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INTRODUCTION 

by Deems Taylor 

There are other books of program notes, of course; but most of them present 
dif&culties for the average reader. Some run to many volumes and are so erudite 
that they are likely to be heavy going for the nonprofessional; others cover only 
a limited field; still others stick to cold facts with no trimmings; and too many 
are written in such a high rhapsodic vein that the music they describe comes 
rather as an anticlimax. This book manages to avoid all these pitfalls. 

Its origin might interest you. Early in 1941 Pitts Sanborn died. He had been, 
among other things, the program annotator for the concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, and his sudden passing made it imperative 
to find a successor who would write the notes for the remaining concerts of the 
1940-1941 season.. The Philharmonic-Symphony’s board of directors found, not 
one, but two. They were the young and comparatively unknown music critics 
of the New Yor\ World-Telegram, They took over Sanborn’s job so effectively 
that they are now not quite so young and are definitely far from unknown. 
This book is a compendium of what they wrote over a period of a litde less 
than seven years. 

I know of no similar book that covers such a wide and catholic field. The 
oldest composer discussed is Tomas Luis De Victoria, who would be celebrating 
his four hundred and seventh birthday if he were alive. The youngest, Lukas 
Foss, is three hundred and eighty-two years his junior. 

For the book’s extraordinary range the authors undoubtedly have to thank the 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s fondness for guest-conductors. The guest-conductor 
makes for a varied repertoire. The one-man orchestra, unless its conductor has 
a high degree of curiosity and tolerance, tends to find itself, season after season, 
playing programs made up of the maestro’s favorites, plus a few cautious 
novelties that are played once and then dropped. On the other hand, the 
orchestra that goes in for guest-conductors — and the Philharmonic-Symphony 
has had its ample share — olives in a state of excited polyandry, with each 
newcomer bringing his favorites and introducing his pet novelties. 
gThus in addition to the acknowledged masters, the three B’s and the like, 
you find here many names that seldom appear on symphony programs — 
]^njamin, Fernandez, Khrennikoff, Pfitzner, Revueltas, to name a few. Also, 
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you will find works discussed which, while seldom played — Mahler’s Ninth, 
for instance—have a definite historical significance. If Shakespeare survives, he 
owes some of his permanence to Marlowe and Jonson. 

The unique feature of this book is its hospitality to American composers. 
Of the one hundred and sixty-three composers listed, forty-three are Americans. 
Here again are many names that are undeniably important but which, for om 
reason or another, are seldom found in existing reference books. 

The Concert Companion has more than quantity to recommend it. The 
thematic analyses are sound, simple enough to be intelligible to the layman, 
and blessedly brief. If there must be thematic analyses—and some flagellant 
souls demand them — ^the Bagar-Biancolli brand is the least soporific. Happily; 
the authors give more space to biographical material and anecdota, which 1 
think is an excellent idea. As a reader of program notes I derive more pleasure 
from learning that So-and-So composed his third symphony while under the 
influence of hashish than from being told that the first theme is announced b) 
two tubas and a viola d’amore; and while you will search in vain, through the 
pages that follow, for that particular titbit, you will, I can promise you, fine 
many others equally arresting and possibly more accurate. 
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PREFACE 


The Concert Companion is offered as a combined guide and reader in the hope 
that concert-goers of widely differing tastes will find what they need in a com- 
prehensive survey of over one hundred and sixty composers and their music. 

For the music lover interested solely in technique and form, brief analyses of 
old and new scores have in most cases been provided. Where the authors felt 
that instrumentation would help, that too has been included. In those instances 
where technical analysis has been furnished, relevant facts about scores have 
been stressed and an attempt has been made to describe and locate themes in 
a clear and helpful way. The only musical training prescribed here is careful 
listening. The average ear and memory will accomplish more than any amount 
of detailed analysis. 

The Concert Companion also attempts to present the man behind the music. 
As a general rule, the setting of the birth of each masterpiece is given; a frame 
has been put around the music. Stories surrounding a classic have been told to 
evoke the distant day and scene of composition. Details of drama or tragedy 
have been so narrated as to suggest possible parallels in the music. 

Thus, in preparing these background vignettes, the authors have purposely 
used material designed to sharpen interest in the composer and his music. 
Any anecdote of human appeal, they felt, would make the music friendlier by 
bringing its composer closer to the listener. Several years of service as the 
annotators of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society have convinced 
the authors of the widespread interest in the personal drama behind the music, 
the revealing glimpse of a composer at work, some intimate story of pain and 
struggle mysteriously enshrined in the symphony or concerto, a hint, perhaps, 
of the romantic circumstances out of which some great love music grew. For 
the Bachs, the Beethovens, and the Brahmses were human — all too human, 
indeed — and their music is there as a testament of their moods of despair and 
their moments of exaltation. 

The authors believe that readers will find The Concert Companion a quick 
and handy source of information for radio and phonograph listening as well. 
Composers are presented in alphabetical order, each introduced by a quotation 
reflecting some striking aspect of his music or personality. Only essential facts 
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of date and place of birth and death are given under each name. It was felt 
the biographical and historical details woven into each “program note” w( 
suffice. Compositions have been grouped in orderly sequence according to t 
form — symphony, concerto, overture, suite, and so forth. In general, anal 
and instrumentation, where given, are reserved for the end of the note. A 
technical analyses used in this volume were the work of our predecessor, 
late Pitts Sanborn. The authors, both of whom were Mr. Sanborn’s assoc; 
on the music staff of the New Yor\ World-Telegram, often assisted him in 
preparation of much of this material. These particular analyses have 1 
differentiated from the others by appearing within quotation marks. 

While “comprehensive,” the volume necessarily omits many composit 
that occasionally occur on concert programs. No effort has been made — or o 
be made— to cover the whole field in one volume. For one reason or ano; 
several worth-while “classics” were regretfully denied admittance; and of 
living composers, especially the Americans, it is fervently hoped that 
omission of some names will not be misunderstood. We have tried to make 
list as representative as possible. That it is far from exhaustive we are the 
to admit. We are even prepared to venture that several names now om 
will become far more significant and more widely publicized in years to o 

This problem of selection was one of the most difficult to solve categoric 
The authors obviously could not restrict themselves to the Philharmi 
Symphony repertory of the last seven years. Many eligible works would 
have been ignored. Accordingly several gaps were filled to make the sele< 
as “standard” as possible. A few compositions like Liszt’s Les Preludes 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt music, which are no longer conspicuous in the subscrij 
seasons of the major American orchestras, were included because of 
abiding popularity with a large mass of music lovers. 

As a rule, selection has been based on the frequency of performance bj 
leading orchestras and in the growing repertories of radio and records. In i 
instances, however, works have been included because of their significan 
modern trends and what is regarded in professional circles as their as: 
future. Here again there is a wide margin for prophetic error. The histo 
music provides warning enough that he is indeed a bold prophet who v 
dare predict the fate of any new composition ten years hence. Given the : 
of this volume, the authors have sought to allot special emphasis to me 
scores— foreign as well as American. This emphasis, however, has entailc 
sacrifice to the “standard” repertory. Whatever his favorite symphony, or 
ture, or concerto, it is earnestly hoped that the reader will find it in these { 
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Another difficulty encountered by the authors in assembling this material was 
the risk of duplication. That is, in a few cases pretty much the same background 
material might be used for two or more works by the same composer. An 
instance is the twin inspiration of Berlioz’ Fantastic and Romeo and Juliet 
symphonies. Another is the similar background of Chopin’s two piano con- 
certos. The writers circumvented this risk by dividing the assignment and 
approaching the individual scores from slighdy different angles. However, in 
the overwhelming majority of “program notes” the material is as independent 
as the particular context allows. It is suggested that in consulting the book for 
a specific composition, notes about other music preceding and following it in 
date of writing might be referred to for additional information about the 
personal background. 

No music book of this kind could be complete without the expression of a 
deep-felt sense of gratitude to several American annotators who early raised the 
program note to the level of a new literary genre. High among these one 
unhesitatingly places William Foster Apthorp and PhiHp Hale, both of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. To them, and to their scholarly successor John N. 
Burk, to Felix Borowski of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra as well as to our 
immediate predecessors of the Philharmonic-Symphony, the late Lawrence 
Gilman and Pitts Sanborn, the authors owe not only many analytical clues, but 
also several quoted fragments of judgment and translation. A special word 
of thanks must go to Arthur Judson and Bruno Zirato, managers of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, for their constant support and cooperation; 
and to them and to the entire Board of Directors for the privilege of using this 
material in book form. 


Robert Bagar and Louis Biancolli 






Isaac Albeniz 

born: CAMPRODON, CATALONIA, SPAIN, MAY 29, 1860- DIED: CAMBO-LES-BAINS, BASSES- 
PYRENEES, FRANCE, MAY 1 8, I909. 

His lofty and extraordinary intuition might he compared to a wine 
s\in, holding a fragrant vintage, gilded by a Mediterranean sun. 

From it Albeniz filled his goblet until it bnmmed; he handled it with 
the generosity of a wasteful child, and one was overcome and intoxi^ 
cated by this fullness and fragrance and light . — ^Felipe Pedrell. 


"Fete-Dieu a Seville” from the Suite Iberia 

\Transcrihed for orchestra by E. Fernandez Arb6s\ 

A PROLIFIC WRITER o£ piano music, Albeniz composed in Paris (between 1893 
and the year of his death) the Suite Iberia, which consists of twelve pieces, 
each depicting some place or scene in Spain. These, as Professor J. B. Trend 
says in an essay written for Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, are 
“inspired by the rhythms, harmonies, and turns of phrase for Spanish popular 
music; particularly the songs and dances of Andalusia.” 

Blanche Selva first performed the Suite at a Paris recital and soon other 
pianists, including Joaquin Malats and the composer himself, helped the cause 
along. Nowadays few are the pianists — ^from under to postgraduate — ^who are 
not intimately acquainted with this music, as well as other keyboard composi- 
tions of Albeniz. 

It was Albeniz’s friend and colleague E. Fernandez Arbos who exhorted 
the composer to orchestrate the Suite. Pursuing the suggestion with a kind 
of waning enthusiasm, Albeniz finally gave up the task, after obtaining poor 
results with the first two sections “Evocation” and “El Puerto,” and, rather 
imperiously, he imposed it on Arbos. Whereupon the latter began at the 
beginning with “Evocation,” transcribing six numbers of the Suite. 

H. R. Burke, program annotator for the St. Louis Symphony, has said of the 
Suite Iberia that it is “a gallery of paintings in tone. Not ‘illustrations.’ Not 
‘sketches.’ Not ‘impressions.’ They tell no story. They are no surface oudines. 
They are not sensory evocations of the moment. . . . With the spirit of Spain 
they are interpenetrant.” 

Debussy held that Iberia represented Albeniz’s best, and Dukas characterized 
the Spaniard as a “landscape painter with a rich palette, as generous with his 
colors as with his money, the sort, who for fear five cents on a letter was not 
enough would put ten.” 
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As the French title “Fete-Dieu a Seville” indicatesj the music is concerned with 
the observance of the festival of Corpus Christi, a feast of the Catholic Church, 
which occurs on the Thursday following Trinity Sunday, in Seville (and, 
undoubtedly, other Andalusian places). An ecclesiastical procession is headed 
by a priest carrying aloft, under a shading, richly brocaded canopy, the Host, 
or Blessed Sacrament. Bearers of incense and banners and lights attend the 
Host, while worshippers throng the line of march in the streets and others crowd 
the overlying balconies. Flowers in profusion are strewn before the procession 
and, as its progress is halted now and then, a saeta is improvised by the spec- 
tators. This spontaeous and unaccompanied song is hurled back and forth 
by the votaries, and sometimes it reaches great emotional heights. The music 
of “Fete-Dieu a Seville” begins with a marchlike melody, which is shot through 
with brusque accents. The soimd rises, and presently the saeta enters and runs 
against a counterpoint of the march theme. The march subsides to a low 
rumble, the saeta takes the initiative, modulating from key to key with, every 
so often, a break in its course. Saeta and march take turns with the lead and 
suddenly the saeta bursts through fortissimo, as the march, hurried into a dance- 
like tempo, finally ends on a crash. Now the saeta is heard again, very serene, 
and then gently it fades away, bringing the piece to its conclusion. 





Anton Stepanovich Arensky 

born: NOVGOROD, RUSSIA, AUG. II, l86l. DIED: TERIJOKI, FINLAND, FEB. 25, I906. 

By the nature of his talent and his tastes as composer he was the closest 
approximation to Anton 'Rubinstein, In his youth Arens\y had 

not entirely escaped my own influence, later he jell under Tschai- 
\ows\ys , — Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


""Variations on a Theme by Tschaikowsky’" (for String 
Orchestra) , Op. 3 5 A 

When tschaikowsky died, several Russian composers — associates and former 
pupils — ^wrote commemorative pieces. Anton Arensky, who early came under 
Tschaikowsky ’s influence, incorporated his tribute in a string quartet. Among 
Tschaikowsky ’s lyric works were Sixteen Childrens Songs, with piano accom- 
paniment, grouped as Op. 54. From them Arensky chose the fifth, a “Legend” 
about the Infant Christ, using it as theme for a set of seven variations, dedi- 
cated “to the memory of Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky.” In the final variation the 
melody, seemingly a new theme, appears in reverse. Arensky is supposed to 
have alluded here to the practice of holding guns upside down at military 
funerals. After the theme is announced, moderate, by the first violins, to 
pizzicato support, the seven variations and coda follow: 

Variation I: (Un poco piu mosso) the theme goes from minor to major, 
and back to minor. 

Variation II: (Allegro non troppo), violas and cellos take up the theme 
against repeated sixths, mosdy in the high violins. 

Variation III: (Andantino tranquillo) the melody is given out serenely in 
the major. 

Variation IV : (Vivace) bristles with telling pizzicato effects. 

Variation V: (Andante) while cellos and basses discourse the theme, violas 
and violins chant a different melodic pattern. Later the roles are reversed. 

Variation VI: (Allegro con spirito) arpeggios and tremolos almost conceal 
the theme in places. 

Variation VII: (Andante con moto) the first violins reverse the melody. 
Apart from the basses, largely heard in pizzicato, all strings are muted. 
The coda reverts to the moderate marking of the opening. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff and others give sharp pen portraits of Arensky as gambler, 
drunkard, and rou^ who dissipated himself into consumption and an early 
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death. Riesemann adds that he was lazy, hot-tempered, and abusive. His pupil 
Scriabin hated him cordially. 

“Drinking bouts — card playing — ^galloping consumption — a period of dying 
in Nice— and then death in Finland,” runs Rimsky-Korsakoffs terse obituarj 
of a former pupil 


L. B. 





Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 

born: WEIMAR, MAR. 8, I714. DIED! HAMBURG, DEC. I5, I788. 

Hamburg is not at present possessed of any musical professor of great 
eminence except M, Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach; hut he is a legionl — 
Dr. Charles Burney, 1773. 


Concerto for Stringed Instruments in D major 

\Transcribed for orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg\ 

1. Allegro moderate. II. Andante lento molto. III. Allegro. 

W HiLE IN Paris in the early twenties Serge Koussevitzky heard C. P. E. Bach’s 
D major Concerto at a concert of the Society of Ancient Instruments. The 
instruments being used were a violon, a quinton, a viol d’amour, a viola da 
gamba, and a bass viol. Mr. Koussevitzky resolved then and there to make an 
orchestral arrangement of this music himself, but later he changed his mind 
and delegated the job to Maximilian Steinberg. The latter scored it for flute, 
two oboes, bassoon, horn, and strings. Mr. Koussevitzky first led the work in 
America at a Boston Symphony Orchestra concert in Boston on Oct. 24, 1924. 

Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach — variously known as the “Berlin Bach” and 
“Hamburg Bach,” was Johann Sebastian Baches third son. With the idea of 
becoming a lawyer he first studied philosophy at the Thomas Schule in Leipzig, 
later attending the Leipzig and Frankfort-on-the-Oder universities. However, 
he soon established a reputation as composer and clavecin player. In Frankfort 
he founded and directed a chorus, and when he moved on to Berlin in 1738 
Frederick the Great engaged him as court clavecinist. Frederick was an expert 
flute player, and one of young Bach’s duties was accompanying him whenever 
the imperial mood prompted. In 1767 he replaced Telemann as music director 
of a Hamburg church, remaining there to his death. Probably the greatest 
compliment ever paid Johann Sebastian’s gifted son was that of the Danish 
poet Gerstenberg, who, writing from Copenhagen in 1767, called him “Ein 
Raffael durch Tone'' which may be freely rendered as “A Raphael of music.*' 
The D major concerto for chamber ensemble was probably written during 
Bach’s Hamburg period. It was while there in 1772 tdiat Dr. Charles Burney, 
the English music chronicler, paid him a visit, recording his impressions in 
“The Present State of Music in Germany, the Netherlands and United Prov- 
inces,” published the following year in London. Dr. Burney writes: 
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When I went to his house, I found with him three or four rational and well-bred 
persons, his friends, besides his own family, consisting of Mrs. Bach, his eldest son, 
who practices the law, and his daughter. The instant I entered he conducted me 
upstairs into a large and elegant music room furnished with pictures, drawings and 
prints of more than 150 eminent musicians, among them many Englishmen, and 
original portraits in oil of his father and grandfather. 

After I had looked at these, M. Bach was so obliging as to sit down at his 
Silbermann clavichord . , . upon which he played three or four of his choicest and 
most difficult compositions with the delicacy, precision, and spirit for which he is 
so justly celebrated among his countrymen. In the pathetic and slow movements, 
whenever he had a long note to express, he absolutely contrived to produce from 
his instrument a cry of sorrow and complaint such as can only be effected upon the 
clavichord and perhaps by himself. 

Aifter dinner, which was elegantly served and cheerfully eaten, I prevailed upon 
him to sit down again at the clavichord, and he played with litde intermission 
till nearly 11 o’clock at night. During this time he grew so animated and possessed 
that he not only played but looked like one inspired. His eyes were fixed, his 
underlip fell, and drops of effervescence [!] distilled from his countenance. He said, 
if he were to be set to work frequendy in this manner, he should grow young again. 
He is now fifty-nine, rather short in stature, with black hair and eyes, and brown 
complexion, has a very animated countenance, and he is of a cheerful and lively 
disposition. 

Dr. Burney went on to describe C. P. E. Bach as “one of the greatest com- 
posers who ever existed” and was apparently so bowled over by his host’s 
erudition that he risked subsequent ridicule by affirming, “he is learned even 
beyond his father.” Still, he modified the assertion with the words, “I think.” 

The staggering catalogue of C. P. E. Bach’s works includes some 210 
separate clavecin solos, 52 concertos with orchestral accompaniment, 47 trios of 
all kinds, 18 symphonies, 12 clavecin sonatas (accompanied), 19 other solo 
pieces, 3 clavecin quartets, a Magnificat, 22 sets of music for the “Passion,” 
3 oratorios, and at least 100 different songs and choruses, besides other church 
music. He also left a valuable record of contemporary playing in a Versuch 
uber die wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen {A Test of the True Way to Play the 
Clavier), published 1753-1762. 

The statement, “It appears to me that it is the special province of music to 
move the heart,” has been given by biographers as C. P. E. Bach’s oft expressed 
artistic credo. 

L. B. 





Johann Sebastian Bach 

born: EISENACH, MAR. 21, 1685. DIED: LEIPZIG, JULY 28, I75O. 

Music owes almost as much to Bach as Christianity does to its jounder. 
— Schumann. 


"Passacaglia in C minor” 

{Transcribed for orchestra by Ottorino Respighi'] 

By A COINCIDENCE iiot altogether surprising in the case of Bach, two orchestral 
versions of the great Passacaglia were premiered in America during the early 
months of 1930, At about the time that Arturo Toscanini requested Ottorino 
Respighi to make a transcription of the organ classic for a Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert, the late Frederick Stock embarked on one of his own for 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, dedicating it to Horace S. Oakley, vice- 
president of the Orchestral Association, who had died at sea on Dec. 15, 1929. 
The Chicago version was played on Jan. 3, 1930, the Philharmonic on Apr. 16. 
Among other transcribers of the Passacaglia have been Heinrich Esser, 
Alexander F. Goedicke, and Leopold Stokowski. 

Respighi had no intention of making the orchestra sound like an organ in 
his rendering. Guardedly, he called his version an interpretazione orchestrcde. 
Employed in the ‘‘interpretation” are three flutes, piccolo, three oboes, English 
horn, three clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, double bassoon, six horns, 
four trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, tympani, organ pedal, and strings. 

In Respighi’s transcription Bach’s eight-bar theme — ^borrowed in part from a 
Trio en Passacaille by the eighteenth-century Andre Raison — is announced 
forte by bassoons, double bassoon, trombones, tuba, organ, cellos and string 
basses. (Stock, in his version, announces the theme in the cellos and double 
basses alone. In the Bach organ original the stately theme is given out by the 
pedals). The twenty variations then follow, Respighi assigning the first to the 
strings. The set reaches its peak in a brilliant orchestral tutti. There is a pause. 
Then the double fugue sets in, built on the first part of the passacaglia theme, 
plus a countertheme in eighth notes. 

Though one of the great organ classics, the C minor Passacaglia was not 
originally written for that instrument. Curiously enough, Bach first composed 
it for the double-manual harpsichord, later rewriting it for organ, probably 
while at Weimar. Albert Schweitzer, the staunch Bach paladin and scholar, 
rightly observed of the Passacaglia: “Its polyphonic structure is so thoroughly 
suited to the organ that wc can hardly understand nowadays how anyone could 
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have ventured to play it on a stringed instrument.” Someone might retort that 
of course Bach was not just “anyone,” but a law unto himself. 

The fact that the theme is announced and retained solely in the basses is 
supposed to distinguish the passacaglia form from that of the chaconne, closely 
allied to it in origin. In the latter the theme, while proclaimed in the basses, 
may move upward in the variations, Bach, however, started a mild but linger- 
ing controversy among lexicographers by allowing the theme to slip away twice 
from its moorings in the basses. Sticklers for definition still insist the Passacaglia 
should be termed the C minor Chaconne! Both the passacaglia and chaconne 
(or ciacona) were old Spanish or Italian dances in triple time. While there is 
no certainty, the passacaglia was probably originally Spanish, since the word 
derives from pasacalle. Pronounced in Castillian, it sounds almost the same as 
the Italian variant. The Spanish term, meaning “pass along the street,” is 
applied to the ancient dance as well as to a variety of music played on guitarj 
and other instruments in the streets. The French equivalent passe-rue means s 
street song. 

The noblest symphonic use of the classic passacaglia form is the finale oi 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, which, again, is founded on a majestic eight-bai 
theme in triple time. 

L, S. 


^^Chacorine’’ 

[Transcribed for orchestra by A. Walter Kramer] 

One of the most transcribed compositions of the most transcribed composer h 
history, the Bach Chaconne is derived from the unaccompanied D mino 
Partita (or suite or sonata), of which it is the last movement. It is regarded a 
the classic of classics in the violin-recital repertory, and through transcription 
—many critics consider Ferrucio Busoni’s die best — ^has won an almost equ^ 
status in the solo-piano repertory. Transcriptions for other instruments, indue 
ing some for guitar and accordion, are on record, and Joachim Raff, Alfred 
Casella, and A, Walter Kramer are only three of a legion of arrangers £c 
orchestra. 

Mr. Kramer’s version is scored for woodwinds in pairs, four horns, tw 
trumpets, trombone, tuba, tympani, harp, and strings. It has been performe 
by the Cincinnati Symphony, the Minneapohs Symphony, the Cleveland O 
chestra, the Seattle Symphony, the New York Orchestra, and the Musiciai 
Symphony Orchestra. 

“A triumph of spirit over matter” is the way Philipp Spitta sums up the Bac 
Chaconne. “The spirit of the master urges the instrument to incredible utte 
ance,” declares Bach’s great biographer. “At the end of the major section 
sounds like an organ, and sometimes a whole band of violins might seem to 1 
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playing.” To the French Bach scholar, Albert Schweitzer, the piece “conjures 
up a whole world — ^we seem to hear sorrow contending with pain, till at last 
they blend in a mood of profound resignation.” Schweitzer calls attention to 
the way the Chaconne intersperses monophonic writing amid the rich fabric, 
“so as to give the hearer relief and to heighten the effect of the polyphony.” 

Yet, despite its noble style, melodic invention, supreme balance, and richness 
of expression — even because of these quahties, — ^musicians like Casella have com- 
plained that except in the hands of great violin virtuosi, performance of the 
Chaconne “always leaves a sense of unfulfilment sometimes even painful.” 
In the preface to his own rendering, the modern Italian composer points to the 
“disproportion between the natural resources of the violin, limited by its four 
strings, and the amplitude of the piece in sonority, polyphony, and orchestral 
implications.” 

In differentiating the chaconne and passacaglia forms, Schweitzer empha- 
sizes that the latter is “in reality a chaconne,” both being old dance forms (the 
chaconne of assumed Andalusian origin) “connected by the fact that they are 
developed out of a recurring theme of eight bars in 3/4 time. In the chaconne 
the theme may appear in all the parts; in the passacaglia it is confined to the 
bass.” 

The chaconne was one of the dance forms employed in the ballet music 
woven into eighteenth-century opera scores, others being the gavotte, minuet, 
bourr&, and gigue. According to a variously reported story, the so-called “god 
of the dance,” Gaetan Vestris, complained at rehearsal one day that Gluck had 
omitted a chaconne from the opera Iphi genie en Aulide — an unheard-of liberty! 
Vestris^ son, Auguste, was to dance in the Paris production. “Chaconne!” 
Gluck is supposed to have shrieked: “When did the Greeks ever dance a 
chaconne?” 

Vestris countered: “Didn’t they? Well, so much the worse for the Greeks! 
You must write a chaconne! Don’t forget, I am the god of the dance!” “Then 
go and dance in heaven!” Gluck fired back. Marie Antoinette is said to have 
interceded and patched things up between the irate dancer and rebel composer. 
(p.s. Vestris got his chaconne.) 

We owe the oldest autograph of Bach’s six extended works for solo violin, of 
which the D minor Partita is one, to Polchau, an early nineteenth-century 
music manuscript hunter who equaled the famous Renaissance collector and 
scholar Poggio Bracciolini in rummaging ardor. The manuscript, dating from 
the 1720’s, bears Pblchau’s scrawled remark: “I found this excellent work, in 
Bach’s own handwriting, in Petersburg in 1814, among a lot of old papers, 
destined for the butter shop, that had belonged to Palschau, the pianist.” 

Polchau, whose collected “finds” later went into the safe-deposit vaults of the 
Berlin Royal Library, was wrong about the handwriting. It was not Bach’s, but 
that of his second wife, Anna Magdalena, who besides bearing the Leipzig 
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master thirteen children, managing house, taking care of four other children 
bv his first wife, and imbibing daily musical instruction from him, loyally 
copied out many of his works. The six “sonatas” — three of them are usually 
labeled “partitas” or “suites” — ^were first written out in Cothen, where they 
were composed in the service of Prince Leopold. Anna Magdalena made a 
second copy in the early 1730’s during her husband’s Leipzig period, binding 
them into one volume with an equal number of “sonatas” for solo violoncello. 
In the first part of the title — a curious melange of Latin, Italian, and French— 
the diligent lady states, ''composee par Sr, J, S. Bach',* appending, with becom- 
ing pride, the words, “icrite par Madame Bach, Son Spouse!^ 

Simrock of Bonn first printed the violin sonatas in 1802. Robert Schumann’i 
edition for Breitkopf and Hartel, brought out in 1854, included a pianc 
accompaniment, Mendelssohn having already provided the chaconne of tht 
second Partita with similar support in 1847. The three Partitas in the group arc 
largely sequences of dance forms and alternate with the “sonatas” proper, the 
usual pattern of which is a slow movement followed by a fugue, then ar 
andante or siciliano, capped by a fleet and sprightly finale. 

Considered from any point of view— musical, technical, esthetic— the sb 
works in question have long been a boon to violinists and a source of wonde: 
to the student of balance, breadth, and proportion in music. The finest wielder: 
of the bow admit indebtedness to them not only as a key to broader artisti< 
vistas and imaginative depth, but in grasp of form and design. To the fiddle: 
willing to meet Bach in technical combat they also serve to strengthen and ade 
independence to the fingers of the left hand and broaden the bowing. In th 
words of Jeffrey Pulver, writing in The Strad, “the violinist can do withou 
them only to his detriment.” Purely violinistic passages abound in these works 
though the influence of the organ, Bach’s mightiest instrumental medium, i 
strong, and at times there is, in the words of Albert Schweitzer, “some justi 
fication for the question whether Bach . . . has not overstepped the bounds o 
artistic possibility.” 

The organ and clavier tend to overshadow the violin in the solo hierarchy o 
Bach. Yet, as in all other fields, Bach was superbly equipped for a full evaluatioj 
of the violin’s resources. It had been his first instrument. The very first musi 
he heard probably came from his father’s violin. He served with true profes 
sional status as master violinist in the ducal orchestra at Weimar, rising to th 
post of Konzertmeister in 1714. As to whether Bach was a great violinist an< 
what his style was like, there is no way of determining apart from the writte. 
record of a supreme thoroughness in all things. 


L. B. 
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Prelude and Fugue in B minor for Organ 

\Transcrihed for orchestra by Dimitri Mitropoulos] 

Long bjegkkded as the last of Bach’s works in this form, the Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor belongs with the Leipzig set of organ compositions along with the 
great St. Anne's Fugue in E flat. It is prevailingly elegiac in a way that sets it 
apart from all of Bach’s other organ music. 

The prelude section moves along broad lines in richly developed style. 
Boldly planned in a mood of marked solemnity, the Fugue mounts in struc- 
tural power to a truly sublime climax. To Sir Hubert Parry it suggested “a 
deep temperamental meditation on the remorselessness of destiny and the 
helplessness of man in the face of it.” 

Schweitzer, alluding to its architectural splendor, regarded the work as 
epitomizing Gothic in music. “As in that medieval form of architecture,” he 
pointed out, “the luxuriant detail of the work only works to unify and vitalize 
the simple boldly flung lines, and to exhibit a power in its utmost flexibility.” 

The contemplative intensity of feeling marking the Leipzig group of Bach’s 
organ classics helps distinguish it from earlier works for this instrument, many 
written at Weimar and Cothen. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’s transcription is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, contrabassoon, four horns, four 
trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, and strings. 


Chorale-Prelude, "^Credo’" ('^Wir glauben alF an einen 
Gott’’) 

\Transcrihed for orchestra by Leopold Sto]{ows\i] 

The creed hymn of Bach’s many chorale-preludes for organ is found in the 
third section of the four-part Clavierubung (meaning “keyboard practice”) , an 
exhaustive manual of organ and clavier music published between the years 
1731 and 1742. The hymn is Martin Luther’s free rendering of the Nicene 
Creed. With the anonymous melody it first appeared in “Johann Walther’s 
Hymn-Book” at Wittenberg, in 1524. A year later it was selected for singing 
at the funeral of Friedrich the Wise of Saxony, who had been Luther’s patron, 
thus setting a precedent long observed at a later period. In church practice 
during the Reformation the hymn followed the sermon. Bach’s chorale-prelude 
versions of the so-called “catechism” hymns cover the chief points of the 
Lutheran faith. 
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Bach scholars have labeled this organ prelude the "Giant Fugue/^ a referenc 
to the mounting stride-by-stride figure for the pedals, which suggested t 
Professor Terry “the impregnable foundation on which rests the faith of th 
Church.” This figure he likened to the pedal device on which Bach construct 
the Credo in Unum Deum and Confiteor of the great B minor Mass. Of th 
two hundred and more separate organ works of Bach, the chorale-prelude 
number 143, of which twenty-one are “Catechism Preludes.” W. R. Anderso 
has said that “no one gets to the real heart of Bach who does not know th 
chorale-preludes.” 

The present transcription of Bach’s organ creed dates from Mar. 28, 192 
when Leopold Stokowski conducted it on a program of the Philadelph: 
Orchestra in Philadelphia. The following Apr. 1, Mr. Stokowski introduced 
to New York during one of the orchestra’s regular visits to Carnegie Hall. 

Another recent transcription of the same chorale-prelude is that of Hermar 
Boessenroth, for many years librarian and trumpet player of the Minneapol 
Symphony Orchestra. This version was listed simply as “Credo” when tl 
Minneapolis unit, under Dimitri Mitropoulos’s direction, played it on Feb. 
1941, in memory of its tympanist, William Faetkenheuer, who had died thr 
days before after serving the orchestra steadily since its inaugural concert ( 
Nov. 5, 1903. 

^ YU 


Three Chorale-Preludes: ”Nun komm’, der Heiden Hei 
and,” "Meine Seele erhebt den Herren,” "Wachet auf, ru 
uns die Stimme” 

[Transcribed for orchestra by Ottorino Respighi^ 

Among the earliest works of Bach were organ movements founded on chor; 
melodies. It has been said that his very first essay in composition may well he 
been some treatment or other of such a chorale melody. Bach’s writing for t 
organ was a lifetime addiction — ^with excursions into other fields, from time 
time. And, as a matter of fact, his career ended with the dictation of a chon 
prelude, as he lay on his deathbed. 

The chorale-preludes have been called “miniature symphonic poems” uti' 
ing the original hymns associated with the chorale melodies as a “poetic bas 
Respighi transcribed for orchestra three of the chorale preludes. Nun \om 
der Heiden Heiland, Meine Seele erhebt den Herren and Wachet auf, ruft i 
die Stimme, In the Italian composer’s version they were performed for the f 
time (from manuscript) by the Philharmonic-Symphony under the direct 
of Arturo Toscanini on Nov. 13, 1930. 
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™lody of Nun \omm’ , der Heiden Hedand was set for organ five times 
y Bach, besides being used in his Cantatas No. 36, 61, and 62. It is alleged that 
lie melody is associated wkh Luther’s Advent or Christmas Hymn of the same 
tame, which was a simplification of the Latin air for Veni Redetnptor Gen- 
mm. Respighi’s version is founded on the first of three chorales contained in 
be Achtzen Chorale, whose original key was G minor. 

Respighi, however, transposed the key to C minor, and he scored it for 
irst and second violins, violas in two parts, cellos in three parts, double basses, 
aid a bassoon which is in unison with the third cellos. 

Meinc Seele erhebt den Herren, fourth in the set of six Chorale-Preludes 
mbiished by Schiibler between 1746 and Bach’s death, is in itself a transcription 
or organ stemming from the Cantata No. 10, which was composed for the 
'east of the Visitation of Mary, circa 1740. This work is also known as the 
‘German Magnificat.” 


Respighi has scored the piece for two oboes, one clarinet, one bassoon, one 
nuicd trumpet, first violins, violas, cellos, and basses. 

Ihc transcription of Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme is based on an organ 
irclude, which is in turn an adaptation of a chorus from the Church Cantata 
Sfo. 140, composed in Leipzig in 1731, or thereabouts, for the twenty-seventh 
Hinduy after Trinity. The original melody, however, comes from Philipp 
Sficoku’s hymn, which was published in 1599. Bach’s organ work is the first 
n the .set of six Chorale-Preludes brought out by Schiibler. 

’^riie score calls for two clarinets, two bassoons, double-bassoon, four horns, 
hrcc trumpets, three trombones, first and second violins, violas, cellos, and 
■ioublc basses. 

R. C. B. 


Brandenburg Concerto in F major, No. 2, for Solo Flute, 
Oboe, Trumpet, Violin, and Orchestra 


L Allegro inoclerato. IL Andante. III. Allegro. 


CiiRisTiAN I.UDWIG, Margravc of Brandenburg, a lavish amateur o£ music, 
coumuKsiemed Bach to compose a set of six concertos for him. Hence the name 
l>y which they are known. 

It lias Ik‘cii assumed that Bach and the Margrave met either in Carlsbad or 
Meiningcn in 1718 or 1720 while Bach was still in the service of Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt-Cxkhcn. In any case, the concertos were completed on Mar. 24, 1721, 
and dcliverctl to the Margrave in Berlin with a letter of dedication in French 
couchet! in tlic servile and effusive style of the period. Professor Terry has 
translated the document as follows: 


T!1£ host UBRABY 
IBBESlt Mini Of 
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Monseigneur: 

Two years ago, when I had the honor of playing before your Royal Highness 
I experienced your condescending interest in the insignificant musical talents wid 
which heaven has gifted me, and understood your Royal Highness’s gracious willing 
ness to accept some pieces of my composition. In accordance with that condescend 
ing command, I take the liberty to present my most humble duty to your Roya 
Highness in these Concert! for various instruments, begging your Highness not t 
judge them by the standards of your own refined and delicate taste, but to seek h 
them rather the expression of my profound respect and obedience. 

In conclusion. Monseigneur, I most respectfully beg' your Royal Highness t 
continue your gracious favor toward me, and to be assured that there is nothing 
so much desire as to employ myself more worthily in your service. 

With the utmost fervor, Monsigneur, I subscribe myself, 

Your Royal Highness’s most humble and most obedient servant, 

Jean Sebastian Bach. 

The autograph score of the second Brandenburg Concerto, which like th 
first is in F major, carries the following title: "Concerto 2do a Trombe 
1 Flauto, 1 Hautbois, 1 Violino concertati, e 2 Violini, 1 Viola e Violone i\ 
Ripieno col Violoncello e Basso per il Cembalo** 

Though in other respects a true concerto grosso, the second Brandenbur 
Concerto is unorthodox in that the solo group — the so-called “concertino”- 
comprises four instruments. The four movements are L Allegro moderate 
F major, 4/4; IL Andante, D minor, 3/4; III. Allegro assai, F major, 2/4 tim< 
in which a*fugue is discoursed by the “concertino” foursome. Of the separat 
movements Philipp Spitta wrote: 

The marvelously beautiful Andante is soft and tenderly simple, while th 
first and last movements rush and riot with all the freshness and vigor c 
youth.” 

How the eighteenth-century concerto grosso worked out in general practic 
may be gathered from a picture in the British Museum. There Handel, a gre^ 
master of this form, is shown with his instrumental ensemble. The seatin 
plan makes clear the relation of the two groups. Handel is surrounded, rathe 
than merely confronted, by the musicians. He is seated at a double-keyboar 
cla\icembaIo. To his right, directly under his eye, is grouped the “concertino, 
the solo players. Behind him, out of sight, are the supporting players — th 
concerto grosso and ripienisti. The “concertino” group, accordingly, wei 
within direct range of the “conductor s” signals. This group relayed his wishc 
to the others. 

The word “concerto” was probably first applied to music for a solo instri 
ment and accompaniment by Scipio Bargaglia in a manual published in Venic 
in 1587. A century later Giuseppe Torelli adopted the terra “concerto grosso 
to cover a “concerto” with a greater number of instruments. Yet in 169: 
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seventeen years before Torelli’s death, Michelletti published his “Sinfonie et 
concerti a quatro,” and in 1698 a sheaf of “Concerti musicali.” The term 
“concerto” recurs in seventeenth-century tracts. However, it was this same 
Torelli who determined the form of the grand solo for violin and, as Philip 
Hale observed, “opened the way to Arcangelo Corelli, the father of modern 
violinists, composers, or virtuosos.” 

L. B. 

Suite No. 3, in D major 

I. Overture. 11. Air. III. Gavottes 1 and 2. IV. Bourree. V. Gigue. 

If there is one melody that has carried the name of Bach into every music- 
lover’s heart it is the one known as the Air for the G String. Its original resting 
place is the Suite No. 3, in D major. In this work the “air,” in two-part form 
(4/4), occupies second place as a Lento for strings. Most listeners know the 
melody through Wilhelmj’s arrangement for violin solo. The German virtuoso, 
of course, transposed the “air” from D major to C major, keeping it on the 
one string. 

The Suite in question contains five other sections : Overture, Gavottes 1 and 
2, Bourree, and Gigue. The Overture consists of a slow section (Grave, D 
major, 4/4), a brisk fugue (Vivace), in the same key and time, and a return 
of the first part. Following the style of the old concerto grosso, many passages 
are assigned to violin solo in the fugue section. 

Both the slow introduction and the fugue feature oboes and violins in unison 
Employed in the entire Suite are two oboes, three trumpets, kettledrums, anc 
strings. 

Bach left four such suites in all, one in C major, one in B minor, and two ir 
D major, each calling for a different array of instruments. The popular I 
minor Suite is for flute and strings only. The scheme was supplemented o 
course, by a continue, the name given the figured instrumental bass part, ii 
Bach’s day generally played at a harpsichord by the conductor. 

What circumstantial evidence there is points to the Suite’s having beei 
composed by Bach at Co then (1717-1723), where he was in the service of Princ 
Leopold, a highly cultivated musician. The Prince put an orchestra of eightee 
at Bach’s disposal and on occasion participated himself. The ensemble probabl 
rehearsed in Bach’s rooms at the castle, and one can picture the great ma 
seated at his harpsichord in one corner of the apartment getting his litt. 
orchestra in shape for the next musical soiree. 

The suites were not called that by Bach, but “ouvertures.” That was tl 
practice of the time, the overture being a sequence of dance movements, wit 
the introductory section modeled on the French overture form established I 



the concert companion 

^ , C . „.,mKpr listed on this program is the overture 

Lully. Strictly speaking, the rs virtual oblivion for 

» al Leipzig Gewandk,. 

™ M»ddtoL, tt«. who first performed the Third Suitt 
concerts in 1838. It iv ,1820 nlaved the opening section on the 

7r4“ht::.^g h s. the Germso 

orre rei, see a file of i».f«r.rmt people goi.rg rlowrr a 

great staircase ” 

Toccata and Fugue in C major 

{Transcribed for orchestra by Theodore Bloomfield] 

No BECORD exists as to the exact or approximate date of composition of the 
C major Toccata. Close scrutiny of its organ style, 

most Bach speciahsts that it belongs with the music of Bach s Weiinar paiod, 
which extend from 1708 to 1717. That Bach composed it for both local use 
and recital tours seems probable. One venturesome scholar has 
to suggest that Bach wrote it in 1714 for a trip to Casscl, wIktc his jdaying 
earned him the gift of a costly ring from the Prince of Hesse. But this is pure 
guesswork. Internal evidence is all we have, and this clearly proves duu; Bach 
was no longer the sedulous pupil of older masters like Buxtehude. I ho stiict 
formalism had yielded to a freer, more supple technic, in part the inlluence of 
Vivaldi and Corelli, in part the outgrowth of Bach’s maturer genius. 

Three distinct movements make up the Toccata: a Prelude, with an elabo- 
rately florid passage for manual, followed by a brilliant pedal solo, an Adagio 
of thoughtful songlike beauty; and a brisk Fugue in 6/8 time. In all, Bach 
wrote five toccatas. Albert Schweitzer traced the toccata form back to ( dauclio 
Merulo (1532-1604) of Venice, The word “toccata” comes from tlie Italian 
verb, toccare, to touch or feel. Hence a toccata is literally a “touching” or “tap,” 
and by expansion a keyboard composition offering wide scope for showy 
execution. 

Completed in 1943, Mr. Bloomfield’s version of Bach’s C Major Toccata and 
Fugue was first performed by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra on 
Feb. 21, 1946. Pierre Monteux conducted. The scoring calls for two flutes, 
piccolo, three oboes, three clarinets, two bassoons, contra-bassoon, four horns, 
three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, bass drum, and strings. 

In orchestrating the great organ classic, Mr. Bloomfield was faced witli the 
dilemma of all transcribers of Bach: whether to transcribe freely and invite a 
volley of brickbats from the purists, or to hew to Bach’s line rcdigiously and 
risk detailed comparison with the original. Mr. Bloomfield finally solved the 
problem with a compromise: By attempting to score the Toccata as Bach 
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himsdf might have done had he been able to avail himself of the orchestr 
resources of today. He had given the authors the follov/ing information: 

1 have not tried to imitate the organ throughout, although in some places the 
has iK'cn a definite attempt at the organ sonority. For example, the extended ped 
sulo m the introduction of the first movement has been scored for cellos and basses 
hall arco and half pizzicato — and bassoon, this being the sound most close 
apjiroximating that of the organ pedals. The tutti at the close of the second mot 
ntcuc (modulating back to C major) will also be found to resemble the org 
sonority, 

'I'his Toccata lends itself particularly well to orchestration, as the broad theme 
the first movement proper sounds effective in its alternate statements by the stri 
and wood-wind choirs, the serene intermezzo in A minor will be beautiful 
almost any medium (aiul is in fact frequently played by itself as a solo on vio 
;md cello programs), and the marcato fugue subject is equally well adapted to i 
String, wc>otl-“Wind, and brass sections, 

I he huguc Itas been scored in such a way as to require a slower, more rot 
trinpc); here again I have been guided by the organ conception, there being 
crrliiin speed beyorul wliich the semiquaver figures cannot be played on the ped; 

I he fugue also contains certain virtuosic passages for the instruments, notably i 
staccato figuration of the wckkI winds in the E minor section. In the last t 
measures I have added ascending chords above descending bass line, this be: 
l^rhaps the most noticeable departure from Bach’s original. 

L. B 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

{Symphonic transcription by lx*opold Sto\ows\i] 

Mu, Stokowski lias furnislied the authors with the following statem 
regarding the Toccata and Imgue in D minor, which he has transcribed: 

C )f all the music of Bach this Toccata and Fugue is among the freest in form ; 
expression. Bach was in the habit of improvising on the organ and clavichord, . 
this Toccata probably began as an improvisation in the church of St. Thomaj 
It has a power and majestic intensity that is cosmic in scope. One of 
main characteristics is immense freedom of rhythm and plasticity of melodic outl 
In tlie se<|ucncc of harmonies it is bold and path breaking. Its tonal architects 
irregular and asymmetric. Of all the creations of Bach this is one of the most origi 
Its inspiration flows unendingly. In spirit it is universal, so that it will alwayj 
cont€in|>orary and have a direct message for all men. 



Mily Alexeievitch Balakireflf 


born: NIJNy-NOVGOROD, RUSSIA, JAN. 2 , 1837. DIED: ST. PETERSBURG, MAY 29, I9IO. 

It was in no spirit of calculated nationalism that he brought to ma- 
turity the Russian {and Russian-Oriental) idiom which had begun 
to take form in Glinhds music: this idiom was the natural and neces- 
sary vehicle of his thin\ing. — M. D. Calvocoressi, 


"Islamey,” Oriental Fantasy 

\Transcribed for orchestra by Alfredo Casella] 

The shadows of Franz Liszt and the Caucasus hover jointly over Balakirefl’s 
brilliant fantasy for piano. When pubHshed in 1869, Islamey promptly caught 
the fancy of the great virtuoso. Its ebullient style and idiom seemed tailor- 
made for his prodigious powers. Liszt performed it v^idely and long coached 
it into the repertory of his most gifted pupils. Among these was Alexander 
Siloti, to whom Alfredo Casella was later to dedicate his orchestral version, 
“in token of admiration and afiection.” What actually inspired Balakireff to 
write the fantasy was a trip through the wildly picturesque highlands of the 
Caucasus. 

Written in 1908, Casella’s version was published in both Russia and 
France. Scored for large orchestra, it requires four flutes, piccolo, two oboes, 
English horn, two clarinets, clarinetto piccolo, three bassoons, double bassoon, 
four horns, four trumpets, three trombones, tuba, four kettledrums, bass drum, 
three cymbals, side drum, tambourine, triangle, glockenspiel, gong, small bell 
(in A flat), two harps, and strings. Built freely around three themes, the fan- 
tasy employs a markedly Oriental melody immediately introduced in an 
Allegro agitato, D flat major, 12/16. English horn and cellos chant a second 
subject (Un poco meno mosso). Following the return of the first subject, the 
English horn discourses the theme of the trio (Andantino espressivo, A major, 
6/8). Cello, violin, and viola extend this in respective solos. After a brilliant 
review of earlier themes, the coda sets in (Presto furioso, 2/4). 

Casella’s arrangement was first performed by The Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on Nov. 19, 1909. 


L. B. 





Samuel Barber 

born: west CHESTER, PA., MAR. 9, I91O. 

His music reveals not only imaginative sympathy and technical ad'- 
dress, but a respect for brevity which is the soul of more than wiu 
When he has said his say, he has the good sense to stop , — ^Pitts 
Sanborn. 

^’^Sympliony in One Movement^’ 

VMUEL Barber wrote this Symphony during the winter of 1935-1936. It was 
ven its premiere by the Augusteo Orchestra, Rome, Italy, under the direction 
Bernardino Molinari in December, 1936. Its American premiere occurred 
a concert of the Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by Artur Rodzinski, in 
nuary, 1937, A special honor was accorded it when Mr. Rodzinski elected to 
jrform it at the Salzburg Festival in the summer of 1937, making it the only 
merican symphonic work in the calendar. In 1942, the composer revised the 
mphony, and in the new form it was first played by the Philadelphia 
rchestra, under Bruno Walter, on Feb. 18, 1944. The Philharmonic-Sym- 
lony introduced it to New York, under Mr. Walter’s direction on Mar. 8 of 
at year. 

Mr. Barber’s own explanation of the Symphony follows: 

The form of my Symphony in One Movement is a synthetic treatment of the 
ur-movement classical symphony. It is based on three themes of the initial Allegro 
)n troppo, which retain throughout the work their fundamental character, 
be Allegro opens with the usual exposition of a main theme, a more lyrical 
cond theme, and a closing theme. After a brief development of the three themes, 
stead of the customary recapitulation, the first theme, in diminution, forms the 
.sis of a scherzo section (Vivace). The second theme (oboe over muted strings) 
en appears in augmentation, in an extended Andante tranquillo. An intense 
escendo introduces the finale, which is a short passacaglia based on the first 
erne (introduced by the violoncelli and contrabass!), over which, together with 
jures from other themes, the closing theme is woven, thus serving as a recapitu- 
don for the entire symphony. 

Samuel Barber wrote his first music at the age of seven. He entered the 
artis Institute of Music when he was thirteen, studying piano with Isabella 
engerova, voice with Emilio de Gogorza, and composition with Rosario 
:alero. In 1932 he was graduated, and three years later he was awarded the 
dx de Rome, whereupon he put in two years as a student at the American 
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Academy in the Italian capital His next honors included two successiv 
awards of the Pulitzer Prize for Music, a distinction equaled up to then by n< 
other musician. He has composed prolifically, and his output includes songi 
choral pieces, chamber music, and orchestral compositions, 

Mr. Barber’s orchestral works have been listed in the programs of th 
Augusteo Orchestra in Rome, the Vienna Philharmonic, the BBC in Londor 
and those of all the major American orchestras. 

Among the pieces in larger forms are the Essay for Orchestra, Adagio fc 
Strings, the Overture to The School for Scandal, Music for a Scene fro? 
Shelley, a Violin Concerto and two symphonies. His chamber music con 
prises a String Quartet in B Minor, a Serenade for String Quartet, Dovt 
Beach for voice and string quartet, and a Sonata for Cello and Piano. In add 
tion to these, Mr, Barber has written a considerable number of songs. H 
choral works are The Virgin Martyrs and A Stopwatch and an Ordnance Ma 
(for men’s chorus and kettledrums), 

R, C, B. 

Adagio for String Orcliestra, Op. 1 1 

This PIECE was composed in 1936 as the slow movement of a string quart 
in B minor, and in the course of the same year was played in Rome by tl 
Pro Arte String Quartet. 

The first performance by string orchestra occurred on Nov. 5, 1938. Tl 
occasion was a broadcast of the NBC Symphony, under the direction ' 
Arturo Toscanini, The work bears this dedication: “To my aunt and unc 
Louise and Sidney Homer.” 

“Molto adagio espr. cantando” is the instruction at the beginning of d 
score. The key is B flat minor. Although 4/2 indicates the time at the ope 
ing, there are measures marked 5/2, 6/2, 3/2. 

The Adagio is based on a single lyric subject, given out immediately 1 
the first violins. The violas take it up, and there is canonic treatment. T 
theme appears in the other voices, eventually rising in the high strings to 
fortissimo climax. A pause is followed by a tranquil close. 

The Adagio for Strings was the recipient of a signal honor in that Iv 
Toscanini played it during a South American tour, it being the only comj 
sition by an American to be so favored. 

^'Second Essay’’ 

In 1937, Samuel Barber composed his Essay for Orchestra, which was fi 
performed by Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony in 1938. It was th 
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described as having been suggested by the literary form; the themes concise 
ind developed within the limits of the so called “essay” form. 

The Second Essay fallows along the same lines, but is for larger orchestra 
ind somewhat broader in scope. The main theme is announced at once by 
>olo flute, a second theme by violas, and a third figure by the brass. A fugal 
section follows, beginning in the wood winds and developed in the full 
orchestra with the intertwining of the first two themes. After a stretto and a 
fortissimo statement of the first theme, a coda, built on the ostinato third 
figure, brings the work to a broad conclusion. 





Bela Bartok 

born: nagyszentmiklos, Hungary, mar. 25, 1881. died: new york, sept. 26, 1945. 

^ela Bart6\ is perhaps the only man who has achieved a synthesis of 
the primitive and artistic languages of music . — ^Alfred Einstein. 


Concerto for Two Pianos with Orchestral Accompaniment 

I. Allegro molto. II. Lento ma non troppo. III. Allegro non troppo. 

The present work started as a Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion, and 
grew up to a Concerto for Two Pianos with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Bartok originally wrote it for the Basle (Switzerland) section of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music. As a piece of chamber music for 
two pianos and two percussion groups it was first performed there in Janu- 
ary, 1938. 

In that form, the work was later played in London (International Society 
for Contemporary Music), Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris, Zurich, Luxembourg, 
Budapest, and Venice, Its single American performance took place at a ses- 
sion of the New Friends of Music in the Town Hall, New York, on Nov. 3, 
1940. The soloists were the composer and his pupil and wife, Ditta Pasztory 
Bartok, with Saul Goodman and Henry Denecke, Jr., assisting as percussionists. 

The score then called for two pianos, three tympani, cymbals, triangle, two 
side drums, bass drum, tam-tam, and xylophone. Immediately after the Ameri- 
can premiere, Mr. Bartok decided to amplify the “sonata,” completing the new 
version the following month. He wrote. 

It seemed advisable, for certain technical reasons, to add orchestral accom- 
paniment to the work, though, as a matter of fact, it gives only color to cer- 
tain portions of the work. The two-piano and percussion parts remain practically 
unchanged, except for some of the climactic parts which are now taken over from 
the two pianos as tuttis by the orchestra. 

In the new version the scoring includes, besides pianos and percussion, two 
flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, contra- 
bassoon, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, celesta, and strings. 
Fritz Reiner led the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in the premiere of 
this version on Jan. 4, 1943. Mr. and Mrs. Bartok were again the soloists. 

The three-movement work opens with a brooding slow passage leading 
to the main section (Allegro molto) in rhythmically barbaric and energetic 
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style. The second theme of this movement appears in many contrapuntal 
combinations. The middle movement is a Lento ma non troppo, with an 
A-B-A sectional division. In the rondo-like finale (Allegro non troppo, 2/4) 
the xylophone gives out the relatively extended chief theme. Throughout the 
composition, percussion instruments often play solo roles. There is wide 
rhythmic variety and striking counterpoint, besides daring effects of grouping 
and color. Also apparent is Mr. Bartok’s well-known flair for utilizing short 
themes, especially in his piano music. These are handled with typical contra- 
puntal boldness. However, one or two longer themes crop up, notably in the 
finale, in which the xylophone states a sustained melody. The primitive and 
folkish quality felt in Mr. Bartok’s earlier music marks much of this work too. 

At ten Bfla Bartok was already playing the piano in public and compos- 
ing. At thirteen he began studying with Laszlo Erkel in Pressburg. A few 
years later he entered the Academy of Budapest. After graduating in 1903, 
he earned his living as teacher, pianist, organist, and arranger. He was ap- 
pointed professor of piano at the Academy in 1907. While still a student he 
became the close friend and associate of Zoltan Kodaly. Together they did 
research in Hungarian folk songs that was later to color their own music 
and esthetics. Among early influences, too, were Richard Strauss and Liszt, 
later Debussy. Between 1905 and 1914, Mr. Bartok spent almost as much time 
collecting Hungarian folk music as teaching and composing. The blunt, 
earthy, at times wildly passionate qualities of this material crept increasingly 
into his music. 

As composer Bartok first aroused wide popular response through two stage 
works, a ballet and an opera pantomime. Otto Gombosi, the Hungarian 
writer, has tried to show how the basic rhythmic trait of Bartok’s music 
adapts it readily to kinetic spectacle. He states: 

In its deepest fundamentals, Bartok’s music is of an elemental strength. . , . 
Rhythm of extreme potency is one of its most characteristic features. This rhythm 
gives his music that Dionysian strain that produces its elemental effect, besides also 
giving it the strong backbone of the vision of sound. This is the reason for the 
pantomimic aptitude of this music, which found its strongest expression in Bart6k’i> 
few stage works. 

Though Bartok had frequently toured Europe as pianist-composer, he first 
visited America in 1927. He returned here from Budapest late in 1940, accom^ 
panied by his wife, Ditta Pasztory, who had never been to America before. 
They appeared in the premiere of the Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion 
less than a week after their arrival. For more than a year Mr. Bartok worked 
at Columbia University on the Milman Parry collection of Yugoslav folk 
music. 


L. B. 
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Concerto for Orchestra 

1. Andante non troppo; allegro vivace. II. Allegro scherzando. III. Elegy: 

Andante non troppo. IV. Intermezzo interrotto: Allegretto. V. Finale: 

Presto. 

The Concerto for Orchestra was composed in October, 1943, for the Kousse- 
vitzky Musical Foundation, as a memorial tribute to Natalie Koussevitzky. 
It was first performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at an afternoon 
concert in Boston, Dec. 1, 1944, Serge Koussevitzky conducting. The same 
band was responsible also for its New York premiere in Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 10, 1945. 

It is scored for three flutes, piccolo, three oboes, English horn, three clari- 
nets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, tympani, tambourine, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, 
tam-tam, two harps, and strings. 

According to the composer, ‘‘The general mood of the work represents, apart 
from the jesting second movement, a gradual transition from the sternness 
of the first movement and the lugubrious death song of the third, to the life 
assertion of the last one.” 

Grimly ironic is the fact that Bartok composed the piece during his con- 
valescence from a grave illness, only to succumb to it a fitde over a year later. 

In any case, Bartok gave an explanation for calling this a concerto, instead 
of a symphony: 

The tide of this symphony-like orchestral work is explained by its tendency to 
treat of single instruments or instrument groups in a “concertant” or soloistic man- 
ner. The “virtuoso” treatment appears, for instance, in the fugato sections of the 
development of the first movement (brass instruments), or in the “perpetuum 
mobile”-like passage of the principal theme in the last movement (strings), and, 
especially, in the second movement, in which pairs of instruments consecutively 
appear with brilliant passages. 

As for the structure of the work, the first and fifth movements are written in a 
more or less regular sonata form. The development of the first fugato contains 
sections for brass; the exposition in the Finale is somewhat extended, and its 
development consists of a fugue built on the last theme of the exposition. Less 
traditional forms are found in the second and third movements. The main part 
of the second consists of a chain of independent short sections, by wind instruments 
consecutively introduced in five pairs (bassoons, oboes, clarinets, flutes, and muted 
trumpets). Thematically, the five sections have nothing in common. A kind of trio 
— a short chorale for brass instruments and side drum — ^follows, after which the 
five sections are recapitulated in a more elaborate instrumentation. The structure 
of the fourth movement is also chainlike; three themes appear successively. These 
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onstitute the core of the movement, which is enframed by a misty texture of 
udimentary motifs. Most of the thematic material of this movement derives from 
he ‘‘introduction” to the first movement. The form of the fourth movement — 
atermezzo interrotto [interrupted intermezzo] — could be rendered by the letter 
ymbols ABA — ^Interruption — BA, 


R. C. B. 



Ludwig van Beethoven 

born: BONN, DEC. i6, 1770. died: vienn.s m.^r. 26, 1827. 

Keep your eye on him; he will the world tall{ about htm 

day . — Mozart, in a letter to his father, 1787. 


Symphony in C major. No. 1 , Op. 2 1 

I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. II. Amlantc canrabilc con iiioto, HI. 
Menuetto: Allegro molto c vivace; 'I'rio. I\'. .\tlagio; .Vtlcgfu iui4u> c 
vivace. 

Confused explosions of the outr.igcous clTronlcry of a young man." 

“It is believed that a prodigal use of the most barbaric disson.mtrs .stni .t 
noisy use of all the orchestral instruments will make an clfcct. AI.is, the r.ir 
is stabbed, but there is no appeal to the heart.” 

The above quotations might lie taken as the bitter reactions of .1 critic 
or subscriber to a wild-eyed young composer’s hitest tietonation in ti.irtirgir 
Hall. One envisions a modern orchestra gone berserk in a .sLishitig euw 
cross of atonal shrieks. 

They are nothing of the sort. The first statement alludes to an criipfit'ii 
in the Leipzig Gewandhaus on Nov. 2f), l.SOl; the secoml to another ,tl the 
Paris Conservatory early in LSIO. I'hc “outrageous elfrontcry" w.is a vvtu 
phony in C major. The “young m;in” was Ludwig van ilecthovrn, ;tgr tbirtv. 

Beethoven wrote his First Symphony on the threshold of the ninctmuh 
century. He had previously composed only two works for orchestr.i, both 
piano concertos. Over him, as guides and warnings, hovered Ihiydu and 
Mozart, whose combined output of symphonies exceeded 1^11. Hefurr htm 
stretched a new world of expressive art, and he already glimjised its mot. an s. 

Echoes of the “old order” of Haydn and Mozart abound in the score. 'I'br 
accepted patterns and conventions were too strong to lireak overnight, fhii 
there was enough in the symphony to stamp it Beethoven’s and prochum .1 
fresh outlook and aim. Minor audacities of key and discord jarred on orthodox 
ears. There are little innovations in the use of the basses, in the scoring for 
winds, in developing crescendos that point to the future. Ihiough, app.ireiiilv, 
to have alarmed the sentinels of tlic older regime into pronouncing the -tym- 
phony “a danger to musical art.” 

Most of all, there was the third movement, innocuously laliclcd “Mrnurtto." 
That looked traditional enough, at least in print. H;iydn h.id inwrtrd 
minuet m all 118 of his symphonies, and thai there w.is Mo/.irt. But 
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iethoven’s third movement carried a joker, the qualifying words; Allegro 
olto e vivace. That joker was literally a ‘‘joke,” a “scherzo,” a bright bub- 
ing piece of badinage built on a simple ascending scale in G major, that 
lashed across the musical heavens in a dazzling arc of new light.” Despite 
e title, a concession to the past, Beethoven had brought the “scherzo” into 
e symphony, and there it remained. 

In the words of W. J. Henderson, 

Beethoven s innovation was in the thought rather than in the form. In the minuet 
the First Symphony the form is untouched, but the conception is revolutionary, 
altered the course of all modern symphonic composition quite as manifestly as 
e composer’s passage without pause from the scherzo to the finale of the fifth, 
lere are many learned pages about the Mozart and Haydn influence in the First 
mphony, but the minuet is the Jeap of Beethoven’s genius over the boundaries 
tradition. 

The symphony was premiered in Vienna on one of the most staggering 
ograms in history. Beethoven gave the concert, first announced in the 
^iener Zeitung on Mar. 26, 1800, for his own benefit. On the scheduled day, 
e program fairly sagged under the catalogue of numbers. It read: 

Today, Wednesday, April 2d, 1800, Herr Ludwig van Beethoven will have the 
>nor to give a grand concerto for his benefit in the Royal Imperial Court Theater 
side the Burg, The pieces which will be performed are the following: 

1. A grand symphony by the late Chapelmaster Mozart. 

2. An aria from The Creation by the Princely Chapelmaster Herr Haydn, sung 
' Mile. Saal. 

3! A grand concerto for the Pianoforte, played and composed by Herr Ludwig 
n Beethoven. 

4. A Septet, most humbly and obediently dedicated to Her Majesty the Empress, 
id composed by Herr Ludwig van Beethoven, for stringed and three wind instru- 
ents, played by Messrs. Schuppanzigh, Schreiber, Schindlecker, Bar, Nickel, 
atauschek, and Dietzel. 

5. A Duet from Haydn’s Creation, 

6. Herr Ludwig van Beethoven will improvise on the Pianoforte. 

7- A new grand symphony with complete orchestra, composed by Herr Ludwig 
in Beethoven. 

Tickets for boxes and stalls are to be had of Herr Beethoven at his lodgings in 
e Tiefen Graben, No. 241, third story, and of box-keeper. 

Prices of admission are as usual. 

The beginning is at half-past six o’clock. 

History does not record at what time the concert ended. One commentator, 
riting it up six months later in the Allgemeine Musi\alische Zeitung, 
Dinted out the beauties of the Concerto, without specifying which one 
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Beethoven played. He applauded the ‘‘taste and sentiment” of the Septet, 
which became highly popular. He found Beethoven’s improvising, which even 
astonished Mozart years before, to his liking. Although he praised the new 
symphony for containing “much art” and “abundant and original” ideas, he 
found that the wind instruments “were used far too much; so that the music 
is more for a band of wind instruments than an orchestra.” 

The conductor, Paul Wranitzky, and his orchestra almost succeeded in 
wrecking the concert. The men hated Herr Wranitzky and were prejudiced 
against Beethoven’s music. There had been only a partial rehearsal, and 
during the performance they ignored conductor and soloist alike. The play- 
ing was described as “shameful” in a Leipzig paper. However, the work 
gained steadily in public favor. 

Beethoven later offered the Symphony, the Septet, the Piano Concerto, 
Op. 19, and the Piano Sonata, Op. 22, to the publisher Hofmeister for the 
lump sum of seventy ducats, or f 140. For the symphony alone he asked the 
fabulous figure of $50. 

“You will perhaps be astonished,” he wrote, “that I make no difference 
between a sonata, a septet, and a symphony. But I make none, because I 
think a symphony will not sell as well as a sonata, although it should surely 
be worth more.” 

# # # 

“The Symphony is in the customary four sections, or movements. The key is 
C major. Yet it does not begin in that key, but with a discord in F major that 
shocked some pedants at the time. The slow introduction of twelve measures 
leads to the first movement proper (Allegro con brio). Its pages have spirit, 
gaiety, elegance, for this Symphony has well been termed a ‘symphony of 
comedy,’ though here and there a cloud may for the moment obscure its 
sunny brightness. The eighteenth century was not over when Beethoven com- 
posed it, and he was still looking at music through the eyes of Haydn and 
Mozart, in spite of the fact that the student may readily discover Beethovenish 
characteristics that are not derived from either Haydn or Mozart and dis- 
tinct intimadons of the moods and manners of the nineteenth century to come. 
However, comedy itself is not all compact of sunshine and, as the German 
proverb has it, laughter and weeping dwell in the same bag. 

“This brisk Allegro is followed in the then prevailing order by the slow 
movement (Andante cantabile con moto, in F major, and consequently not 
too slow). It is mainly built up on a tricky tune that no less an authority than 
Professor Tovey described as ‘kittenish.’ The attentive listener should ob- 
serve in this movement the recurrent passage of dotted notes for drums on G 
and then on C, the drums being tuned not in the tonic, but in the dominant. 
Yet bold though this device might have seemed, it was not wholly original. 
Mozart had anticipated Beethoven in his Linz Symphony. 
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I he ihirc! movement in name is the minuet usual in symphonies of the 
ghicenth ceniury (Meiuieito: Allegro medto e vivace, in C major), but in 
•alky Bceifiovcn was already Icioking forward toward the scherzo, with 
liich he was prcscnily m replace tlie minuet. This movement, then, is much 
ss the stalely dance in triple rhythm tiian a scherzo of generous propor- 
tiiis, ridi ill modulations and glowing color. The scherzo, like the minuet, 
ways includes a trio .wciion, I.asten in this trio to tlie delicious dialogue 
awerii wind tnstrtimerirs and strings atul to the rousing crescendo that ends 
just beCtire ilie repetition of the minuet. 

*T, he firiaie, in H major, o|'iens with seven measures of adagio devoted to a 
l.iyftil Siwlc passage ascending in the violins. "Fhe music then plunges into an 
Jlrip'o iiiiiliii r vivace, beginning svith a sprighilv theme for strings, which 
ices aliing to ihc ctiiichision in a whirl td" merriment and humorous sallies.'’ 


L. 11, 


Syitipliciiiy in 1) inainr, Nn. 2, C)p. 36 

I. Ailigui ijitiliu; .illrgo^ i Mil bfin. 11, Larghruo. HI. S«hrr/o. IV, Allegro- 
niolfo, 

lii'itf; st,\¥ fir pfi%%il*!e only a few one wort! deHeri[ai<ms of Beethoven’s 
ri'ond Syiiij4iuin% bin ’“invous’* waiuk! surely be one of them. It is dilTtcidt 
I \rr cyr iti eve With ilie savant wlai declaml that ‘‘pleasing badinage” 
tiiirs prliiiig down fioni it. However, a certain Spa/irr, known to have l>crn 
cnltivaird iiiiisiuan ainl a person <if **s-mmtl jutlgment,” found completely 
range dung'* to say aban the work’s iinale. To him that segment represented 
“gross monster, a pieriTtl tlragon which will not die, atul even in losing 
s blood, wild sviili rage, still ilrals vain but furious blows widr his tail, 
iitlriied by ibr Iasi agitriy.” 

(aitiip/iir this with ait r:sprrssion of Hector Berlioz’s rrgariling the same 
'1i IS a sretfisil scficrzo in two time* and its playfulness has |H^rhaps 
-iiiirdiiiig sitll itiorr delicate, more pic|nant.“ 

Cliir may lir jirritiiifrtl, one Irmas, a confused state of mind, thanks to the 
biiT. Ill an aiita/iiig picutre jtrrsenis itself, that of a gross monster 
‘/iir/i ikiiii ntifi hit furmnt Moms ipith its pleasing tail, losing Mood ami 
iif/iniigr iVi its piayiidnns, the mhile. 

Sffioiiily, otir iiidiiirs ftiwnird Ilrrltoz/ views, Hiere is joy in the Syrtiplioriy, 
III ilir surprising fliiiig abtiii the whole nvaiter i% that llerihoven coultl have 
if at all iii ilir lirprrssiiig circumstances surtamnding him at the ttme, 
1% Vfiiifliltil gatric is as far rritioved from die com|Hisrr’s imriiedtaie iroubla 
s a lioLir tirar ftoiii tfie tsi|tiatoi% .iddnig one more refuiaiioii lo tlic arguriirni 
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that a composer’s work mirrors his mental state — among other things—at 
the time of creation. 

To begin with, his deafness, which had recently come upon him with a 
great “roaring in the ears,” was increasing. Besides which, he was a victim of 
colic. Typical of a man at a loss to understand — or, perhaps, a man like 
Beethoven, to brook — ^his ills, he consulted many a physician with litde suc- 
cess. He went through fantastic therapeutic and untherapeutic ordeals, trying 
hot baths, cold baths, all sorts of pills and herbs, nostrums, panaceas, and nc 
one knows what else. One of his medical advisers suggested rest in the 
country, so Beethoven hied himself to Heiligenstadt, then a quiet litde village 
not far from Vieima, which looked across verdant meadows to the Danube 
and beyond to the distant Carpathian Moimtains. A legend about the localit) 
had it that the ancient Emperor Protus had planted there the first vine? 
of Noricum and also that the bubbling waters of a mineral spring had beer 
blessed by St. Severinus, thus giving them marvelous curative properties. 

Only to add to Beethoven’s trials came the crushing news that Giuliem 
Guicciardi had married a Count Gallenberg. This “little minx” of 17, to 
gether with her cousins, the Countess Josephine and Therese von Brunswick 
had been his pupil, and she had won his heart during the process. The com 
poser had asked her hand in marriage, and it is said that one of her parent; 
looked with tolerance on the idea, the other not at all. This, as can be readily 
imagined, was “the most unkindest cut of all,” so that his thought of putting 
an end to himself seemed a logical outgrowth of accumulated despairs. H< 
wrote to his brothers a letter, known as “Beethoven’s Will,” which is ar 
amazing example of documented melancholy. 

The Beethoven of that period, the winter of 1802-1803, is, strangely enough 
the Beethoven of the Second Symphony with its carefree, tripping lightness 
Marion M. Scott (Master Musicians Series) remarks eloquently on that theme 

There was in Beethoven something that transcended the ethics of Aeschylu 
and Sophocles — something that set him beside blind Homer and Virgil, whos< 
high thoughts reflected “the radiance of some mysterious and unrisen day.” Lik< 
them he could pass through tragedy to the greater knowledge beyond, where birtl 
and death, joy and sorrow, are but different sides of the same gold coin of lif( 
minted by God in eternity. 

Beethoven had walked the meadows of Heiligenstadt 4nd his mind had roamec 
the Elysian Fields of music before he passed into the valley of the shadow o 
death. But just before the path had gone down, he had seen, as sometimes happen 
in mountain regions, across the near gulf and intervening ranges, a radiant visioi 
of distant mountains on the horizon — ^he had seen Joy. He has left us that visioi 
in the passages of his D Major Symphony which prefigures the Choral Symphon- 
that was to come. He saw that vision because “he always held his head high evei 
when in pain.” 

# * * 
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“As in the case of the First Symphony, the Second has a slow introduction 
Adagio molto), but this introduction is much longer and, though based in 
tyle on Haydn’s symphonic introductions, is instinct with the new romantic 
reedom and contains a surprising prediction of the Ninth Symphony in a 
lescending octave passage. 

“The Allegro con brio that follows starts off with a buoyant theme that sets 
he pace for an energetic and generally cheerful movement. It is in the ensu- 
ng Larghetto in A major that we hear in full proclamation the individual 
'oice of Beethoven, as we have not heard it before. This has been aptly 
:alled one of the most luxurious slow movements in the world, and its rich- 
less in melodies has been described as ‘reckless.’ 

The next movement, again in D major, is this time called frankly a Scherzo, 
lot a menuetto. This concise Allegro is particularly noteworthy for the 
irophecy in its trio of the trio of the scherzo of the Ninth Symphony. 

“The finale, Allegro molto in D, is a forthright, humorous rondo. In view 
)f the tragedy of that summer, this Symphony might, perhaps, best be looked 
ipon as an escape.” 

^ ^ R. c. B. 


Symphony in E flat major, No. 3 (‘‘Eroica”), Op. 5 5 

I. Allegro con brio. IL Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. III. Scherzo: Allegro 
vivace; Trio. IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 

Ehe tale has been told often of this symphony’s original dedication to 
‘Buonaparte” and of the subsequent shift on a new title-page to Sinfonia 
^roica — Composta per festeggiare il sovvenire d'un grand’ uomo (Heroic 
Symphony — Composed to celebrate the memory of a great man) when Bee- 
hoven discovered that Napoleon had proclaimed himself Emperor. The 
letails require no enumeration. However, much as some of us might enjoy 
wading the fact of its first purpose, the symphony was already completed 
vhen Beethoven suffered a democrat’s change of heart, and like it or not, 
he piece is a kind of program music, written in admiration of Bonaparte, 
h support of that contention we have what are alleged to be Beethoven’s own 
words spoken at the announcement of Napoleon’s death, “Did I not foresee 
he catastrophe when I wrote the funeral march in the Eroica?” 

Since Beethoven left no actual program other than the title-page maneuvers, 
t is interesting to study the strive and heave of attempted explanations that 
lave been perpetrated. Czerny, among others, envisioned the first Allegro as 
1 sea fight, the Funeral March as a memorial to Nelson, yet both suggestions 
leem oblivious of the “Buonaparte” dedication. 
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No less a personage than Berlioz advanced the theory that “the Scherzo 
and the Finale picture funeral games given in honor of the dead hero, such 
as Homer describes in his Iliad” Marx, on the other hand, comes forward 
with the following solution of the entire work, “L An ideal battle as 
the Einbegriff [purport] of an heroic life; IL A nocturnal inspection of the 
battlefield; III. Merrymaking in camp; IV. Celebration of peace.’" 

Lenz supplies this account, “L Life and death of a hero; IL Funeral; III. 
Truce at the grave; IV. Funeral feast and heroic ballad.” OulibichefiF argued 
that the Scherzo connoted an armistice, the soldiers on pleasure bent. The 
Finale, he admitted, had him guessing, since he could not seem to relate it 
to the preceding sections. An ingenious view by Ambros of the variations 
has them “following one upon the other like a procession of many genera- 
tions of men marching up to the Cyclopean monument erected to the hero and 
crowning it with wreath and flowers.” 

Richard Wagner, last but not least, felt that the Funeral March portrays 
the “deeply, stoutly suffering man,” the Scherzo the “gladly, blithely doing 
man,” and the Finale “man entire, harmoniously at one with self, in those 
emotions where the memory of sorrow becomes itself the shaping force of 
noble deeds.” 

The musicologist, the historian, and the fictionist may be permitted their 
interpretations, but the music remains as a monument to a great and power- 
fully expressive mind, whose thoughts and imaginings, whatever they may 
have been, became crystallized into the brilliant, overwhelming pattern of a 
timeless creation. 

The Symphony was written in the years 1803-1804. It obtained a private 
performance or, possibly, a general rehearsal, in the palace of Prince Lobkowitz 
in December, 1804. The first public performance occurred in the Theater an 
der Wien on Apr. 7, 1805, at a concert sponsored by the violinist Franz 
Clement. And here, we are surprised to learn, the work, according to the 
printed program, is dedicated to the Prince! 

At its premiere the Symphony occasioned one piece of impromptu criticism 
from the gallery, says Czerny, when a listener shouted down, “Fd give an- 
other kreuzer if they would stop.” 

Some other declarations — ^from more serious and reflective sources, however 
^were not altogether favorable to the work, one authority characterizing it as 
virtually a daring and wild fantasia, of inordinate length and extreme difiS- 
culty of execution. There is no lack,” he continued, “of striking and beautiful 
passages in which the force and talent of the composer are obvious; but . . . 
the work seems to lose itself in utter confusion.” 

Another expert suggested shortening the symphony, because, “it would 
gam immensely.” And so it went! 

Perhaps, it is best to go to the composer himself for an opinion on his 
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m work, an opinion given when he had already done eight o£ the nine 
□aphonies. In the summer of 1817, Beethoyen and the poet Christian 
uffner, who is allegedly responsible for the text of the Choral Fantasia, 
a. 80, were at dinner in the tavern Zur Rose, Nussdorf. Kuffner asked his 
iebrated companion which of his symphonies was his favorite. 

“Eh! Eh!” Beethoven, in excellent spirits, replied, “Why, the Eroica!* 

The poet remarked, “I should have guessed the C Minor.” 

“No,” Beethoven insisted, “the Eroica" 

Ra Ca B. 

Symphony in B flat major. No. 4, Op. 60 

L Adagio; Allegro vivace. II. Adagio. III. Allegro vivace. Trio. Un poco 

meno allegro. IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 

[OGRAPHERs AND annotators cannot be blamed for waxing lyrical over this 
mphony. Few can resist reading a romance in its pages. A “symphony of 
/e” one has boldly dubbed it. Others, with Beethoven’s famous undated and 
[addressed letter to the “Immortal Beloved” in mind, regard the Fourth as 
similar testament of passion. 

Romain Rolland is certain the symphony is secretly addressed to the 
)untess Theresa von Brunswick, whom Beethoven wooed and won • . . 
r a while. “A pure, fragrant flower,” says the Frenchman of the sym- 
Lony, “which treasures up the perfume of those days.” Another French 
lolar, Vincent d’Indy, appears to prefer Theresa’s cousin, Countess Giulietta 
ricciardi, as the symphony’s heroine. 

There is no known way of determining whether Theresa or Giulietta 
spired the symphony, though the facts and circumstances favor Theresa. 
:tually, it is pure supposition to attribute the Fourth to romantic pressure 
all. What is beyond question is that the spring and summer of 1806, when 
e symphony was presumably written, were one of the happiest and serenest 
eathing spells in Beethoven’s stormy career. The spring had been almost 
Lrely a holiday, spent in Hungary on the estate of Count Brunswick. There 
had reveled in the beautiful natural surroundings of the place and courted 
e Count’s sister Theresa. And, there, in May, he apparently became engaged 
her. Anyway, we have Theresa’s word for it. As customary in Beethoven’s 
7e life, the affair came to nothing. One biographer explains Beethoven’s 
[lure ever to marry as a conflict between the real and the ideal. “He ideal- 
^d women,” says Peter Latham; “idealized them romantically without any 
Eerence to realities; and one after another the girls on whom he cast his 
es were discarded because they failed to live up to his impossible standards.” 
The assumed circumstances of Beethoven’s stay on the Brunswick estate at 
artonvasar have led the Theresa theorists to date the mysterious epistle to 
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the “Immortal Beloved” as of that enchanted spring. Toward the summer, 
Beethoven’s visit with the Brunswicks came to an end. He had accepted an 
invitation to spend the summer and autumn with his friend and patron Prince 
Lichnowsky at the Castle Gratz in Silesia. In October, he was back in Vienna. 
Accompanying him to the Austrian capital were the G major Piano Con- 
certo the Rasoumows\y Quartets, Op. 59, and the C minor Variations. Also, 
the Symphony in B flat major. No. 4, Op. 60, with its romantic confidences, 
if any. 

The dedication of the Symphony to a Count Franz von Oppersdorf ties in 
with Beethoven’s sojourn at the Castle Gratz. One day Beethoven and Prince 
Lichnowsky visited the Count, who occupied a castle in near-by Oberglogau. 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony was among the numbers played by the Count’s 
excellent private orchestra. Beethoven was naturally delighted. Later, when the 
Count commissioned him to write a symphony, he accepted eagerly. Bee- 
thoven pocketed the advanced five hundred florins. 

He intended the great C minor Symphony for the Count. The contract 
included six months’ performing rights. But Beethoven changed his mind, 
disposed otherwise of the Fifth Symphony, apologized humbly to his titled 
client, and sent along the Fourth, instead. Hence the dedication. The Count, 
quite humanly, was anything but mollified. He said nothing, but no further 
commissions came from Oberglogau. Doubtless what nettled Count Oppers- 
dorf most was the fact that the Fourth, when delivered, had already been 
sold and premiered. The first performance had occurred at a special sub- 
scription concert organized for Beethoven’s benefit and held at the house of 
another of Beethoven’s titled clients, Prince Lobkowitz, in March, 1807. 

Robert Schumann’s famous remark about the Fourth Symphony — ^“a slender 
Greek maiden between two Norse giants” — ^was, of course, no allusion to 
either of the named Austrian countesses. Whether Schumann, in his own 
romantic and buoyant way, regarded it in any strict sense as a “symphony 
of love” is not known. Wha;t he sought to emphasize was the striking con- 
trast between the softer moods of the Fourth and the epic sweep of the 
Third and Fifth. 

Certainly Beethoven has climbed down from the panoramic peaks of the 
Eroica, and some fierce psychological crisis looms grimly between the Fourth 
and the Fifth. Supreme hero worship inspired the Eroica, and supreme vic- 
tor)' over blackest despair the Fifth. The Fourth lives in its own serener 
element. “Beethoven must have been inspired by the very genius of happi- 
ness when he conceived and worked out the many beautiful themes of this 
joyous composition,” says Grove. Of course, the Fourth also sounds a note of 
passion and mystery. No composition of Beethoven’s is ever sweetness and 
hght alone. 

* * * 
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“Mystery and romance breathe through the elaborate introduction (Adagio, 
B flat major, 4/4) which this Symphony, like the Second, possesses, but the 
nood turns to merriment when the theme of the Allegro vivace (also B flat 
najor, 4/4) makes its skipping entrance. The second movement (Adagio, 
E flat major, 3/4) is akin in its luxuriance of inspiration and melodic richness 
;o the Larghetto of the Second Symphony, establishing another bond between 
;he Second and the Fourth. Here we must listen to Hector Berlioz, who has 
written of the first half of this Symphony with a unique eloquence: 

The character of this score is generally lively, nimble, joyous, or of a heavenly 
iweetness. If we except the meditative Adagio, which serves as an introduction, 
he first movement is almost entirely given up to joyfulness. The motive in de- 
ached notes with which the Allegro begins is only a canvas on which the com- 
Doser spreads other and more substantial melodies, which thus render the appar- 
mdy chief idea of the beginning an accessory. This artifice, though it is fertile in 
:urious and interesting results, had already been employed by Mozart and Haydn 
with equal success. But we find in the second section of this same Allegro an idea 
fiat is truly new, the first measures of which captivate the attention; this idea, 
ifter leading the hearer s mind through mysterious developments, astonishes it by 
ts unexpected ending. . . . 

This astonishing crescendo is one of the most skilfully contrived things we know 
Df in music: you will hardly find its equal except in that which ends the famous 
Scherzo of the Symphony in C minor. And this latter, in spite of its immense 
effectiveness, is conceived on a less vast scale, for it sets out from piano to arrive 
It the final explosion without departing from the principal key, while the one 
whose march we have just described* starts from mezzoforte, is lost for a moment 
in a pianissimo beneath which are harmonies with vague and undecided coloring, 
then reappears with chords of a more determined tonality, and bursts out only at 
fie moment when the cloud that veiled this modulation is completely dissipated. 
Yon might compare it to a river whose calm waters suddenly disappear and 
only leave the subterranean bed to plunge with a roar in a foaming waterfall. 

As for the Adagio — ^it escapes analysis. It is so pure in form, the melodic 
expression is so angelic and of such irresistible tenderness, that the prodigious art 
of the workmanship disappears completely. You are seized, from the first meas- 
ares, by an emotion which at the end becomes overwhelming in its intensity; and 
it is only in the works of one of the giants of poetry that we can find a point of 
comparison with this sublime page of the giant of music. Nothing, indeed, more 
resembles the impression produced by this Adagio than that which we experience 
when we read the touching episode of Francesca da Rimini in the Divina Corn- 
media, the recital of which Virgil cannot hear ‘without weeping in sobs’ and 
which, at the last verse, makes Dante fall as a dead body falls. This movement 
seems to have been sighed by the Archangel Michael one day when, seized by an 
access of melancholy, he stood upon the threshold of the empyrean and contem- 
plated the worlds. 
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“The third movement (Allegro vivace, B flat major, 3/4), sometimes called 
a minuet, sometimes a scherzo, is planned on a large scale and is further 
remarkable for the fact that, as in the Scherzo of the Seventh Symphony, 
the delicious trio (Un poco meno mosso) is played twice, the minuet or 
scherzo proper being repeated each time. 

“In the exuberant Finale (Allegro ma non troppo, B flat major, 2/4) per- 
petual motion in tone, flashing and glittering with tunefulness and fun, 
holds sway. The movement opens with a suggestion of Bach, and presently 
we are aware that Beethoven has assimilated the spirit of Mozart and Haydn 
as at an earlier time he had paid them the compliment of imitation.” 

The score calls for one flute, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two 
horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and the usual strings. 


Symphony in C minor, No. 5, Op. (J 

1. Allegro con brio. II. Andante con moto. III. Allegro. IV. Finale: Allegro. 

Since conflict and struggle are elements readily translated into art and 
promptly grasped as such, the adoption as a rallying victory cry of the four- 
note rhythmic figure that blazes like a streak of lightning through the first 
movement of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony was logically apt. Implicit in 
Beethoven’s tense fabric is a titanic clash of wills. On the one hand. Fate. 
Not the cold, impersonal law of things indifferent to Man, but an active 
enemy. On the other, Man, drawing on his deepest resources to rise victor 
in deadly combat with the foe. If Ae chroniclers have not lied, Beethoven 
conceived the rhythmic motto as symbolic of “Fate knocking on the door,” 
thus supplying a key to the ensuing drama. Even without this clue, a study 
of Beethoven’s temperament and high ethical purposes, together with a nor- 
mal esthetic reaction to the music itself, would suffice to establish the drama 
as an epic struggle on a moral plane. 

Accordingly, unlike the Seventh Symphony, which has released “roaring 
cataracts of nonsense” along various lines of interpretation, the Fifth is 
clearly patterned on a moral program capable of a single broad analysis. 
Expounders of this “program” have been legion, from Berlioz down. Each has 
defined its message according to his own style and taste. Each has termed the 
“enemy” according to his own philosophical bent, from “monster,” “fiend,” 
“forces of evil” to a “malign Providence.” But all have viewed the contest 
as moving from abject despair and helplessness through prayerful truce to 
savage defiance and victory. Commentators have even sensed in the C minor’s 
raging pages a stern grapple with the thought of suicide, and Beethoven’s 
harsh accesses of anguish might well bear them out. Unquestionably the Fifth 
Symphony enshrines some fierce encounter with conscience raised to cosmic 
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utterance. So long as man is prey to moral and mental torture, the C minor 
will hymn his torment and release. 

That is one way of viewing the Fifth Symphony. Another is to examine it 
along stricdy esthetic lines. The absolute logic of composition has struck all 
students. Massive and compact, the symphony follows fhe relendess course of 
its ideas. Nothing alien or irrelevant to Beethoven’s scheme crops up. Every- 
thing is irrevocably right. Nothing lingers unduly, nothing disappears too 
soon. One instinctively expects the return of a theme in its new guise. Art and 
human nature blend in a single entity, until the symphony becomes the echo 
of our own shrieking inner selves. Perhaps only in Dante do we find such 
fierce admission of human pain and ecstasy rendered in such condensed and 
concentrated speech. 

Beehoven allowed the germinal ideas of the C minor Symphony to simmer 
long in his mind. Motives for hree movements were sketched as early as 
1800 and 1801, though the finishing touches were not applied to the sym- 
phony until March, 1808, at Heiligenstadt, his favorite country haunt outside 
Vienna. In the interim the ideas underwent constant rejection and revision. 
By his own admission, the creative process was always an arduous one of 
trial and error that droned on in his head. Years would go by before he jotted 
down an idea that had taken root and vegetated in his brain. Acutely con- 
scious of what he wanted, he waited for a theme to develop as if out of its 
own inherited traits. “Then begins in my head the working out in breadth, 
height, and depth,” he once wrote. “Since I am aware of what I want, the 
fundamental idea never leaves me. It mounts, it grows. I see before my 
mind the picture in its whole extent, as if in a single grasp.” Often Beethoven 
wrote out the trend of an idea in words, interpolating random notes. Some- 
times in the midst of a conversation or during a walk he would mutter or howl 
strange sequences of sound in an effort to seize and fix a stray idea. 

We can thus visualize the probable course of the C minor from emo- 
tional inception to full development. Some experience or group of experi- 
ences had shaken Beethoven severely. Certainly bitter memories of Giulietta 
Guicciardi and Therese von Brunswick enter the C minor’s confessional. 
Beethoven’s deafness was steadily growing worse. In the Heiligenstadt Will 
he reviewed his “blighted hopes” and in his wretchedness shrieked to high 
heaven for one more day of “pure joy.” Thoughts of suicide and early 
death probably assailed him. Then themes began to filter through his mind, 
colored by these thoughts and seizures of grief, until the plan of a great moral 
drama took shape. He would fight destiny to victory and achieve reconcilia- 
tion with the world. Around this decision musical and emotional patterns 
slowly formed. With the musician and man so closely coordinated in thought 
and feeling, the process of shifting from emotional to artistic planes was 
complete and true. After stern and unsparing scrutiny of each detail, the 
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struggle finally took finished form as the C minor Symphony. The poet 
Wordsworth believed that art was the calm remembrance of emotional states. 
Beethoven’s great symphony was thus a monument to an ordeal shaped in 
the quiet sessions of creative genius. 

The work was first performed on Dec. 22, 1808, at the Theater an der 
Wien, Vienna, on an all-Beethoven program. It formed part of the first 
program of the New York Philharmonic Society on Dec. 7, 1842. 

* * # 

“Among the satisfactions that an audience has in listening to Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony is the pleasure of recognition. The work begins immediately 
with the full orchestra sounding three eighth-note G’s, followed by a descent 
of a major third to a long-held E flat. From these four notes so combined the 
entire first movement is derived, and the same rhythmic figure crops up 
repeatedly in the succeeding movements, 

“Although the figure in question is rhythmic rather than melodic, it is so 
compelling that the hearer catches it at once and is haunted by it forever 
after. Concertgoers are as familiar with Tate knocking at the door^ as with 
the music of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ or ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ But if the 
Fifth Symphony has its theme tattoo, it has also its theme song— the principal 
subject of the second movement. This bravely ingratiating melody, given out 
at once by violas and cellos in unison, everybody is certain to remember. 
And if the subsidiary themes of the first and the second movements and the 
principal subject of the scherzo are a trifle less definitely striking as tunes, 
they too are not the sort of thing that goes in one ear and out of the other. 

“The uncanny scherzo (Allegro, C minor, 3/4), introduced by the common 
chord of C minor in arpeggio, is the musical embodiment of the terror that 
walketh by night. Berlioz says of the opening: ‘It is as fascinating as the gaze 
of a mesmerizer.’ A famous bridge passage, a supreme example of musical 
suspense, leads from the nightmare of the scherzo, pianissimo at first and then 
in a sweeping crescendo, to the triumphant proclamation of the C major 
finale (Allegro maestoso, 4/4).” 

The effect produced by this Symphony on a contemporary composer is 
indicated in the frenetic outburst of the veteran Lesueur to the youthful 
Berlioz: “Ouf! Let me get out; I must have air. It is unbelievable! Marvellous! 
It has so upset and bewildered me that when I wanted to put on my hat, 

I could not find my headT 

The Symphony is dedicated to Prince von Lobkowitz and Count Rasu- 
mowsky. The score calls for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets 
m pairs, kettledrums, and the usual strings, plus, in the finale, piccolo, double- 
bassoon, and three trombones. 


L. B. 
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Symphony in F major, No. 6 ("Pastoral”), Op. 68 

L (ilcerlul impressions awakened by arrival in the country (Allegro ma 
noil iroppci), II. Scene by the hrmik (Andante inolto moto). III. Merry 
gathering nf country h)lk (Allegro). IV, Thunderstorm: tempest (Allegro), 
V. Shepherds Sotig; glad and grate! iil icclings after the storm (Alle- 

grettci). 

The fiest performance ol this Symphony took place at the Theater an dcr 
Wien, \ irnna, on Dec. 22, IHOH. All the pieces performed on that occasion 
were iiy Berthovem 1, he comjnm'r had inserted an advertisement in the 
If-' ir/irr Ztiiang^ a week before the event, but only a few persons attended. 
I he present work was listcrl in tlie printed program at tlic concert as '‘A 
Symphony eiilided Recollrt'tions of Life in the Country, in F major. No. 5'’-— 
(otivioiisly the IKmonit %vith tlie wrong numbering). Also^ included were an 
aria, 'S\h, pcrfitlo,'* wliich ivas sung by Jo.sephine Kilitzky; Hymn with Latin 
tvu written in church style, witli cluirus aiul solo; the G major Piano Con- 
crrtig played by IlcTtlun'err, a **(irand Symphony in C minor No. 6”— (again 
wrong numbering); the Sjnetu.-c frotu the Mass in G major; Fantasie for 
Ihanolortr Solo, and tlie I'anrasic for Pianoforte, “into wliich the full or- 
iiirstra enters liitlr by liftie, arid at the cud the chorus joins in the Finale.’* 

Ilrnlioven, not unuMi.d for him, had expericncctl some had moments with 
the ori'hrMra at rrhcar\ak atul, as might have been expected, he flayed some 
of its mrmlirrs cr nelly, b'urthrrmore, his attitiulc at the concert: was rather 
I urions, tcTirring bet wren frirmilincss and itajiiy. When Prince Wiclhorsky 
took his seat in the theater, Bertlun'en nodded to lilm in sardonic manner, and 
some have adv.mcril tlie theory this was tnving to the fact that of the many 
invited notabilities the Prince ah me slujwed up. 

Adding morr fuel to tlir j»enrral conflagration, the clarinets apparently 
made an iiiif cintmaie error during the perlortnance of tlie Fantasie ftir Ihano, 
Glionis, and Orchestra, IkTthtiven, who was at the piano, jumped up and in 
Mcnforiati tones saki, '‘Sileme! Silence! I’hat is all wrong. Once more, once 
itiorr!“ It ilevrlopcil that Beethoven liimsclC bail been guilty of a slip when 
lie abwiii inirulrilly playcil a repeat which he had previously decided to cut. 
Natiirallv, dir «irciiestra members reliclled at their |>uhlic humiliation, and 
several itireairrirtt m de|iart forthwith. Nevertlieless, tlie concert was gone 
d'lrongh siniieliow. It began at half past six and ended four hours later! 

At ihr litdr i'ountry jilacr of I leiligenstadi, the Sixth Symphony was coin- 
lileted in the ittkldle of the year 

Ill Ins very ftrsi skeidirs of the Symphony, Beethoven wrote the instruction 
iliaf ’"‘Iltr hearer should be |iermitte<l to discover the situations for him- 
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self,” addiag, almost as an afterthought, ‘‘He who has ever conceived an idea 
of country life ought to be able, without many indications, to think bf the 
author’s meaning.” Still later the composer did some reconsidering, and 
prefixed each movement with a special tide, at the same time inserting, 
“More an expression of feeling than of painting,” a legend which appeared 
in the program at the Symphony’s first hearing. 

Beethoven was passionately fond of Nature for herself, besides finding 
solace in communion with her from the assorted ills that beset him. His love 
of her was simplicity itself. He could admire her through listening to the 
song of a bird at dawn, through gazing upon the gende slope of some grassy 
meadow or the graceful curve of leafJaden branches over a bubbling stream. 
“She was also a friend with whom he took pleasures in familiar talk, the 
only intercourse to which his deafness presented no obstacle,” wrote Vincent 
d’Indy. 

Although the Symphony was inspired by the rural beauties of Heiligenstadt 
and its environs, its general scheme follows too closely the plan of a work 
by Justin Heinrich Knecht for it to have been an accident. This, too, is a 
symphony, and it had been described by its composer as “A Musical Por- 
trait of Nature: Grand Symphony for two violins, viola and bass, two flutes, 
two oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets, and drums ad lib., in which are ex- 
pressed in sounds . , ” then followed an explanation of its five movements, 
thus: 

I. A beautiful country where the sun is shining, brooks traverse the vale, the 
birds twitter, a waterfall tumbles from the mountain, the shepherd plays his pipe, 
the lambs gambol around, and there the sweet voice of the shepherdess is heard. 

IL Suddenly the sky is overcast, an oppressive closeness pervades the air, black 
clouds pile up, the wind rises, thunder is heard from afar, and the storm 
approaches. 

III. The tempest bursts in all its fury. The wind howls, and the rain beats 
down. The trees groan, and the waters of the streams rush furiously. 

IV. The storm gradually subsides, the clouds disperse, and the sky becomes 
clear. 

V. Nature raises its joyful voice to heaven in song of gratitude to the Creator. 

The curious thing about the whole matter is that the Knecht Symphony 
was published by a firm that brought out simultaneously the set of three early 
piano sonatas, composed by Beethoven around 1783. And still more curious 
is the fact that on the back cover of the sonatas the publisher had placed an 
advertisement of the Knecht Symphony, movements, description, and all! 
It seems logical to assume that Beethoven took more than one peek at that 
advertisement. However, in rebuttal it must be said that “storm” music was 
no novelty in Beethoven’s time. There was one such example in Steibelt’s 
Concerto for Piano, provocatively labeled, “The Storm; Preceded by a Pastoral 
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Rondo.” Another item, which used to get frequent hearings at the Abbe 
Vogler’s organ concerts, carried the title, “The Shepherd’s Pleasure, Inter- 
rupted by a Storm ” 

The Pastoral Symphony is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, two trombones, kettledrums, 
and strings. 

° R. C. B. 


Symphony in A major, No. 7, Op. 92 

1. Poco sostenuto. Vivace. IL Allegretto. III. Presto. Presto meno assai. 

IV. Finale: Allegro con brio. 

Richard Wagner, rather given to lofty phrase making, once called this 
symphony “the apotheosis of the dance,” and through his mystic, super- 
natural imaginings, he went on to say that it “belongs to the Night Spirit and 
his crew, and if anyone plays it, tables and benches, cans and cups, the grand- 
mother, the blind and the lame, aye, the children in the cradle, fall to danc- 
ing.” All this, of course, is pre-Walt Disney fantasy. 

Vincent d’Indy, less obstreperous, perhaps, refers to it as “nothing else than 
a pastoral symphony. The rhythm of the piece has truly nothing of the dance 
about it; it would seem, rather, to come from the song of a bird.” 

Thus, we have two completely opposing views from two eminent musi- 
cians, and the followers of both have been legion. Many other impressions 
of the composition, you can be sure, have been set down in the stark, staring 
coldness of print, but it would serve no purpose to go about enumerating 
them, save that of confusion, before which the Messrs. Wagner and D’Indy, 
all unwittingly, have genuflected nobly. 

According to Thayer, Beethoven started work on the symphony in the 
spring of 1812. There are some differences of opinion as to that date, Pro- 
d’homme advancing the theory that initiatory sketches were struck in the 
winter of 1811-1812. In any case, a letter of Beethoven’s, written on May 8, 
1812, carried the significant message that a new symphony was in process of 
construction. Another letter, penned on July 19, stated simply, “A new sym- 
phony is now ready.” 

Among the pieces composed by Beethoven in that year were the Eighth 
Symphony, a Piano Trio in B flat major. Three Equali for Four Trombones, 
the G major Sonata for Violin and Piano, and other items. The Seventh 
Symphony was dedicated to Count Moritz von Fries, and it was published in 
1816. The piano edition of the number Beethoven dedicated to the Tsarina 
Elizabeth Alexiewna. 

On Dec. 8, 1813, the Seventh Symphony had a remarkable success at its 
world premiere in the large hall of the University of Vienna. Spohr reports 
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the performance ars giving “extraordinary pleasure ... in spite of the often 
ridiculous conducting of Beethoven.” He hints further that at the rehearsals 
Beethoven’s directing took on all the qualities of podial gymnastics; he 
would call for a diminuendo by crouching low and for the corresponding 
crescendo by straightening up. Yet tragedy stalked all through the event, for 
Beethoven, whose deafness prevented him from hearing all but the loud tones 
of the orchestra, made a pathetic blunder at one point — during a very soft 
passage. 

The program at the premiere of the Seventh offered besides, two Marches, 
one each by Dussek and Pleyel, “played by Malzel’s automatic trumpeter with 
full orchestral accompaniment,” and Wellingtons Sieg, oder die Schlacht bei 
Vittoria. (The “automatic trumpeter,” one of the strange contraptions of 
Johann Nepomuk Malzel, celebrated maker of automata, need scarcely be 
pointed to as the forerunner of present-day innovations in musical instru- 
ments, as, for instance, on one delirious occasion in our own Carnegie Hall, 
an airplane propeller!) 

Beethoven had completed Wellingtons Sieg in October of 1813, in honor 
of the Duke of Wellington’s victory over the French in Spain on June 21 of 
the same year. 

Malzel had engineered the whole idea of that concert, which was to be 
“for the benefit of Austrian and Bavarian soldiers disabled at the battle of 
Hanau.” So successful was it that a second was given on Dec. 12, the admission 
prices being ten and five florins, and the “gate” at both events amounting to 
4,006 gulden — which is a lot of gulden. The composer’s pleasure knew no 
bounds, naturally. In fact, he so bubbled over with joy that he made grateful 
avowal, by way of a public letter, to all who had participated in the ven- 
tures. To Malzel, however, went the major part of his penned tribute with 
the words: 

It is Malzel, especially, who deserves all our thanks. He was the first to con- 
ceive the idea of the concert, and it was he that busied himself with the organiza- 
tion and the ensemble in all the details. I owe him special thanks for having given 
me the opportunity of offering my compositions to the public use and thus ful- 
filling the ardent vow made by me long ago of putting the fruits of my labor on 
the altar of the country. 

The Symphony was played again in Vienna on Feb. 27, 1814, The follow- 
ing Nov. 29, it was given, together with a new cantata, Der glorreiche Augen- 
blic\, dedicated to the Congress at Vienna, and Wellington's Sieg, In the huge 
gathering were the Empress of Austria, the Tsarina of Russia, and the Queen 
of Prussia. The same program was repeated at a concert for Beethoven’s bene- 
fit on Dec. 2, but a small audience attended. Important first performances of 
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le work occurred at Leipzig, on Dec. 12, 1816; London, June 9, 1817; Paris, 
lar. 1, 1829; New York, Nov. 18, 1843 (Philharmonic Society). 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony has not lacked distinguished choreog- 
iphers, since the celebrated Isadora Duncan danced all but the first move- 
lent at a performance in the Metropolitan Opera House on Nov. 6^ 1908, 
dth the Symphony Orchestra of New York under Walter Damrosch’s direc- 
on, and the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo has presented a choreographic ver- 
on of the entire work. 

The Symphony is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
Dons, two horns, two trumpets, tympani, and the usual strings. 

* * # 

“The Seventh Symphony begins in its title key of A major with a long 
itroduction (Poco sostenuto), which has almost the importance of a sepa- 
ite movement. The second theme of this introduction, a capricious, tripping 
lelody, first given out by a solo oboe, is not only one of the most captivating 
lat Beethoven ever invented, but might by the unprejudiced witness be very 
^ell taken for either an invitation to the dance or the caroling of a bird, 
"he principal theme of the main body of the movement (Vivace, A major), 
rst announced by the flute, dominates the whole movement with its dotted 
actylic rhythm. D’Indy to the contrary notwithstanding, this theme might 
1 its turn be taken just as well by the same listener for a further invitation 
:> the dance as again for the piping of a bird. 

“The second movement, an Allegretto opening in A minor on a long-held, 
aysterious 6-4 chord of the tonic, is one of the most remarkable pages in all 
kethoven. Here, if the dance simile is to be preserved, it must be a solemn, 
itual dance. Thus, the movement has been likened to a procession in the 
atacombs. But it has been likened as well to the love dream of an odalisque! 
“The third movement is in reality a brilliant scherzo, though marked only 
^resto (in F major). Twice it is interrupted by the strains of the somewhat 
^ss rapid trio (Assai meno presto, D major), enshrining the melody which 
I’Indy says was taken from the pilgrims’ hymn of Lower Austria. 

“The Finale is an Allegro of enormous energy and rhythmic incisiveness, 
^hose tumultuous measures have been specifically compared with widely 
liverse dances. Some, like d’Indy, have heard here the rough jollity of merry- 
making peasants, a 'Bauertanz* or ‘Peasant Dance,’ while to others this 
finale is nothing less than the ceremonial dance of those priests of Cybele, 
he Corybants, round the cradle of the infant Zeus.” 


R. c. B. 
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Symphon 7 in F major, No. 8, Op, 93 

L Allegro vivace e coa brio. IL Allegretto scherzando. III. Tempo di 
minuetto. IV. Allegro vivace. 

The Eighth Symphony’s first performance was a private one at the house 
of the Archduke Rudolph in Vienna, on Apr. 20, 1813. It was not given a 
public hearing until the following year, at Vienna’s Redoutensaal, Feb. 27, 
1814. The audience reacted indifierendy, and the next day one reviewer 
attributed that to the presence on the same program of the very popular 
Seventh, whose Allegretto had been encored. Beethoven, who called the 
Eighth his “little symphony in F” (as distinguished from his “great” sym- 
phony in A, the Seventh) was irritated by the- public’s coldness, remarking 
peevishly that the Eighth was “much better” than the Seventh, and under the 
circumstances one can sympathize with the curious turnabout. It took time for 
the Eighth to make any impression on audiences, although attempts were made 
to that end by performing along with it the Allegretto of the Seventh! 

The Eighth has not escaped the attention of commentators who would 
provide it with a specific program. Thus, it has been described as a “military 
trilogy,” for reasons best known to the phrase maker. Vincent d’Indy, probably 
under the influence of the Pastoral, spoke of the effect of Nature on Beethoven’s 
soul He supports his theory with the suggestion that a peasant band is bur- 
lesqued in the trio of the Minuetto, For him the Hungarian theme used in the 
Finale connotes the presence of gypsy musicians amid the rustic festivities. 

Pitts Sanborn’s less programmatic viewpoint defines this as the 

symphony of laughter — ^not the laughter of childlike glee or of a reckless and de- 
spairing levity. Rather it is the “vast and inextinguishable laughter” Shelley speaks 
of in Prometheus Unbound, It is the laughter of a man who has lived and suf- 
fered and, scaling the heights, achieved the summit. . . . Only here and there 
does a note of rebellion momentarily obtrude itself; and here and there, in brief 
lyrical repose, we have, remembering Sir Thomas Browne, an intimation of 
Divinity more than the ear discovers. 

# # # 

“The first movement (Adlegro vivace e con brio, F major, 3/4) opens with a 
bright tune that sets the joyous mood and temper of the work. A second subject 
of the ‘rollicking movement is one of Beethoven’s most delicious inspirations.’ 

“The second movement (Allegretto scherzando, B flat major, 2/4) has a 
persistent and staccato ticking. This gave rise to the legend that it was based 
on a canon or round, ‘Ta, ta, lieber Malzel,’ written by Beethoven as a tribute 
to the inventor of the metronome. Although historians have not taken the 
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legend to their bosoms, the ticking goes on metronomically all the same. Of 
this section Berlioz once remarked, It is one of those productions for which 
neither model nor pendant can be found. This sort of thing falls entire from 
heaven into the composer’s brain. He writes it at a single sitting, and we are 
amazed at hearing it.’ What Berlioz did not know, obviously, was that the 
movement’s spontaneous quality was obtained at the expense of much labor, 
as Beethoven’s sketches indicate. 

"‘The third movement presents, instead of a scherzo, a ‘stately minuet’ 
(Tempo di minuetto, F major, 3/4). It is not the symphonic minuet that we 
meet with in the First Symphony, but one more typical of the eighteenth- 
century dance with its court formality. Yet, according to dependable sources, 
the music is ‘not untinged with irony, for all its courtly melodiousness.’ 

“Incidentally, while Beethoven s intentions regarding this minuet are not 
mysterious, dispute has come up about the tempo at which to play it. In his 
treatise On Conducting, Richard Wagner said of it: 

I have, myself, only once been present at a rehearsal of one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, when Mendelssohn conducted. The rehearsal took place at Berlin, 
and the symphony was No. 8 (in F major). . . . This incomparably bright sym- 
phony was rendered in a remarkably smooth and genial manner. Mendelssohn 
himself once remarked to me, with regard to conducting, that he thought most 
harm was done by taking a tempo too slow, and that, on the contrary, he always 
recommended quick tempi, as being less detrimental. Really good execution, he 
thought, was at all times a rare thing, but shortcomings might be disguised if care 
was taken that they should not appear very prominent; and the best way to do 
this was ‘to get over the ground quickly.’ . . . Beethoven, as is not uncommon 
with him, meant to write a tme minuet in his F major Symphony. He places it 
between the two main Allegro movements, as a sort of complementary antithesis 
to an Allegro scherzando which precedes it; and, to remove any doubt as to his 
intention regarding tempo, he designates it not as a minuetto, but as Tempo di 
minuetto. This novel and unconventional characterization of the two middle 
movements of a symphony was almost entirely overlooked. The Allegretto scher- 
zando was taken to represent the usual andante, the Tempo di minuetto the 
familiar scherzo; and, as the two movements thus interpreted seem rather paltry, 
and none of the usual effects could be got out of them, our musicians came to 
regard this symphony as a sort of accidental hors d oeuvre of Beethoven’s muse, 
who, after the exertions of the A major Symphony, ‘had chosen to take things 
rather easily.’ Accordingly, after the Allegretto scherzando, the time of which is 
invariably dragged somewhat, the Tempo di minuetto is universally served up as a 
refreshing handler, which passes the ear without leaving any distinct impression. 
Now the late Kappelmeister Reissiger, of Dresden, once conducted this symphony 
there, and I happened to be present at the performance, together with Mendels- 
sohn. We talked about the dilemma just described and its proper solution, con- 
cerning which I told Mendelssohn that I believed I had convinced Reissiger, who 
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had rcHiiised that he would take the tempo slower than usual. Mendelssohn 
rfectly agreed with me. We listened. The third movement began, and I was 
terrified on hearing precisely the old L^dler tempo, but, before I could give way 
to my annoyance, Mendelssohn smiled and pleasantly nodded his head, as if to 
say ‘Now it’s all right! Bravo!’ So my terror changed to astonishment. . . . 
Mendelssohn’s indifference to this queer, artistic contretemps raised doubts in my 
mind whether he saw any distinction and difference in the case at all. I fancied 
myself standing before an abyss of superficiality, a veritable void. 

“In the finale (Allegro vivace, F major, 4/4) ‘joy is truly unconfined and the 
music roars and billows with the impact of Olympian laughter.’ ” 


R. c. B. 


Symphony in D minor, No. 9, with Final Chorus on 
Schiller’s ‘'Ode to Joy,” Op. 125 

1. Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. II. Molto vivace. Presto. III. 
Adagio molto e cantabile. Andante moderate. IV. Allegro assai. Quartet 
and Chorus. 

Though the controversy has quieted down considerably, Beethoven’s great 
choral symphony was long a storm center of esthetic wrangling. Was the choral 
finale a mistake or a supreme stroke of genius.? Did Beethoven conceive the 
broad outlines of the D minor Symphony with the sung text in mind as an 
integral part? Are the first three movements striedy “absolute,” Le,, without 
program, or do they tinfold some moral and intellectual drama reaching an 
inevitable denouement in Schiller’s “Ode to Joy”? 

The safest and easiest answer, one implying utter faith in the Master, is that 
Beethoven knew what he was about, that the choral movement, far from being 
an accident or a gigantic artistic blunder, was the one and only solution of the 
emotional and symphonic issues raised by the first three movements. We know 
that he cast aside a tentatively sketched instrumental finale, later utilizing the 
discarded material in the A minor Quartet, Op. 132. We also know that Czerny 
affirmed bluntly that Beethoven expressed dissatisfaction with the choral device 
after the premiere and resolved to substitute a purely orchestral finale. But 
Beethoven was forever discarding and rejecting and revising. The rejection of 
a sketch proves litde. And as for Czerny’s statement, Schindler flady and 
conclusively refuted it. 

The scholarly alignment over the crucial issue of the finale has been for- 
midable. As recendy as Mar. 29, 1929, Philip Hale left Symphony Hall in 
Boston a confirmed dissenter. “Better to leave the hall with the memory of the 
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dagio,” he wrote, “than to depart with the vocal hurry-scurry and shouting of 
e finale measures assailing ears and nerves.” 

Beethoven had so pitilessly handicapped the singers, Hale avowed, that they 
unded like “an irritated kennel.” Assuredly it was no sacrilege, he went on, 
view the finale as a let-down from the sublimities of the earlier sections, 
rhere is more frenzied joy in the Scherzo; greater world-embracing humanity, 
loftier, nobler spirit in the Adagio,” he declared. Besides, the Theme of Joy 
elf was “not one of Beethoven’s most fortunate inventions.” It might be 
>inted out here that this particular “invention” of Beethoven cost him over 
?'o hundred trial sketches before he hit upon the melodic sequence that would 
St suit his purpose, his aim being a self-developing idea of exultant joy 
pable of ramifying to sublime breadth and power. Tovey, Grove, and Wagner 
;ree in recognizing it as a great theme. Grove stating that a “nobler and more 
iduring tune does not exist” and Wagner going into raptures over its “pure 
id lasting humanity” as Beethoven treats it. 

Professor Tovey solved the problem of whether to regard the finale as the 
rime or crown” of the whole symphony, by the simple logic of deduction: 
rhere is no part of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony which does not become 
e clearer to us for assuming that the choral finale is right; and there is hardly 
point that does not become difficult and obscure as soon as we fall into the 
ibit which assumes that the choral finale is wrong.” 

Proceeding on this premise, then, it is erroneous (1) to regard the finale as a 
under and detach it from the other three movements; (2) to accept the finale 
an accident, sublime in itself, but alien to the work as a whole, in short, to 
nsider the Ninth Symphony as music’s supreme hybrid and not be unduly 
)set over the fact; and (3) to conclude that an instrumental finale would have 
ted Beethoven’s scheme better. 

Assuming, accordingly, that the choral finale is right, does it signify a 
ogrammatic content in the other three movements? Grove thought not, 
king the position that the symphony has no meaning other than its musical 
le. The train of thought and feeling developed in the “Ode to Joy” could be 
llowed, he believed, without any attempt to reconcile it with the emotional 
end of the Allegro, Scherzo, and Adagio. 

Lawrence Gilman was stung to vehement rebuttal by this “shocking exhibi- 
m of esthetic irresponsibility.” With true esthetic valor, he flouted the blithe 
sumption that a supposedly organic work of art could be built of irrecon- 
[able parts as an “amazingly frivolous thesis.” Gilman flady rejected the idea 
: a symphonic mongrel, “three-fourths absolute music and one-fourth cantata.” 
ike Wagner and Tovey, he sought a unifying poetic line, a “spiritual cord, 
hich threads it, in Shankara’s phrase, like the string in a chain of pearls.” 
riefly, a vision of life. In this vision, “fatefulness and transport, wild humor. 
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and superterrestrial beauty, mystery and exaltation, tragical despair and shout- 
ing among the stars” blended powerfully. 

A more concrete program than that has been assigned to the symphony, of 
which Marion M. Scott’s version is the tersest: the first movement is Destiny 
and the “inexorable order of the universe”; the second, physical exuberance and 
energy; the third, Love; the fourth, Joy, 'which was to Beethoven what Charity 
was to St, Paul, “the one thing without which all else was incomplete.” 

This would bear out Professor Tovey’s thesis that the Ninth Symphony, 
considered as a dramatic unit, is virtually "a search for a theme on which the 
mind could rest as a final solution of typical human doubts and difficulties.” 
This theme was that of the choral “Ode to Joy.” The transition from the instru- 
mental to the choral is dramatic, though die shift is by no means abrupt. 
Beethoven employs a bridge passage that is the essence of drama. He surveys 
the past and eyes the magnificent future. Scott says (Master Musician Series) : 

With fiercely clamoring cellos and basses, Beethoven reviews and dismisses each 
movement in turn; then comes the earliest glimpse of the new order, a fore- 
shadowing of the great tune which is to be the theme of the finale. This first reveals 
itself in the cellos and basses, then gradually shines out in full beauty in the 
orchestra; the realization, when it comes, is a moment to live for. 

The weird and resdess clamor returns and is silenced only by the baritone’s 
rebuke: “O, friends, friends, not these sounds! Let us sing something more 
pleasant, more full of gladness.” And the chorus swings into action with the first 
three verses from Schiller’s Ode, The baritone has certainly given a clue to the 
nature of the emotional transition that would be revealing if the music itself did 
not fully convey the change. The introductory words are not Schiller’s. Beethoven 
intended the dramatic contrast to strike home at once. Surely, the need for 
words in the finale argues a “content” in the earlier movements, lending itself 
to programmatic analysis. Wagner, always a daring pioneer in exploring the 
uncharted programs of great symphonic music, felt it did and arrived at a 
highly plausible reading of Beethoven’s “vision of life.” It follows: 

I. A struggle, conceived in the greatest grandeur, of the soul contending for 
happiness against the oppression of that inimical power which places itself between 
us and the joys of earth, appears to be the basis of the first movement. The great 
principal theme, which at the very beginning, issues forth bare and mighty, as it 
were, from a mysteriously hiding veil, might be transcribed, not altogether in- 
appropriately to the meaning of the whole tone poem, in Goethe’s words: “Re- 
nounce, thou must — renounce!” 

n. Wild delight seizes us at once with the first rhythms of this second move- 
ment. It is a new world which we enter, one in which we are carried away to dizzy 
intoxication. With the abrupt entrance of the middle part there is suddenly dis- 
closed to us a scene of worldly joy and happy contentment. A certain sturdy cheer- 
fulness seems to address itself to us in the simple, oft-repeated theme. 
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III. How differently these tones speak to our hearts! How pure, how celes- 
tially soothing they are as they melt the defiance, the wild impulse o£ the soul 
harassed by despair into a soft, melancholy feeling! It is as if memory awoke within 
us — ^the memory of an early enjoyed, purest happiness. With this recollection a 
sweet longing, too, comes over us, which is expressed so beautifully in the second 
theme of the movement. 

IV. A harsh outcry begins the transition from the third to the fourth move- 
ments, a cry of disappointment at not attaining the contentment so earnestly 
sought. Then, with the beginning of the Ode, we hear clearly expressed what 
must appear to the anxious seeker for happiness as the highest lasting pleasure. 

Schiller’s Ode had long dominated Beethoven’s thoughts, both as expressing 
his own ideas of human brotherhood and as a suitable text for musical setting. 
At various times during a period of roughly thirty years, he entertained the idea 
of rendering the exultant verses into music. The history of Beethoven’s contact 
with this hymn, together with a study of its full import, is a further guide to 
an understanding of the Ninth Symphony, though biographers like Thayer 
dismiss as "‘fantastic” the theory that Beethoven conceived the work ''ab initio 
as a celebration of joy.” 

As early as 1793 we find a record of Beethoven’s having announced plans to 
set Schiller’s poem. It occurs in a letter written to Charlotte von Schiller by 
Fischenich, a worthy burgher of Bonn, Beethoven’s birthplace. “I am enclosing 
with this a setting of the ‘Feuerfarbe,’ ” he writes, “on which I should like to 
have your opinion. It is by a young man of this place whose musical talents are 
universally praised and whom the elector has sent to Haydn in Vienna, He 
proposes also to compose Schiller’s Treude,’ and indeed strophe by strophe.” 
Haydn’s new pupil was the twenty-three-year-old Beethoven. It took him three 
decades to carry out the plan he had divulged to his fellow townsman regarding 
Schiller’s poem, and then by no means “strophe by strophe.” His sketchbooks 
show occasional tinkering with the idea in 1798 and 1811. For a while he 
thought of setting the verses as a concert aria and even of introducing the words 
as sung interludes in an overture. In 1822, while developing some already begun 
sketches of the D minor Symphony, he made a free outline of the choral 
movement, using Schiller’s Ode as text. 

In devising the choral finale as the logical outgrowth of his symphony, 
Beethoven was naturally confronted with an artistic problem all the more 
staggering because utterly unprecedented — that of making such a movement 
fit one of the longest and most elaborate symphonic spans in music. Schindler 
writes: 

When he reached the development of the fourth movement, there began a 
struggle such as is seldom seen. The object was to find a proper manner of intro- 
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ducing Schiller’s Ode. One day on entering the room he exclaimed, “I have it! 

I have it!” With that he showed me the sketchbook bearing the words “Let us 
sing the song of the immortal Schiller, ‘An die Freude.’ ” 

Reasons of unity and time forced Beethoven to employ in all only one-third 
of the ninety-six lines making up Schiller’s “An die Freude” poem, and those 
in freely rearranged order. Grove was sure Beethoven had omitted some of the 
lines because of their “bad taste,” though Schiller’s indiscretion amounts to 
nothing more gauche than a few lines about wine drinking. Since Beethoven 
knew the whole ode by heart and it had come to have a poetic and spiritual 
influence upon him as an unbroken unit, it may help to outline the poem 
stanza by stanza as the romantic German poet wrote it. Incidentally, Schiller 
was twenty-five when he wrote it as a kind of tribute to his friendship with 
Christian Gottfried Korner. The ode was designed to be sung by friends 
“around the festive hoard,” the chorus, in the style of Greek drama, repeating 
and commenting upon the sentiments expressed. 

Each of the eight twelve-line stanzas contains a four-line chorus. Stanza I 
shows how joy makes all men brothers; Stanza II invites all those capable of 
love and friendship to join the circle; Stanza III states that all hving creatures 
are capable of joy; Stanza IV describes joy as the controlling force in the 
universe, not merely in a material way, but in the intellectual, moral, and 
religious sense too, as taken up in Stanza V. The remainder of the poem 
reviews the effects of joy, proving in Stanza VI that by making men generous, 
helpful, and forgiving it makes them gods, in Stanza VII that it lifts social 
intercourse to higher levels, where our thoughts confront the “Good Spirit,” 
and in Stanza VIII that joy makes for noble feeling and action. Finally, the 
chorus swears, “by this golden wine,” to live by this definition of joy. 

By one of those puzzling reversals so typical of Beethoven’s career, the D 
minor, though bought and paid for a London Philharmonic premiere, was first 
produced in Vienna where it was tumultuously received. The place was the 
Karnthnerthortheater; the date May 7, 1824. The Gesselschaft der Musikfreunde, 
when offered the work, had turned it down as too great a financial risk. 
Beethoven then thought of Berlin as a suitable locale for the premiere. But 
Viennese patrons and friends prevailed on his civic pride to bestow the honor 
on his own beloved Vienna, their main argument being that shame and 
humiliation would reflect on one and all if the premiere occurred elsewhere. 

When the work was given in London the following year, mention was duly 
made of the original commission. In fact, the manuscript copy owned by the 
London Philharmonic Society makes no bones about its having been “composed 
for the Philharmonic Society in London.” Actually, the score bears a dedication 
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o Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia, who acknowledged receipt of it by sending 
Beethoven an alleged diamond ring that was found to encase not a diamond 
)ut a cheap “reddish stone” which Beethoven wrathfuUy disposed of at the 
learest jeweler. Efforts have been made to clear the Prussian ruler of practical 
oking, on the suspicion that the gems were surreptitiously changed en route. 

The choral text follows, accompanied by Natalie Macfarren’s translation 
^Novello & Co.) : 

Baritone: — O Freunde, nicht diese Tone! Sondern lasst uns angenehmere 
instimmen, und freudenvollere. (O friends, no more these sounds continue! Let us 
aise a song of sympathy, of gladness. O joy, let us praise thee!) 


Quartet, and Chorus] 

Praise to Joy, the God-descended 
Daughter of Elysium! 

Ray of mirth and rapture blended. 
Goddess, to thy shrine we come. 

By thy magic is united 

What stern Custom parted wide, 

All mankind are brothers plighted 
Where thy gentle wings abide. 

Ye to whom the boon is measured. 
Friend to be of faithful friend, 

Who a wife has won and treasured. 

To our strain your voices lend! 

Yea, if any hold in keeping 
Only one heart all his own. 

Let him join us, or else weeping, 

Steal from out our midst, unknown. 
Draughts of joy, from cup o’erflowing, 
Bounteous Nature freely gives 
Grace to just and unjust showing, 
Blessing everything that lives. 

Wine she gave to us and kisses, 

Loyal friend on life’s steep road, 
E’en the worm can feel life’s blisses. 
And the Seraph dwells with God. 


[Baritone Solo, 

Freude, schoner Gdtterfunken, 

Tochter aus Elysium, 

Wir becreten feuer-trunken, 

Himmlische, dein Heiligthuml 
Deine Zauber binden wieder, 

Was die Mode streng getheilt; 

Alle Menschen werden Briider, 

Wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt. 

Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 

Eines Freundes Freund zu sein, 

Wer ein holdes Weib crrungen, 

Mische seinen Jubel ein! 

Ja, wer auch nur eine Seele 
Sein nennt au£ dem Erdenrundl 
Und wer’s nie gekonnt, der stehle 
Weinend such aus diesem Bund! 

Freude trinken alle Wesen 
An den Briisten der Natur; 

Alle Guten, alle Bosen 
Folgen ihrer Rosenspur. 

Kiisse gab sie uns und Reben, 

Einen Freund, gepriift im Tod; 

Wollust ward dem Wurm gegeben, 

Und der Cherub steht vor Gott. 

[Tenor Solo 

Froh, wie seine Sonnen fliegen 

Durch des Himmels pracht’gen Plan, 
Laufet, Briider, cure Bahn, 

Freudig, wie ein Held zum Siegen. 

Freude, schoner Gdtterfunken, 

Tochter aus Elysium, 

Wir betreten feuer-trunken, 

Himmlische, dein Heiligthuml 
Deine Zauber binden wieder, 

Was die Mode streng getheilt; 

Alle Menschen werden Briider, 

Wo dein sanfter Fliigel weUt. 


AND Chorus] 

Glad as the suns His will sent plying 
Through the vast abyss of space. 
Brothers, run your joyous race, 
tiero-like to conquest flying. 

Praise to Joy, the God-descended 
Daughter of Elysium! 

Ray of mirth and rapture blended. 
Goddess, to thy shrine we come. 
By thy magic is united 

What stern Custom parted wide. 
All mankind are brothers plighted 
Where thy gentle wings abide. 
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[Chorus] 


Seid umschlungcn Millionenl 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 
Briider iibcr’m Sternenzelt 
Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 

Ihr stiirzt nieder, Millionen? 
Ahnest du den Schdpfer, Wdt? 
Such’ ihn iiber’m Sternenzelt! 
Uber Sternen muss er wohnen. 


O ye millions, I embrace ye, 

With a kiss for all the world! 
Brothers, o’er yon starry sphere 
Surely dwells a loving Father. 

O ye millions, kneel before Him, 
World, dost feel thy Maker near? 
Seek Him o’er yon starry sphere. 
O’er the stars enthroned, adore Him! 


[Chorus] 


“Freude, schoner Gdtterfunken, 

Tochtcr aus Elysium,” etc. 

[and] 

“Seid umschlungen, Millionenl 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt,” etc. 
Ihr stiirzt nieder, Millionen, 

Ahnest du den Schdpfer, Welt? 

Such’ ihn iiber’m Sternenzelt! 

Briider! Briider! 

Uber’m Sternenzelt 

Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 


“Praise to Joy, the God-descended 
Daughter of Elysium,” etc. 

[and] 

*‘0 ye millions, I embrace ye! 

With a kiss for all the world!” etc. 
O ye millions, kneel before Him, 
World, dost feel thy Maker near? 
Seek Him o’er yon starry sphere, 
Brothers! Brothers! 

O’er the stars enthroned, adore Him! 


Freude, Tochter aus Elysium, 
Deine Zauber binden wieder. 
Was die Mode streng getheilt; 

Alle Menschen werden Briider, 
Wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt. 


[Chorus] 

Joy, thou daughter of Elysium, 
By thy magic is united 
What stern Custom parted wide. 

All mankind are brothers plighted 
Where thy gentle wings abide. 


[Quartet and Chorus] 

“Seid umschlungen, Millionen!” etc, “O ye millions, I embrace ye!” etc. 


L. B. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C major. No. 1, 

Op. 15 

I. Allegro con brio. II. Largo. III. Rondo: Allegro scherzando. 

Altogether, Beethoven composed seven piano concertos, or, perhaps, six and 
a third, since only the first movement of one such work survives. Five of them, 
however, are in the active repertory, though the second is infrequently played. 

The C major, No, 1, was written, it is said, in 1797, some two years after the 
B flat major, which is commonly known as the second. An error in the 
publication of the two concertos brought about the inconsistent numbering. 
The C major was first performed, according to Bekker, in Vienna, on Apr. 2, 
1800, when Beethoven also introduced the First Symphony. 

Before either of these two concertos, though, Beethoven had delivered himself 
of another, in E flat, at the tender age of fourteen. The manuscript, thirty-two 
pages long, shows a complete solo part with the orchestral introduction, as well 
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interludes, in piano transcription. Thayer is of the opinion that Beethoven 
red the work originally for small orchestra, consisting of strings, flutes, and 
'ns. For a long time it remained unknown. In 1865 Thayer, quoting the 
mes, included it in his catalogue of Beethoven’s works, and Guido Adler 
sred an edition of the music, which was published in 1888. 
fhe other attempt at the form, which immediately precedes any of the five 
iblished concertos, is that in the key of D, and here we call again on Thayer, 

0 advances the theory that it was composed between Beethoven’s eighteenth 

1 twenty-third year. Of this, only the first movement exists. 

fhe C major Concerto opens with a brilliant orchestral utterance, offering 
: first two themes on which it dwells for some time, prior to the entrance of 
: solo instrument. Written in the period of Beethoven’s Mozart-Haydn con- 
>usness, it shows strongly the influence of both men. Yet in the middle of the 
ivement a new power asserts itself, that of Beethoven, who appears to be 
ring himself loose from the old moorings. 

rhe second movement again bows in the general direction of Mozart with 
graceful melody, given principally to the piano. A clarinet takes the lead 
:asionally, and the piano part weaves about it in delicate ornamentation, 
rhe third movement is a Rondo, leaning to the Haydnesque, not only as to 
)ice of form, but also with respect to the joyous spirit of the music. 

R. C. B. 

Fhe B flat Piano Concerto, No. 2, Op. 19, actually the first in date of 
nposition, was probably completed in March, 1795. It was revised for the 
rformance in Prague of 1798. Beethoven, however, was never satisfied with it. 
ith refreshing candor he wrote to the publisher Hofmeister in 1801 : ‘T value 
i concerto at only ten ducats, because, as I have already written, I do not give 
3Ut as one of my best.” Though many might haggle over the price, analysts 
i concert pianists have agreed with him. “Beethoven was perfectly right,” 
: English biographer Marion M; Scott commented dryly, “the Concerto, 
)ugh elegant, is indeterminate. Its best touches are never made fully effective 
IS, for example, the transition from C major ^ to D flat fp at bars 39 to 43 
the first movement.” 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C minor, No. 3, 
Op. 37 

I. Allegro con brio. IL Largo. III. Rondo: Allegro. 

PRTL 5, 1803, was a hectic day for a young man in Vienna named Ludwig 
n Beethoven. A concert of his music was scheduled for that evening at the 
leater an der Wien. Among the works billed were a First and Second 
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Symphony, an Oratorio, and a Piano Concerto in C minor. The soloist was to 
be himself. Parts of the Concerto and Oratorio were still unwritten. Many 
passages looked like hieroglyphic symbols. A rehearsal was to begin at eight 
and continue dll long past noon. So that the Gargantuan program might end 
before midnight, the concert was to start at six. Prices had been doubled and 
tripled, and grumblings were already heard from the Viennese public. 

It is not known whether Beethoven slept on the night of Apr. 4. At five the 
following morning his friend and pupil, Ferdinand Ries, found him in bed 
writing out the trombone parts of the Oratorio. The solo passages of the Con- 
certo were indicated by empty spaces or strange scrawlings. Beethoven made 
some speedy additions to the scores and left with Ries for the rehearsal. ‘It was 
terrible/' says Ries. So terrible that Beethoven despaired of the concert’s going 
through without mishap. In the midst of the arduous rehearsing the men grew 
hungry and sullen. Prince Charles Lichnowsky, who was present, saved the day 
by sending out for bread, cold meat, and wine, and inviting the musicians to 
’ partake. They did, avidly, and their mood brightened. The rest of the rehearsal 
went better. At 2:30, after six and a half grueling hours, they adjourned till 
early evening. 

At the concert the Ritter (Knight) von Seyfried turned the pages for 
Beethoven in the Concerto. It was then and long remained a practice for concert 
pianists to play with the music before them. But Beethoven’s manuscript was 
almost bare of notes. The few markings were signs recognizable to Beethoven 
alone. The tided page turner has left an account of his plight: 

I saw almost nothing but empty leaves; at the most here and there a few 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, wholly unintelligible to me, scribbled down to serve as 
clues for him. He played nearly all the solo part from memory. As was often the 
case, he had not had time to put it all on paper. Whenever he reached the end of 
an “invisible” passage, he gave me a secret nod. My evident anxiety not to miss 
the decisive moment amused him greatiy. 

Whatever the cause, the public was far from impressed by the new concerto. 
Even the Oratorio Christus in Oelberg was coolly received. But just as the 
rehearsal was saved from a fiasco by the timely appearance of food, the concert 
and its irritations were promptly forgotten at a late supper described by the 
Ritter von Seyfried as “jovial.” If Beethoven could “laugh heartily” at the 
memory of the Ritter’s distress while turning empty pages, he was taking the 
whole dismal affair like a sport. No doubt the 1,800 gulden he netted from the 
concert helped cheer him up when the niggardly notices appeared. The Vien- 
nese press either dismissed the concert Hghdy or groused about the raised 
admission prices. 

Ries was the soloist at the Concerto’s second performance, which occurred at 
the Augarten in Vienna late in July the following year. Beethoven conducted. 
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Ries wrote out a cadenza which met with the composer’s approval; but while 
rehearsing, mufied some notes in a knotty passage. Beethoven urged him to 
write an easier one. Ries did, though he was thoroughly peeved about it. At the 
concert Beethoven sat down just as his friend was about to begin the cadenza. 
Ries tells what happened next: 

“I could not prevail on myself to choose the easier passage, and when I boldly 
began the harder one Beethoven gave a tremendous jerk with his chair. 
However, it all went well, and delighted him so that he cried ‘Bravo’ loudly. 
This pleased the audience, and gave me at once a position as an artist.” When 
composer and soloist met after the concert Beethoven again congratulated Ries, 
who was a star pupil of his. But he added sternly: “How obstinate you are! 
If you had failed in that passage, I would never have given you a lesson again.” 

The C minor Concerto marks a stage in Beethoven’s development midway 
between a style broadly influenced by Mozart and one more distincdy his own. 
The opening theme of the first movement (Allegro con brio, C minor, 4/4), 
first announced by unison strings, is strictly Beethovenish. The second subject 
(E flat major), appearing first in clarinets and first violins, bears a strong 
Mozartean flavor. Unlike Beethoven’s later concertos, the slow movement 
(Largo, E major, 3/8) does not flow into the finale without a break. The rich 
development of the broad melody which is its base is without parallel in 
concerto literature. The finale, in masterly rondo form (Allegro, C minor 2/4), 
contains an enharmonic change in the solo writing that foreshadows the style 
of a much later Beethoven. 

In all, three noblemen, two of them princes, are variously associated with the 
C minor Concerto: Prince Lichnowsky, who fed the orchestra at rehearsal, the 
Ritter von Seyfried, who turned pages of “invisible” writing, and Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia, to whom the work is dedicated, 

L. B. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in G major, No. 4, 
Op. 58 

1. AUegro moderato. IL Andante con moto. III. Rondo: Vivace. 

Dedicated to the Archduke Rudolph of Austria, this Concerto had Its first 
public performance in the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, on Dec. 22, 1808. 
The program on that memorable — ^in more ways than one — occasion was all- 
Beethoven. The list offered, besides the Concerto, “A symphony entitled 
Recollections of Life in the Country, in F major, No. 5” — (obviously the 
Pastoral with the wrong numbering); an Aria, “Ah, perfido,” delivered by 
Josephine Kilitzky; Hymn with soloists and chorus; Grand Symphony in C 
minor. No. 6 — (again wrong numbering) ; the Sanctus from the Mass in C 
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major; Fantasia for Pianoforte Solo; Fantasia for Pianoforte “into which the 
full orchestra enters little by little, and at the end the chorus joins in the Finale.” 

The Josephine Kilitzky mentioned as singer of “Ah, perfido,” by the way, 
got her opportunity after two others had rejected the engagement — ^Anna 
Pauline Milder, because Beethoven had referred to her betrothed as “a stupid 
ass,” and Antonia Campi, because her husband resented the fact that she had 
not been approached first. Mme. Campi, we are told, was an extremely capable 
artist with a beautiful voice and seventeen children, among them one set of 
triplets and four pairs of twins! 

The Ealitzky girl, scared stiff, could barely sing a note. As one auditor put it, 
“That the beautiful child trembled more than she sang was to be laid to the 
terrible cold; for we shivered in the boxes, although wrapped in furs and 
cloaks.” However, subsequent reports on her capabilities are all to the compli- 
mentary. She sang for many years, and often and well, no matter — one surmises 
—whether the mercury was up or down. 

The opinion of early nineteenth-century critics is divided on the subject of 
Beethoven’s powers as pianist. J. B. Cramer, an eminent performer himself, 
said of him, “All in all, Beethoven was, if not the greatest, certainly one of the 
greatest and most admirable pianists I have ever heard.” But Ludwig Spohr 
balanced the scale after hearing Beethoven play. He said: 

It was by no means an enjoyment, for, in the first place, the piano was woefully 
out of tune, which, however, troubled Beethoven litde, for he could hear nothing 
of it; and, secondly, of the former so much admired excellence of the virtuoso 
scarcely anything was left, in consequence of his total deafness. In the forte the 
poor deaf man hammered in such a way upon the keys that entire groups of notes 
were inaudible, so that one lost entire intelligence of the subject, unless the eye 
followed the score at the same time. I felt moved with the deepest sorrow at so 
hard a destiny. 

Yet Reichardt, who was present at the first hearing of the G major Concerto, 
wrote, “He played . . , with astounding cleverness and in the fastest possible 
tempi. The Adagio, a masterly movement of beautifully developed song, he 
sang on his instrument with a profound melancholy that thrilled me.” It may 
be pointed out that certain others found Beethoven’s playing good only in the 
slower movements and that he was otherwise considered a violent performer. 

The G major Concerto lay neglected for a considerable period, while its 
mates the C minor, No. 3, and the Emperor took all the honors. It was 
Mendelssohn who saved it, possibly, from oblivion, and his revival of the work 
at the Leipzig Gewandhaus in 1836, stirred Schumann into writing, “I have 
received a pleasure from it such as I have never enjoyed, and I sat in my place 
without moving a muscle or even breathing — afraid of making the least noise.” 

Beethoven wrote three cadenzas for this Concerto, two for the first movement 
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and another for the Rondo. Over the one with the difficult double trills (first 
movement) he wrote “Cadenza (ma senza cadere)^ 

At the beginning of the first movement (Allegro moderato, G major, 4/4) 
Beethoven flies in the face of tradition by giving the opening phrase to the 
piano alone, whereupon the orchestra enters. For the rest of the movement the 
procedure is orthodox enough. 

The second movement (Andante con moto, E minor, 2/4) is one of the most 
famous in the literature of the concerto. Its instrumental dialogue has been thus 
described by William Foster Apthorp: 

The strings of the orchestra keep repeating a forbidding figure of strongly 
marked rhythm in staccato octaves; this figure continues at intervals in stern, un- 
changing forte through about half the movement and then gradually dies away. 
In the intervals of this harsh theme the pianoforte, as it were, improvises litde 
scraps of the tenderest, sweetest harmony and melody, rising for a moment into 
the wildest frenzied exultation after its enemy, the orchestra, has been silenced by 
its soft pleading, then falling back into hushed sadness as the orchestra comes in 
once more with a whispered recollection of its once so cruel phrase, saying as 
plainly as an orchestra can say it, “The rest is silence!’’ 

This Andante has been compared to Orpheus taming the wild beasts with 
his music. Says Tovey: 

The orchestra does not imitate wild beasts, and the pianoforte does not imitate 
a lyre or a singer. But the orchestra (consisting of the strings alone) is entirely 
in octaves, without a vestige of harmony, so long as it remains stubborn and rough 
in its share of the dialogue with the quiet, veiled tones of the solo. 

The finale (Rondo: Vivace, G major, 2/4), succeeding the Andante without 
a pause, opens pianissimo, its lively first theme given out by the strings. The 
second subject is announced in due course by the piano. This movement is 
especially noteworthy for the scale of its “enormous coda.” 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in E flat major. No, 5 
(^"Emperor”), Op, 73 

I. Allegro. IL Adagio un poco moto. III. Rondo: Allegro. 

There is slight irony in the fact that Beethoven’s fifth piano concerto bears the 
title 'Emperor, Beethoven wrote it in Vienna in 1809 while the city was occupied 
by Napoleon’s troops. Along with other Viennese he suffered the usual restric- 
tions imposed by an army of occupation. His resentment against the self- 
elevated despot mounted. He probably remembered how his early admiration 
prompted him to dedicate his Eroica Symphony to Napoleon. And how he had 
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angrily ripped the dedication page from the score when the ambitious ‘‘man of 
the people” had proclaimed himself “Emperor” in 1804. “This man will trample 
the rights of men underfoot to indulge his ambition and become a greater 
tyrant than any other,” he raged to his young friend and pupil, Ferdinand Ries. 

But the title Emperor Concerto was not Beethoven’s, just as Jupiter Symphony 
was not Mozart’s idea. Unquestionably, Beethoven would have strongly re- 
sented the title, if only out of personal bitterness at the imperial upstart who 
had betrayed his republican beginnings. The way he felt may be gathered from 
a story told 'about him during the occupation. He was seated in his favorite 
coffee house one day as a French ofScer passed by. “If I as a general knew as 
much about strategy as I the composer know about counterpoint,” he shouted 
at the officer, shaking his fist, “I would give you something to do!” The widely 
accepted theory regarding the origin of the title is that an early publisher or 
pianist thought it an appropriate term to convey the concerto’s “grand dimen- 
sions and intrinsic splendor.” Of course, the dedication on the score published 
in February, 1811, reads ^‘Grand Concerto pour le pianoforte avec accompagne- 
ment de Vorchestre compose et dedie a Son Altesse Imp^iale Roudolphe 
Archi'Duc d'Autriche, par L. v. Beethoven Oeuv, 73.” So the early enthusiast 
who so dubbed the concerto may have had an actual “Emperor” in mind, not 
merely a high-sounding term of praise. Yet, Beethoven never called it that, 
any more than he christened his Sonata in C sharp minor the Moonlight Sonata. 

Though completed in 1809, the Concerto apparendy collected dust for two 
years before anyone played it. Late in 1811, Friedrich Schneider was soloist in 
the supposed premiere of the work at a concert in Leipzig directed by Johann 
Philipp Christian Schulz. The Allgemeine Musi\ Zeitung of January, 1812. 
carried the following remarks about the new concerto : 

It is without doubt one of the most original, imaginative, most effective but also 
one of the most difficult of all existing concertos. Herr Musikdirector Schneider 
played it with such mastery as could scarcely have been believed possible, and 
this not only in the attention given to facility, clarity, technical certainty, and 
delicacy, but with insight into the spirit and feeling of the work. 

The orchestra, too, with unmistakable respect and love for the composer, ful- 
filled every desire in its playing of the work for the solo performer. So it could 
not have been otherwise than that the crowded audience was soon put into such a 
state of enthusiasm that it could hardly content itself with the ordinary expressions 
of recognition and enjoyment. 

Its first performance in Vienna on Feb. 12, 1812, with Karl Czerny as soloist, 
somehow failed to work the audience up to “such a state of enthusiasm” that 
it had to resort to exceptional “expressions of recognition and enjoyment.” 
But then the whole occasion was slighdy on the eccentric side. A Charitable 
Society of Noble Ladies had put on a combined concert and art exhibit. 
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“Represented” were three pictures, after Raphael, Poussin, and Toryes, “as 
Goethe describes them in his Elective Affinities” A vast array of sopranos, 
tenors, violinists, and pianists, was listed. Thayer, in his biography of Beetho- 
ven, haughtily dismisses “the trills of Miss Sessi and Mr, Siboni” as “appropriate 
to the occasion and the audience.” 

Theodor Korner, then visiting Vienna, makes the remark in a letter written 
home on Feb. 15 that “a new concerto by Beethoven for the pianoforte did not 
succeed.” The Thalia attributed the failure to the refusal of the “proud and 
overconfident” Beethoven to write down to the crowd. “He can b® understood 
and appreciated only by connoisseurs,” it declared, “and one cannot reckon on 
their being in a majority at such an affair.” The majority evidendy was more 
interested in the trio of tableaux “as described in Goethe’s Elective Affinities,” 
The set consisted of “The Queen of Sheba Doing Homage to King Solomon,” 
“Esther Fainting before King Ahasuerus,” and “The Arrest of Haman by 
Command of Ahasuerus in the Presence of Esther.” The edifying spectacle 
caused such a flurry among the members of the Charitable Society of Noble 
Ladies that each of the tableaux had to be repeated. The Emperor Concerto 
must have seemed pretty tame stuff by comparison! 

The Emperor Concerto opens with the full orchestra vigorously sounding a 
tonic chord of E flat. There follows a cadenza for the solo instrument in 
rhapsodic vein, broken into by fortissimo chords. A short transitional passage 
introduces the first violins in the chief theme, later taken up by clarinets. A 
pianissimo section, in E flat minor, brings in the second theme, also on the 
strings, which pass it on to the horns several measures later. 

The piano reenters the scheme with an extended treatment of the first and 
second subjects. When the piano takes up the second theme it is in B minor, 
with pizzicato supports from the strings. The orchestra then intones the theme, 
forte. There is development, largely centering in the first theme, and a mighty 
crescendo leads to the pause and cadenza. Here Beethoven breaks with the 
custom of the time, expressly forbidding any impromptu virtuosity on the part 
of the soloist. si fa una cadenza^ he enjoins, s'attacca subito il se- 

quente” (“Don’t make a cadenza here, but attack what follows immediately.”) 
The orchestra accompanies the latter section of Beethoven’s cadenza. 

The main part of the second movement (Adagio un poco moto, B major, 
4/4) is a sequence of “quasi-variations” (as Sir George Grove described them) 
on the hymnlike melody first announced by the strings, with the violins muted. 
A second subject, in pensive mood, is brought in softly by the piano. With the 
piano first throwing out a thematic hint of the chief subject of the Rondo to 
come, the Adagio movement bridges over into the finale (Allegro, E flat major, 
6/8) without a break. Both themes of the Rondo are stated and fully ex- 
pounded by the solo instrument. The movement has been called the “most 
spacious and triumphant of concerto rondos.” Toward the end of the coda 
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occurs a famous passage in which the kettledrums, marking the rhythm of the 
first subject pianissimo, accompany the piano’s diminuendo chords in a long 
descent. 

L. B. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D major, Op. 61 

I. Allegro ma non troppo. II. Larghetto. III. Finale: Rondo. 

Datiistg from a particularly productive period in Beethoven’s career, the 
Concerto was written for Franz Clement, who introduced it at the Theater an 
der Wien, Vienna, on Dec. 23, 1806. Also produced in that period were the 
opera Fidelia, the Leonore Overtures, the diree Rasouinows\y Quartets, the 
G major Piano Concerto, and the Fourth and Fifth Symphonies. It may be 
interesting to note that the Concerto was far from completed when Clement 
called his rehearsal, so the violinist played it at sight at the concert. 

Franz Clement was a magnificent violinist, according to ear witnesses. He 
possessed a virtuoso technic, besides ‘'great refinement and elegance” (in his 
playing, one presumes). Yet he was not averse to occasional litde sallies into 
boastful display. At the same concert he performed a work — either a fantasia 
or a set of variations, the authorities are not exacdy sure which — ^with the violin 
upside down! 

Be that as it may, the Concerto was enthusiastically received, as the saying is, 
and a good deal of the applause surely went to Clement’s performance of it. 
It is generally believed that the work, as we know it today, differs materially 
from the version played at its premiere. The manuscript is now in the possession 
of the Vienna Library — or it was, up to advices just pre-Anschluss — and it 
shows a great number of corrections in ink, in pencil, and in red chalk, all in 
Beethoven’s hand. A few of them may have been suggested by Clement after 
his memorable performance. The present work, corrections and all, was pub- 
lished in 1809, with a dedication son Amt Monsieur de Breuning, Secretaire 
Aulique au Service de sa Majeste VEmfereur d*Autriche par Louis van 
Beethoven!^ 

As has been pointed out above, the audience did like the work, but there 
were several conservatives present who did a mite of carping, as conservatives 
will. For example, Johann Nepomuk Moser wrote of it: 

The judgment of connoisseurs is unanimous; its many beauties must be con- 
ceded, but it must also be acknowledged that the continuity is often completely 
broken and that the endless repetitions of certain commonplace passages may 
easily become tedious to the listener. It is to be said that Beethoven might employ 
his indubitable [no less!] talents more fittingly by giving us such works as the 
first symphonies in C and D, the charming Septet in E flat, the ingenious Quintet 
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in D major, and more o£ his earlier compositions, which will always place him 
in the front rank of composers. It is to be feared, at the same time, that if 
Beethoven continues upon this path he and the public will fare badly. 

There were other malcontents at that introductory performance- Some of 
them were bothered no end with Beethoven’s use of the ketdedrum and one 
wit quipped, so slyly: “A Concerto for the Kettledrum.” ' 

Conversely, Paul Bekker regarded the work as eminently suited to the^vi^in. 
He says of the Larghctto: 

J 

As in the G major Pianoforte Concerto, Beethoven makes the slow movement 
of his Violin Concerto a kind of imaginative dialogue in the manner 
sation. , . . The climax is reached in a violin melody of enchat^tin^al^^lB 
spirituality, whence the orchestra suddenly brings us back tq^ 
cheerful, somewhat lengthy, but forceful closing Rondo. 

It is a matter of history that Beethoven had a work 
in mind as early as 1788, when he partially wrote a 
manuscript eventually landed in the library of 
freunde, Vienna. The single movement was finished 

and published in 1876. Juan Manen made anoth^FwCTs©rJ,^’Fe^f0tfch8i%^"^^ 
orchestration, added a cadenza and performed it at 
That Beethoven had intentions to producd‘'^SilPffiSi&ilPl?dhS&fo'W^ 
by the fact that the title page of the piano^^^/raS^efjffifet 

the line '‘his first concerto for violin by‘Lo4ls4lLtf^FyS&^'<>lh .pDihij/AU 

Paul Bekker wrote as follows: ^ 

ion (VJub vd bsJsmlfiB'' zi :li '‘\qifi?. 

The Violin Concerto opens 

which the solo part is later gra(^ly,4^^i^|fd,j,^f<^.^t^ 
thought material underlying th^ wo^ is 

thoven must have written the work loyihglyr ann ir\ a moment . of very happy 

. . ATI 1 ‘ .to//oIl£ Bcii YiuJDHi iKDiiip 'onrLcqHfiiJ vilMMi 

inspiration. The Allegro begins with a.n<^y pametic jnarcn, tose 

motive for the kettledrum, continued thfoupF9fie"yvSI>lE“m8?em6ift^SI^ energetic^ 
and menacing, now ii2 

iuh"'" bolLjcjmi oriv/ ?/nog3*!3onoD fine poilho lie b^siodBf^d 

Bekker goes on 
character o£ the 

emphasized, vir/iip^ty Dljncraoi arit barl oriw bac 

Comparing, q^^th^g 

romances, ^ 

a solo vd onsoaoo olqi-ii orij ^nigbui icrh ZR\'f 

The ms^i^tireffiej isrlsoSiWtoee%deeaiiifiOs£jnS«littiee 
at thcicioke isx/hbenper'fection rai/oielodytoiAs’jfendiesGoan^^iafiiaiffijfotie ^cMibefio, 
Bee|hqm^,|®?k4sithq; ste'rW.o^?«>fi!&£/hjis^ 
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lin melody of enchanting beauty and spirituality, whence the orchestra sud- 
ily brings us back to earth and to the cheerful, somewhat lengthy, but forceful 
singr Rondo. 

R. a B. 

^'^rnov 

>1'^ O j. 

Concerto ior Piano, Violin, Violoncello, and Orchestra in 

JGJvaaaajfijr., Op. 56 

r. Allegro. IL Largo. III. Finale: Rondo alia Polacca. 

irritsvom wola ari. 

jr^jQrEJBEJED as a “renovation” of the concerto-grosso style of Bach’s 
has suffered a relatively harsh fate, as Beethoven’s com- 
s6lo%6mands are such that three first-class artists are required, 

- and, occasionally, twb soloists, being, of course, the normal concerto re- 

die work’s seeming “dryness” of style, has 
repertory staple. No “request” program ever 
v^^^Yj^^^cqgi|eS]^pp for a hearing many look upon it as a freak 
a way, it is the black sheep of Beethoven’s 
enjoyed no further performance 

Beetho-^’^ 

Jn li b^nric 

partisanship has been strong on 
ruthlessly. For 

tance, Marion charge that it “rouses expecta- 

ns o£ great music it never fulfils, ” that it “d^ls out platitudinous craftsman- 
that it is “animated by duty, not inspiration.” Tlie late Paul Bekker, in 

Worship, regretfully avowed that 
in which it is clear that 

g^nMiow, he felt, Beethoven’s 

‘ - 

>ir Donald Francis Tovey, leapihg^’i^^lgnagfly jh^ work’s defence, 
abored all critics and concertgoers who imputed “dullness” and “dryness” 

“if it were not 

B Badifegfl'nothing else 

i "who had the romantic good fortuife^'’d{fBefl)1^'it Ifl^F^B'^performance, 

l?dbAPW£ffl!WW5rs would 

tH^%?^t8-’^did&fi^teiSs4'e^(iac^^Wgr4fePlffi?fo3g#^is^|.psition 

s that judging the triple concerto by any other standards was 
a,a«i!GyJirri!$y6^jl^}23lafi| gSrMfceritaOJ^ijtSaQlSraatetflaSjoalwi caJUnifldLirr! 3fll 
ralchsfg^ 4hoiiGoifter(%rac£biadingify|A‘aHbitfefot*o rterhri’ieqnwidvW 439^3111115016 

h«l\kr»sdrSy<wtifhs^a?fepy%<to«ett!&(iJa®^ 
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faculty.” Tovey, moreover, is convinced that 'without the triple concerto 
Beethoven “could not have achieved” the Piano Concertos in G and E flat and 
the Violin Concerto. In this sense Op. 56 may even be viewed as “a study for 
these works.” As proof Tovey gives the sombrely reserved melody of the 
Adagio, first given with muted violins, as foreshadowing the E flat Concerto 
in mood and tone color. 

Concerning the charge of “dullness,” the British savant admitted the “severe” 
simplicity of the thematic and ornamental material used in the Concerto, but 
shows them to be necessary to Beethoven’s scheme. He felt that the vast archi- 
tectural plan adopted by Beethoven could not effectively be “combined with a 
severe study in pure color” if the themes were such “as to attract attention to 
themselves.” In other words, the themes should be considered purely as for- 
mulas in an abstract scheme. “In no case of this type will any sensible person 
suppose that the composer’s invention is at fault.” 

In Tovey’s opinion the triple concerto in many ways satisfies the Greek 
ideal of combining simplicity and subdety as the highest quality in art. He 
conceded its “extraordinary” severity. What is required of performers and 
listeners alike is the “fullest recognition of the grand manner in every detail.” 

It is thought that Beethoven composed the triple concerto with the Archduke 
Rudolph in mind for the solo piano part. There is only circumstantial evidence 
to support this theory. What makes it plausible is that Rudolph, about sixteen 
at the time, had just become a pupil of Beethoven. The work was sketched in 
the spring of 1805, though reference to it is made in Beethoven’s letter of Aug. 
26, 1804, to Breitkopf and Hartel. There he offers it as one of three large works, 
for the munificent sum of 2,000 florins, less than $1,000, with three “new solo 
sonatas” thrown in, apparently, for good measure. The first of the large works 
was the Mount of Olives Oratorio. The second was “a new Grand Symphony.” 
It is given the title of “Bonaparte” in the course of the letter and, of course, is 
none other than the Eroica. The third large work is mentioned as a “concer- 
tante for piano, violin, and violoncello and full orchestra.” 

Possibly to make the offer as attractive as possible Beethoven points out one 
or two novel features in the “Bonaparte” symphony and the “concertante.” 
After stating that the symphony will contain “three obbligato horns,” he re- 
marks with astonishing casualness, “I think it will interest the musical public.” 
As for the triple concerto, Breitkopf and Hartel no doubt readily agreed that 
“a concertante with three such concerting parts is indeed also something new.” 
Presently the Titan discusses terms, and a less casual note of worldly shrewdness 
creeps into the letter. 

If, as I expect, you agree to the conditions stated for these works, as regards 
their publication, I would give them to you for a fee of 2,000 florins. I assure you, 
on my honor, that, with regard to certain works, such, for instance, as sonatas, I 
am a loser, since I get almost sixty ducats for a single solo sonata. 
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Pray, do not think that I boast. Far be it from me to do anything of the sort. 
But in order the quicker to arrange for an edition of my works, I am ready to be a 
loser to some extent. 

The Concerto was published in 1807, the year that also saw the publication 
of the Appassionata Sonata and the Thirty-two Variations in C minor, though 
little else of Beethoven’s. Its premiere occurred that summer at the Augarten in 
Vienna. No other performance is recorded until 1830, when Booklet, Mayseder, 
and Merk, respectively, pianist, violinist, and cellist, joined in a revival of it in 
the Austrian capital. 

For the opening movement of the work, Beethoven adopts the accepted device 
of double exposition, the solo instruments following the orchestra in stating the 
themes. Cellos and basses announce the main Allegro theme (C major, 4/4), 
after which the first violins bring in the flowing second subject, in G. The solo 
voices then discourse the chief theme. The cello takes it up first, followed by 
the violin, and then both suavely make way for the piano. 

In the second movement, marked Largo (A flat major, 3/8), the solo cello 
launches into the cantabile theme after its partial statement by muted violins. 
The piano weaves some embroidery around the theme, while clarinets and 
bassoons restate it. Solo violin and cello promptly join in, and the movement 
soon leads into the Finale (Rondo alia Polacca, C major, 3/4). 

This is based on an unpretentious tune in polonaise style. The solo cello 
tackles it first, then the violin, after which soloists and orchestra enlarge on the 
theme at some length. A rondo in polonaise style was no innovation in 
Beethoven’s time. Others had used it, though it was Chopin of course who gave 
the polonaise tremendous concert appeal through his piano renderings. Beetho' 
ven uses the polonaise three times in all; in the Serenade Trio, Op. 8, in a 
piano piece (Op. 89), and in the triple concerto. Tovey sets them apart from 
other polonaises as “eminently aristocratic and charmingly feminine.” 

What has especially intrigued those who accept the Concerto wholeheartedly 
is Beethoven’s adroit way of relating the ingenious trio-writing to the orchestral 
support. Of course, the old concerto-grosso plan promptly suggests itself. The 
American writer Krehbiel went so far as to say that the triple concerto is 
interesting “if for no other reason than that it is a comparatively modern 
exfoliation of the concerto grosso of the Bach period.” 


Overture to ^Trometheus,’" Op. 43 

Sometime in 1800 Beethoven began to .compose the music for a “heroic and 
allegorical ballet,” Die Geschopfe des Prometheus (The Creatures of Prome- 
theus), It was completed early in the following year and, all told, it consisted 
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of sixteen numbers, preceded by an overture. Salvatore Vigano, an Italian 
dancer and choreographer, had provided Beethoven with the scenario and 
dance action. Vigano ’s travels once brought him to Madrid where he met and 
married the beautiful Spanish dancer, Maria Medina. A personable chap, 
Vigano was also a bit of a musician, a leaning he may have inherited from 
Boccherini, who was his uncle. When necessary he could also compose the 
music for a divertissement 

Vigano and wife arrived in Vienna in 1793, and it took only a short time for 
them both to become immensely popular with the art, culture, and court 
crowd. Mme. Medina, in particular, excited much admiration, as might have 
been expected, since the Viennese have ever responded nobly to female pulchri- 
tude. She must have been truly outstanding, for it is said the Empress of 
Austria herself felt a pang or two of jealousy at the frequent visits made by 
Francis II to the Hoftheater where the dancer appeared. 

In any case, the ballet was given its first showing at the Hoftheater on 
Mar. 28, 1801, Curtain time was at 6:30 p.m., and the curtain raiser was a 
singspiel, Der Dorfharbier (The Village Barber)^ by Johann Schenk, Haydn’s 
teacher. This work had already made an auspicious debut in Vienna some five 
years previously. 

The program of the event carried the following “argument” of the ballet: 

The basis of this allegorical ballet is the fable of Prometheus. The Greek 
philosophers, by whom he was known, allude to him as a lofty soul who drove 
the people of his time from ignorance, refined them by means of science and 
the arts, and gave them manners, customs, and morals. As a result of that con- 
ception, two statues which have been brought to life are introduced into this 
ballet, and these, through the power of harmony, are made sensitive to the pas- 
sions of human existence. Prometheus leads them to Parnassus, in order that 
Apollo, the god of the arts, may enlighten them. Apollo gives them as teachers 
Amphion, Arion, and Orpheus to instruct them in music, Melpomene to teach 
them tragedy; Thalia, comedy; Terpsichore and Pan, the shepherd’s dance, and 
Bacchus, the heroic dance, of which he was the originator. 

A laconic statement by Beethoven concerning Vigano’s part in the pro- 
ceedings reveals that he may have expected too much of the choreographer. 
He wrote to the Leipzig publisher Hofmeister on Apr. 22, 1801, “I have 
written a ballet, in which, however, the ballet master has not made the best of 
his part.” At any rate, the piano score for Die Geschopfe des Prometheus was 
published by Artaria, of Vienna, in June, 1801, with a dedication to Prince 
Lichnowsky. The orchestral version of the Overture was brought out by 
Hofmeister and Kiihnel in 1804. 

Oddly enough, the music for the finale contains two themes that Beethoven 
utilized in other compositions of his. One of these, in E flat major, ap- 
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pears in a Contretanz. It was also employed as chief subject in the Fifteen 
Variations and Fugue, composed in 1802, and in a similar capacity for the 
Finale of the Eroica Symphony, completed in 1804. 

R. C« B. 

Overture to ^^Coriolanus/’ Op. 62 

Although Beethoven was familiar with Shakespeare’s tragedy, Coriolanus, 
and had read Plutarch’s Lives, his overture was direcdy inspired by a German 
work Coriolan, written in 1802 by an Austrian official and playwright, 
Heinrich Joseph von Collin. This fact is not highly important. Both Collin and 
Beethoven knew their Shakespeare and Plutarch. Plutarch, in turn, knew his 
Livy. Substantially, the crux of the Coriolanus story is the same in all accounts. 
The pride and obstinacy of the Roman patrician finally yield to the wife’s and 
mother’s pleas. Coriolanus may have died in exile, may have committed sui- 
cide, may have been treacherously slain by the Volscian general Aufidius. 
Plutarch, Livy, and von Collin differ on the subject. It is even possible Corio- 
lanus never existed; or if he did, the stories of the Greek Themistocles and 
Alcibiades, who also went over to the enemy, somehow got tangled up with 
his own. History has shrouded the facts in legend. Art alone — ^Plutarch’s, Livy’s, 
Shakespeare’s, Beethoven’s — ^has given the epic figure of Rome’s banished hero 
a living reality. 

Gains Marcius Coriolanus was said to have derived the surname he bore 
from his conquest of the Volscian city Corioli in 493 b.c. A proud aristocrat, 
he fought and denounced the popular tribunes of Rome. The tribunes were 
the spokesmen of the plebeian classes. Coriolanus proposed that before distrib- 
uting the corn supplies from Sicily to the people, the system of tribunes should 
be abolished. He was charged with disloydty and sent into exile. 

The Volscians received him with open arms. Coriolanus mustered a huge 
army and, after a series of victories, marched on Rome. Reaching the gates of 
his native city, he paused before launching the final onslaught. Deputations of 
patricians and priests came out to plead with him. Coriolanus would not budge. 
For having banished him, Rome must pay with her utter ruin. The Romans 
now played their trump card. They sent his wife Virgilia, his mother Volumnia, 
and his son Marcus. Coriolanus, contemptuous and unshakable at first, finally 
gave in. At this point Shakespeare followed Plutarch in having Coriolanus 
murdered by the Volscian Aufidius. In Collin’s play, Coriolanus takes his own 
life. 

Wagner, in one of his best prose essays, advises listeners to forget all about 
the Collin play and concentrate on the denouement of Shakespeare’s tragedy 
as the true dramatic counterpart of Beethoven’s overture. The reference is to 
the third scene of Act V, where Coriolanus is confronted by his family in the 
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Volscian camp on the outskirts o£ Rome, Thus the opening section, with its 
fortissimo Cs, resounding chords, and dramatic first theme, would depict the 
defiant renegade in his mad resolve to level Rome, In keeping with this 
analysis, the poignantly lyrical second theme, announced in the first violins 
in E flat, presents the contrasting voice of Volumnia imploring her son to 
desist. Wagner says: 

We shall see one solitary shape loom forth, the defiant Coriolanus in conflict 
with his inmost voice, that voice which only speaks the more unsilenceahly when 
issuing from his mother's mouth. And of the dramatic development there will 
remain but that voice's victory over pride, the breaking of the stubbornness of a 
nature strong beyond all bonds. 

Reichard was convinced that Beethoven intended the Coriolanus Overture 
as a self-portrait, that the music reveals more to us of Beethoven’s character 
than of Coriolanus*. 

L. B. 

Overture to ''Leonore/' No. 2, Op. 72 

Few operas have aroused such controversy as Beethoven’s single contribution 
to the stage, Fidelio, first entitled Leonore. At one end are those belittling the 
score as purely ‘‘symphonic” rather than “operatic”; at the other, the Bee- 
thoven devotees, among them highly respected conductors and singers, rank- 
ing it at the very top of the repertory. Between extremes are as many varieties 
of opinion as there are approaches to dramatic art. But there is no denying 
Fidelio* s pulsing humanity and emotional power. Beethoven’s sincerity as 
artist and man rings out from every phrase. It is not fantastic to regard 
Fidelio as a companion portrait to the Eroica, In the symphony, Beethoven 
enshrines an ideal hero, in the opera, an ideal heroine — ^the fearless and devoted 
Leonore. 

If the opera itself has stirred up esthetic strife, what shall be said of the 
tangle of conflict and confusion caused by Fidelias four overtures.^ The 
chronology and appropriateness of all four have been freely argued over, 
and a fat volume could be made of the scholarly pros and cons. In 1924, Josef 
Braunstein’s keen analysis of the overtures appeared to clinch the issue of 
chronological order. The numbering of the Leonore overtures is now accepted 
as correct in its given sequence; i^,. No. 1 really came first (actually a dis- 
carded attempt). No. 2 second, and No, 3 third. Internal evidence of style 
confirms this. The fourth overture, entitled Fidelio, came last. 

The second overture to Leonore was first heard at the world premiere of 
Fidelio, on Nov. 20, 1805, in Vienna’s Theater an der Wien, and thus boasts 
a special distinction apart from its intrinsic worth. Dr. Henry Reeve, attend- 
ing the third performance of Beethoven’s opera, left a description of the com- 
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poser: “Beethoven presided at the pianoforte and directed the performance 
himself. He is a small, dark, young-looking man, and wears spectacles.” The 
opera was cordially received, and at the end of the performance copies of 
complimentary verses “showered down from the gallery,” according to the 
observant doctor. Later the opera was withdrawn and revised. When it reap- 
peared in Vienna in March, 1806, it was provided with a remodeled version 
of the earlier overture, which explains Leonore No, 3. A final revision of the 
opera in 1814 accounts for version No. 4, called the Fidelia Overture, and the 
one now regularly doing duty as curtain raiser. 

The story of Fidelio hinges on an episode of political tyranny. Florestan 
is imprisoned in a Spanish dungeon by his ruthless enemy Pizarro. He is 
slowly starving to death. His wife Leonore, intent on freeing him, disguises 
herself as a man and secures a job as assistant to the jailor Rocco. She gives 
her name as Fidelio. Pizarro decides to slay Florestan before the expected 
arrival of Don Fernando, the state minister. He orders a grave dug. 

Rocco gets Leonore to help him dig the grave. When Pizarro at length 
tries to stab Florestan, Leonore rushes to shield him. “First kill his wife!” she 
shouts. Pizarro, furious, tries to slay them both, but Leonore whips out a 
pistol. “One word more and you die!” she cries. Suddenly a trumpet call 
sounds. Don Fernando has arrived. Florestan and Leonore are saved and 
reunited. 

The introductory part of the overture consists of an Adagio based on 
Florestan’s despairing aria, “In des Lebens Fnihlingstagen” (“In the Spring- 
time of Life”). There follows a brilliant Allegro, unfolding at some length. 
With dramatic suddenness the ofE-stage trumpet calls, announcing deliver- 
ance for Florestan and Leonore, are heard. Florestan’s aria returns, again 
adagio, and soon the violins discourse a fresh theme before the stirring Coda 
begins. 

Clearly the opening Adagio and middle Allegro section are of such broad 
scope that no classic recapitulation of material was possible, and the coda, as 
pointed out, “is not big enough to compensate for its absence.” In the third 
Leonore Overture, Beethoven altered the formal design to bring the music 
into stricter conformity with sonata structure. The reprise of the Allegro sec- 
tion sets it markedly apart from its predecessor. Moreover, to make room for 
both the Allegro reprise and the more fully developed coda, much of the 
Adagio and Allegro material of the earlier overture had to be omitted in the 
third. 

Because of its more brilliant exposition and incisive Presto finale, the 
Leonore No, 3 ranks first in popularity, though the No. 2 has been regarded 
as a more masterly “tone poem” in mirroring the opera’s action. Paul Bekker 
even thought the second superior in “grandeur of conception and imaginative 
originality.” 
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On the subject of preferences, Romain Rolland’s advice should be heeded: 
“Let us prefer them both!” As for which of the four overtures best serves to 
introduce Beethoven’s great opera, opinion is again divergent, though all 
would agree that the fourth, and shortest, is the most convenient. Perhaps 
Olin Downes said the final word on that point when he stated flatly that the 
ideal Fidelio overture “will never be heard, and never was written,” In any 
case, Leonore overtures Nos. 2 and 3, whatever their disqualifications as 
operatic overtures, are certainly self-sustaining dramas. 


Overture to ""Egmont,” Op. 84 

One of the first things Josef Hartl did, after taking over the management 
of the Vienna Court Theaters in 1808, was to put into process a revival of 
plays by Goethe and Schiller with specially composed music. Beethoven, 
coming prominently into the scheme, did the music for Goethe’s Egmoni, 
supplying an overture, four entr’actes, two songs for the heroine, Clarchen, 
the music for Clarchen’s death, a “melodrama” and, for finale, a Triumph 
Symphony. The last named is the Overture’s coda. The music completed and 
the play rehearsed and in readiness, the production took place at the Hofburg 
Theater, Vienna, on May 24, 1810. 

There were several interesting sidelights to the musical aspects of the 
venture. Beethoven, for one thing, had indicated a preference for one of 
Schiller’s plays, specifically, William Tell. The usual intrigues — ^rampant in 
Beethoven’s times as in ours — circumvented that, for the assignment went to 
one Adalbert Gyrowetz, a Bohemian composer. Then, the fact that Beethoven 
could choose Schiller over Goethe is in itself a rather startling thing when we 
recall what Romain Rolland has had to say of the Beethoven>Goethe mutual 
admiration society. 

Others have been prompted to remark on the strong spiritual bonds — 
alleged or otherwise — ^between the two men. Rochlitz, for instance, quoted 
the composer as saying once, “I would have gone to my death, yes, ten times 
to my death for Goethe. Then, when I was at the height of my enthusiasm, I 
thought out my Egmont music. Goethe — ^he lives and wants us all to live 
with him. It is for that reason that he can be composed. Nobody is so easily 
composed as he.” 

Goethe, on the other hand, though reputedly not a Beethoven fan, wrote 
in a letter, shortly after his meeting with the composer, a brief analysis of 
Beethoven the man: 

I made the acquaintance of Beethoven at Teplitz. His talent astonished me 
prodigiously, but he is, unfortunately, a wholly untamed person. It is true that 
he is not utterly wrong when he finds the world detestable, but this will not make 
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it more enjoyable for himself and for others. Yet he is to be excused and much 
pitied, for he has lost his hearing, which is, perhaps, of less injury to his art than 
to his social relations. Already laconic by nature, he will be doubly so by reason 
of the infirmity. 

Evening the score, as it were, Beethoven also did some character reading, 
for he told Hard on one occasion, “Goethe is too fond of the atmosphere of 
the court; fonder than becomes a poet. There is little room for sport over the 
absurdities of the virtuosi when poets, who ought to be looked upon as the 
foremost teachers of the nation, can forget everything else in the enjoyment of 
court glitter.” 

The foregoing proves rather confusing as to the actual relationship between 
Goethe and Beethoven, but, at least, we have the Egmont music, for which 
we are either indebted to Hard, as liaison agent, or to out-and-out intrigue, 
which sometimes serves a noble purpose. 

The hero of Goethe’s tragedy, (^unt Egmont (1522-1568), took an im- 
portant part in the early upheavals in the Low Countries, which later resulted 
in their liberation from the Spanish rule. At first he was a captain in the 
military retinue of Charles V, the Spanish Emperor, in the campaign against 
the French. However, his success against the Marechal de Thermes, in 1558, 
earned for him the enmity of the Duke of Alba. His countrymen, neverthe- 
less, gave him the adoration due an emancipator, since he had rescued 
Flanders from the French yoke, 

Philip II, who succeeded Charles V, made a bold stroke in attempting to 
turn Flanders into a Spanish dependency, and Egmont, among others, pro- 
tested, though not to the point of open rebellion. His days were numbered 
with that gesture, for when the Duke of Alba went to the Netherlands in 
1567, to quell uprisings, Egmont was imprisoned and finally put to death for 
high treason at Brussels, on June 4, 1568. With his execution he became imme- 
diately a symbol of martyrdom, such was his hold on the popular imagination. 

In the construction of the play, Goethe did some dramaturgical handsprings, 
inventing the heroine Clarchen and blithely, as dramatists will, overlooking 
certain other issues. The author said of his work, “Had I been willing to 
make Egmont, as history informs us, the father of a dozen children, his flip- 
pant actions would have seemed too ridiculous, and so it was necessary for me 
to have another Egmont, one that would harmonize better with the scenes 
in which he took part and my poetic purpose.” And he asks, reasonably 
enough, “For what, then, are poets, if they only wish to repeat the account 
of a historian?” 

The Overture begins in the key of F minor, offering a theme that might 
be hkened to an ancient and stately Spanish dance, bolstered with staccato 
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:liords. Its central section could be descriptive of an epic struggle. There is a 
Jtartling pause at its zenith, and eight triple-piano measures give the im- 
pression of a “brief requiem,” which is, in effect, a modulatory passage to the 
:oda’s “Triumph Symphony” (F major). 


Grand Fugue in B flat major. Op. 133 

[Transcribed for orchestra by Felix W eingartner^ 

Originally this fugue was the concluding section of the String Quartet in 
B flat major. No. 13, Op. 130. The work, completed in 1825, was so admired 
yj Holz that he declared to the composer, “This is the greatest of your quar- 
:ets.” Beethoven answered, “Each in its way. Art demands of us that we shall 
aot stand still. You will find a new manner of voice treatment (part writing) 
md, thank God, there is less lack of fancy than ever before.” 

The Fugue was deemed unplayable for a long time. It became the inno- 
:ent target of such choice descriptive terms as “grotesque, uncouth, and 
racophonous,” as Eric Blom tells us. However, it was finally published sepa- 
rately, and Beethoven wrote a new finale for his quartet in 1826. 

The Grand Fugue, tantot libre, tantot recherchee, is a colossal structure, 
leeming with ideas and of unbelievable scope. It opens with an introduc- 
ion, which brings forward the motto subject, its various transformations 
foreshadowing the character of the three parts of its later development. As 
fie fugue itself begins, a new subject makes its entrance, a rhythmic theme 
Df widely leaping intervals, and the motto assumes the position of counter- 
jubject. Beethoven works all this into a first section, which is in itself a 
:omplete fugue. The second section is briefer and utilizes the motto theme as 
principal subject. The third section brings both themes into a rich counter- 
play, almost a contention, it would seem, with the motto theme emerging 
svinner, the other runner-up. To conclude, the composer, with the greatest 
skill, welds the two musical ideas into a solidly knit pattern. 

The B flat major Quartet, as originally conceived, consisted of six move- 
ments which were not directly related and devoid of anything like progres- 
sive development. Rather did the first five, each a complete unit, each differing 
n mood &om the others, possess a close spiritual kinship with the last, the 
Grand Fugue, which came as a most natural and eloquent culmination. Blom 
makes the observation that the Grand Fugue, removed from its moorings to 
fie B flat major Quartet, is deprived of the “antecedents” which made its con- 
dusions logical. Yet he felt that the Quartet had lost much more. 


R, C. B. 
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^^Romance’’ ("'Romanze^’) in G major, for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 40 

Beethoven wrote two “Romances” for violin and orchestra — one in G major 
(Op. 40) marked Andante, the other in F major (Op. 50) marked Adagio 
cantabile. Despite the opus numbering, they both date from 1803. The earlier 
one was published that year, the later in 1805. Both have been arranged for 
violin and piano, solo violin and string quartet, and even for piano alone. 
They are very similar in form and mood. As their title would indicate, they 
are songlike in spirit, “romance” or “Romanze” being a song. It will be re- 
called that Mozart occasionally borrowed this term from vocal music, apply- 
ing it to middle movements of some of his best piano concertos. Where it is 
used, the purpose is to show in advance that melodic invention and lyric feeling 
predominate. 

In both of these “Romances” the solo violin introduces the principal theme 
— with orchestral accompaniment in the F major, and without it in the G 
major. The double-stop passage opening the Romance in G is a sample and a 
warning of the kind of technical challenge awaiting the violinist. Much of 
the composition should sound like “a tender dialogue,” said Leopold Auer, 
‘‘and in keeping with this colloquial style should be played with unaffected 
beauty of tone and expression.” 

One or two German biographers of Beethoven speak of the “sweetness” 
and ^‘rich feeling” of the “Romance in G.” They warn against mistaking 
these qualities for weakness and sentimentality. However, the English biog- 
rapher, Marion M. Scott, confessed beiug puzzled by these violin pieces. “They 
are beautiful in their way,” he writes in the Master Musicians Series, “not easy 
as to technique, very difficult to interpret satisfactorily. . . . Their music 
leaves one where it found one. I suspect Beethoven had no strong poetic idea 
when he composed them.” 

The original accompaniment calls for one flute, two oboes, two bassoons, 
two horns, and strings. 

L* B* 

^^JVfarcia alia turca” ('^Turkish March”) , from ^'The Ruins 
of Athens,” Op. 113 

When Beethoven once referred to his “litde operas,” he was not thinking 
of Fidelio as one of them. “Little” — even in jest — ^is hardly the word to de- 
scribe that massive music drama which many regard as the summit of operatic 
writing. Besides, Beethoven wrote only one opera, despite the jubilant vow 
of the British doctor who exclaimed after a performance of Fidelio: “I shall 
go to every opera he wrote!” Unfortunately the “little operas” were merely 
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eaves of incidental music for tv^o melodramas by a fashionable German 
aywright of the time, August Friedrich Ferdinand von Kotzebue (1761- 
19). One of these plays was King Stephan — Hungary's First Benefactor, 
z other The Ruins of Athens (Die Ruinen von Athen). The music for both 
ese stage works was commissioned and written in 1811, and the story goes 
at Beethoven completed the combined assignment in one month. 

The plays and the overtures and incidental music were all warmly re- 
ived when they opened the new theater at Pesth on Feb. 9, 1812. Quite 
fferent, however, was the response to the overtures in England. Charles 
eate, the English pianist and sometime agent, had been entrusted with 
/eral recent scores of Beethoven, among them the Seventh Symphony and 
e two overtures. Philharmonic patrons were so disappointed by the overtures 
at Neate was sternly rebuked: “For God’s sake don’t buy anything more of 
:ethoven!” Beethoven was somewhat nettled when he learned of the British 
action from his friend and pupil Ries. “I by no means reckon them among 
y best works,” he said, referring to the overtures, “which, however, I can 
Idly say of the Symphony in A.” Some years later, Kotzebue’s Ruins of 
^hens was revised for the opening of the Josephstadt Theater on Oct. 3, 
22, and now retitled. The Consecration of the House. For that occasion Bee- 
oven wrote a new overture, discarding the original one. 

Besides the overture, the music for The Ruins of Athens comprises three 
oruses, one duet, a recitative and aria, an off-stage interlude, a march with 
orus, and the famous “Marcia alia turca.” Though there is some doubt on 
is point, it has long been supposed that the overture to The Ruins of Athens 
Lce served as overture to the revised version of Fidelio in 1814, when Bee- 
oven was frantically weighing the pros and cons of each of the overtures 
mposed for this opera. It is certain, in any case, that the overture to The 
'eatures of Prometheus, was so employed at one performance. 

Another little irony connected with the music to The Ruins of Athens 
the suspicion that the theme was of Russian origin! Whatever its nation- 
ty, the quaintly martial melody is already foreshadowed in Beethoven’s Six 
iriations for Piano in D major (1809) dedicated “to my friend Franz 
iva.” In listening to this march it is perhaps helpful to remember the his- 
rical context of Kotzebue’s play. The Greeks, long smarting under the 
arkish yoke, were preparing to make a valiant bid for independence. 
Dtzebue’s so-called “Nachspiel” reflects this struggle in the fervid mood of 
e time. As the march opens, we may visualize the approach of Turkish 
)ops from afar. The music is soft and distant, gradually rising in volume 
d intensity. The troops come closer, and as the columns sweep by the 
chestra . rises to a resounding fortissimo. Then the process is reversed, the 
lume diminishing with the receding troops till soldiers and music both 
sappear in the distance. 


L. B. 




Arthur Benjamin 

born: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, SEPT. 1 8 , 1 893. 

Benjamin has evolved no personal idiom, but is content to use 
common chromatic parlance for the expression of ideas which are his 
own. If these ideas are not very profound nor strongly individualized, 
neither are they, on the other hand, derivative, and his conspicuous 
s\ill in presenting them so as to appeal to his hearers makes him one 
of the more approachable of postwar 'English composers , — ^Frank S. 
Howes, 


^^Overture to an Italian Comedy’^ 

Onie of a group of roving British musicians, Arthur Benjamin has helpe< 
preserve the solidarity of the Empire in music. Trained first at the Brisban 
school in Australia, he went to London in 1911 to study at the Royal Colleg 
of Music, fought in France in the infantry and the RA.F., and went homi 
to teach piano at the Sydney Conservatory. In a few years he had returnee 
to London and joined the staff of the Royal College of Music as professor o 
composition. In 1938 he moved on to Canada, and has since made his home ii 
Vancouver, where he composes, teaches, and leads the Vancouver Symphon; 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Benjamin’s career as composer was launched with a string quartet ii 
1924, which won the Carnegie Award. Later came Three Impressions for voio 
and string quartet, a sonatina for violin and piano, two works for the stage- 
one the farce The Devil Ta\e Her! (produced at Columbia University' 
— a Violin Concerto, and a Romantic Fantasy for violin, viola, and orchestra 
besides music for the screen. His Prelude to a Holiday was performec 
by the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Fabien Sevitzky conducting. 

The Overture to an Italian Comedy was first performed in 1937 at th< 
Royal College of Music, with Malcolm Sargent directing. There were twenq 
performances in the next two years throughout England. After the premiere 
the Daily Telegraph reviewer remarked: “Mr. Benjamin has done what sc 
many modern composers are unwilling to dcD — ^he has written music that i; 
frankly and unashamedly jolly.” 

The composer had no specific comedy in mind to which his Overture 
could be affixed, though he evidendy sought to depict the characteristics oi 
an Italian dramatic genre bustling with gay intrigue and prankish rnerriment 
However, a Neapolitan folk song and snatches of Neapolitan dances narrov 
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locale to Naples, and even a tarantella breaks into Mr. Benjamin’s festive 
:hestral v^eb. The prevailing mood is one of carnival gaiety. 

The work lasts about six minutes and is scored for two flutes, one piccolo, 
o oboes, two clarinets in B flat, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets in C, 
•ee trombones, percussion, glockenspiel, harp, and the usual strings. 


L. B. 

''Cotillon’^ 

IE ORCHESTRAL suite Cotillofi is based on original melodies drawn from The 
incing School, a medley compiled by W. Pearson and Young in London in 
L9. Many of the airs and ballads gathered were the reigning “hits” of the 
y. What the composer strove to do was to dress them in fresh harmonies 
d instrumentation without sacrificing the mood and feeling of the early 
^hteenth century. The standard cotillon of the period, involving a sequence 
country dances as crowning events in an evening’s entertainment, often ran 
twenty-four separate “figures” of contrasting style and has been regarded as 
^cursor of the Victorian lancers. 

A brief introduction built around an episode from the first dance ushers in 
i nine short figures, entitled as follows: “Lord Hereford’s Delight” (full 
:hestra), “Daphne’s Delight” (wood winds and strings), “Marlborough’s 
ctory” (full orchestra), “Love’s Triumph” (strings), “Jigg It E Foot” (full 
:hestra), “The Charmer” (small orchestra), “Nymph Divine” (small or- 
estra with harp solo), “The Tattler” (full orchestra), “Argyll” (full or- 
estra). The concluding figure enlarges into a coda. 

Im b. 
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Robert Russell Bennett 

born: KANSAS CITY, JUNE 1 5, 1 894. 

Ta\ing anything from a whistled melody to a piano s\etch from its 
author to the lighted orchestra pit of a theatrical production demands 
a great many things besides theatrical training, but if I were as\ed 
what the greatest asset one can have in this wor\ is, I should have to 
answer, Counterpoint /' — Robert Russell Bennett. 


”A Symphony in D for the Dodgers” 

1. Allegro con brio: ‘‘Brooklyn Wins.” 11. Andante lamentoso: “Brook 
Loses.” III. Scherzo. IV. Finale: “The Giants Come to Town.” 

Robert Russell Bennett is an ardent supporter of the New York Gia 
baseball club, therefore he writes a musical ode to their bitterest rivals, 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Played for the first time over Radio Station WOR 
May 16, 1941, the work is in four movements and, as the composer says, 
fairly strict form.” In the summer of that year it obtained its concert prem 
at the Lewisohn Stadium by the Philharmonic-Symphony orchestra, Wilh' 
Steinberg conducting and “Red” Barber acting as narrator. 

Despite his loyalty to the Giants, Mr. Bennett’s sense of fair play was b( 
tifully stimulated by the fighting, peppery, cocky group of men who perfori 
feats of derring-do for the sake of Brooklyn and Leo Durocher, not to c 
their own economic interests. He, therefore, penned this symphony as a “ 
cere tribute to a brilliant and colorful baseball team.” 

Mr. Bennett’s own description of his symphony follows: 

The Allegro con brio is in sonata form and has the subtitle “Brooklyn W; 
It means to picture the ecstatic joy of the town after the home team wins a g: 

The second movement is the slow movement. It is an Andante lamentoso, 
gloom and tears — and even fury. It is called “Brooklyn Loses.” Somebody 
suggested that the movement be called “Brooklyn Loses — but not very often.” 

The third movement is the Scherzo. . . . The Scherzo pictures the po] 
and energetic president of the club, Mr. Larry MacPhail [now indissolubb 
tached to the New York Yankees], going a-hunting for a star pitcher. We hea 
horns’ bay call — ^then we hear him in Cleveland, Ohio, trying to trade for the 
pitcher Bob Feller. He offers Prospect Park and the Brooklyn Bridge as an 
trade, but the Cleveland management says “No” in the form of a big E flat r 
chord. After repeated attempts we hear the hunting horns again, as he res 
the hunt in other fields. 
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The Finale of the Symphony in D for the Dodgers, like that of Beethoven’s 
Ninth, is a choral movement. The text, again like Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, is 
an ode to joy. It is purely fictitious, this text, but it speaks for itself. The subtitle 
of this Finale is “The Giants Come to Town.” 

Mr. Bennett began the study of the piano with his mother. His father, a 
band and orchestra conductor, taught him to play many other instruments. 
He got work in New York as a copyist and arranger. Then he did a year of 
service in the United States Army, during the First World War, at the con- 
clusion of which he returned to Broadway and launched upon a highly profit- 
able career of arranging for Broadway musicals. He visited France and while 
there won a coveted Guggenheim Fellowship. It was renewed for one more 
year, and in that period he completed a host of works, which include a sym- 
phony; a suite for orchestra Pay sage; a one-act opera An Hour of Delusion; 
an “operetta-ballet a I’antique” Endymion; a number of songs, choruses, and 
chamber music items. 

There have been other compositions, all of which brought him important 
attention, but he has devoted most of his time to film music, composing, 
arranging, and conducting being a part of his daily program. In April, 1935, 
his opera Maria Malibran, with a libretto by Robert A. Simon, music critic of 
The Neu/ Yor\er, was given its premiere in a production by the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

Of his Symphony in D for the Dodgers, Mr. Bennett says that it is primarily 
a piece of music, that the hearer is at liberty to put such program meanings 
to it as may occur to him, and that his intentions, as composer, are extremely 
general. 


R. c. s. 





Hector Berlioz 

born: la cote saint-andre, dec. ii, 1803. died: paris, mar. 8, 1869. 

All modern programmists have built upon him — Liszt, Richard 
Strauss, and Tschai\ows\y. Wagner felt his influence, though he be- 
littled iu His own words, "/ have ta\en up music where Beethoven 
left it*,^ indicate his position. He is the real beginner of that inter- 
penetration of music and the poetic idea which has transformed 
modern art , — ^Ernest Newman. 


"Symphonie Fantastique,” Op. 14 A 

L Dreams, Passions. IL A Ball. III. Scene in the Meadows. IV. March to the 
Scaffold. V. Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath. 

Under the title Episode in the Life of an Artist, two works were composed 
by Berlioz, the Symphonic Fantastique and Leilo, or the Return to Life, a lyric 
monodrama. The symphony was completed in 1830, and it obtained its first 
performance at the Paris Conservatoire on Dec. 5, of that year. America’s first 
experience with it came at a concert of the Philharmonic Society in New 
York, on Jan. 27, 1866. 

By the composer’s own admission Goethe’s Faust inspired this symphony, 
and, as Berlioz averred, the source provided him with subject matter for his 
Huit Scenes de Faust (which he afterward denied) and a projected Faust 
ballet. But a stronger inspiration was his overwhelming love for the Irish 
actress Henrietta Smithson. Overwhelming, however, is scarcely the word for 
the soul-searing, terrifying passion he felt for this woman. A letter he wrote 
to his friend Humbert Ferrand on Feb. 6, 1830, contains the following torch 
song: 

I am again plunged in the anguish of an interminable and inextinguishable 
passion, without motive, without cause. She is always in London, and yet I think 
I feel her near me: all my remembrances awake and unite to wound me; I hear my 
heart beating, and its pulsations shake me as the piston strokes of a steam engine. 
Each muscle of my body shudders with pain. In vain! ’Tis terrible! Oh, imhappy 
one! If she could for one moment conceive all the poetry, all the infinity of a like 
love, she would fly to my arms, were she to die through my embrace. I was on the 
point of beginning my great symphony (Episode in the Life of an Artist), in which 
the development of my infernal passion is to be portrayed; I have it all in my 
head, but I cannot write anything. Let us wait. 
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Berlioz could go on in that manner without having exchanged so much 
s a word with his beloved. He had not even met her, knowing her merely 
hrough her performances of Ophelia and Juliet and in a language com- 
)letely alien to him. Realizing the futility of drawing her attention to him, 
oung and unknown as he then was, he yet literally shelled her with violently 
rdent missives. The lady read them, though they frightened her at first, 
"inally she refused to bother with any more of them. She left Paris, some 
ime later, and Berlioz, still aflame, wrote his symphony. But he had, appar- 
ndy, heard disquieting rumors concerning his idMe, for in another letter to 
^errand he forwarded a program of the work, in which he presented her as a 
ourtesan in the “Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath.” He said, “I do not wish to 
ivenge myself. I pity her and I despise her. She is an ordinary woman, en- 
iowed with an instinctive genius for expressing lacerations of the human 
oul, but she has never felt them, and she is incapable of conceiving an im- 
nense and noble sentiment, as that with which I honored her.” 

On discovering that the rumors were false, Berlioz, with characteristic sud- 
lenness, struck all reference of courtensanship out of his program. Just for the 
ecord and without going into the attendant sensationalism, be it reported that 
he composer’s extraordinary love, which had burned for three years almost 
vithout abatement, culminated in his marriage to Miss Smithson. It was a 
^ery unsuccessful union, which ended some years later in a separation. Mme. 
lerlioz died in poverty at a humble lodging in Montmartre in March, 1854. 
Ter husband married again the following October. 

In the Symphonie Fantastique Berlioz presents an idee fixe, a quasi-patho- 
ogical fixation, which possesses the music as it possesses the thoughts of the 
irtist of the program. It emerges in a variety of aspects, fervent, beatific, 
listant and ignoble, “according to the nature of the changing scene.” 

This “immense symphony,” as Berlioz termed it, crashed into a musical 
:osmos still ringing with the echoes of Beethoven’s voice. The Pastoral and 
he Leonore Overtures had not been superseded as program music, Wagner 
vas a stripling of seventeen, Liszt’s Symphonic Poem was to come twenty 
^ears later. With this strangely forceful music, new in spirit as in construction 
ind compellingly programmatic, Berlioz achieved his first impressive and 
irst enduring composition. 

Berlioz’s own account of his work is given in the full score of the sym- 
:>hony, as published by Breitkopf and Hartel, together with an English trans- 
ation by Harry Brett. The Brett version follows: 

PROGRAM OF THE SYMPHONY 

A young musician of unhealthily sensitive nature and endowed with vivid 
magination has poisoned himself with opium in a paroxysm of lovesick despair. 
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The narcotic dose he had taken was too weak to cause death, but it has thrown 
him into a long sleep accompanied by the most extraordinary visions. In this 
condition his sensations, his feelings, and his memories find utterance in his skk 
brain in the form of musical imagery. Even the Beloved One takes the form of a 
melody in his mind, like a fixed idea which is ever returning and which he hears 
everywhere. [This recurring melody, or idSe fixe, which typilics the Beloved Otic, 
is first heard in the Allegro, in C major. [ 

FIRST MOVEMENT 

Drkams, Passions 

{Largo, C minor, 4/4; Allegro agitato e appassionato astai, C major, 4/4) 

At first he rhinlr^ of the uneasy and nervous condition of liis mind, of sornlwr 
longings, of depression and joyous elation without any rccogni'/.ahle cause, which 
he experienced before the Beloveil One luul apficared to him. 'nien he remrtnlvrrs 
the ardent love with which she suddenly inspired him; he thinks «.f his almost insane 
anxiety of mind, of his raging jealousy, of his rcavvakcuing love, of his religious 
consolation. 

SECOND MOVEMENT 
A Hau. 

(Allegro non troppa, A major ^ 

In a ballroom, amidst the confusion of a hrillianr festival, hr ihr BrUivri! 

One again. 

TOIRI) MOVEMENT 

Sct Ni-; IN Tin; UiAmwn 

(Adaipo, F major, C/7) 

It is a summer evening. He is in the count ry, musing, when hrari two 
shepherd lads who play, in alternation, the ran:; dn vik^htf (flir itiiir nwl 
by the Swiss shepherds to call tiicir flcKks). T’his pastoral ilurt* the i|iurt uriir, 
the soft whisperings of the trees stirred by the zephyr wind, Siimr prtripiiH ut 
recently made known to him, all these sensations unite t<i impart a lottg luikfiowfi 
repose to his heart and to lend a smiling color to his imagination. And thru Shr 
appears once more. His heart stops beating, painful forrlnidingi litl Itr* sotil. 
‘'Should she prove false to him!” One of the shepherds resumes tlir mrlinty* Ihii 
the other answers him no more, . . . Sunset , . . distant rolling ol iliaiidcr , . , 
loneliness . , . silence, . . . 


rouR'ni mdve'.ment 

Marc H TO nil St amomi 

{Allegretto non troppo, G minor and B fiat majm', 4/4) 

He dreams that he murdered his Hrloveii, that lie has been iondniifirii i« ♦tr.ifli 
and is being led to execution. A march that is alternately mmlwf aful wild, litil 
liant and solemn, accompanies tltc procession. . . , llie tumuttuiiiii •«€ 
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followed without modulation by measured steps. At last the fixed idea returns, 
for a moment a last thought of love is revived — ^which is cut short by the death 
blow. 

FIFTH MOVEMENT 

Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath 

{Lar ghetto, C major, 4/4; and Allegro, B flat major, 

C minor, and C major, 6/8) 

He dreams that he is present at a witches’ revel, surrounded by horrible 
spirits, amidst sorcerers and monsters in many fearful forms, who have come to- 
gether for his funeral. Strange sounds, groans, shriU laughter, distant yells, which 
other cries seem to answer. The Beloved melody is heard again, but it has lost its 
shy and noble character; it has become a vulgar, trivial, grotesque dance tune. 
She it is who comes to attend the witches’ meeting. Riotous howls and shouts 
greet her arrival. . . . She joins the infernal orgy . . . bells toll for the dead . . . 
a burlesque parody of the Dies irae . . . the Witches’ round dance. . . . The 
dance and the Dies irae are heard together. 


Orchestral Excerpts from the Dramatic Symphony 
"Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 17 

(^) Festivities at the House of Capulet. {b) Love Scene. (^) Scherzo, 
“Queen Mab.” 

I WILL MARRY Julict and write my greatest symphony on the play!” These 
words were attributed to Hector Berlioz by the critic of the Illustrated London 
News. In his memoirs, Berlioz blandly admits the fact but denies making the 
statement. “I did both, but I never said anything of the kind. I was in far too 
much perturbation to entertain such ambitious dreams. Only through much 
tribulation were both ends gained.” 

By ‘‘perturbation” and “tribulation” Berlioz, of course, meant Henrietta 
{nee Harriet Constance) Smithson. The Irish actress, later memorialized in 
that fevered stream of consciousness, the Fantastic Symphony, came down to 
Paris in 1827 with an English company for a Shakespeare season at the Odeon. 
Berlioz attended the first performance, Hamlet. Henrietta was the Ophelia. 
The combined magic of Henrietta and Shakespeare was too much for the 
susceptible youth. He fell madly in love. 

As a cure he resolved to stay away from Shakespeare and Smithson. But 
the announcement of Romeo and Juliet broke down his resistance. He went 
to the Od&n. The effect beggars analysis. Henrietta now became the Juliet 
of his dreams. His passion became a torture and a nightmare. Once, the sight 
of Henrietta in a stage lover’s arms sent him screaming insanely out of the 
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theater. Repeatedly rebuffed by his idol, Berlioz went into a prolonged fit of 
wild, wandering gloom. He walked the streets in a daze. He whined and 
whimpered through the countryside. He was haunted day and night by a 
composite image of Ophelia, Juliet, and Henrietta. Who could blame the Irish 
girl for being startled out of her wits? There was no precedent for Berlioz’s 
behavior. Even Shakespeare had never chronicled so violent a campaign. 
Wildly written and hoarsely shouted pleas proved unavailing. Out of the pit 
of gnarled self-torture grew the Fantastic Symphony. 

Henrietta held out for six years. Finally she gave In. Her own career now 
lay in ruins. But her volcanic suitor was fast rising to power and prestige. 
Juliet became Mrs. Hector Berlioz. A Parisian critic, after listening to the 
premiere of the Romeo and Juliet Symphony some years later, charged Berlioz 
with not understanding Shakespeare. He should have known better. 

Although twelve years separate Berlioz’s soul-searing experiences and the 
composition of the Romeo and Juliet Symphony, the work derives emotion- 
ally from those hectic Shakespeare nights at the Od&n. The surcharged emo- 
tional atmosphere of the early period is vividly recalled in Berlioz’s memoirs. 
In one place he speaks of going from Hamlet to Romeo and Juliet. He writes : 

Ah, what a change from the dull gray skies and icy winds of Denmark to the 
burning sun, the perfumed nights of Italy! From the melancholy, the cruel irony, 
the tears, the mourning, the lowering destiny of Hamlet, what a transition to the 
impetuous youthful love, the long-drawn kisses, the vengeance, the despairing 
fatal conflict of love and death in those hapless lovers! By the third act, half suf- 
focated by my emotion, with the grip of an iron hand upon my heart, I cried out 
to myself: “I am lost! I am lost!” 

As Henrietta Smithson soon found out, Berlioz was not understating it. 

Ironically, Berlioz set to work on his symphony in the midst of a fresh 
crisis in his relations with Henrietta. The roles were reversed. As Madame 
Berlioz, Henrietta was now fanatically jealous. She was against his going on 
foreign tours. She reviled his friends. Her theatrical appeal was a thing of the 
romantic past, and so was her beauty. She finally took to drink. In short, 
Shakespeare had become drab, domesticated routine. Henrietta leveled recur- 
ring charges of infidelity at her erratic spouse. These accusations ‘‘became 
so intolerable” that Berlioz “determined to justify them,” as J. H. Elliot 
cynically observes. In Berlioz’s Shakespearean world of make-believe, Juliet 
was now a wedded but untamed Katherine. The idol had stepped down to 
become a shrew. Whatever the truth of Henrietta’s charges, Berlioz was at 
least faithful to the memory of that first great flush of literary and romantic 
passion caused by the historic Shakespeare season at the Odeon in 1827. In 
all fairness, the tender Romeo and Juliet Symphony is as justly the work of 
Henrietta Smithson as the Fantastic Symphony which anathematizes her. 
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The dramatic symphony for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra was com- 
osed between January and September, 1839. The great violin virtuoso Niccolo 
aganini has been credited with the 20,000-franc grant made to Berlioz at this 
me. Whether the money came from the pocket of the notoriously tight- 
sted Italian or some unnamed benefactor, at least it was Paganini who 
rought the sum in person. Berlioz, assuming Paganini to be the donor, asked 
im to name the subject of his, Berlioz’s, next composition. “I cannot advise 
DU,” said Paganini. “You know best what suits you best.” Berlioz later 
icords that after long deliberation, he “fixed on a choral symphony on Shake- 
Deare’s Romeo and Juliet, and wrote the prose words for the choral section, 
^hich Emile Deschamps . . . put into verse for me.” How the Bard of Avon 
red his imagination can be gathered from a passage in his recollections in 
^hich he describes himself as “floating on the halcyon sea of poetry, wafted 
nward by the sweet, soft breeze of imagination; warmed by the golden sun 
E love unveiled by Shakespeare.” Dedicated to Paganini, the symphony was 
erformed at the Conservatory in November, 1839. Its success was immediate, 
lerlioz himself conducted an orchestra numbering 160 and a chorus of 98. 
Vo further performances followed in December. The one disagreeable fea- 
ire was the already noted remark of a critic, that Berlioz had failed to un- 
erstand Shakespeare. Least of all, was the critic’s contention, did Berlioz 
rasp the love scenes! The same reviewer went one step further by declaring 
aat the “Queen Mab” scherzo reminded him of the “operations of an im- 
erfectly oiled squirt and the tinkling of glasses in a tavern.’* 

One of the names on Berlioz’s free ticket list for that concert was Richard 
V^agner. The penniless young German composer, his mind then teeming 
nth huge plans, admitted being enthralled by the “puissance of an orchestral 
irtuosity” he had never even dreamed of. “The reckless boldness and severe 
recision . . . took me by storm,” he- recounted in later tranquillity, “and 
npetuously fanned the flame of my personal feeling for music and poetry.” 
^'et, Wagner once expressed the opinion that the Romeo and Juliet Symphony 
onsisted of “piles of rubbish heaped up among the most brilliant inven- 
Lons.” He conceded, however, that Berlioz was “devilishly smart.” Anyway, 
V'agner thought highly enough of his French colleague to send him an en- 
raved copy of the orchestral score of Tristan and Isolde, Berlioz, a frank 
ritic at all times, confessed “he could not understand any of it.” 

Wagner’s well-known bent for assimilating others’ ideas — consciously or not 
-is revealed in the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from Tannhauser and the prelude to 
le third act of Lohengrin. Both show the influence of Berlioz’s score, par- 
cularly the final ensemble of reconciliation between the feuding families. 
Especially is this so in mood and orchestration. 

Berlioz divided the symphony into three sections, each having subsections, 
le whole actually divisible into twelve separate numbers. And the subdivi- 
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sion can be carried still further. The music depicting the festivities at the 
house of the Capulets follows immediately upon that conveying Romeo’s 
rapturous musings in the garden. There is a sudden transition to festive 
excitement as a dance theme is worked up to sparkling gaiety. Yet, a sinister 
note of strife creeps into the whirling music. The following "‘Love Scene” 
was regarded by Berlioz as “the best piece of writing I have done.” Wagner 
and many others have agreed with him. “Over the whole of the music, with 
its soft enchanting melodies, there lies a delicate bloom,” says the English 
biographer Elliot. “It is music of a love untouched by eroticism; it wounds 
the heart as any contemplation of the pure and undefiled always must. . . .” 
After the “Love Scene” comes the “Queen Mab” scherzo, where Berlioz’s 
genius for orchestration reveals itself in a dazzling, gossamer-spun web of 
dreamy enchantment. 

Walter Damrosch has stressed the innovation that Berlioz made in the 
symphonic form by reproducing the dialogue between Romeo and Juliet 
in the balcony love scene so vividly that you can almost understand the 
words, “Romeo by passionate phrases of violas and cellos in unison, and 
Juliet’s responses in the agitated but gentle phrases of oboes, flutes, and clari- 
nets.” Incidentally, his father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, met Berlioz in 1863 
at a Festival given in his honor by Prince Loewenberg in his palace at Silesia 
and was later the first to conduct the Romeo and Juliet Symphony in America. 

L. B. 


Excerpts from the Dramatic Legend '^The Damnation of 
Faust/" Op. 24 

1. Ballet of the Sylphs. II. Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps. III. Rakoczy 
March. 

W^HEN Gerard de Nerval’s sensitive French translation of Goethe’s Faust 
appeared in November, 1827, it was eagerly welcomed, among others, by two 
stalwart romantics, the seventy-eight-year-old author of the original and a 
twenty-four-year-old musical sans-culotte named Hector Berlioz. 

“I cannot read Faust any more In German,” said the aged German poet. 
“But in this translation into French everything is again fresh, new, and 
ingenious.” 

Berlioz recorded his own reaction thus: 

The marvellous book fascinated me at once: I could not put it down; I read it 
constandy, at my meals, in the theater, in the street, everywhere. This translation 
in prose contained some versified fragments, songs, hymns, etc. I yielded to the 
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iptation of setting music to them. Hardly had I finished this difficult task — 
ten I committed the folly of having the score printed at my expense. 

His relations with Faust, extending over twenty years, were to cost him a 
y fortune all told. 

rhe job of setting eight scenes from Faust was completed during the au- 
nn of 1828. The following April, he sent a copy of the score to Humbert 
rrand, a close friend and confidant. The printer was still unpaid, so Berlioz, 
reterately short of funds, requested the loan of ‘‘another hundred francs” 
defray expenses. Ferrand, doubdess hard pressed himself, delayed comply- 
r till June. By that time Berlioz had found a pupil with money, and his 
f-styled act of folly was expiated in full. But the “Faust” jinx was still to 
reckoned with. 

Berhoz was at this time in the midst of his frandc courtship of Henrietta 
lithson, the Irish actress whose Ophelia and Juliet at the Odeon had 
)ught him to a condition approaching nervous collapse. In his abnormally 
lotional state the Nerval translation of Faust took on graver and more ro- 
intic significance. “The love of Ophelia has increased my abilities a hun- 
^dfold,” he proclaimed as he brought his Huit scenes de Faust to com- 
ition. ^ 

Characteristically, a copy of the Faust settings was sent to Goethe himself, 
rlioz shrank from nothing. Had Virgil been alive, a copy of the stage work 
s Troyens would no doubt have been mailed to Rome promptly on publi- 
ion, just as the morning’s post at Stratford-on-Avon would similarly have 
)ught Shakespeare the freshly printed score of Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet 
mphony, had history and circumstance made contemporaries of the two. 
an accompanying letter the composer humbly offered Goethe the “obscure 
mage” of his Eight Scenes, imploring indulgence if the great man, ad- 
sssed as Monseigneur, found the tribute wanting. He had been bowled 
zr by a poetic masterpiece. Voila! Goethe should forgive a young composer’s 
^sumptuous imagination. 

it happened, Goethe consulted his friend Carl Zelter about the score. In 
e course the poet received a scurrilously worded report comparing the music 
a “fragment of an abortion resulting from a hideous incest.” The Berlioz- 
)ethe correspondence accordingly came to an abrupt end. 

Since much of this music was incorporated into the “concert opera,” or 
peratorio,” La damnation de Faust, appearing some seventeen years later, 
is important to note the titles of the set of “scenes”: “Song of the Easter 
stival,” “Peasants under the Lime Trees,” “Concerts of Sylphs,” “Story of a 
t,” “Song of Mephistopheles: Story of a Flea,” “The King of Thule,” 
[arguerite’s Romanza and Chorus of Soldiers,” and “Serenade of Mephis- 
Dheles.” Though sometimes stated, Berlioz did not bring the sections un- 
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altered into the later scheme. The first three underwent pardcularly drastic 
revision. The orchestral excerpts usually grouped on concert programs were 
the work o£ a wiser and maturer Berlioz. 

The cold reception accorded the Huit scenes de Faust probably explains 
Berlioz’s protracted delay in returning to the subject. The plan o£ a “Faust” 
cantata was long in his mind, though it was not till early in 1846, while tour- 
ing in Eastern Europe, that his project was put on paper. Sections were written 
in Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia. Resolved to write most of the 
text himseh (the Nerval verses took up only one-sixth of the planned book 
in Berlioz’s estimate), he started confecting verses for his music as he rolled 
along in an old German postchaise. He recounts in his memoirs : 

I began with Faust’s invocation to Nature, not trying either to translate or even 
imitate, but only to use it as an inspiration, and extract all its musical substance. 
My attempt gave me hopes of being able to continue. 

Nature immense, impenetrable et fierel 

Toi seule donnes treve a mon ennui sans fin! 

Once launched, I wrote the rest by degrees, as my musical ideas came to me, 
and composed the score with a facility I never experienced with any of my other 
works. I wrote when I could and where I could; in the coach, on the railroad, in 
steamboats, and even in towns. . . . Thus I wrote the introduction, “Le vieil hiver 
a fait place au printemps,” in an inn at Passau, At Vienna I did the Elbe scene, 
Mephistopheles’ song, “Voici des roses,” and the sylphs’ ballet. 

He records that while lost one night in Budapest he wrote the choral re- 
frain of the “Ronde des Paysans” by gaslight in a shop. In Prague an inspira- 
tion seized him in his sleep. So that the idea would not elude him the fol- 
lowing morning he jumped out of bed and jotted down the theme for the 
angels’ chorus in Marguerite’s apotheosis, “Remonte au ciel, ame naive, que 
I’amour egara.” The words and music of the students’ Latin song “Jam nox 
stellata velamina pandit,” we owe to a visit to Breslau. Returning to France, 
Berlioz composed the trio “Ange adore dont la celeste image” while visiting 
the Baron de Montville, near Rouen. With the exception of the “Rakoczy 
March,” the remainder of The Damnation of Faust was written in Paris — 
“always improvised,” says Berlioz, “either at my own house, or at the cafe, 
or in the Tuileries Gardens, and even on a stone in the Boulevard du Temple.” 

In the course of this “Faust” Odyssey he insisted that he never sought 
ideas. “I let them come to me,” he affirmed blandly; “and they presented them- 
selves in a most unforeseen manner.” After thoroughly revising the score, 
deleting passages, adding others, and rewriting most of it, he set to work 
knitdng the sections together “with all the patience and determination of 
which I am capable.” 
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The mere presence of the “Rakoczy March” in. The Damnation of Faust 
is a story in itself. Most historians have taken Berlioz to task for transporting 
Faust to Hungary for the sole ostensible purpose of making the stirringly 
scored Hungarian batde song a tolerable intrusion. Berlioz wrote the march in 
Vienna early in 1846 before leaving for Budapest, on the suggestion of a musi- 
cal dilettante that the French composer could best curry favor with the Hun- 
garians by orchestrating one of their national airs. Shown a collection of 
Hungarian melodies, Berlioz selected the “Rakoczy” and, if he is to be trusted, 
dashed off the rousing composition ^‘in one night.” When premiered in 
Budapest on Feb. 15, the piece was stormily received. Its overpowering effect 
on the audience encouraged Berlioz to find a spot for the march in his 
Damnation of Faust, The accommodation was effected with typical resource- 
fulness. Faust promptly materialized in Hungary and was made to witness the 
charge of the Hungarian army across a plain where he was walking deep in 
thought. Quite expectedly the French composer was charged by netded Ger- 
man critics with committing mayhem on Goethe’s sancrosanct text. Berlioz 
answers the accusation in his memoirs: 

A German critic found it exceedingly strange that I had made Faust travel to 
such a place. I do not see why I should not, and I should not have hesitated the 
least in the world to take him anywhere else if it would have helped my score. 
I had not bound myself to follow Goethe’s plan, and the most eccentric travels 
may be attributed to a character like Faust without any shock to probability. 

Other cridcs took up this singular thesis later and attacked me with still greater 
violence for the changes I made in Goethe’s plan! As if there were no other 
“Fausts” than Goethe’s! ... I have often wondered why those same critics never 
reproached me for the libretto of my Romeo and Juliet Symphony, which is litde 
like the immortal tragedy. No doubt because Sha\espeare is not a German, Patriot- 
ism! Fedshism! Cretinism! 

The world premiere of The Damnation of Faust in oratorio form at the 
Paris Opera Comique on Dec. 6, 1846, was a heart-breaking failure. This, 
despite Theophile Gautier’s widely circulated dictum, while the work was 
still in rehearsal, that Berlioz, with Hugo and Delacroix, now constituted 
“the trinity of romantic art.” Other “Berliozites” worked day and night to boost 
their idol’s prestige. The event was glowingly publicized as certain to bring 
together “the elite of the worlds of art and elegance.” On the day of the per- 
formance the theater was half empty. Bad weather and political disturbances 
were said to account for the poor attendance. 

Berlioz saw at once that all was lost, that his new work was “about to expire 
for want of a public.” The biographer Boschot reviews the composer’s feelings 
thus: “there will be excellent articles, but for what purpose? His genius is 
smothered in isolation. Berlioz without a public spells one thing only, ruin. 
In short, Paris has again rejected him.” The “ruin,” in practical terms, 
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amounted to some 10,000 francs in debts, and of the comments in the press 
none was more virulent than the quip that “the audience was more ccim- 
posed than the music.” Which is a sad commentary on any audience hearing 

the “Rakoezy March” for the first time. 

As an opera, The Damnation of Faust was first staged in Monte Carlo on 
Feb. 18, 1903, the same version reaching the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Dec. 7, 1906, with Geraldine Farrar, Charles Rousselicrc, and Pol Pl.mvt»n in 
the chief roles. i « 


Overture to the Opera '"Benvenuto Cellini/’ Op. 23 

Like the better known Le Carnaval romain, the Benmnuio Ceilim tivmufc 
was written for Berlioz’s opera about the adventurous Italian SiTilpuir .iritl 
goldsmith who has been called half scalawag and half genius, lliaf lirrlitr/ 
should have composed two overtures for one opera is not surprising. Bccihtivrii 
wrote four for the opera Fidelio. Rossini was different. Often, lacking an ovrr^ 
ture for a new opera, he would borrow one from an earlier opera. One famous 
overture began life as prelude to a serious opera long before it hnuul its right- 
ful place at the head of that comic masterpiece The Barher of Seville. 

The opera Benvenuto Cellini was begun in 18 s4, l)ut it was not imiil IHt7 
that we find the poet Heinrich Heine writing: 'd'rom Ber!i<»/. we shall mmiii 
have an opera. The subject is an episode from ihc life ui Benvrmiit} (Vllirii, 
the casting of his Perseus statue. Something extraordinary is cxprcird, siiht 
this composer has already achieved the extraordinary.” hscifrd <jvcr Olliiii's 
swashbuckling memoirs and a short story “Salvator Rosa,” hv the Cirrniari 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, Berlioz had appealed to the h'rcncli jvorf Alfred t!r \hgiiy 
for a Cellini libretto. De Vigny, deep in other matters, referfeti the a|ijral to 
Leon de Wailly. The latter agreed to su[)ply the text, hut rally after Aiigiistr 
Barbier consented to collaborate with him. Do Vigny su[)ervisccl the proirss, 
freely criticizing and revising. Whatever the reason— perhaps a {ilnluiia of 
poetic gifts— the result was far from brilliant. “Audiences and criiks alititisi 
to a man have found it ineffective, a bore,” wrote Pius Sanbuti. 11ir c«ih 
laborators evidently felt that only the wildest fliglus of fancy wiiiiid do fur mi 
fabulous a figure as Cellini. Enmeshed in the clumsy network of Roiuafi 
intrigue are conspiracies, masquerades, stalihings, and cscafH^s, the in-, 

credible casting of the statue of Perseus— allegedly tlic work of an hour! Aink 
finally, the crowning of the hero’s love for leresa, ilic papal ^rrrasiirrr^s 
daughter, with a marriage blessed by Cardinal Salviau.” 

No opera could breathe with so weighty a millstone abiui m linl.. lltr 
novelty, produced at the Paris Opera on Sqit. 10, svas a*vt,fditiglf 4 
fiasco. Caricaturists flailed Berlioz as the composer of '’Malvcmirfi 
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ifet, though the opera was "‘hissed with admirable energy and unanimity,” 
IS Berlioz philosophically records, the overture made out better. In fact, the 
J^arisians received it with “exaggerated applause.” Berlioz naturally attributed 
he failure to a bad performance. In his Memoires he notes that Benvenuto was 
‘massacred at the Opera.” He never lost faith in the worth and vitality of his 
)pera. Subsequent revivals of Benvenuto Cellini have not borne him out. An- 
)ther dismal failure awaited the work when it was produced at Covent Garden 
n 1855. But the two overtures have maintained an independent life of their 
)wn in the concert repertory. 

Cellini’s ebullient character is given out in an Allegro deciso con impeto 
[G major, 2/2), containing the main motive of the overture. There is an 
ibrupt pause. A contrasting slow section (Larghetto, G major, 3/4) based 
m the Cardinal’s stately monologue, “A tous peches pleine indulgence,” 
:ollows. To this is added part of the “Ariette d’Arlequin” from the opera, 
rhe buoyant Allegro returns, altered and amplified. Then a fresh lyric theme 
n D major, 2/2, deriving from a love duet between Cellini and Teresa. 

L. B. 


Overture, ^'Le Carnaval romain’’ (^^The Roman Carni- 
vaP’), Op. 9 

^OME YEARS later Berlioz composed a second overture to Benvenuto Cellini, not 
IS a substitute forthe original, but as a prelude to the second act. This he called 
O Carnaval romain (The Roman Carnival), The rollicking saltarello used in 
hat part of the opera as the grand carnival dance, dominates the second over- 
ure. From the first act of the opera BerHoz borrowed Benvenuto’s aria 
‘O Teresa, vous que j’aime,” assigning it first to the English horn (Andante 
iostenuto, C major, 3/4), and later letting the bassoons echo it against the 
laltarello figure in the second violins. Toward the end the brisk carnival motive 
jains full sway over the orchestra. 

The beautiful English horn solo first appearing as the tenor aria can be 
xaced even further back in origin than the operatic score. Berlioz first em- 
Dloyed the theme in his cantata ha Mort de Cleofatre, written for the Prix de 
R.ome early in 1829 and rejected by the awards jury in July. Berlioz uses the 
;uave and swaying theme to illustrate the words, “the bosom of the sea,” 
occurring in the text. As J. H. Elliot points out, such “transfers of thematic 
naterial,” more or less modified, repeatedly crop up in Berlioz’s music. 

When first performed in the Salle Herz, Paris, on Feb. 3, 1844, with Berlioz 
:onducting, the Roman Carnival Overture was so warmly received that it had 
:o be repeated on the spot. 
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Berlioz was an uncompromising stickler for the correct saltarello tempo. 
During the rehearsal of Benvenuto Cellini at the Opera the fiery-tempered 
young genius had clashed hotly with the conductor Fran<;ois Antoine Habeneck 
over the proper timing. In the second-act carnival scene the dancers, unable 
to fall in step with Habeneck's sluggish pace, appealed to Berlioz, who was 
present. “Faster! faster! Stir them up!” screamed the composer. In the excite- 
ment Habeneck broke a violin bow. “If you were to break fifty bows,” bellowed 
Berlioz, “that would not prevent your time being too slow by half!” Habeneck, 
who was only human, dismissed the orchestra with the words: “Since I am not 
fortunate enough to please Monsieur Berlioz, we will leave off for today. 
You can go.” 

Years later at the Salle Herz premiere of the Roman Carnival Overture, 
Berlioz, glowing with the triumph of having his work encored, spotted Habe- 
neck in the audience. Revenge was short and sweet. The conductor had come 
to gloat over an expected Berlioz fiasco. After the encore he looked glum and 
beaten. “Now you can see how it ought to go!” Berlioz snapped. Habeneck, 
he notes down gleefully, “took care to make no reply.” 


L. B. 





Leonard Bernstein 

born: LAWRENCE, MASS., AUG. 25, IplS. 

It is impossible for me to ma\e an exclusive choice among the various 
activities of conducting, symphonic composition, writing for the 
theater, or playing the piano. What seems right for me at any given 
moment is what 1 must do, at the expense of pigeon-holing or other- 
wise limiting my services to music. I will not compose a note while 
my heart is engaged in a conducting season; nor wilt I give up writ- 
ing so much as a popular song, while it is there to he expressed, in 
order to conduct Beethoven* s Ninth. There is a particular order in- 
volved in this, which is admittedly difficult to plan; but the order 
must be adhered to most strictly. For the ends are music itself, not 
the conventions of the music business; and the means are my own 
personal problem . — ^Leonard Bernstein. 


Symphony, "Jeremiah” 

I. Prophecy. II. Profanation. III. Lamentation. 

)n Jan. 28, 1944, this work was given its world premiere by the Pittsburgh 
ymphony Orchestra under the direction of the composer. On that occasion 
Ir. Bernstein supplied the program annotator, William E. Benswanger, with 
le following information: 

In the summer of 1939 I made a sketch for a Lamentation for Soprano and 
)rchestra. This sketch lay forgotten for two years, until in the spring of 1942 I 
egan a first movement of a symphony. I then realized that this new movement, 
ad the scherzo that I planned to follow it, made logical concomitants with the 
amentadon. Thus the Symphony came into being, with the Lamentation gready 
langed, and the soprano supplanted by a mezzo-soprano. The work was finished 
n Dec. 31, 1942, and is dedicated to my father. 

The Symphony does not make use to any great extent of actual Hebrew 
lematic material. The first theme of the scherzo is paraphrased from a tradidonal 
lebrew chant, and the opening phrase of the vocal part in the Lamentation is 
ased on a liturgical cadence still sung today in commemoration of the destruction 
E Jerusalem by Babylon. Other resemblances to Hebrew liturgical music are a 
latter of emotional quality rather than of notes themselves. 

As for programmatic meanings, the intention is again not one of literalness, 
at of emotional quality. Thus the first movement (“Prophecy”) aims only to 
arallel in feeling the intensity of the prophet’s pleas with his people; and the 
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scherzo (“Profanation”) to give a general sense of the destruction and chaos 
brought on by the pagan corruption within the priesthood and the people. The 
third movement (“Lamentation”), being a setting of poetic text, is naturally a 
more literary conception. It is the cry of Jeremiah, as he mourns his beloved Jeru- 
salem, ruined, pillaged, and dishonored after his desperate efforts to save it. 

The text is from the Book of Lamentations I, i, ii, iii, iv; IV, xiv and xv; 
V, XX and xxi. An approximate translation follows: 

How she sits desolate — 

The city once so full of people — 

She is become as a widow! 

So great among nations, 

Princess among her provinces. 

She has become a tributary! 

She weeps, she weeps in the night, 

And her tears are upon her cheeks; 

There is no comfort among all her lovers; 

All her friends have betrayed her. 

They have become her enemies, 

Judah is exiled through afHictien 
And great servitude; 

She dwells among the nations. 

She finds no rest; 

All her pursuers have overtaken her 
In the narrow passes. 

Jerusalem has sinned, sinned greatly. . . . 

They [the sinful priests and prophets] wandered 
Like blind men in the streets. 

Polluted with blood. 

So that their garments could not be touched 
“Depart, unclean,” men cried to them 
“Depart, depart, touch us not!” 

Lord, wilt Thou forget us forever? 

How long more wilt Thou forsake us? 

Turn us unto Thee, O Lord. . . . 

Mr. Bernstein led the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in a New. York 
premiere of the work on Mar. 29, 1944. Jennie Tourel was the soloist. 

The Symphony is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, 
two clarinets, E flat clarinet and bass clarinet, two bassoons, contra-bassoon, 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, snare drum, bass 
drum, cymbals, triangle, maracas, piano, and strings. 
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Leonard Bernstein majored in music at Harvard College, studying composi- 
ion with Edward Burlingame Hill, A. Tillman Merritt, and Walter Piston, 
de received his piano instruction from Helen Coates and Heinrich Gebhard. 
de spent two years at the Curds Institute of Music, Philadelphia, studying 
onducting with Fritz Reiner, orchestration with Randall Thompson, and 
)iano with Isabella Vengerova. 

He was a pupil of Serge Koussevitzky in conducting during the first two 
essions of the Berkshire Music Center, in Tanglewood, becoming his assistant 
n the school’s third session in 1942. Mr. Bernstein conducted various concerts 
n Boston and Cambridge, Mass., and during the season 1944-'1945 served as 
Lssistant conductor of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 

Besides the Symphony, Mr. Bernstein has composed several works in other 
orms, including a Clarinet Sonata and a song cycle, “Five Kid Songs, I Hate 
Vlusic.” Also he has done an exhilarating score for the ballet, Fancy Free, 
:ommissioned by the Ballet Theater, a string quartet, and six anti-Fascist songs, 
:or which he provided his own texts. 

In addition to these he is responsible for the clever score to the successful 
nusical comedy On The Town. He was appointed conductor of the New York 
Dity Symphony in 1945. 

R. C. B. 


Suite from the Ballet 'Taney Free"^ 

Fhe ballet Fancy Free, with choreography by Jerome Robbins, has been one 
)f the most successful productions in the repertory of the Ballet Theater. From 
ts engaging score Mr. Bernstein extracted the present music and made it into 
he form of a suite containing, in all, six sections. They are: (1) “Dance of the 
rhree Sailors”; (2) “Scene at the Bar”; (3) “Pas de Deux”; (4) “Pantomime” 
[Competition); (5) “Three Variations” (Gallop, Waltz, Danzon); (6) 
Finale.” 

When the Suite was given its first performance by the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Vfr. Bernstein conducting, on Jan, 14, 1945, the composer wrote the following 
explanation for the concert program: 

From the moment the action begins, with the sound of a juke box wailing be- 
lind the curtain, the ballet is strictiy Young America of 1944. The curtain rises 
)n a street corner, with a lamppost, a side-street bar, and New York skyscrapers 
ricked out with a crazy pattern of lights, making a dizzying backdrop. Three 
lailors explode onto the stage; they are on shore leave in the city and on the prowl 
:or girls. 

The tale of how they meet first one girl, then a second, and how they fight 
Dver them, lose them, and in the end take off after still a third, is the story of 
he ballet. 




Georges Bizet 

born: PARIS, OCT. 25, 1838. died: BOUGIVAL, JUNE 3, 1875. 

The miracle of Bizet's music lies in the fact that it appeals to the 
musically illiterate and to the most fastidious technicians. Such a 
thing is rare in our history. It is very difficult for a musician to dis^ 
course on what dll may understand in a style sufficiently refined to 
interest the most exacting of his hearers , — ^Emile Vuillermoz, 


Symphony in C major 

I. Allegro vivo. II. Adagio. III. Allegro vivace; Trio. IV. Allegro vivace. 

This Symphony was written in 1885, when Bizet was seventeen years of age. 
He tried his hand at another such work in 1860, a “fantasie symphonique,” 
which he wrote during his stay in Italy as a holder of the Prix de Rome. It was 
revised several times, given its first performance at a Pasdeloup Concert in 
Paris in 1869 and published in 1880 under the tide Roma, 

There are two versions of the discovery of the present work. In an article in 
the French periodical Le Menestrel of Nov. 11, 1938, Paul Bertrand says the 
C major Symphony was ‘‘discovered some years ago by our friend Jean 
Chantavoine [French musicologist and for many years General Secretary of 
the Paris Conservatory].'’ However, the score that was brought out in Vienna 
in September, 1935, by Universal Edition offers an explanatory preface in 
German, French, and English. The English version reads: 

begun Oct. 29, 1855; finished November, 1855. . . . The symphony by Georges 
Bizet has, it is strange to say, fallen into oblivion. The Glasgow music writer, 
D. C. Parker, has called the attention of General Music Director Felix von Wein- 
gartner upon the autograph of the work, which is preserved in the library of the 
Paris Conservatoire, whereupon Mr. Weingartner conducted the world premiere 
of the work in Basel on Feb. 26, 1935. 

Weingartner later conducted the Symphony in Vienna. Paris first heard it 
in June, 1936, under Charles Miinch. It was played there again in October, 
1938, as part of the program commemorating the hundredth anniversary of 
Bizet’s birth. Eugene Bigot was the conductor. Sir Hamilton Harty conducted 
its initial performance in England at a concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. It was added to the Philharmonic-Symphony’s repertory by John 
Barbirolli on Oct. 17, 1940. 
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It has been pointed out that Bizet, although not showing a great deal of 
originality in this work, still gave evidence to a startling ability to follow the 
best models. The first movement’s two subjects have been likened in spirit, 
if not more, to Beethoven and Mozart, respectively, although the orchestration 
already foreshadows the glittering Bizet of Carmen. 

The slow movement with its mournful oboe theme, against a pizzicato in 
the violas, brings Rossini to the memory of one observer. The movement, as a 
whole, has a maturity not ordinarily found in the works of seventeen-year-olds. 

The First Allegro vivace is a fast minuet, in which the dance is the thing, 
with alternating passages of song to provide contrast. The trio, employing the 
same material, is also dancelike, except that this time it is a sort of peasant 
dance. Afterward, the minuet returns in all its lightness and grace. 

A march episode in the last section recalls the later music of the litde boys in 
Carmen. In general, the beginning of the movement is a perpetuum mobile for 
the first violins. Then the march theme is played against string figures, follow- 
ing which a plain and unaffected song acts as a middle part of the exposition. 
The material then is developed, and a climax leads into the recapitulation. 
A cheery coda finishes the work. 

' R. C. B. 

^"L’Arlesienne'’ Suites Nos, 1 and 2 

Alphonse Daudet’s tragedy of the French Midi UArUsienne {The Woman 
of Arles) is remembered today because Georges Bizet wrote the incidental 
music for the original production. The play was staged at the Theatre du 
Vaudeville in Paris on Oct. 1, 1872. Up to that time, Bizet had been gaining 
increasing attention as an opera composer. Already to his credit were Les 
Pecheurs de perles. La jolie fille de Perthe, and Djamileh. However, the opera 
that was to make him world-famous — Carmen — belonged to the near future. 

In Daudet’s play a curious thing happens — or does not happen: the Woman 
of Arles, who motivates the tragic action, never appears, except, to be sure, as 
an enveloping mood of evil fascination. “The fatal Woman of Arles,” wrote 
Pitts Sanborn, “for love of whom the youthful hero takes his life, illumines the 
whole action with her malignant flame, but only the report of her envenoming 
beauty comes like an incantation to Rose Mamai’s farm from the unseen city 
on the Rhone.” It is this Rose Mamai, the anguished mother of the fatally 
smitten boy, who emerges as the play’s actual central figure. Camille Bellaigue, 
the French critic, wrote with shrewd insight of the role of Bizet’s music in this 
tragic setting: 

Everything is alive; even inanimate objects have a voice and tears. At night, 
the burning plain, before it falls asleep, responds to the cry of the shepherds 
calling home their flocks. A lament arises from the pool of Vaccares and hangs 
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over the waters. Finally, at the nocturnal hour when the youth, mad with love, 
carries out his terrible suicide, the belated guests at his tragic wedding feast go 
their way singing. They sing that old Provencal air, the ‘‘March of the Kings,” 
in a lugubrious key — ^already it has an almost funereal sound — and the shadow 
and deathlike stillness seem to engulf it like a last sigh, a last gleam of life. 

Bizet composed twenty-seven separate pieces for Daudet’s Provencal drama, 
which was withdrawn after its Hteenth performance. From this music he 
selected enough to make a tidy concert suite consisting of four numbers: 
1. Prelude; II. Minuetto; III. Adagietto; and IV. Carillon, which contains a 
chimelike figure persisting for fifty-six measures. This last number depicts the 
peasants’ jubilant celebration of the feast of St. Eloi. 

After Bizet’s death Guiraud compiled a second suite from the remaining 
material. This included 1. Pastorale; 11. Intermezzo; III. Minuetto (No. 2); and 
IV. Farandole, in which Bizet brings in the famous Provencal dance, said to be 
of Greek origin. In dancing it the couples move in a procession headed by 
musicians playing the galoubet and tambourin, native instruments of Provence 
and the Languedoc. The man in the first row signals the couples behind him 
with a flag, handkerchief, or ribbon. 


L. B. 





Marc Blitzstein 

born: PHILADELPHIA, MAR. 2 , I905. 

No matter what one may thin\ of Blitzstein s political views j it is 
only fair to say that whatever the effect of his music on politics, the 
effect of political beliefs on his music has been to give it a conviction 
and a direction which it had hitherto seemed to lac \. — ^John Tasker 
Howard. 


Symphonic Poem, “Freedom Morning” 

Tms WORK was premiered in the Royal Albert Hall, London, on Sept. 28, 1943, 
at an Anglo-American concert sponsored jointly by the United States Army 
and Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express. Taking part in the program were the 
London Symphony Orchestra, led by the Technical Sergeant Hugo Weisgall; 
Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, a Negro chorus, composed of 200 members of 
aviation engineering units stationed in England. Mr. Blitzstein, who penned 
the score for that concert, later wrote The New Yor\ Times a letter, in which 
he traced the growth of Freedom Morning and told of his work with the Negro 
choristers : 

When back in 1937, Orson Welles and John Houseman produced my musical 
play. The Cradle Will Roc\, I discovered for the first time the immense versatility 
and adaptability of Negro singers and actors. During the past few weeks I have had 
the opportunity to find out more about their talents. I have been living with the 
United States Army Negro Chorus stationed somewhere in England. I have 
coached them in Earl Robinson’s “Ballad for Americans” and their own spirituals, 
while at the same time composing an orchestral work. Freedom Morning, dedicated 
to them. 

My orchestra work was composed in a super-sized Nissen hut used for the 
showing of movies and for Chaplain William Perkins’ Sunday services. Ordinarily 
I’m crochety about the conditions under which I write music; I must be hermeti- 
cally sealed from the outside. I can bear no disturbing sounds — certainly not some- 
one else’s music! There, to my great surprise, I worked steadily and swiftly on 
Freedom Morning with a dozen 0.1’$ almost crawling over me, relaxing, work- 
ing, snoring (a foot from my ear), booming out their tunes, peering over my 
shoulder as I wrote and played. At one point in the music, a passage close to their 
own rhythms, one man in fatigues produced a pair of drumsticks, and tapped out 
on his lap a beat which I straightway incorporated into the score. 

The speed and ease of writing may have been partly due to the fact that 1“ 
hadn’t written a concert work in a long time and was hungry to do one. It also 
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was influenced by the ease and flow of the men themselves, and the contagion of 
their spirit. This was their piece I was writing, and here they were. 

Freedom Morning is dedicated to “all Negro troops in the service of the 
United States.” Traditional Negro folk themes are woven into Mr. Blitzstein s 
tribute, besides some swing sequences and the two spirituals, “My Lord’s Coin’ 
to Rain Down Fire” and “When the Stars Begin to Fall.” 

The work was given its American premiere by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Saul Caston conducting, at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Friday 
afternoon, Apr. 14, 1944, and repeated Saturday evening, Apr. 15. 

Film Suite, ^'Native Land’" 

The Suite is part of a score for the full-length documentary “Native Land,” 
made in 1941 by Frontier Films, Inc. It was composed during the fall and 
winter 1940-1941, in a cutting room in the very heart of New York’s Broadway 
district. 

Mr. Blitzstein writes: 

The subject matter of the film was taken from the files of the socalled “LaFol- 
lette Civil Liberties” investigation, and is part fictional, part actual. Paul Robeson 
is the narrator (although one never sees him in the film itself); and so I found my- 
self writing songs for him as well as incidental music. 

I think of Native Land as my most ambitious film score to date. There are 
about fifty minutes of music, of which about twenty-five are used in the Suite. 
The numbers are as follows: “The Fathers”; “Mulberry Street”; “Dusty Sun” 
(for baritone and orchestra); “American Day” (for baritone and orchestra); 
“Parade; Hooded Legion”; “Memorial Day”; “Funeral”; “Finale.” 

The music is scored for flute, piccolo, oboe, English horn, two clarinets, tenor 
saxophone, bassoon, two trumpets, trombone, piano, percussion, and strings. 

Three excerpts of the Suite were performed privately by Howard Hanson 
and members of the N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony on May 17, 1946, when 
Mr. Blitzstein was awarded a grant of $1,000 by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. The full concert Suite was first publicly performed on a 
Philharmonic-Symphony program led by Laszlo Halasz at the Lewisohn 
Stadium on July 10, 1946. 

Among Mr. Blitzstein’s other works are the operas The Cradle Will Roc\ 
and No for an Answer; incidental music for plays; scores for films (“Hands,” 
“Surf and Seaweed,” “Valley Town,” “Night Shift,” “Spanish Earth”). 

The Airborne, a symphony for Speaker, Baritone, Tenor, Male Chorus, and 
Orchestra, was performed on Apr. 1, 1946, by the New York City Symphony 
at the City Center. Leonard Bernstein conducted. 





Ernest Bloch 

born: geneva, Switzerland, July 24 , 1880 . 

In this age of the gradual materialization of art, Ernest Bloch is as a 
voice crying in the wilderness. The voice is that of a Hebrew prophet, 
— Marion Bauer. 


Symphony, "'Israel,’" for Soprano, Contralto, Baritone, 
Women’s Chorus, and Orchestra 

Composed in Europe between 1912 and 1916, the Israel Symphony was pre- 
niered on an all-Bloch program given by Arthur Bodanzky and the Society of 
he Friends of Music in Carnegie Hall on May 3, 1917. Mr. Bloch, who shared 
he podium with Mr, Bodanzky at that concert, conducted the symphony. Later 
le dedicated the published score to Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, president and founder 
dI the Society. It was then announced that the composer's original intention 
aad been to supplement the score with a contrasting- section. This was to 
express rejoicing over the ‘redemption of the Jews.” The section already 
written was designed, in part, as a meditation on the “sorrows of the Jews.” 
[t was pointed out that Mr. Bloch had the traditional Hebrew service of Yom 
Kappur (The Day of Atonement) in mind. 

Later Block decided to give up the idea of wridng a sequel. Questioned on 
his point, Mrs. Lanier divulged the following facts: 

Blcxrh considered only the first part had been written. . . . After the war was 
wer and the real horrors, the moral degradation of the world, were exposed to 
lumanity seeking solace from the heartbreaking effects of the terrible holocaust, 
Bloch’s whole nature revolted at the hypocrisy, greed, and mental degradation 
irom which the veil had been torn by relentiess hands, and the second part, 
expressing joy in the redemption of the Jewish people, has never been written, he 
ells me, and never will be. 

Later Mr. Bloch wrote the Philharmonic-Symphony that he had undergone 
10 change of heart in his world view of an ethical problem. 

When I composed this work, the world was about in the same predicament as at 
3resent. Blus fa change, plus c*est la mime chose. Humanity does not change very 
nuch, indeed. A few more additions to so-called “progress,” more speed, more 
nventions, new bombers, robot bombs, more devilish weapons, it is true, and, 
norally, more regression also. The same hypocrisy prevails, the same fallacies 
ind, probably, the same vain hopes for a “better world.” But this refers more to 
)chelomo — ^The Ecclesiastes: Vanity of vanities, all is vanity — ^than to Israel. 
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Mr. Bloch further communicated: 

I intended first to call this work “Fetes Juives/’ but I hesitated, and it was 
Remain Rolland who suggested Israel, Of course, what I meant by “Fetes Juives” 
was rather the symbolic meaning of these festivities. The first movement, “Yom 
Kippur, the E>ay of Atonement, a retour sur soi-meme, qualms of conscience. . . . 
It seems to me that nowadays more than ever Man may atone for his follies. The 
second part of the work is more contemplative, serene, a kind of prayer, in the 
desert, perhaps. 

As for the “musical idiom,” I was never much preoccupied by the prevalent 
styles of the moment, the accredited theories or fads, and I wrote my music just as 
I felt it. Oscar Wilde said: “It is only the modern that ever becomes old-fashioned; 
nothing is so dangerous as being too modern; one is apt to grow old-fashioned 
quite suddenly.” Let us hope that this may apply to Israel also. 

I heard this work only three times, since it was composed: when I conducted 
it myself in New York and Philadelphia [1917-1918] and later in Turin, Italy, 
1932. I have not opened my score since. 

Though a single unit, the Symphony falls into three sections: a slow intro- 
duction marked Lent et solennel, evoking a dirgelike mood of meditation, the 
theme given out by solo horn, oboe, and viola; an Allegro agitato (D minor, 
3/4) , in which the main theme — of bold, barbaric character — ^is first announced 
by the flutes, English horn, clarinet, and high strings; and an Andante mode- 
rate 4/4, which follows a fierce climax and brings in the voices. Called a “fresco 
of Hebrew struggle,” the Allegro agitato has been described as follows; 

Its agitation and pulsation fill the auditor’s mind with a profusion of vivid 
impressions. . . • Moses’ acceptance of the law of mankind. . . . The heresy at the 
foot of Mt. Sinai, , . . The reign of the Kings. . . . The feasts of joy. • . . The 
skirmishes with hostile neighbors. . . • The destruction of the Temple. 

Suddenly this excitement subsides. A prayerlike plaint is sounded by the bas- 
soon, echoed by the English horn, clarinet, first violin, harp and solo viola. One is 
haunted as by an appeal for life — as if a voice were gasping, strangled. The ener- 
getic first theme returns, bringing an enigma of wild unrestraint. Elation, gaiety, 
and other vanities appear on the threshold. 

The music moves through a heaving sea of celebration, until the early medi- 
tative mood returns in a transitional passage marked Calme. What follows is a 
formal reprise, clearly reviewing the original material. There is .a cyclic return of 
the theme of the introduction, preparing the way for the final supplication to God. 

This huge climax is enhanced by Bloch’s use of the human voice. The voices 
are placed in such a position as to create an effect of prayer coming from other- 
worldly regions. The everlasting cry of the Jew is iterated by woodwinds and 
French horn as the symphony ends. 

The following text is used: 
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Sopranos and Altos: 

Sopranos: 

Alto solo: 

Soprano: 

Sopranos and Altos: 
Bass: 

Alto and Bass: 


Adonai, my Elohim, 

O my Elohim! 

Allelouyah! O my Elohim! 

Hear Thou my voice, my Elohiitu 
Hear my prayer. 

0 I implore Thee, O my Elohim, 

Thou art my refuge. 

1 implore Thee, 

In Thee I trust, 

I am steadfast, O my Elohim! 

Hm [with closed lips] 

Allelouyah! 

Adonai, my Elohim! 

0 my Elohim, Thou art my refuge. 

Hear Thou my prayer, O hear my crying. 
In Thee I trust, O my Elohim! 

1 am steadfast. 


The score calls for four flutes (two interchangeable with piccolos), three 
oboes, English horn, three clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, contra- 
bassoon, six horns, four trumpets, three trombones, tuba, three or four tympani, 
bass drum, cymbals, side drum, two harps, celesta, triangle, low tam-tam, and 
strings (with at least four double basses sounding low C) , besides four women’s 
voices (two sopranos and two altos), and solo bass. Bloch instructs that the 
voices be “placed among the instruments, or at the rear of the platform.” 

As an “orchestral drama,” the Israel Symphony was produced by Alice and 
Irene Lewisohn and their Neighborhood Playhouse group at the Manhattan 
Opera House early in May, 1928. Nikolai Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra 
rendered the music while mimes enacted a dramatized version of the traditional 
Jewish ceremony. The stage set showed the Wailing Wall at Jerusalem. An 
assembly of grieving believers finally receive the revelation of the Atonement, 
as a divine light falls on the sacred scroll of the Torah. Writing of the Israel 
Symphony at that time, Olin Downes, of The Netu Yor\ Times, mentioned 
“the mystic and rhapsodic spirit of the composition; its passion and fury, its 
wild denunciations, the haunting beauty of certain pages, the barbaric defiance 
of others.” For Bloch, he went on, “does not always write of an Israel repentant 
and in ashes. Sometimes he prophesies war.” 

David Ewen, in his book Modern Composers, writes: 

Something of the ecstasy of the Hebraic prophet has molded the artistic career 
of Ernest Bloch. No Biblical Jeremiah consecrated himself to the pronouncement 
of prophetic truths with more passionate idealism and self-abnegation than Bloch 
to the composition of music. To Bloch, the creation of music in general — ^and 
Hebrew music in particular — ^has been a sacrosanct mission. 


the concert companion 


It has been recorded that as a child Bloch wrote upon a slip of pap-r a vovv 
that he would devote his life to music. This slip of pa^r he placed under a nunnul 
of rocks over which he burned a ritual fire. Bloch s career, thus launched, as- 
sumed in his eyes the aspect of religious consecration. And a consecration it has 

remained to the present day. 


The Israel Symphony comes midway in the Jewish Cycle of Bloch’s coin[K)- 
sitions In the first of them, Three Jewish Poems, the composer admits a certam 
restraint in the orchestral writing: “I held myself back.” More represent at lye 
of his whole personality were the Psalms, Schelomo, and Israel, lliese, he ieels, 
stemmed from “the passion and the violence that I believe to be cluuactcristics 
of my nature.” Generally regarded as the crowning work of the Cycle, the 
Avodath Ha\odesh (Sacred Service), composed in T«2-l')34, has l>ecn termed 
by Marion Bauer “the quintessence of Bloch’s life experience as man and artisC’ 
In it Bloch hoped to create “A song of Faith for all humanity.” Though in- 
tensely Jewish in its roots, its message seemed to him a gift of Israel to the 
whole of mankind, embodying a philosophy acceptable to all men. 

Said Mr. Downes, “the implications of the work far transcend those of 
liturgical observance”— a statement Bloch would doubtless endorse for the 
whole Jewish Cycle, for his artistic creed has embraced all life, cxftericncc, and 
aspiration. I 


''Three Jewish Poems” 

Dance. Kite. Funeral Procession. 

This music, consisting of three sections, Dance, Ritual and Funeral 
was composed between August and September, 1913, at Satigy, near C kneva. 
However, it did not obtain its premiere until Mar. 23, 1917, when the amipiHcr 
himself conducted it at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
It is dedicated to the memory of the composer s fadicr. 

The score calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trcunlKines aiitl 
tuba, tympani, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, deep drum, triangle, tani lain, 
glockenspiel, chimes, harp, celesta, and strings. 

The composer has detailed his program for the music as follows: 

DANCE 

Night, Round multicolored fires, members of the tril>e arc sc|uaftlng; ihe tinea 
cians improvise. A woman, half-dressed, suggests the movemrnts td a daiirr. 

Suddenly she stops, hesitating ... as though listening to ;m iriitf r v a r . . * 
and then in silence she begins her real dance, at once languorous and iiiyifcritiiii, 
then somber and ardent, as though performing a rite. * . . 
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Has she perceived the profound sources of Life? And does she seek to reveal 
hem by her gestures? . , . More and more agitated, she seems to struggle against 
his inner demon; litde by litde she yields to it, with more passionate ardor, and 
ets herself be possessed by it, and, intoxicated, overwhelmed, she sinks down, 
wooning. 

Her companions approach . . . and try to revive her. 

The dance resumes. ... It is almost like a ceremony for Astarte and Baal, 
vhich the crowd, excited in its turn, now frantically joins. 

RITE 

A procession of priests advances serenely to the strains of a broad melody, 
rhey arrive before the altar; the priesdy trumpets announce the sacrifice, at first 
nysteriously, then little by litde more ardendy, fanatically: a solemn rite is to be 
jerformed, and Jehovah is about to manifest himself in His terrible grandeur. 
Suddenly, with a peal of thunder, a column of fire kindles the altar. The crowd, 
errified, prostrates itself, covering their faces, before the Presence, august and 
nysterious. . . • 

Then calm returns. ... A very sweet and ecstatic melody mingles with the 
due fumes of the sacrifice. ... A profound mystery spreads over everything. . . . 

The priests resume their march. . . . But, after this communion with God, the 
luman soul is purified, ennobled. It is suffused by divine love; a great calm and 
iweet peace reign and the deep faith of the soul expands in a song of gratitude. 

FUNERAL PROCESSION 

1. Poem of Death , — ^A procession, cold, icy, and mournful; then sinister, 
mplacable accents, and the desperate resistance of Man to the idea of death. . . . 

The terrifying summons of the trombones: It is Death itself, which claims its 
lue, its prey. . . . Man tries to tear himself from his cruel destiny, but his sorrow, 
lis lamentations, are in vain . . . the irrevocable summons cries out to him: ‘Tt 
nust be ... it must be. . . 

2. A mystic song arises, a consolation; perhaps a wish to accept, for the sorrow 
remains latent — one wishes to believe, one tries to hope — ^but the heart remains 
leavy and full of tears. 

But this struggling, desperate anguish ends by overcoming everything. The 
ummons of Death sounds again implacably. ... A last supplicating gesture 

. . the horror of facing reality . . . this is the bitter, unboimded sorrow of see- 
ng those whom we have loved disappear forever . . . “Nevermore . . . never- 
nore. . . 

Their bodies are taken away. Every trace of the corporeal is effaced, and Man 
emains alone, lost, haggard. . . . He groans ... he sinks to the ground, over- 
vhelmed by sorrow, without resistance. . . . 

Then a song of ineffable sweetness arises, calm, serene, mystic. . . . Well be- 
yond human suffering. ... Is it hope? Consolation, . . . the song does not 
peak to us of another Life . . . nor does it deny one. It tells us perhaps that 
lone of our efforts, of our struggles, are lost. . . . The smile, the goodness, the 
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tenderness of our dead survive . . . they are still with us . . . they still seem 
to lean towards us ... we feel their gaze, the warmth of the hands that are no 
more. . . . 

In the distance . . . the “Dance” is heard ... as if Life were resuming — as 
if under a veil — ^as if it were hardly possible . . . and once more the motive of 
the mystic procession. . . . 

And it is Acceptance. Man no longer resists, no longer suffers. He yields. And 
the procession becomes incorporeal, no longer seems hostile or cruel. ... It is 
the LAW. . . . 

And it is also Peace, which descends upon us. . . , 

R. c. B. 


^"Schelomo” (^^Solomon”) : Hebrew Rhapsody, for Cello 
and Orchestra 

Composed during January and February, 1916, at Geneva, Schelomo is one of 
several works of Bloch’s “peculiarly Hebraic in character.” As he himself wrote: 

It is not my purpose, not my desire, to attempt a “reconstitution” of Jewish 
music, or to base my works on melodies more or less authentic. I am not an 
archaeologist. I hold it of first importance to write good, genuine music, my 
music. It is the Jewish soul that interests me, the complex, glowing, agitated soul, 
that I feel vibrating throughout the Bible; the freshness and naivete of the 
Patriarchs; the violence that is evident in the prophetic books; the Jew’s savage 
love of justice; the despair of the Preacher in Jerusalem; the sorrow and immensity 
of the Book of Job; the sensuality of the Song of Songs. All this is in us; all 
this is in me, and it is the better part of me. It is all that I endeavor to hear in 
myself and to transcribe in my music: the venerable emotion of the race that 
slumbers way down in our soul. 

Just before he came to this country, the composer met the cellist Alexander 
Barjansky. In the latter’s home, in Switzerland, he saw a wax sculpture of 
King Solomon, made by the cellist’s wife Catherine. That sculpture was the 
inspiration for this orchestral rhapsody, which Bloch then wrote in a few weeks 
and dedicated to Barjansky. 

Schelomo was given its first performance by the Society of the Friends of 
Music, with Hans Kindler as the soloist, on May 3, 1917, at Carnegie Hall. 
The Philharmonic-Symphony added the pfece to its repertory with the 
performance given, also in Carnegie Hall, on Feb. 19, 1931, when Alfred 
Wallenstein played the solo part and Bernardino Molinari conducted. 


R. c. B. 





Luigi Boccherini 

born: LUCCA, ITALY, FEB. I9, I743. DIED: MADRID, MAY 28, 1805. 

In all probability Boccherini* s name will long live by reason of a 
minuet from a string quartet , — ^Philip Hale. 


Symphony in A major 

I. Allegro assai. II. Menuetto: Allegro. III. Andante. IV. Finale: Allegro 
ma non troppo presto. 

Although Luigi Boccherini wrote over 500 works, he is known today chiefly 
s the composer o£ a cello concerto and a minuet. Five hundred, however, is 
carcely a patch on the huge output of Christoph Graupner, who was a con- 
smporary of Bach’s, for that worthy delivered himself of more than 1,300 
hurch works, 116 symphonies, 80 overtures, 50 concertos, and just too many 
•thers. “Beside fecundity such as this,” says Lawrence Gilman, “Haydn is a 
lawdler.” And Hadow, remarking on assembly-line production by the early 
ymphonists, observes that “The manner in which symphonies were poured 
ut, in sets of six and otherwise, by numerous composers during the eighteenth 
entury puts utterly out of question the loftiness of aim and purpose which has 
lecome a necessity since the early years of the nineteenth century.” 

Hadow, of course, refers to the multitude of forgotten men, whose music is 
Lever nowadays — and who knows whether it will ever be — ^played. Boccherini, 
or all his prolificness was a most serious musician and an acclaimed virtuoso 
f the cello. 

In 1768, or thereabouts, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, who was a gifted 
nd very industrious musical amateur, urged Boccherini to try his fortunes in 
Madrid where, the dignitary promised enthusiastically, there would be a cordial 
welcome awaiting him from the Prince of the Asturias (who later became 
:harles IV). 

The Ambassador had overcalculated, for on the Italian composer’s arrival in 
Madrid (he was accompanied by the violinist Filippo Manfredi) he looked 
1 vain for either princely or kingly reception. However, it was the Infante 
)on Luis, brother of the King of Spain, who became his patron. To him 
Boccherini dedicated his Symphony in C major, as well as six quartets (Op. 6) 
n whose title page he described himself as Compo shore e virtuoso di camera 
i S.AJR.. Don Luigi Infante d*Ispagnaf' He held that high position until the 
leath of the Infante, in 1785, and later found another patron in the Marquis 
Benavante. When, in 1787, he dedicated a work to Friedrich Wilhelm II of 
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Prussia, he earned the monarch’s favor and obtained, as a result, the tide cif 
Rammer Komponist, together with an annual pnsion, which stcippetl cmly 
with the King’s death, ten years later. 

All the wealth and success that attended him were a direct cciiuraHi m dir 
manner in which he ended his days. Except for a brief subvention iioin Liit irii 
Bonaparte, Boccherini’s last few years were years of neglect aiul iiuscry, and 
his death in Madrid came amid extreme poverty. 

In what must have been a pretty busy likiime lie wrote 20 sympliniiies, ati 
opera, an orchestral suite, 4 cello concertos, much sacred iiiusic, 2 hi 

sextets, 125 string quintets, 12 piano quintets, 18 (|uiniets fur strings aiiil ridirr 
flute or oboe, 91 string quartets, 54 string trios, 42 trios, several scm.iias and 
duets for violin, and other works. 

The present Symphony, dating from 1787 (tlie Ctcrman priod), is in futir 
movements. The first, Allegro assai, 0 {>cns with a tlicnic iVir fiiil tiubrsira. 
It is repeated sofdy, and a vigorous passage leads tt> tlie sccuihI ihriiir, wliiilt 
is given to flute and first violins, again very softly. 1 lie wtirking oiil iniioilticrs 
a variant of the second theme for flute. It is takcti up by tlte oImic, folluwrd tiy 
a series of chords, which lead to the development ol ilic lirst thriiir liy sirmgi 
and wood winds in quick modulations. The rccapitulatioti is led to by a very 
quiet passage for flute and strings. 

The second movement is an Allegro. The minuet lliiws gently uur of chr 
strings. The rhythm becomes more decisive, aiul tlie first part il*nrs with a 
measure of lilting quality. This part is made longer in its rc|ictitiiin, aitrr wbii!i 
there is a trio, a kind of leaping, skipping dance for flute stibi and again bir 
flute and first violins. At its conclusion the minuet returns. 

The third movement, Andante, opens with a melodious sung for okir .iiid 
solo viola, accompanied by the strings. Full orchestral ihurib are iiiiri p rint 
between this and a succeeding passage in which the first viotiiH fakr up itir 
melody. A middle section is in the minor. The main tunc again takr,^ ii% |4aif 
with the oboe and solo viola. 

The fourth movement, Allegro ma non troppi presto, starts wiih a roiidotikr 
melody for violins. It spreads suddenly to all corners of iltc ort hrsira, wuft no 
lessening of the melodic character in this larger b*rm. A srtciiid ihruir tin 
strings is in imitation, and the devclojimem section starts with ii in 
and violins. The first subject is sweetly dcvclofied, billowed by flic rriapittili 
tion. The movement closes, after a few soft violin iiieasiircs, wnili ihirc 
sonorous chords. 


u. 



Alexander Borodin 

born: ST. PETERSBURG, NOV. 12, 1 833. DIED: ST. PETERSBURG, PEB. 28, 1 887. 

We old sinners, as always, are in the whirlwind of life — professional 
duty, science, aru We hurry on and do not reach the goal. Time flies 
li\e an express train. The beard grows gray, wrinJ^les mal^e deeper 
hollows. We begin a hundred di-fferent things. Shall we ever finish 
any of them ? — ^Alexander Borodin. 


Symphony in B minor, No. 2, Op. 5 

I. Allegro. II. Prestissimo. III. Andante. IV. Allegro. 

Among the astonishing facts about the B minor Symphony is that it was, 
virtually, the work of a musical amateur — of a man who by profession and 
even preference was one of Russia’s foremost experimental chemists. Borodin 
was also a noted surgeon and founder of the first Russian School of Medicine 
for Women, besides being a brilliant lecturer and writer on chemistry. When 
be said to a friend, "1 love my profession,” Dr. Borodin was not alluding to 
music. But he cherished his hobby fondly. Even during laboratory hours he did 
not forget that he was also a musician. At intervals he would hum or sing fresh 
themes to himself. While writing a treatise on chemical groupings, he might 
jot down a symphonic idea. During the summer months he would indulge his 
avocation freely, though he never abandoned chemical research for long. In 
winter he composed mainly when sick. Musical friends were urged never to 
say, “I hope you are well,” but “I hope you are ill.” Illness meant so much extra 
time for his hobby. 

About this versatile genius, equally adept in two widely separated fields, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff once wrote: “It broke my heart to see how completely his 
life was filled with self-denial owing to his own inertiaT Despite Borodin’s 
relatively modest output in music, inertia seems hardly the word. A full-time 
surgeon-consultant and chemist who could also turn out a massive, though 
unfinished, opera {Prince Igor), a brilliant symphonic poem (On the Steppes 
of Centred Asia), two symphonies, plus two movements of a third, besides 
composing chamber music and the words and music of several songs, would 
seem to have been anything but inert. 

Thus, it is easy to see why the B minor Symphony came into being only after 
six long years of intermittent toil. A performance was promised by the 
St. Petersburg Musical Society for early in January, 1876. What might have 
been expected in Borodin’s double life happened. In the hectic whirl of lectures, 
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consultations, research, and illness, Borodin lost the manuscript of the first and 
last movements. There were still some days to go. So, the diligent doctor 
buckled down to the dismal work of reorchestration. As a crowning touch of 
irony Borodin took sick, ran up a high temperature, and suffered one of his 
frightful sieges of headache. We have a seLE-portrait of the ailing man feverishly 
penciling the two movements in bed. Borodin was being factual, not facetious, 
when he exclaimed: “Never has a professor of the Academy of Medicine and 
Surgery been found in such a position!” 

Despite his thorough early training and a strong creative urge, Borodin’s 
musical career, hampered as it was, might have remained purely potential had 
it not been for outside influence and prodding. Linked with the B minor 
Symphony, for instance, are several great names, beginning with that of 
Balakireff. By prompting Borodin to write a symphony, Balakireff boasted of 
having cured him of “considering himself an amateur and not putting much 
faith in the importance of his compositions.” Next, Stassoff, the critic, helped 
arouse Borodin’s nationalist fervor by acquainting him with the “Prince Igor” 
literature. From that reading sprang not only the opera, but also the B minor, 
which Stassoff dubbed “the Paladin Symphony.” Borodin later told Stassoff 
that the ruggedly barbaric first movement pictured the gathering of ancient 
Russian princes; that the Andante harked back to the songs of the early Slav 
minstrels (bayans ) ; and that the Finale was intended to evoke a banquet of 
legendary heroes, held amid the rejoicing populace. By thus exciting his interest 
in the balladry of medieval Russia, Stassoff fostered Borodin’s development as 
a main exponent of the “nationalist” Russian school of program music. 

Still another name in the evolution of the B minor Symphony is that of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. In his autobiography, Rimsky blandly advances the claim 
that the much revised B minor Symphony “was reduced to its final form by 
the composer principally under the influence of our talks about orchestration.” 
Rimsky, while commenting on some “heaviness” in the orchestration, espe- 
cially in an earlier version, speaks warmly of the “bold handling of the brass.” 
What “heaviness” there was in the version first played by Napravnik prompted 
the critic Ivanov to write: “Hearing this music, you are reminded of the ancient 
Russian knights in all their awkwardness,” adding, however, “and also in all 
their greatness.” Borodin “considerably Hghtened” the Scherzo for the revision 
later used at one of Rimsky’s own concerts. Rimsky, incidentally, agreed with 
Stassoff in calling the B minor a “Paladin Symphony,” hence a “program” 
symphony, though he was unable to relate the “Scherzo” — ^with the exception 
of the Trio — ^to the scheme and spirit of the rest. 

The cycle of celebrities closes with the name of Franz Liszt. Borodin visited 
Liszt in Weimar in the summer of 1877. The great man was then eagerly 
following the rise of musical nationalism in Russia. Together they played a 
piano arrangement of the B minor Symphony. Liszt was enchanted, insisting 
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that Borodin alter nothing, no matter what he heard against the score. While 
he dwelt at length on its “perfect logic of construction,” what most struck him 
was its unabashed daring. “It is vain to say that there is nothing new under 
the sun; this is quite new,” he told the speechless Borodin. “You would not 
find this, or this, in any other composer,” he went on, indicating certain pas- 
sages. “Yesterday a German came to call on me. He brought me his third 
symphony. Showing him your work, I said: ‘We Germans are still a long way 
from this.’ ” 

Waxing more and more fervid, Liszt then exclaimed: “No! You Russians 
are indispensable to us! Without you I am powerless. You have a quick and 
vital spring within you; the future belongs to you.” Thanks partly to Liszt, the 
symphony soon made the rounds of European concert centers. The earliest 
American performance seems to have been one in Cincinnati during the season 
of 1898-1899. “If there is any symphony that can be called preeminently virile 
and Russian,” wrote Paul Rosenfeld in 1920, “it is assuredly Borodin’s Second” 
—a judgment few would care to dispute even in 1944. 

L. B> 

Excerpts from "Prince Igor” 

I. March. 11. Dance of the Young Maidens. III. Polovtzian Dances. 

Ironically Borodin did not complete Prince Igor himself, though he had 
devoted years of research into the history, customs, and vagaries of the 
Polovtsians, a people of Central Asia around whom the dramatic subject 
evolves. It was completed by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff, both of whom 
labored long and lovingly on the remaining unorchestrated portions, as well as 
on the development of certain sketches made by Borodin. 

The idea for the piece was suggested to Borodin by the Russian critic 
Vladimir Stassoff. That was in 1869. Twenty-one years later, on Nov. 4, 1890, 
Vrince Igor was given its premiere performance at St. Petersburg. Borrowing 
a good deal of the thematic material for the dances and choruses from actual 
melodies of tribes, Borodin placed them in the second act of his work. 

Borodin and Stassoff collaborated on the libretto, which is mostly derived 
from the Epic of the Army of Igor, an apocryphal early Russian poem which 
appeared in 1800 and was regarded by many Russian scholars as a literary 
Fraud. 

The action of the opera takes place in twelfth-century Russia. Prince Igor 
Severski, setting out on a campaign against the Polovtsians, leaves his wife 
faroslavna in the care of his brother-in-law. Prince Galitzky. Igor’s son Vladimir 
accompanies him on the expedition. During their absence Galitzky, together 
with two deserters, concocts a plot for the overthrow of the government, and 
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when Jaroslavna hears of it she denounces him. Almost at the same time the 
news arrives announcing Igor’s defeat. 

Igor and his son, in the meantime, are being regally entertained by their 
conqueror, the Khan Konchak. And Ovlour, a Polovtsian convert to Chris- 
tianity, even offers Igor and Vladimir an. avenue of escape. But the prisoners 
refuse, at first, being too honorable for such underhanded devices. Not the 
least important reason, however, is the fact that Vladimir has fallen in love with 
Konchakovna, the Khan’s daughter. 

When some Polovtsian warriors return from Igor’s capital city Poutivle with 
many prisoners and much, booty the royal captives change their minds and 
make the break for freedom in the company of Ovlour. But Litde Koncha- 
kovna, who is informed of the attempt, turns Aem in, loving Vladimir as much 
as she does. Vladimir is captured, but Igor and Ovlour get away. The last 
scene shows the return of Igor to his wife, ‘‘who is weeping amid the ruins of 
her palace.” 

The dances, which are so well known in the concert hall, take place in the 
opera during the festivities in honor of Igor and Vladimir at the Polovtsian 
camp, 

^ R. c. B. 


Orchestral Sketch, ""'On the Steppes of Central Asia” 

Prefacing the score of this "‘orchestral sketch” is the following description of 
the picture Borodin sought to evoke: 

Out of the silence of the sandy steppes of Central Asia come the sounds of a 
peaceful Russian song. Along with them are heard the melancholy strains of 
Oriental melodies, then the stamping of approaching horses and camels. A cara- 
van, accompanied by Russian soldiers, traverses the measureless waste. With full 
trust in its protective escort, it continues its long journey in carefree mood. On- 
ward the caravan moves. The Songs of the Russians and those of the Asiatic natives 
mingle in common harmony. The refrains curl over the desert and then die away 
in the distance. 

We have Borodin’s own word for it that whatever European prestige he 
enjoyed as composer he owed to this tone picture of the Asiatic plain. To his 
friend Gavrouschkiewitch he wrote in May, 1886: 

The most popular of my works abroad is my symphonic sketch Dans les stepped 
de rAste centred. It has made the rounds of Europe from Christiania to Monaco. 
In spite of its patriotic program — ^the success of Russian arms in Asia the work 
has been encored almost everywhere and often repeated by request, as at the 
Strauss concerts in Vienna and the Lamoureux concerts in Paris. 
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Borodin wrote the ^‘sketch” in 1880 for the twenty-jfifth anniversary of the 
eign of Czar Alexander II, which explains the reference to “patriotic program.” 
Lmong the imperial festivities was an exhibition of tableaux vivants, “living 
ictures,” drawn from episodes in Russian history. Central Asia, with its teem- 
ag legend and brooding expanse, long fascinated Borodin. His opera Prince 
gor is a tribute to the exotic mystery and mingled culture of the region. In 
auch of Borodin’s music we sense the ominous stillness of the vast waste, with 
:s wandering tribes and plodding camels, and remember Shelley’s line, “the 
me and desert sands stretch far away.” 

A year after composing On the Steppes of Central Asia, Borodin paid his 
econd visit to Liszt at Weimar. Thoroughly enchanted with the work, Liszt 
lersuaded Borodin to make a four-piano arrangement before he tackled any- 
hing else. The dedication of the “orchestral sketch” is to “Dr. F. Liszt.” The 
coring calls for two flutes, oboe, English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
our horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tympani, and strings. 




Johannes Brahms 

born: HAMBURG, MAY 7, 1833, DIED! VIENNA, APR. 3, 1897. 

Many new and remar\ahle tdents have made their appearance, and 
a fresh musical power seemed about to reveal itself among the many 
aspiring artists of the day, even though their compositions were 
\nown only to the few. I thought to follow with interest the pathway 
of these elect; there would, there must, after such promise, suddenly 
appear one who should utter the highest ideal expression of his time, 
who should claim the Mastership by no gradual development, but 
burst upon us fully equipped, as Minerva sprang from the brain of 
Jupiter. And he has come, this chosen youth, over whose cradle the 
Graces and Heroes seem to have \ept watch. His name is Johannes 
Brahms . — Schumann, in the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musi\, Oct. 28 , 
1853 . 


Symphony in C minor, No. 1, Op. 68 

I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. IL Andante sostenuto. III. Un poco alle- 
gretto c grazioso. IV. Adagio; Piu andante; Allegro non troppo, ma con 
brio; Piu allegro. 

Why Brahms delayed giving the world a symphony till he was forty-three 
might well puzzle students of the history of music. At that age Beethoven had 
already composed eight of his Immortal Nine, having launched the first in his 
thirtieth year. The incredible Mozart had scarcely reached his tenth birthday 
when the ink dried on his initial venture. Mendelssohn was a ripe fifteen at his 
symphonic debut, though the boy had twelve other symphonies to his unofficial 
credit. Schubert’s First dates from his sixteenth year. Before he reached his 
majority, he had added five more to his symphonic score card. 

Schumann was only thirty-one when his Fourth Symphony was performed, 
and, of course, Haydn, living in the fantastic eighteenth century, ran up a total 
of at least half a hundred before he was forty-three. Tschaikowsky’s record 
was four symphonies before his thirty-eighth year, the first dating from his 
late twenties. A later countryman, Dmitri Shostakovich, wrote his first sym- 
phony at nineteen, at thirty-five completed his seventh in a besieged city, and 
at thirty-seven gave the world his eighth. 

What made Brahms wait? Established and widely hailed as heir to the 
German tradition, he had long been expected to put his signature to a sym- 
phony. Vast technic and inventive resource were his to give. Friends prodded 
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lim repeatedly. Schumann impatiently awaited a fresh outburst of romanticism 
rom him, tempered, of course, by Brahms’s own classic reserve. If only he 
vould make a beginning, counseled the older composer and sponsor, “the end 
vould come of itself.” Brahms did make several “beginnings.” As a young man 
kethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Schumann’s Manfred stirred him to sym- 
)honic writing. But the three movements of an abortive work ended as parts 
)f the D minor piano concerto and A German Requiem. 

Fresh sketches were made in the late fifties, and soon it was common talk in 
nusical circles that Brahms had finally made the plunge and was writing a 
ymphony. Friends even reported that Brahms carried the completed manu- 
cript about with him for years before the premiere in 1876. Albert Dietrich saw 
in early version of the first movement in 1862. Later Clara Schumann made 
lone too glowing allusions to the manuscript in her secret diary. The symphony 
haped up slowly. Something was holding it back. 

To begin with, Brahms was always a prey to sharp self-criticism. Loss of 
:onfidence recurringly assailed him. Frequendy he thought himself no com- 
)Oser at all. Whether seriously or jestingly, he often dismissed compositions of 
lis own with flippant phrases. It was probably a way of inviting needed praise 
md encouragement. That he brought true humility to his work there can be 
10 question. He toiled ceaselessly over a score to achieve technical perfection. 
Te deleted, rejected, and rewrote unsparingly. Thus, the C minor Symphony 
jnderwent a long process of change and correction. False leads and forced 
levelopments called for fresh starts. Constant renewal of ideas was necessary. 
After all, Brahms was rather on the spot. A recognized master of form and 
jtandard bearer of a rising neoclassical camp, he could not betray his ideals 
;vith a specimen of feeble and shoddy workmanship. Nothing short of a 
rompact and finished product would satisfy him or the waiting world. 

Then, Brahms’s views on musical esthetics were maturing to a fixed classical 
)Utlook. In that long period since the fifties, Mendelssohn and Schumann had 
:eased to exert marked influence on his methods. The chasm between himself 
md the ebullient romantics had widened. Bach and Beethoven now bulked 
.arger than ever in his artistic cosmos. Classicism was molding a brave new 
ivorld in his consciousness. The romantic in Brahms remained, subject to a 
stern discipline. But the polyphonist and architect, eschewing liberties of color 
md “expression,” steadily gained firmer sway. Brahms could afford to wait 
mtil his symphony blossomed into full-fledged growth as the new manifesto 
}f an older creed. He owed it to himself and the Great Tradition. “Composing 
i symphony is no laughing matter,” he confessed succinctly. 

Over his labors hovered another huge shadow — ^Beethoven. As an epic figure 
in the German lineage and a bridge to Bach, the Bonn master loomed as a 
^uide and a warning. Brahms was drawn to the fierce, pulsing vigor, and rock- 
bottom classic force of his predecessor. But Beethoven, too, had written a C 
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minor Symphony. The risk was great. Brahms was courting disaster. Enemies 
would charge arrogance and overweening ambition. ^Malicious comparisons 
would be made, and his own puny merits would be measured with a T itan s 
gauge. “You have no idea how it feels to hear behind you the tramp of a giant 
like Beethoven,” he complained. 

Brahms was right, but so were those who believed in him. The €X|X!Ctecl 
happened. The Wagnerites and supporters of the Weber-Berlioz-Liszt sdiool 
of unfettered romanticism pounced on the work as an ultimatum. I'aimitics 
deepened, and alignments were more sharply marked. Von Billow's dictum 
that this was the Tenth Symphony — an allusion to Beethoven’s Nine— aroused 
the foe to stinging rebuttal. Even Hanslick, Viennese high priest of the Brahms 
cult, made reservations. Brahms was attacked for his cold, hollow formalism, 
for resisting the main currents of the new music. In a word, he was a reaction- 
ary, harking back to the closed system of classicism. 

But others knew that something else had come to pass. They recogtiizcd the 
grandeur and lyric surge of Brahms, his flair for simple melody, his warm 
humanity and manly strength. They saw, too, that far from reaction the C 
minor marked a fresh stage in the development of the sonata form and a valid 
application of the full resources of counterpoint. If Brahms avoided tlic lusli 
personal colorism of others and concentrated on an “absolute” ideal, he showed, 
on the other hand, even more rhythmic and harmonic ingenuity tlum they 
within his chosen classic frame. In the use of cross-accents, syncopation, rhythm 
combination, and novel turn of melodic phrase, Brahms had already outdis- 
tanced the daring innovators of his time. 

He never stooped to theatrical effects. Development and climax were im- 
mense and inevitable in Brahms’s symphonic scheme. Themes ex{)an<led atul 
changed in answer to a logic of their own. No composer since Bcetficjvcu luui 
shown such intellectual grasp of sheer design. This was music of strength, 
molded in the great line, and noble and moving in its own way. Tluit it could 
ever have been flouted by critics as morbid, strained, unnatural, and forbidding 
is hard to believe today. Its musing tenderness and epic sweej) have locked it 
securely in the hearts of concertgoers. 

“A portentous introduction (Un poco sostenuto, C minor, 6/8) prefaces the 
first movement (Allegro, C minor, 6/8). The first theme is given out by the 
violins in the fifth measure. The second theme (E flat major) appears in the 
wood winds. The character of the movement is austere and epic. 

The second movement (Andante sostenuto, E major, 3/4) is imbued with a 
profound lyricism, which flowers into some of the loveliest pages in ail Brahms, 

Instead of a scherzo, there follows a movement marked Un (K)co allegretto 
e grazioso (A flat major, 2/4), which Grove aptly cluiracicri/xs as *a sort of 
national tune or Volkslied of simple sweetness and grace.’ The opening 
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is sung first by tiie clarinet. Tltc place of a trio is delightfully filled by a 
iag mitkllc section (B major, 6/H), 

stu{x-ndous finale licgins with an introductory section (Adagio, C 
4,M} th.it touches briefly on thematic material to be developed later.” 

B. 


npliony in D major, No. 2, Op. 73 

1 . .Mlcgro non troivjKj. II. Atlaj'io non tropjio. III. Allegretto grazioso, 

C|ua%i aitikiniiiKK IW Alirgm con spirito. 

:rM IT iCKik smm fifteen years of planning and replanning, 

ig dchiys aticl s|)clk of misgiving, l^forc he launched his first symphony, 
mil, in I> major, came within a year of his initial ciTort. The earlier 
larked a great step forward in art, workmanship, and self-confidence, 
takrii ii, llrahms {ilunget! eagerly into his second attempt, 
ic end of Srpiemhcr, IH77, he was playing the new work with Ignaz 
I a tourdmnd piano version to an informal gathering of musical savants 
mm at I'riedricli Idirhar's piano warehouse in Vienna. On Dec. 30, 
acliirr ted the Virrma Philharmonic in its official world premiere. The 
e, react ing lukewarmly at first, waxed steadily more enthusiastic, and 
mprttetl Richter to rr[»rat the Allegretto gra/ioso. 
irscionahly, this Synip!iony» with its sunnier motHls, made a readier 
than had the C minor, I however, this <»lwions turn to a lyrical and 
, %Tin disapjwnnicd some iknarinairc Ilrahmsians, who were expecting 
massive utterance in cjnc form, like the Mrst. 

Lei|r/,ig critic IKalfrI, m^rmally a Brahms atlvocate, fairly raged in his 
iiifitiritt. ’**Thr \'irimrse are much more easily satisfied than we,’" he 
*AVr make ipiite dilfermt demands on Brahms and reejuire from him 
diith is scimediiiig more than pretty . . . when lie comes before us as a 

.ilki-sioii let the \jeiine'^e was not: farTeicheth Many have sensed a frank 
I Virritiesc in the D major. The work has even l'>een 

|lra!iiiis*?i *’\krnfia Svftiftliony,” reflecting, allegedly, **thc fresh, 
life to he fount! in bMUiifiil Vienna/* 

idyllic titcMids of the Second Symphony, contrasting sharply with the 
wililiiiiiiies of the i l minor, again jiromptetl comparison with Beethoven, 
ad Cl itiiiittr syrii|dionirs. The Bonn master liad followed the 

tr ivtfli a ihifiemd Symphtmy, ant! so, presumably, liad Brahms. Otliers 
4 atialti|.;y in Bcetliovcns Third atul Fourth Symphonies^ the 

the lic'iok. 
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Richard Specht even describes the work as a “serenade ratlicr than a 
symphony, “suffused with the sunshine and the warm winds playing on the 
water” What gives color to Mr, Specht’s impression is the fact that Brahms 
actually composed the symphony in the lake country around Portschach-anv 
See in the summer of 1877. 

Yet, despite its lyric suavity and freedom from the passionate stress of the 
First Symphony, Brahms at first alluded to the newly completed work as 
gloomy and awesome when queried by friends. Always evasive, flippant, and 
disparaging in remarks concerning his own music, he went to all lengths in 
mystifying his friends about the symphony. 

To emphasize its alleged grim character, he spoke of it as in the key of 
F minor, instead of D major. The day before the Vienna premiere he informed 
Elisabet von Herzogenberg that the orchestra would play the new symphony 
with crepe bands on their sleeves, “because of its dirgelike effect. When printed, 
he added, the score would have a black border. 

In another puckish moment earlier in November he had assured Fran von 
Herzogenberg that the new composition amounted to very little indeed. “ I he 
new symphony is merely a ^Sinjonie^ and I shall not need to play it to you 
beforehand,” he wrote. “You have only to sit down at the piano, ptit your small 
feet on the two pedals in turn, and strike the chord of F minor several times 
in succession, first in the treble, then in the bass, fortissimo and pianissinto, 
and you will gradually gain a vivid impression of my 'latest.’ ” 

In September, Brahms gave a hint of the nature of his new sympliony in a 
letter to Dr. Billroth, a famous Viennese surgeon and patron of music. *T do 
not know whether I have a pretty symphony: I must cnciuirc of skilled 
persons.” 

Brahms may have doubted the success of his effort to express sunlit cheer 
and geniality in his new work. But, if by “pretty” he meant a beguiling 
lyricism and bright badinage, rhythmic caprice, and fresh spontaneity, tlic 
“skilled persons” could only have answered in the affirmative. 

“Pretty,” of course, is hardly the word for the tragic undertones atid broad 
humanity readily sensed in page after page of the symphony. Its idyllic suavity 
and pastoral freshness are dominant moods, but a graver note of somber 
poetry recurs throughout, especially in the Adagio. 

Walter Niemann no doubt goes too far in glimpsing ghostly traceries in 
the Second, “glimmering in a supernatural, uncanny way.” Yet, while the 
Symphony’s keynote is anything but granitic gloom, there is disccrnilde a 
sober depth of feeling either minimized or overlooked by Brahms’s cotitcm- 
poraries because of the striking contrast with the C minor. Time has sonic 
how softened the rugged contours of the First and ctiriched and dccjicncd 
the Second. 
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Surely nobody would now regard the C minor as “a scientific treatise full 
philosophic thought.” So, few listeners are likely to be satisfied with the 
jcription of the D major as “a glimpse of Nature, a spring day amid soft 
)sses, springing woods, birds’ notes, and the bloom of flowers.” 

The opening movement (Allegro non troppo, D major, 3/4) is remarkable 
the lyricism of its themes. After the so-called fundamental motive of the 
;t measure (cellos and double basses), the melodious chief theme is given 
t by horns and woodwind. A graceful subsidiary theme is heard in the 
lins. The second subject, nostalgic in its wistfulness, appears in the violas 
1 cellos. A horn solo in the coda evokes the mystery of forest deeps from 
old and bardic time. 

The second movement (Adagio non troppo, B major, 4/4) is of a pro- 
indly romantic and yet somewhat elusive character. Not a scherzo, but 
her the old-time minuet, is hinted at in the third movement (Allegretto 
izioso, quasi andantino, G major, 3/4). The engaging melody is sung 
mediately by the oboes over chords in the clarinets and bassoons and pizzi- 

0 arpeggios in the cellos. Each of the two trios that the movement boasts 

1 variation on this theme. An acute critic has said of the Allegretto: ‘Like 
my well-known things, it is not always remembered in its full variety and 
ige, or we should hear less of its being too small for its place in a big 
aphony.’ 

The finale (Allegro con spirito, D major, 2/2) is in sonata form. Themati- 
ly it is both rich in invention and reminiscent of passages in the earlier 
jvements. A kinship to the finale of Haydn’s last London Symphony has 
0 been remarked. Of the four movements this Allegro con spirito is the 
)st vigorous and vivacious, concluding, after pages of Olympian struggle, 
a victorious coda of overwhelming brilliance.” 


Symphony in F major. No. 3, Op. 90 

I. Allegro con brio. II. Andante. III. Poco allegretto. IV. Allegro. 

AHMs’s FAITHFUL sloganeers were ready when the Third Symphony ap- 
ired. They had established a parallel, at least to their own satisfaction, 
ween the C minor Symphonies of the Master and Beethoven. They had 
)mptly recognized Brahms’s Second as a “Pastoral” — did not Beethoven’s 
^toral follow the C minor, and did not the idyllic moods of the Second 
dte analogy with Beethoven’s great nature study.? 

rhe votaries found Brahms’s Third Symphony even, easier to christen. Its 
tninant mood was heroic. In a flash Hans Richter named it the “Eroica.” 
) true Brahmsian could resist the temptation. The symphonies bore the 
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same number. The moods were alike. It was not fair of Brahms to use a 
different key and omit a funeral march. 

Richters felicitous title was hurriedly endorsed by Eduard Hanslick. 
“Truly/’ said Brahms’s staunchest paladin of the press, “if the first symphony 
in C minor is characterized as the ‘Pathetic’ or the ‘Appassionata,’ and the 
second in D major as the ‘Pastoral/ the new symphony in F major may be 
appropriately called Brahms’s ‘Eroica.’” Still, Hanslick saw fit to limit the 
desi^mation of “heroic” to the opening and final movements, pointing out 
that^the symphony led to no tragic action, such as the Funeral March in 
Beethoven’s Third. Besides, there were passages in Brahms’s score “quivering 
with the romantic twilight of Schumann and Mendelssohn.” 

Clara Schumann evidendy disagreed with the Richter-Hanslick thesis. She 
knew what Brahms’s Third Symphony was—a forest idyl! Another friend, 
Joseph Joachim, differed even more sharply. The Hungarian violinist heard 
the finale as a symphonic rendering of the Greek legend of Hero and Leanderl 
Max Kalbeck’s own theory was simpler: the symphony owed its origin to a 
statue, that of Germania at Riidesheim. Brahms had admired the statue, ergo 
the symphony. It is just possible that Brahms himself had no clear-cut idea 
of program or inspiration regarding his symphony. Gustav Mahler used to 
preach that if a composer could say what he had to say in words, he should 
not bother trying to say it in music. 

There is irony in Hugo Riemann’s belief that Brahms intended a tribute 
to Wagner in the first movement by way of some string harmonies suggest- 
ing a passage for women’s chorus in the Venusberg scene in Tannhduser. 
Riemann pointed out that Wagner died while Brahms was working on his 
Third Symphony. What more natural than a beau geste to a deceased rival! 
Sad to relate, embattled Wagnerians still regarded Brahms as Public Enemy 
No. 1. The more militant and unscrupulous formed cabals to wreck Brahms 
performances. If the Wagnerian goon squads gathered at the premiere in 
Vienna on Dec. 2, 1883, detected the Tannhduser echo in the first movement, 
it probably only made matters worse. They were in no mood to scent appease- 
ment in the enemy camp. 

Well, the Wagnerians remained true to their dead master. They hissed 
vigorously after the first movement. To no avail. There was no doubt about 
the general reaction. The audience liked the symphony, in fact hailed it 
rousingly. The hissing continued after each movement, but progressively 
feebler. At the end the hostile barrage was completely obliterated by the 
applause. The premiere almost led to a duel between members of the oppos- 
ing factions. The staunch Brahmsian, Arthur Faber, infuriated by a hisser 
sitting behind him, was prepared to settle matters on the field of honor, but 
magnanimously relented at a supper party given in Brahms’s honor after the 
premiere. 
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c 'rhinl Syniplu.ny promptly strikes a heroic note with the announce- 
ut a "motto” theme to he hcartl recurringly. It is given out in three 
rhtl ascemling chtmls for httrns, trumjicts, and woodwind. The high- 
nee. consisting of F, A iltt, h', is said to stand for Fret aber froh (free but 
Brahms having adoptetl that as a personal slogan. Parenthetically, 
ght be punted out that Brahms never married. One analyst discerned 
It tlramatic signitication” in the way Brahms uses the “motto” device 

c iluw ctuilicngiiig chtH’il.s .serve to iutrcklucc the majestic first subject, 
cd by the violins with vbila and cello support. The passage resembling 
m in the Tarmiumscr VcnuslK^rg Scene occurs in a transition section 
ig to the next theme. 11ns secemd subject consists o£ a repeated phrase 
stciral iiioocl first allotted to clarinet and bassoon. At one point the solo 
is hrarti uttering the three *lnotto” notes. In the development section 
auil oIhic join in another return of the '7-Vei uher froh'' motive. The 
inirodiiciory chords usher in a restatement t)f earlier material, 
rincis uiul IkisstKui give out the gentle hymnlike opening theme of the 
lire niovrincm (C maj^ir, 4 4). A resemblance has been noted between 
fiicloily aiul a prayerltke ejnsmlc in both the (werture and finale of 
ld‘s opera Kaoipa, I’he ihctnc is then freely varied, 
r tliird movement (llao allcgrcticj, C minor, 3/8) replaces the usual 
and is more itt the style tif a rom;tn/a in melancholy vein. Tlic move- 
anuains a tender atul contemplative tuelody first assigned to the cellos, 
c imjnosionrd and heroic finale (h' minor, 2/2) opens with a sptx'tral 
: rustling through tlie strings, **with all the haste of a vision in a dreamd’ 
s and trllos later chant a sturdy semg of brighter cast, llicrc follows 
amounts t<i a tlash between oppising nioo<ls of gloom and juhila- 
Hie gloiuii vatuslirs. Preseutly echoes the ”mouo’' theme are heard 

he strings bring baik, m ticmolo, what Ajnhorp called the *‘ghusi’* of tlic 
iliriiie III the first movememt. 

L. B- 


ytiiphony in minor, No. 4, Op. 9H 

1. .\!!rgnj utm tHijtjHt. H. .Xiid.mtr (luulrrato. III. Allegro gicK-oso. 

IF. .\llrK, o nirrgU'o e passioiwto. 

strifoNV IN' h iiiinof ! I'hc strong amiJirahms bloc found much to carp 

in ihr t huicc of ih.ie kry for ;i symphony. And all that to-do concern- 
di.i! urns! .ippr.if itwl.iy to !>e .in ini'onscijucntial rlctail! At ins first per 
line (Mrinrngcn, (kt. 2'i. IHK'i, Br.ihms eoiulueting) the ejiigrams, pro 
on, went thkk .ind f.ist. It h.is liceti stiggc.sted th.it Brahms clio.se the key 
nmiof lirc.utsc of its "o.ilc, wan character, to cxprc.s.s the dcepc.st melan- 
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choly.” In support is Haydn’s use o£ that key for one of his symphonies, termed 
the Symphony of Mourning. Raff had also written an E minor Symphony, 
though that work, titled In Summer, scarcely belongs in the department of 
melancholy and desolation. 

Nevertheless, the tug of war went on. Even in Vienna, the composer’s 
habitat, the symphony occasioned the same sort of reaction. Hugo Wolf, then 
writing musical criticism, hurled a venomous screed against the piece, lashing 
out particularly against the key. Brahms’s adherents persisted doggedly in 
their exaltation of the symphony, perhaps with more enthusiasm than con- 
viction. “There is no God but E minor,” they virtually said, “and the, Fourth 
of Brahms is his prophet.” Yet some penetrating observers have felt that the 
inordinate praise was given merely to hide disappointment in the music. 

Be that as it may, the Symphony took time to come into general favor. 
Brahms himself felt uncertain about this creation of his. In his usual cryptic 
fashion he had referred to it in a letter to Billow as “a couple of entr’actes.” 
Another luscious bit of phrase making on his part envisioned the Symphony 
as a “choral work without text.” Eager to obtain opinions, he played it in a 
four-hand piano version with Igiiaz Briill for Hanslick, Billroth, Richter, and 
Kalbeck. To the latter he posed the question, “If persons like Billroth, Hans- 
lick and you do not like my music, whom will it please.?”’ Yet Kalbeck could 
later say that the symphony relates the tragedy of human life. The Andante 
to him is comparable to a field laid waste, like the Campagna near Rome; 
the scherzo to a Carnival at Milan; and the finale to a passage in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Coloneus, which reads, “Not to have been born at all is superior to 
every other view of the question.” 

Of the Andante, Elisabet von Herzogenberg wrote to Brahms that it “has 
the freshness and distinction of character with which only you could endow 
it, and even you have had to recourse for the first time to certain locked 
chambers of your soul.” 

The E Minor Symphony was the last of his own works that Brahms 
heard performed in public. This was at a Philharmonic Concert in Vienna 
on Mar. 7, 1897, not quite a month before his death. In her Life of Johannes 
Brahms, Florence May gives a graphic picture of the occasion: 

The Fourth Symphony had never become a favorite work in Vienna. Received 
with reserve on its first performance, it had not since gained much more from 
the general public of the city than the respect sure to be accorded there to an 
important work by Brahms. Today, however, a storm of applause broke out at the 
end of the first movement, not to be quieted until the composer, coming to the 
front of the artists box in which he was seated, showed himself to the audience. 
The demonstration was renewed after the second and the third movements, and 
an extraordinary scene followed the conclusion of the work. 
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The applauding, shouting house, its gaze riveted on the figure standing in the 
alcony, so familiar and yet in present aspect so strange, seemed unable to let him 
o. Tears ran down his cheeks as he stood there, shrimken in form, with lined 
Duntenance, strained expression, white hair hanging lank; and through the 
udience there was a feeling as of a stifled sob, for each knew that they were say- 
ig farewell. Another outburst of applause and yet another; one more acknowl- 
dgment from the master; and Brahms and his Vienna had parted forever. 

The E minor has been called an “elegiac” and a “character symphony.” 
n this work the composer — ^perhaps, the hero — draws into himself in medi- 
itive contemplation. The vigor and daring and defiance implicit in the first 
lovement of the Third Symphony have been transformed here into some- 
ling nobler, more sweeping, more majestic in scope. Niemann finds this 
/ork an expression of Brahms’s “own tragic recognition . . . that, as a tragic 
omposer, his place is not at the side of Beethoven.” 

Brahms’s use of the passacaglia or chaconne form for his finale gave his 
itimates much concern lest the average listener be completely deaf to its 
rchitectural magnitude. His manipulation of all the forces involved, the 
trict adherence to the very soul of the form, the richly contrasting orchestral 
olors, the subtlety of his treatment — ^and often disguising — of the theme point 
3 a giant craftsmanship. Yet, despite the innumerable elements entering into 
:s construction, the movement seethes with eloquent statement and, at the 
ame time, flows with a perfect symphonic unity. Brahms had done a pioneer- 
ug job in making the last section of a symphony a passacaglia (Percy 
joetschius calls it a chaconne and gives plausible reasons for it), and he had 
y no means let his listeners down. 

' p r* -R 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in D minor. No. 1, 
Op. IS 

I. Maestoso. II. Adagio. III. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 

HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY fell on the shoulders of Johannes Brahms when he was 
larely twenty. Impressed by his great gifts, friends were already publicizing 
dm as the great new hope of German music. 

In a famous manifesto called “New Paths” Robert Schumann greeted him 
.s the one composer uttering “the highest ideal expression of his time.” The 
oung genius had “burst upon us, fully equipped, like Minerva from the 
>rain of Jupiter.” Over his cradle, said Schumann, “the Graces and Heroes 
eem to have kept watch.” The violinist Joseph Joachim had already told the 
vorld that Brahms was “the most considerable iriusician of his age,” and 
Ubert Dietrich, the conductor, was now writing his friend Nauman that 
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''genius was written on Brahms’s brow and shines forth from his clear bk 
eyes.” 

Intentionally or not, Brahms’s friends were putting him on the spot. Th 
gibe of a music critic of the time long rang in his ears: “We wish him 
speedy deliverance from his overenthusiastic friends!” Quite naturally, Schi 
mann’s adulatory prose poem aroused distrust in some quarters, resentmei 
in others. Many high-ranking musicians were frankly skeptical. Von Billow 
later to become a staunch Brahmsian, told Liszt that Schumann’s pronounc 
ment, “does not in the least disturb the tranquillity of my slumbers. It is fiftee 
years since Schumann spoke similarly of the genius of W. Sterndale Bennett 

With battle lines thus forming, Brahms felt impelled to justify the fait 
of his following. If he were truly “the spiritual son of Robert Schumann” ar 
the standard bearer of a new trend, he could prove it best in a symphon 
So he buckled down to a project that began as a symphony, became a sonat 
and ended as the D minor Piano Concerto. 

By January, 1854, he could write to Schumann: “I have been trying n 
hand at a symphony, have even orchestrated the first movement, and ha’ 
composed the second and third.” But something was wrong. Brahms, i 
doubt obsessed by the fear of letting his rhapsodic friends down, wrote 
Joachim: “You have regarded the movement of my symphony through ro5 
colored glasses. I must alter and improve it all. A good deal is wrong in tl 
composition.” 

As for the orchestration, Brahms attributed, “the best part of it” to 1 
scholarly friend, Julius Otto Grimm. The “young eagle,” as Schumai 
dubbed Brahms, was far from satisfied. The score never got beyond the thi 
movement. Actually, it took Brahms another twenty years to work up enou] 
courage to turn out a completed symphony. 

But that was only the first stage of the early project. What there was of 
symphony was speedily converted into a sonata for two pianos, complet 
in the spring of 1854, and first played by Clara Schumann and young Brahi 
at Kiems on May 24. “I tried over the three movements of his sonata,” rea 
Frau Schumann’s diary. “They appeared to me quite powerful, quite or: 
inal, noble and clearer than any of his earlier works. We played them twi 
and on Sunday I shall play them with Dietrich.” 

Alas, there was still something wrong! Brahms was not quite sure wh 
Grimm, who followed Brahms and Dietrich as Frau Schumann’s partner 
playing the sonata, was certain he had detected the trouble. The contents 
the sonata, he told Brahms, deserved “more dignified form.” A concerto v 
just the thing. Brahms agreed. 

The sonata’s first two movements became once and for all the Maestc 
and Adagio movements of the D minor Piano Concerto. The third mo 
ment was shelved for years, eventually emerging as the “Behold All Flej 
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:horus of Brahms’s German Requiem, where it remained. While the symphony 
lonata underwent its latest transformation, Joachim was frequendy con- 
ulted on some technical points. “Here is the first movement. I have simpli- 
ied and lightened it,” we find Brahms writing his friend in April, 1856. 

After a fresh revision in 1858, both Joachim and Frau Schumann expressed 
inqualified approval. “The whole thing seems to me to be almost too rich. 
3ut that is a good fault!” writes the violinist. “All my hopes of obtaining 
omething new and beautiful in music rest with my dear friend!” At a re- 
learsal in Hanover, Frau Schumann found parts of the work “more beauti- 
ul than even Johannes himself imagined or expected.” The whole concerto 
vas “wonderful, so rich, so full of feeling, and at the same time so well pro- 
)ortioned.” She notes that “Johannes” was very happy and “played the last 
novement prestissimo out of sheer delight.” 

Despite the encomiums of friends, a jinx was still on the much-transformed 
nusic. At the premiere in the Royal Theater, of Hanover, on Jan. 22, 1859, 
‘the public was wearied and the musicians puzzled.” A local critic found the 
:oncerto “difficult to understand, even dry, and in parts eminently fatiguing.” 
\fter the Leipzig premiere, five days later, the Signale correspondent dis- 
nissed the concerto as “a symphony with piano obbligato, in which the solo 
)art is as ungrateful as possible, and the orchestral part a series of lacerating 
:hords.” 

The response of public and press convinced Brahms that something was 
;till amiss in the concerto. In a letter to Joachim he speaks of the Leipzig 
Dremiere as “a brilliant and decisive failure,” despite the excellent playing. 
‘The first and second movements,” he writes candidly, “were listened to with- 
)ut a sign. At the conclusion three pairs of hands were brought together very 
;lowly, whereupon a perfectly audible hissing from all sides forbade any such 
iemonstration.” Always sharply critical of his own work, Brahms goes on to 
;ay that “this is the best thing that could happen to one; it forces one to pull 
lis thoughts together and stimulates his courage.” Joachim will understand. 
‘After all, I am only experimenting and feeling my way as yet.” Then he 
isks, quite humanly: “But the hissing was too much, wasn’t it?” 

Anyway, Brahms set to work on further revision. “When I have improved 
ts form, the concerto will meet with approval,” he declared. The Neue Zeit- 
'chrift, which had earlier carried Schumann’s epoch-making tribute, again 
;tood by him. “In the face of disparaging criticism from certain sections of the 
Dublic and press, we feel it our duty to point out the admirable features of this 
work, as well as to protest the none too honorable way in which judgment 
was pronounced against it.” Stress was put on the concerto’s poetic essence 
IS the “one unmistakable sign of significant and original creative power.” 

There was no word, of course, from the man who had given Brahms the 
3;reat send-off six years before. Schumann, who had built such great hopes 
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on his “spiritual son,” was dead. Hopelessly insane, he had lingered on foi 
two years in Dr. Richarz’s private asylum in Endenich, near Bonn. Ar 
attempt at suicide by diving into the Rhine at Diisseldorf had climaxed th( 
gathering signs of trouble. Brahms himself was involved in one of the earliei 
incidents. One day Schumann bellowed wildly at him: “Why do you play s( 
fast, Johannes? I beg of you, be moderate!” A glance at Schumann confirmee 
Brahms’s suspicions. The younger man wept. 

Brahms’s association with Schumann’s widow is one of the famous friend 
ships of music. After Schumann’s death, Brahms helped straighten out hi 
tangled professional affairs. Biographers differ widely on the kind of int 
macy that grew up between the protege and widow. Though Frau Schuman 
was thirteen years older than Brahms, some believe the relationship, at leas 
for a time, was more than “strictly platonic.” Filial devotion no doubt er 
tered Brahms’s attachment to the widow. In later years the situation took o 
an ironic twist, duly noted by Eduard Hanslick. “Brahms is cultivating a patr 
archal beard with the hope of passing for her father,” observed the Viennei 
critic in 1880. 

Brahms is said to have paid direct homage to Schumann in at least tv 
movements of the D minor Concerto. 'Joachim long maintained that Schi 
mann’s tragic plunge into the Rhine directly inspired the opening movemer 
Max Kalbeck went a step further in his biography of Brahms. In the man 
script score the motto over the Adagio movement reads: Benedictus qui veti 
in nomine Domini (Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord). Kj 
beck said the inscription referred to Schumann. The theory is plausib] 
Brahms often addressed the senior composer as “Mynheer Domine.” 

In the first movement (Maestoso, D minor, 6/8) a long orchestral passaj 
in which the strings state the main theme over a roll of tympani, prefac 
the entrance of the piano. After discoursing the theme, the piano brings in 
second subject in F major, soon taken up by the strings. The piano nc 
embroiders figures against it. There is elaborate development, with a retu 
of this material, and the piano again gives out both themes, the second o 
now appearing in D major. The coda unreels brilliantly at some length. T 
romanzalike slow, movement (Adagio, D major, 6/4) is based on a poe 
theme taken up by the piano after strings and bassoons announce it. A contra 
ing middle section features two clarinets in a subsidiary theme. The finale i; 
fully expounded rondo (Allegro non troppo, D minor, 2/4), ending w; 
another long and brilliant coda, after the piano has offered a cadenza. Besic 
the piano, the score calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoo 
four horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings. 

Public and critics had reacted so unfavorably to the Hanover and Leip: 
premieres of the D minor Concerto that the house of Breitkopf and Hai 
actually turned it down when Brahms submitted it for publication. Riet 
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Biedermann were its first publishers in 1861. The concerto had to make its 
way into public favor slowly. As Pitts Sanborn pointed out, it was not until 
the turn of the century, for instance, that “it began to win full recognition in 
this country.” 

L<. B. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in B flat major, No. 2, 
Op. 83 

I. Allegro non troppo. IL Allegro appassionato. III. Andante. IV. Alle- 
gretto grazioso. 

That eminent thorn in the side of Wagner and bright boutonniere in the 
coat of Brahms, Eduard Hanslick labeled this work a “symphony with piano 
obbligato.” However, it might have been closer to the truth to regard it as a 
symphony for piano and orchestra, because the term, “with piano obbligato,” 
does seem to give it an undeserved parlor petiteness. 

The Concerto was first performed in the Redouten Saal, Budapest, on Nov. 
9, 1881. On that occasion the program offered also the Cherubini Overture to 
Medea and Brahms’s C minor Symphony. The composer appeared as soloist 
in the Concerto (conducted by Alexander Erkel), and he conducted the other 
pieces. 

Some two decades previously, Brahms had written a First Concerto, which 
had never known real popularity. The second essay in the form came at a 
most opportune time, for Brahms, doing a good deal of concert playing, felt 
the need for such a work. So, established as he had become, thanks to the 
First and Second Symphonies, he approached the task of composing it with 
considerable enthusiasm and, it is safe to say, seriously aware of the capricious- 
ness of public favor. 

It met with success all over, save in Leipzig where, despite the local intelli- 
gentsia’s growing respect of Brahms, Mendelssohn was still considered the ne 
plus ultra of piano-concerto composers. Nevertheless, Leipzig did somer- 
saults in capitulating to the piece when Brahms made his last public appear- 
ance as a conductor at the Gewandhaus years later (Jan. 31, 1895). So much 
so that the listeners responded with unbridled enthusiasm to both concertos, 
played by Eugen d’Albert. 

The first movement (Allegro non troppo, B flat major, 4/4) begins with 
the initial statement of the first subject in dialogue for horn, piano, and wood- 
wind. A cadenza for the piano leads to a tutti, in which both the first and 
the second subjects are given full play. The development section is long and 
elaborate. 
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The fiery scherzo (Allegro appassionato, F major, 3/4) Max Kalbeck 
believed had been written for the violin concerto and then discarded. The 
piano gives out the first theme fortissimo. The strings sing the second theme 
tranquillo e dolce. After a trio in D major, the first part is repeated, but 
much altered. 

The third movement (Andante, B flat major, 6/4) opens with an expres- 
sive melody, given first to a solo cello (an instrument that has a particularly 
important part in this movement), which resembles Brahms’s song “Immer 
leiser wird mein Schlummer,” not written, however, till 1886. A second 
melody, introduced by piano and clarinet in F sharp, recalls another song by 
Brahms, “Todessehnen,” written in 1878. The first melody comes back in the 
cello and dominates the coda, against trills and arpeggios in the piano. 

The finale (Allegretto grazioso, B flat major, 2/4) is a rondo on a grand 
scale, based on three themes. 

R. c. B. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D major. Op. 77 

T. Allegro ma non troppo. II. Adagio. III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo 
vivace. 

The name of Joseph Joachim, the great violin virtuoso, is closely linked with 
the Brahms concerto. To begin with, the dedication is to him. Then, the 
Hungarian violinist was the soloist (and Brahms the conductor) at the New 
Year’s Day premiere at a Gewandhaus concert in Leipzig in 1879. A Brahms 
biographer, the English Fuller-Maitland, goes so far as to read a second dedi- 
cation to Joachim in the markedly Hungarian flavor of the finale. 

Most important of all, Joachim was brought in as consultant while Brahms 
toiled over the violin passages. Composer and interpreter-to-be argued the 
merits and demerits of certain passages from the practical standpoint. Joachirr 
even furnished a cadenza. The fingering and bowing indications are Joachim’s 
not Brahms’s. And before publication in October, 1879, after the concerto hac 
made the rounds for several months, Joachim caused further alterations 
Brahms yielded to the expert. Eduard Hanslick was not overstating it wher 
he termed the concerto “the ripe fruit of the friendship between Joachim anc 
Brahms.” 

Brahms was ultimately so satisfied with the work that he wrote his pub 
Usher Simrock, “it is well to be doubted whether I could write a better con 
certo.” Whether he could or not no one will ever know. Like Beethoven anc 
Mendelssohn he wrote only one. 

A scherzo movement was evidently included in Brahms’s original draft o 
the concerto. That would have extended the work to four movements. Afte 
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removing it from the concerto — “for reasons of style” according to Richard 
Specht — ^Brahms incorporated the scherzo into the B flat major Piano Con- 
certo, No. 2. At least so Max Kalbeck, Brahms’s most voluminous biographer, 
affirms. Kalbeck’s story of its final resting place, whatever the actual facts, 
has some circumstantial evidence to back it up. Brahms began the B flat 
Piano Concerto the same year as the Violin Concerto. Moreover the place of 
origin was the same — ^P6rtschach-am-See, a beautiful spot on the Worthersee 
near the Italian frontier, where Brahms spent three summers. 

The place so enchanted Brahms that he wrote to Hanslick the very air 
bristled with melodies and one had “to be careful not to tread on them.” The 
G major Sonata for Piano also stems from the Portschach-am-See sojourns. 

Two of Brahms’s standard biographers vary widely in chronicling the 
Gewandhaus premiere. Florence May, in her two-volume work, quotes the 
Leipzig critic Dorffel, whose review appeared in the Leipziger Nachrichten: 
“Joachim played with a love and devotion which brought home to us in 
every bar the direct or indirect share he has had in the work. As to the recep- 
tion, the first movement was too new to be distincdy appreciated by the 
audience, the second made considerable way, the last aroused great enthu- 
siasm.” 

Our old friend Kalbeck harked back to the occasion in gloomier vein : “The 
work was heard respectfully, but it did not awaken a particle of enthusiasm. 
It seemed that Joachim had not sufficiently [!] studied the concerto or he was 
severely indisposed. Brahms conducted with visible excitement.” 

Brahms’s “visible excitement” may also have been either the cause or the 
effect of a “comical incident” related by Kalbeck. The composer apparently 
hurried to the concert hall from a social visit. Faux pas No. 1: he appeared 
on the podium in gray street trousers. Faux pas No. 2: the absent-minded 
composer had forgotten to fasten his suspenders. Faux pas No. 3 (Q- E, jD.) : 
his shirt showed. “These laugh-provoking trifles,” Kalbeck solemnly observes, 
“were not calculated to elevate one’s mood.” 

The Violin Concerto was again the bond of collaboration between Brahms 
and Joachim the following May at the unveiling of a memorial to their 
mutual friend Robert Schumann in the city of Bonn. They worked together 
in planning the commemorative program largely devoted to Schumann’s 
music, and each conducted separate numbers at the concert. The Brahms 
Concerto was the one work on the program not by Schumann, with Joachim 
again the soloist and the composer directing. The choice of the Concerto was 
appropriate. In a sense it enshrined the friendship of all three, since Joachim 
had been instrumental in bringing Schumann and Brahms together. 

Constructed mainly along classical lines followed by Mozart and Beethoven 
in their concertos, the Brahms D major is also closely linked to the Mendels- 
sohn and Bruch concertos in romantic feeling. “Latent heat behind formal 
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exterior” was a phrase once applied to Brahms’s music. The Concerto is typi- 
cally Brahmsian in its supreme blend o£ reflective breadth and warm humanity 
of mood and melody. Nobody today would join the early wag in describing 
the work as “written not for but against the violin.” And any critic who now- 
dared call it “clumsy and devoid of flexibility,” as a contemporary of Brahms 
did, would be laughed out of court. 

An idyllic subject, in reverielike mood, serves as chief theme of the opening 
movement (Allegro ma non troppo, D major, 3/4). Violas, cellos, bassoons, 
and horns first announce it. What is regarded as the high point of the move- 
ment occurs in the merging of a long solo cadenza with the serene return 
of this theme in the coda section. 

It has been pointed out that Brahms reverted to the older tradition ol 
concerto form in having the orchestra expound the basic material of the 
first movement at some length before bringing the solo violin in. “When the 
violin does come in,” says Fuller-Maitland, “it is with a kind of breathles: 
passage.” A passage, incidentally, that caused several hours of discussion anc 
consultation between Brahms and Joachim. 

The oboe first chants the soothing chief melody of the slow movemen 
(Adagio, F major, 2/4), which may be compared with a serenade or ro 
manza. Brahms allegedly based this theme on an old Bohemian folksong. L 
taking it up, the solo violin modifies it and then announces an ornaments 
second subject. The first melody returns after a development section. 

In bold, jocund rhythms, the finale (Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 
D major, 2/4) is really a compact rondo on three themes, the first given oc 
in thirds by the violin. Studded with intricate and brilliant passagework, th 
movement has been called a virtuoso’s paradise. Its gypsylike flavor an 
folkish rhythms strongly hint at Brahms’s intent to pay his Hungarian frien 
more than a dedicatory tribute. 


Double Concerto for Violin, Cello, and Orchestra in l 
minor, Op. 102 

1. Allegro. II. Andante. Ill, Vivace non troppo. 

In the summer of 1887, Brahms wrote this Concerto, besides the Gypsy Song 
Op. 103, while vacationing at Thun, Switzerland. Ever the disparager of h 
own works — ^not too seriously, you can be sure — ^Brahms wrote to his frier 
Elizabet von Herzogenberg about it in a letter from Thun, dated July 20, 188 
“I can give you nothing worth calling information about the undersignt 
musician,” he said. “True, he is now writing down a thing which does not y 
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figure in his catalogue — ^but neither does it figure in other people’s! I leave 
you to guess the particular form of the idiocy!” 

The composer also observed that the writing of such a work might better 
have been left “to someone who understands fiddles better than I do,” that 
it was a “strange notion,” that it could be considered his “latest piece of folly.”* 
All this, of course, from a man who had already put to his credit four mag- 
nificent symphonies, and as magnificent a violin concerto, among other 
magnificent compositions. 

Brahms had in mind the early concerto grosso when he penned this piece. 
In those works of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the solo instru- 
ment is actually a collective entity, comprising several instruments, technically 
known as the concertino, and set against the orchestral tutti for contrast. It 
would be expected that Brahms should modernize the form somewhat, follow- 
ing in the tradition of — ^yet going beyond — the Beethoven Triple Concerto in 
C major for Piano, Violin, Cello, and Orchestra. 

The combination of solo instruments employed proved mystifying and 
unnatural to many of Brahms’s rabid enthusiasts. In their flutter and ado over 
his selection of violin and cello for the solo group, however, they had surely 
missed the major point. Brahms would have been the last composer in the 
world to utilize an unusual combination for the sake of haphazard pleasure or 
mere display. He had strong musical ideas to express, ideas that, as he saw it, 
wanted just such a medium as this for their proper statement. 

A good deal of the unreasoning attitude toward the Concerto has become 
dissipated by now. Regrettably, it is not performed frequently enough. Walter 
Niemann thinks that is owing to the extraordinary demands of the work, 
requiring “two players of consummate technic and sure mastery, so thor- 
oughly accustomed to playing together as can hardly happen, except with 
members of the same family.” 

The Double Concerto, soon after its completion, was performed for the first 
time at a private concert in the Louis-Quinze Room of the Baden-Baden 
Kurhaus. Brahms was the conductor. The official world premiere took place 
at Cologne, on Oct. 18, 1887, with Joachim and Hausmann appearing as 
soloists and Brahms again as conductor. (All three had taken part at the pri- 
vate hearing.) The work was published in 1888, and Brahms’s dedication of 
it to Joachim reads, “To him for whom it was written.” 

The first movement (Allegro, A minor, 4/4) opens with an introductory 
passage in which the orchestra alludes to the chief subject and the cello fol- 
lows with a rhapsodic recitative. The woodwinds give out in A major the 
initial phrase of the second subject. Both subjects are heard in the first tutti. 
A rising syncopated theme in F major is also to be carefully noted. 

The slow movement (Andante, D major, 3/4) is described by Niemann as 
“most lovely ... a great ballade, steeped in the rich, mysterious tone of a 
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northern evening atmosphere.” Four notes for the horns and woodwind bring 
on the flowing chief melody broadly sung by the solo instruments in octaves. 

The finale (Vivace non troppo, A minor, 4/4), which has been called the 
“clearest of rondo types,” abounds in thematic material. The first subject 
announced by the cello and repeated by the violin, has the gypsy flavor so dear 
to Brahms. It can be detected in another melody assigned to the clarinets and 
bassoons against rising arpeggios by the solo instruments, which is prominent 
in the development. The coda, tender at first and then exuberantly joyous, 
concludes the double concerto, and at the same time the composer’s employ- 
ment of the orchestra, in a triumphant A major. 

H.. C. B. 


^'Academic Festival Overture/^ Op. 80 

On the facade of a house at Ischl in Upper Austria there is a plaque which car- 
ries an inscription informing passers-by that “the great tone poet Dr. Johannes 
Brahms” once lived there. Actually, Brahms spent twelve summers at the 
famous spa. His attachment to the town was strong, though as a rule he 
avoided the fashionable gathering places. During the summer of 1880, Brahms 
wrote two overtures in the house at Ischl. These were the Tragic and the 
Academic Festival. 

The title of the latter is almost self-explanatory. It is a tribute to university 
life, specifically the University of Breslau. On May 11, 1879, that institution 
had conferred an honorary doctor’s degree on the man so signally heralded 
years before by Schumann as the great new voice of German music. Brahms 
himself was not a university man. Yet, once, in 1853, he had visited Joachim 
at Gottingen. While there he acquainted himself with the favorite songs of 
the university students. And now, almost thirty years later, Brahms remem- 
bered them as he showed his gratitude to Breslau for the doctoral honor. 

Naturally, the first performance occurred under the highest academic aus- 
pices. On Jan. 4, 1881, before a gathering of Breslau’s learned officialdom, 
the new doctor of philosophy conducted his Academic Festival Overture. To 
Max Kalbeck, Brahms, in one of his elfin moments of self-derogation, re- 
ferred to the overture as “a very jolly potpourri of students’ songs a la Suppe.” 
Kalbeck, jolted by what he regarded as a grave lapse from dignity, taunted 
Brahms about his “potpourri.” No doubt, he asked bitingly, the new Herr 
Doktor had even employed “The Fox Song,” a freshman ditty. “Yes, indeed!” 
Brahms replied unabashed. 

“Minus an introduction, the overture (Allegro, C minor, 2/2) begins imme- 
diately with the principal subject given out by the first violins. A quietei 
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section follows, the melody in the violas. The first of the students’ songs ‘Wir 
hatten gebauet ein stattliches Haus’ (‘We had built a stately house’) is impres- 
sively intoned by the three trumpets (C major, 4/4). 

“The second students’ song ‘Der Landesvater’ (‘The Father of the Country’) 
appears in E major in the second violins. The mood changes now to one 
of frank jollity with the ragging of the freshmen. The ‘Fox Song,’ ‘Was 
kommt dort von der Hoh’ ’ (‘What Comes There from on High’), is in- 
troduced in G major by the two bassoons to an accompaniment of violas and 
cellos. The fourth and last students’ song ‘Gaudeamus Igitur,’ famous the 
world over wherever there are students (Maestoso, C major, 3/4), is pro- 
claimed by all the wind against rushing scales in the upper strings, ending 
the overture brilliantly.” 

The scoring calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, double bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, 
a set of three kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, and strings as usual. 

L. B. 

"Tragic Overture,” Op. 81 

The TRAGIC Overture was first performed at a concert of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic under the direction of Hans Richter. 

Brahms gave no indication of his meaning when he gave his work the title 
Tragic and, as might be expected, explanations of the “tragedy” have been 
supplied post facto by the barrel. Some of the comments have been ultra- 
reserved, others not. 

“The overture opens (Allegro ma non troppo, D minor, 2/2) with two 
fortissimo chords, constituting one of the principal figures of the themes, 
after which the strings announce the commanding first subject. There is im- 
passioned development, followed by a sustained passage indicative of com- 
plete dejection. The trombones intone a message of comfort. The quieter sec- 
ond subject emerges in the violins. A proud climax mounts to a defiant 
culmination. 

“The recapitulation brings back the two fortissimo chords and the first sub- 
ject, in the strings as before, but now abbreviated. A more moderate section, 
in part new and in part derived from earlier material, suggested to Grove a 
funeral march. Further working out prepares for the coda, which, in the words 
of Tovey, ‘gathers up the remaining threads of the story in a catastrophe 
clearly represented by the solemn emphasis with which the trombones bring 
in the “decisive close to the first subject.” ’ 

“The work is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, and strings.” 
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Variations on a Theme hj Joseph Haydn in B flat major. 

Op, 56A 

These variations exist in two forms, for symphony orchestra and for tw( 
pianos. Which of the versions came first has long puzzled biographers. Th 
orchestral work precedes the other in the Brahms catalogue, but the twc 
piano version was published first, in November, 1873. The previous Augusi 
Brahms and Clara Schumann played the set on two pianos at a friendl 
gathering in Bonn. The orchestral Variations were first performed at a Viean 
Philharmonic concert on Nov. 2, 1873. Otto Dessoff conducted. 

Brahms first saw the Theme three years earlier, in the autumn of 187 
when Karl Ferdinand Pohl brought him some Haydn manuscript music I 
examine. It was part of a Divertimento for two oboes, two horns, three ba 
soons, and “serpent,” bearing the title Divertimento mit dem Chorale i 
Antoni, It seems likely that Haydn wrote it for open-air performance in 171 
or 1783. Whether the St, Anthony Chorale was Haydn’s own invention or 
theme of anonymous origin has never been settled. Brahms went on the i 
sumption that it was Haydn’s. The Variations were first played in America 
a Brooklyn concert by Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra on Apr. 11, 1874. 

In the Haydn original, as in the Brahms version, the Theme is given out 
B flat major. Andante 2/4. Brahms even preserves most of the Haydn scori: 
in stating the Theme, except that the “serpent” and third bassoon are : 
placed by a double bassoon, and the string bass is reinforced. The eight Var 
tions follow: I. Poco piu animate; II. Piu vivace; III. Con moto; IV. Andar 
con moto; V. Vivace; VI. Vivace; VII. Grazioso; and VIII. Presto non tropj 
capped by a finale in passacaglia form (Andante, B flat major, 2/2). 

L. B 

""Hungarian Dances’’ 

I OFFER THEM as genuine gypsy children which I did not beget, but mer 
brought up with bread and milk,” Brahms wrote to his publisher Simro 
The “gypsy children” referred to were a group of four-hand piano arran 
ments of Hungarian Dances. Maybe they were “genuine,” and maybe tl 
were brought up on “milk and bread.” The fact is these adopted waifs cau 
Brahms more irritation than any of his own “begotten” musical children. 

No sooner did the first two books appear in 1869 than a storm of ab 
broke over his head. Charges of plagiarism were leveled at him. Newspaj 
accused him of stealing melodies intact from Budapest composers. Otl 
went further: even the arrangements were pilfered! The Hungarian violi 
Remenyi, who had earlier accompanied Brahms on a Hungarian tour, clair 
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most of the tunes as his very own. “I was in the habit of composing melodies 
in the inns where we stopped/’ he maintained later, “^tahms saw some of 
them. In order to practice an innocent deception, I gave several of them the 
names of national songs without betraying their authorship.” 

Remenyi conveniently ignored the fact that the melodies in question had 
appeared in popular Hungarian collections long before the Remenyi-Brahms 
tour. As for the other charges of plagiarism and theft, they were malicious 
lies prompted by spite and jealousy. Nobody took the trouble to read the title 
page of the “Hungarian Dances.” Brahms made no claim of originality 
there. The dances were merely “arranged for piano.” Simrock, not Brahms, 
was responsible for the ambiguity that crept in later when the words were 
altered to “set [gesetzt'\ for piano.” Brahms retorted angrily by signing a let- 
ter to Simrock, “Yours, beside himself [gesetzt\y J. Brahms.” 

Another significant fact is that the collection carried no opus number. 
Brahms, totally incapable of shady dealings, was not attempting to palm off 
the Magyar-gypsy melodies as his. Still further proof is that he first offered 
the set at an absurdly low fee to the Budapest publisher Roszavolgyi. The 
Hungarian, however, turned the arrangements down as an unsound invest- 
ment. Simrock was wiser. He gave Brahms the stipulated 80 Friedrichdors 
and proceeded to make a huge fortune on the arrangements. Brahms never 
regretted the bargain. He was notoriously indifferent to money. Incidentally, 
Simrock gave an ironic twist to the plagiarism issue by himself beginning a 
law suit against a “plagiarist” of the Brahms arrangements! 

Though Remenyi had sharpened his interest in the material, Brahms had 
always been drawn to the wild and passionate music of Hungary. At the 
Prater in Vienna, gypsy fiddlers would improvise fiery strains for him. While 
on tour with Remenyi he culled tunes from the teeming repertories of native 
bands. Remenyi himself is said to have played native airs and dances “with a 
fire and abandon,” exciting audiences to wild acclaim. Besides the popular 
Budapest tunes of individual authorship, Brahms noted down one or two tra- 
ditional themes. At least three of the combined set of twenty-one Hungarian 
Dances are regarded as Brahms originals. When Remenyi was in America in 
1879 he complained to a reporter of the New Yor\ Herald that Brahms had 
given the world an utterly false impression of these Hungarian melodies. “I 
can no longer play them,” he lamented. “People now think I play them 
wrong.” 

Books I (Nos. 1 to 5) and II (Nos. 6 to 10) of the four-hand piano arrange- 
ments had appeared in 1869. It was not till 1880 that Brahms issued Books III 
and IV, the former containing Hungarian Dances Nos. 11 to 16, the latter 
Nos. 17 to 21. Brahms also arranged the set in Book I for two hands. Joseph 
Joachim, with Brahms’s permission, set the dances for violin and piano. 
Numbers 5 and 6 were also arranged for two voices and piano by the great 
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singer Pauline Viardot. As for the orchestral versions, Brahms himself i 
responsible only for»Nos. 1 and 3 of Book I and No. 10 of Book 11. Antoi 
Dvorak transcribed Nos. 17 to 21. Andreas Hallen transcribed Nos. 2, 4, and 7 
and Albert Parlow the remainder. 

In 1874 the Allgemeine Musi^alische Zeitung printed a list of the composer 
of most of the tunes used in Brahms’s first ten arrangements. The origina 
titles of the dances were also given. Number 5, for example, was attributec 
to Keler-Bela, the Budapest bandmaster. Its title was “Bartfai-emlek” (“Re 
membrance of Bartfa”). The composer of No. 6 was Adolf Nittinger. It 
title was “Rozsa Bokor” (“Rose Bush”). Number 7 merely carried the won 
“Volksthumlich” (“in folk style”). Its composer was unknown. 

When first shown Brahms’s arrangements, Elisabet von Herzogenberg, hi 
friend and confidante, exclaimed: “You have said the last word about thes 
melodies! You have taken material which concealed beauty within itself an' 
raised it to a level of the purest art, without sacrificing any of its wildness an 
elemental power.” 

The Hungarian influence was a strong and recurring factor in Brahms 
music. The finales of both the Violin Concerto and Second Piano Concert 
show it markedly, as does the finale of the Piano Quartet, Op. 26. Amon 
other works, it is present in the B minor Capriccio, Op. 76; the waltzes fc 
piano duet; the Piano Trio, Op. 87; and the String Quartet, Op. 111. Th 
Piano Variations on a Hungarian Air and the “Zigeunerlieder” for vocal qua; 
tet and piano explain themselves. The “Ungarische Tanze” are right at hom 
in the Brahms treasure house of music. 


L. B. 





Benjamin Britten 

born: LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND, NOV. 22 , I913. 

Certainly his copious resource, quic\ wit, and unquestionable vir- 
tuosity constitute a valuable endowment which can hardly jail to bear 
fruit, — ^Frank S. Howes. 


“Sinfonia da Requiem,” Op. 20 

I. Lacrymosa. II. Dies Irae. III. Requiem Aeternam. 

A BRILLIANT Violin Concerto, bristling with tart wit and novel efFects, brought 
Benjamin Britten into the Philharmonic-Symphony fold of composers on 
Mar. 28, 1940. A few days later, England’s enfant terrible of music was al- 
ready at work on a composition of totally different purpose — a Sinfonia da 
Requiem, intended as an act of devotion to the memory of his father and 
mother. The score, completed that spring in Amityville, Long Island, is thus 
inscribed. 

The Latin titles, indicating the mood and scheme of the work, derive from 
the Catholic Requiem Mass, though the relation of the Sinfonia to the Catholic 
ceremony, avowedly, is emotional rather than liturgical. Mr. Britten has re- 
marked that though “short for a symphony,” his composition was “conceived 
on festival proportions,” and the scoring — ^for large orchestra, including triple 
woodwind, saxophone, six horns, piano, and a vast battery of percussion — 
bears him out. An analysis from the composer’s own pen is given below. 

I. “Lacrymosa” (Andante ben misurato). A slow marching lament in a persist- 
ent 6/8 rhythm with a strong tonal center on D. There are three main motives: 
(1) a syncopated, sequential theme announced by the cellos and answered by a 
solo bassoon; (2) a broad theme, based on the inteiyal of a major seventh; (3) 
alternating chords on flute and trombones, outlined by the piano and harps. The 
first section of the movement is quietly pulsating; the second a long crescendo 
leading to a climax based on the first cello theme. There is no pause before 

II. “Dies Irae” (Allegro con fuoco). A form of Dance of Death, with occa- 
sional moments of quiet marching rhythm. The dominating motif of this move- 
ment is announced at the start by the flutes and includes an important tremolando 
figure. Other motives are: a triplet repeated (note figure in the trumpets), a slow 
smooth tune on the saxophone, and a livelier syncopated one on the brass. The 
scheme of the movement is a series of climaxes of which the last is the most 
powerful, causing the music to disintegrate and to lead directly to 

III. “Requiem Aeternam” (Andante piacevole). Very quietly over a background 
of solo strings and harps; the flutes announce the quiet D major tune, which is 
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the principle motif of the movement. There is a middle section in which the 
strings play a flowing melody. This grows to a short climax, but the opening tune 
is soon resumed and the work ends quiedy in a long sustained clarinet note. 

John Barbirolli led the premiere of this score at a New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert on Mar. 29, 1941. 

Benjamin Britten was only twelve when he went to study with Frank 
Bridge, the English composer, who remained a close friend and adviser. Later, 
at the Royal College of Music in London, John Ireland and Arthur Benjamin 
became his teachers in composition and piano, respectively. As early as 1934, 
his works were appearing on the programs of the Florentine festivals of Con- 
temporary Music. In fact, before he was twenty-four, young Britten was 
something of a festival stand-by. The Florentine festival sought him out in 
1934, the Barcelona in 1936, the London in 1938, the Norwich in 1936, and the 
Salzburg in 1937. 

He writes at terrific speed, if the quantity and variety of his output are any 
clue. Music for the stage, radio plays, and films figures amply among his pub- 
lished compositions. On the list of instrumental works alone are a Sinfonietta 
for chamber orchestra, a Phantasy for oboe, violin, viola, and cello; a Simple 
Symphony for string orchestra; a piano suite, Holiday Tales; a suite for violin 
and piano; a suite for orchestra, Soirees Musicales (After Rossini) , a piano 
concerto, and a set of Variations for Strings on a Theme of Frank Bridge. 
“Peter Grimes,” first produced in America at the Berkshire Festival of 1946, 
proved Mr. Britten’s marked originality as operatic composer. 

Mr. Britten early attracted the notice of a group of English critics, among 
them Edward Evans, who wrote as follows: 

After Britten had first made his name with works like the choral variations 
A Boy Was Born, revealing fertility in ideas and the requisite technical fluency to 
express them, there arose for a time the danger that he might become the bright 
young thing of the musical world. 

His facility was astonishing, and everything he wrote came off. But he did not 
always resist the temptation id squander his gifts on mere smartness. That danger, 
however, passed quickly. Young as he is, his recent works show the concentration 
upon essentials that heralds maturity. 


L. B. 





Max Bruch 

BORNT COLOGNE, JAN. 6, 1 83 8 . DIED! ERIEDENATJ, OCT. 2, 1920. 

The Bruch concertos occupy a position of honor in the violin 
repertory, . . . From the standpoint of the violinist who plays in 
public they are artistic Declarations of Independence; they are the elo^ 
quent and inspiring documents which supply the proof that Bruch 
freed himself from all mechanical fetters , — ^Leopold Auer. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in G minor, No. 1, 

Op. 26 

1, Allegro moderato. II. Adagio. III. Allegro energico. 

Over ten years elapsed between the first sketches and the completion of this 
Concerto. Bruch began jotting down ideas in 1857. However, it was not till 
1865 that he gave them serious consideration. The Concerto received its finish- 
ing touches at Coblenz and Sondershausen. On Apr. 24, 1866, it obtained its 
first performance at the last winter concert of the Music Institute at Coblenz, 
under the composer’s direction. 

Two postponements of the work had been occasioned by the illness of 
Johann Naret-Koning, concertmaster of the Mannheim Symphony, the violinist 
scheduled to play its premiere. When the first performance was finally given, 
a last-minute replacement played the solo violin part, one Otto von Konigslow, 
concertmaster of Gurzenich Orchestra and violin teacher at the Conservatory 
of Cologne. 

Following the premiere, Bruch took his work to the repair shop and did a 
complete job of overhauling it. In the summer of 1866 he sent it on to Joseph 
Joachim with a request for his advice and criticism, and in the same note he 
advanced the theory that the work was less a concerto than a “fantasie.” 
Anyway, he left it to Joachim to decide that question. 

The celebrated violinist returned the manuscript together with numerous 
suggestions for revision. He reassured the apprehensive Bruch, however, with 
the declaration, “I find that the title ‘concerto’ is fully justified; for a fantasie, 
the last two movements are too completely and symmetrically developed. The 
different sections are brought together in beautiful relationship, and yet — ^this 
is the principal thing — ^there is sufficient contrast.” He then pointed out that 
Spohr had called his Gesangscene a concerto. 

When the suggested changes were made, plus others contemplated by Bruch 
himself, the Concerto was given its first performance in the revised version at 
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an informal and nonpublic rehearsal in the Royal Theater, Hanover, 0 
October, 1867. Joachim was the soloist and Bruch the conductor. The form; 
premiere of the new version took place at Bremen, on Jan. 7, 1868, under tl 
direction of Karl Reinthaler, who was the head of the Singakademie in th 
city. Some time later in the same year the Concerto was published with 
dedication to Joachim, to whom Bruch dedicated also his Third Concert 
Op. 58. 

The Concerto in G minor, No. 1, Op. 26, begins with an introduction, ' 
prelude, which is not related to any other part of the first movement. The fii 
theme is brought in by the violin, against a tremolo accompaniment. T] 
second theme is also introduced by the solo violin, and on the heels of a I03 
passage of development the prelude returns, following which some int< 
mediary measures bring forth the slow movement. 

Three main themes are the formal basis of the Adagio, and one of these t 
been called “a melodic glory of the nineteenth century.” It is heard a good d< 
throughout the movement as its chief feature, while the two other then 
function mainly as contrasting entities. 

The finale, after a brief prelude, launches into a theme of steady, marchli 
rhythm, via the solo violin. A lyrical second theme enters by way of t 
orchestra, and with a considerable development of the material the Conce 
comes to a brilliant coda, with which it ends. 


R. c. B 





Anton Bruckner 

born: ansfelden, upper Austria, sept. 4, 1824. died: Vienna, oct. ii, 1896. 

For a few, he was and is, at rare intervals, a seer and a prophet — one 
who \new the secret of a strangely exalted discourse, grazing the 
sublime, though his speech was often both halting and prolix. He 
stammered, and he \new not when to stop. But sometimes , rapt and 
transfigured, he saw visions and dreamed dreams as colossal, as 
grandiose, as aweful in lonely splendor, as those of William Bla\e. 
We \now that for Bruckner, too, some ine-ffable beauty flamed and 
san\ and flamed again across the night , — ^Lawrence Gilman. 


Symphony in E flat major, No. 4 ("Romantic”) 

1. Allegro molto moderato. IL Andante. III. Scherzo. IV. Finale.' 

Though this Symphony was completed on Nov. 22, 1874, it was not given the 
subtitle Romantic until two years later. It is believed that the composer tacked 
1 subtitle, as well as a “program,"’ on it under the influence of Wagner. The 
latter, be it remembered, had gone so far as to concoct an elaborate literary 
interpretation of the Beethoven Ninth. Bruckner knew Wagner. In fact, he 
bad dedicated — ^with the latter’s permission — ^his Third Symphony to him. He 
trembled with adulatory excitement at the mere thought of Wagner. If Wagner, 
therefore, could invent a “program” for the Beethoven piece, was there any- 
thing wrong in Bruckner’s doing a like service for his own — ^belatedly ? 

The beginning of the Romantic Symphony Bruckner described as follows: 
■‘A citadel of the Middle Ages. Daybreak. Reveille is sounded from the tower. 
The gates open. Knights on proud chargers leap forth. The magic of nature 
surrounds them.” 

Gabriel Engel, in his biography of Bruckner, declares: 

That the composer did not regard the “program” seriously is evident from his 
remark concerning the Finale: “And in the last movement Fve forgotten com- 
pletely what picture I had in mind. . , . The work possesses, however, an un- 
mistakable unity hitherto without precedent in absolute music, for all four parts 
spring from the main theme, in the first movement. So logical and masterly is 
the development of this theme in the course of the work that the climax is not 
reached until the closing portion of the Finale. 

The Fourth Symphony underwent two revisions, the first occurring in 1878, 
and the second during 1879-1880, when the Finale was rewritten. 
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Seven years after its completion, on Feb. 20, 1881, it was given its premiere 
at a Philharmonic concert in Vienna. Hans Richter was the conductor. Richter 
had invited Bruckner to one of the rehearsals. During the playing of one 
passage, Richter stopped the orchestra, puzzled. He turned to the composer, 
asking, “What note is this?” Bruckner, ever aiming to please, answered, “Any 
you choose. Quite as you like.” When the rehearsal was over Bruckner pre- 
sented the conductor with a thaler (a three-mark piece). 

Richter later said: 

The thaler is the memento of a day when I wept. For the first time I conducted 
a Bruckner symphony, at rehearsal. Bruckner was an old man then. His works 
were hardly performed anywhere. When the Symphony was over Bruckner came 
to me. He was radiant with enthusiasm and happiness. I felt him put something 
in my hand. “Take it, and drink a mug of beer to my health.” It was a thaler. 

The conductor kept the coin, not wishing to offend the aging composer. 
He finally fixed it to his watch chain. 

In any case, at the performance the public approved of the Symphony whole- 
heartedly. Bruckner was called to the stage for bows after each movement. 

Another number in that program was a piece by Billow. It was a symphonic 
poem going under the trenchant title of The Singer's Curse, It was not received 
favorably. Billow, quite jealous of Bruckner’s success, asked (referring to the 
Symphony), “Is that German music?” The answer has not been recorded. 

The Romantic Symphony is dedicated* to. the Prince Constantin Hohenlohc 
Schillingfiirst, who was the Lord Marshal to the Emperor of Austria. It wai 
given its initial performance in the United States at New York on March 16 
1888, under the direction of Anton Seidl. 

Werner Wolff’s biography of Bruckner says of the work, 

The word “Romantic” has been used for this symphony in its most popula 
sense, meaning imaginative, unrestrained, nebulous and mysterious. Nostalg 
reverie is also called “romantic” at times and this meaning, too, has been applie 
to the Fourth. 

Gabriel Engel clearly proves how differently this music can be felt. He wro 
[in Chord and Discord, January, 1940]: “The long chain of dark-tinged compo! 
tions preceding the Fourth makes the radiant sunrise which begins that syr 
phony all the more amazing.” Again and again he stressed “joyful upheaval.” 

The first movement (Allegro mol to moderato, E flat major, 2/2) begi 
with a string tremolo in E flat, and soon a horn call is heard against that. T 
wood winds imitate the call, out of which the initial part of the first theme 
constructed. Its second part consists of what has been called the “typi( 
Bruckner rhythm,” two even quarter notes followed by a triplet of th] 
quarter notes. This fragment is given a good deal of development, and pr 
endy there is a modulation to the key of D flat. The violas announce the seco 
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erne proper, a subject of *Tantabile nature.’' The cellos take it up, playing it 
gainst a contrapuntal imitation in the violins. The first section of the move- 
ent ends with a development of: the .second part of the opening theme, 
fithout repeat, another call-like phrase, this lime in the brass, ushers in a sort 
tree fantasia. I he recapitulation comes next, proceeding along well-estab- 
;hed lines of form, and the second theme is heard now in the key of B major, 
here follows a ctHia, whose chief structural feature is the prominence 
ven to the first fragment of the first theme, ll\e movement concludes very 
norously. 

I he second movement (Andante, C' minor, 4/4) corresponds to a romanza 
atstrucrcc! im three subjects. The cellos bring in the first, the violins the 
cond, and the strings and wood winds the third. 

I he tlurd tiKivement (Scher/o, B flat major, 2/4) is built on a series of 
uuingdujrn calls, lliere is a free tlevelopment and a subsequent trio in G flat 
,ajor entails the development of a tlierne iti whose spirit is almost that of 
minuet. After the trio, du* sdier'/cj is repeated. 

The fourth movement (tnassig Isewcgt li flat major, 2/2) opens with softly 
,umr<l luirn plirases wliich grow into another theme for trumpets. Tlte full 
'chestra amioimcrs this theme in unison and fortissimo. A second theme, of 
livelier nature, is first stated by tlic strings anti later by the whole orchestra, 
here ftdlows a free development and the movement takes up its various 
ibjects ill an claliorate ctamtcrp«»int. It closes witli a “sonorous apotheosis.” 
l‘hc bourlli Sym{4umy is scoretl bir three flutes (one interchangeable with 
iccolo)i olars, twci iiarinets, twt» bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, 
irre trombones, bass tuiui, three kettletlrums, aiul strings. 'Ehc Finale calls for 
pair of i vmbals. 

* ' r* 


Symphony in !•: major, No. 7 

f. ;\llr|uo mr»tirrat«n IL Adagitu Selir feierlich und langsatn (Very solemn 
uiii! %ltiw). II!, Si hrr/tu AlleguK d'rio: etwas langsamer (Somewhat 
sltiwrr), IV, Mnair; flrwrgi ttoch niehi schnell (With movement, lau not 

f.ea ). 

LeotmwNo one version of the story, Bruckner was working on the Adagio 
lovrmrni t»f Ins Sevriiih Symplumy when news of Richard Wagner’s tleaih in 
Vnke rradird tiim. llir date td’ the Adagio’s completion is given as Apr. 21, 
HH.i, in this accoimu Wagner, Bruckner's iriol aiul inspiration, died on Fch. li. 

was thus a iiiatter of *iiniplc inference to regard the Adagio as a disciple’s 
iniriif over a Master’s driiiisr. If the story is straiglu, tlie coincidence is one of 
;tc tieairsf and most aiiivmiriit in musical annals. 
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However, according to a second version, equally if not better substantiated 
by the record, Bruckner completed the Adagio in October, 1882, or four months 
before Wagner’s death. This version offers three possibilities regarding the 
Adagio. (1) It is not a dirge. (2) If it is a dirge, then the commemoration of 
Wagner was an afterthought. (3) Granted it is a dirge and granted it is in 
memory of Wagner, then the explanation holds that is often made of the 
funeral march in the Eroica Symphony; i^., like Beethoven, Bruckner must 
have been looking a bit ahead and speculating on his own and the world’s 
grief over the dreaded loss. 

In support of the third possibility we have abundant evidence. There is the 
written record, in words and music, of Bruckner’s love and reverence for the 
master. More specifically, there are excerpts from two letters written to his 
devoted pupil Felix MottL In one, first printed in the Schwdbischer Mer\ur in 
February, 1900, Bruckner states: “One day I came home and felt very sad. It is 
impossible, I thought, that the Master should live much longer. And then the 
C sharp minor Adagio came to me.” In the other, written while Mottl was 
preparing the premiere at Carlsruhe, Bruckner makes the plea: “Please take a 
very slow and solemn tempo. At the close, in the Dirge [In Memory of the 
death of the Master], think, of our Ideal.” 

Moreover, ten years earlier Bruckner had dedicated his third symphony 
“To the Master, Richard Wagner, in deepest reverence.” He might well have 
dedicated all his symphonies to the Bayreuth genius, so complete was his 
devotion. Instead, the names of Franz Liszt, the King of Bavaria, and the 
Emperor of Austria adorn other dedication pages. The common belief is that, 
in his unfinished Ninth Symphony, Bruckner reached out beyond royalty and 
empire, even beyond Richard Wagner, and dedicated it to God! 

The matter of Bruckner’s intentions regarding the Adagio has puzzled and 
annoyed commentators. Biographers are divided on the subject, and equally 
positive. A faint suspicion creeps into some of the writings that Bruckner was 
induced by certain Wagnerites and Brucknerites to accommodate himself to a 
slight juggling of chronology. If not that, then some well-meaning member of 
the cult has tampered with the record. In any case, this much is certain: if the 
Adagio followed Wagner’s death, it enshrines his memory in elegiac form. 
If it did not, well, Wagner is there anyway, in some other form. 

In fact, Wagner, at least in the spirit, was always there with Bruckner. The 
simple, awkward, unassuming organist and school teacher from the north, the 
pious villager of peasant stock described as half yokel and half seer, had en- 
countered the music of Wagner and lost his head and heart to it. To adapt the 
Master’s theories to absolute music and to find a place for them in the sym- 
phony became a fixed goal. For better or for worse, Bruckner had formed a 
lifelong attachment. In some ways he paid dearly for it. Vienna was an armed 
camp. In the press Wagnerites and anti-Wagnerites fumed venomously at each 
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other* To those who trooped after Richard of Bayreuth, Eduard Hanslick was 
a kind of devil incarnate. For the perfect Wagnerite to be seen in affable con- 
versation with the critic o£ the Neue freie Presse amounted to artistic suicide. 
His reviews bristled with acid gibes at the Wagner cult. And when the Bruck- 
nerites set up their idol as a kind of alter ego of the Bayreuth master, Bruckner’s 
doom was sealed. The Hanslick faction pursued the new quarry like Greek 
Furies. They saw him deliberately pitted against their own standard-bearer, 
Brahms, and raged still more. 

Disciples of Bruckner affirmed that Hanslick lay awake nights ‘‘plotting his 
destruction,” that he tried to have him ejected from the Vienna Conservatory, 
that he intrigued to prevent performances of his work. Hanslick no doubt went 
all lengths to demolish Bruckner as a composer. That he schemed to discredit 
him as a teacher is going a bit too far. Hanslick had his own ideas about music. 
Brahms’s largely coincided with them. Wagner’s did not. For Hanslick it was 
bad enough to have Wagnerism wreck opera, as he saw it. To find it poaching 
on symphonic grounds under another’s name was adding insult to injury. That 
was his temperament. To the very end he refused to accept Wagner and 
Bruckner, and he went to his grave a byword and a monster to their camp 
followers. 

When the Seventh Symphony, after triumphing in Leipzig, Munich, and 
Graz, finally reached Vienna in a performance by the Philharmonic under 
Hans Richter’s direction, the anti-Brucknerites were ready for it. They espe- 
cially resented the action of a sturdy Bruckner wing among the subscribers in 
recalling the composer four or five times after each movement. Hanslick, 
admitting quite frankly that he found himself unable to judge Bruckner’s 
music dispassionately, nevertheless proceeded to blast away at it as “unnatural,” 
“inflated,” “sickly,” and “decayed.” Max Kalbeck, writing in the Presse, 
confected a wild jingle from well-known lyrics to illustrate Bruckner’s style of 
composition. “We believe as little in the future of the Bruckner symphony,” 
he went on, “as in the victory of chaos over cosmos.” He observed of the chief 
theme of the first movement, “No one knows where it comes from or where 
it is going; or rather, it comes from the Nibelungs and goes to the devil.” To 
Kalbeck the theme of the Scherzo was a “mixture of swagger and beggarli- 
ness.” G. Dompke of the Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung could do nothing better, 
in his rage, than scream out: “Bruckner composes like a drunkard!” 

The Emperor Franz Joseph is said to have asked Bruckner once to name a 
wish and it would be granted. Whether facetiously or not, Bruckner is supposed 
to have requested him to stop Eduard Hanslick from insulting him in print. 
Composers have their own way of shaking off the accumulated quills of a 
lifetime; Bruckner reserved final judgment on Hanslick until late in his career, 
when his pupil Carl Hruby credited him with the statement: “I guess Hanslick 
understands as little about Brahms as about Wagner, me, and others. And the 
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Doctor Hanslick knows as much about counterpoint as a chimney sweep about 
astronomy.” 

One of the strangest phenomena of nineteenth-century European music was 
that Bruckner, a simple, naive, lonely, and sensitive man, with thoughts fixed 
on God and eternity, should have been one of the most cordially hated com- 
posers of his time. The adoring band of followers partly made up for it ir 
loyalty and fighting spirit, and the Viennese public soon came to recognize hij 
worth. But in the enemy camp his very appearance was cause for ridicule 
Hanslick even taunted him on his “Emperor Claudius head,” and the trium 
virate — ^Dompke, Kalbeck, Hanslick — reveled in descriptions of the comical 
ill-dressed figure forever bowing acknowledgments to his embattled flock 
Some felt, too, that there was no place in gay Vienna for this boorish ascetic 
from the provinces, with his sheltered, unromantic life and his funny home 
spun dialect. To Hanslick there was always something ludicrous in the spectacl 
of this pious man, steeped in textbook counterpoint and churchly lore, swep 
off his feet by the new current and going over, body and soul, to Wagnerism 
He saw Bruckner as leading a double life. In one he was the formidabl 
contrapuntist Albrechtsberger returned to life. In the other he was Wagnei 
And Hanslick thought he had dealt the fatal blow with the line: “BehoL 
Albrechtsberger walking arm in arm with Wagner!” 

Some of the finest words ever written about Bruckner came from Fell 
Weingartner not long after the Austrian composer’s death. They make bracin 
reading after the oafish blasts of the Hanslick-Dompke-Kalbeck battery. 

Think of this schoolmaster and organist, risen from the poorest surrounding 
and totally lacking in education, but steadily composing symphonies of dimei 
sions hitherto unheard of, crowded with diflSculties and solecisms of all kind 
which were the horror of conductors, performers, listeners, and critics, because the 
interfered sadly with their comfort. 

Think of him thus going unswervingly along his way toward the goal he ha 
set himself, in the most absolute certainty of not being noticed and of attainin 
nothing but failure — and then compare him with our fashionable compose, 
borne on by daily success and advertisement, who puzzle out their trifles wil 
the utmost raffinerie. And then bow in homage to this man, great and pathet 
in his naivete and his honesty. I confess that scarcely anything in the new syn 
phonic music can weave itself about me with such wonderful magic as can 
single theme or a few measures of Bruckner. . , . 

The Seventh Symphony is dedicated “To His Majesty the King, Ludwig 
of Bavaria, in deepest reverence.” Besides the usual strings, the score calls f< 
flutes, oboes, clarinets and bassoons in pairs, four horns, three trumpets, thr< 
trombones, four tubas, one double-bass tuba, three kettledrums, triangle, ar 
cymbals. 
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In the first movement (Allegro moderato, E major, 2/2), the chief theme is 
given out by the cellos and repeated by the violins and \vood winds. The 
second theme is stated by oboe and clarinet. The Adagio (Sehr feierlich und 
langsam, C sharp minor, 4/4) is the most famous movement in any of Bruck- 
ner’s symphonies. After his death this magnificent lamentation was performed 
in many German cities as a tribute to his memory. The Scherzo (Sehr schnell, 
A minor, 3/4) is based on two themes, the second of a tempestuous nature. 
The trio (Etwas langsamer, F major) is of a contrasting character. After it the 
Scherzo is repeated. The Finale (Bewegt, doch nicht schnell, E major, 2/2) 
is a rondo beginning with a subject of noteworthy brilliance. It ends with a 
coda imposing in its power. 

Arthur Nikisch introduced the work on Dec. 30, 1884, at a concert in 
Leipzig given, according to one record, for the purpose of raising money for 
a Wagner monument. Theodore Thomas led the American premiere in 
Chicago on July 29, 1886. 

L. B. 

Symphony in D minor, No. 9 

I. Feierlich (Solemnly). II. Scherzo, Bewegt lebhaft (Mosso vivace). 

III. Adagio, sehr langsam, feierlich (Very slowly, solemnly). 

A SYMPHONY DEDICATED to God! Such, at any rate, is the legend handed down 
about Bruckner’s farewell symphony. According to the 'story, Bruckner, who 
died while working on the final bars of the Adagio, intended to inscribe the 
symphony “to the dear Lord.” 

“I have done my duty on earth,” said Bruckner to a caller shordy after his 
seventieth birthday. “I have accomplished what I could, and my only wish is 
to be allowed to finish my Ninth Symphony. Three movements are almost 
complete. The Adagio is nearly finished. There remains only the Finale. I 
trust Death will not deprive me of my pen.” He prayed nightly to God for 
time to complete it. “If He refuses, then He must take the responsibility for 
its incompleteness,” he remarked. 

Despite attacks of dropsy and a dangerous heart condition, Bruckner worked 
feverishly at his symphony. But he died without finishing it. For some years 
it was thought Bruckner left sections of the work in an imperfect state. How- 
ever, the publication of the ninth volume of a critical edition of Bruckner’s 
works in the early thirties proved that the three movements of the Ninth 
Symphony, as the composer left them, “must be unconditionally regarded and 
respected as his final intention.”/ 

Moreover, it developed that Bruckner had also been engaged for some time 
on sketches of an Allegro-Finale. Professor Orel, who edited the ninth volume 
of the Bruckner’s works, included a sketch of this unfinished Finale which 
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revealed Bruckner's main outlines o£ form and structure up to the licginn«| 
of the coda. Unfortunately, there is no hint tinyvvlicre of how the syriiphoii| 
was to end. In the words of Willi Reich: ‘"lliat pintkin a4ways treated In 
Bruckner as a grand summation and, hence, probal>ly the iiicist im|wtaii; 
passage in the symphony, must remain an eternal mystery.'* 

Reich, in an article appearing in CharJ and DLU'ord- ahe magazine of 
Bruckner Society of America~nti\v assailed the Ircquem pracucc of mim 
Bruckner’s Te Deum as a choral finale to the Ninth Symphtiny. "line glance 
at this mighty torso of a Finale,” he stated, **is enough lo conviiicc iis that tin 
practice . . . corresponds in no res{x:ct to the compiiser s true iriffiUiiiti, 
this final choral work sliows no relationship to titc themaik workl unfor 
gettably established in the three completed nKwentents of tlie sympluiriy/' 
This conclusion coincided with Professt^r Orel's own conirntioii in flic If-i 
published version of Bruckners original score: ^ikitckner's clear iriirfii f,i 
conclude the Ninth Symphony with a gigantic instrumeiiial fnnale prtwci lit 
utter futility of any attempt to establish a spiritual connrctitm Irnvrrn ii 
the Te Deum—'im attempt so frequently made by auuiucfors, tlrsipiic rl 
insuperable period of a decade separating the conception of the two ivork^ n 
the mind of the compscr. Furthermore, the Ailagio of the Sviiiplituiv . . 
attains symbolic significance through the realizatitni that the inexorable gop r: 
Fate wrested the pen from the aged master’s hand almost at the very montru 
in which he would have scaled the wtjfk with a ctaiiolricd, Imnul Atkim; 
Finale.” 

The apparance of this aurfientic edition of Brticknrr's Ninth caiiwit wiii 
thing of a stir in musical circles l)ecause <if the jaxallcii *iarwr Wr^iord* krt: 
in use. For years it had hecti suppiscti that Bruckners iriaiiuxcript had Irr 
left in a highly unsatisfactory state, that thanks tti Hriicknrr s faiilil'iil ilmao! 
Ferdinand Loewe a rtitigh garbled manuscript hatl been rrinieird plivahi 
through a polished arrangement, dlicrc Inul been a srinaoonal |armirrc 
Loewe’s version cm Feb. II, P-MH, in Vienna, imtler his own iiirrctiom Man 
Brucknerites, who had ntit even suspeted the existrncr uf liiis 
work, were astcnindcd by itie rcvelati<m. I’his, iiHaileiifatlv, t»%viirird 
years after the master's death. In pifH, Umve pubhshed ihr niiieil s.f*rr, Nai’ 
years after the Vienna premiere, doubts began to arise among Bria ktirr IimNi 
about Loewe’s emcmlaiimis. Drastic, uncalleddor changes of ori}irsit,if4*4i 
suspected, and glaring instances of yn Bruckttrrdikr iraiisiiioits wrrr iptf- 
Max Auer wrote as follmvs in the Ztitudinfi fur Muuk tjairf qm^ted 
Chord and Discord) : 

Listeners began m noticr irct|iient ilrtaiU in the rrneac win-. Ii 
plicable in the ligiit of Bnicknrr's frank and stiinly i.li4f4tO'f, 

When the Sdicrzo leapd lightly forth, aliagltitcr with lypicallv FViv. I4 
the audience was reminded of die winfillating manner of flrrlui/*’^ iteafipa^of# 
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In the minds of many there arose some such questions as these: Where are those 
abrupt, Bruckneresque transitions between the passages? Why do the various 
phrases end in gentle expirations? In short, whence comes this odd finesse, this 
smooth polish, into the work of a composer universally noted for his rugged 
individuality? 

The answer was provided by two important events. One was the Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe of Bruckner’s music, sponsored by the Bruckner Gesellschaft. 
The other was a semiprivate performance — also sponsored by the Bruckner 
Gesellschaft — at the Tonhalle in Munich on Apr. 2, 1932, of both the “Loewe 
Version” and the original. The conclusion was unanimous: “So far from being 
unplayable, the original version far surpassed the ‘Loewe Version’ by the 
splendor of its orchestral coloring and the power of its dynamic contrasts. 
The two versions differed so vastly in spirit that they might be said to belong 
to different worlds.” Thus Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony became available to 
the world in two widely opposed versions. It should be pointed out that 
Professor Orel arrived at his thesis of Bruckner’s own “definitive” version only 
after an arduous study of all the detailed revisions made by the composer. He 
established that three movements of the Ninth Symphony were the final stage 
in a long process of evolution. As evidence, Professor Orel traced the Sym- 
phony’s slow growth through six separate versions! 

There was never any question of Loewe’s good intentions in all this. Actually, 
it was regarded by the less embattled Brucknerites as a case of misplaced zeal. 
Professor Orel himself stressed this in a subsequent lecture at the University of 
Vienna. Loewe, he affirmed, had been actuated solely by the desire of a devoted 
friend and disciple “to render more acceptable to the ears of his contemporaries 
the general tonal ruggedness of this symphony as left by the master” (Willi 
Reich). Ironically, it was probably modesty that restrained Loewe from di- 
vulging the changes he had made in Bruckner’s orchestration. He regarded the 
task as a labor of love. And despite growing critical suspicion, his version stood 
for thirty years as a standard repertory score. Such as it was, he had rendered a 
service somewhat parallel to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s in editing Boris Godounoff, 

When Otto Klemperer and the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
offered the American premiere of the restored original version in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 11, 1934, Lawrence Gilman called it a “consecrational disclosure.” 
With several others he then concluded that the Loewe version, with which the 
music world had been familiar, was an “astonishing perversion and distortion 
of Bruckner’s intentions.” He now spoke of Loewe’s edition as “unauthorized, 
injudicious, and impertinent.” Students who followed the performance with 
the old score, he ventured, “must have noticed the instances in which not only 
Loewe the tonal chiseller, but Loewe the superfluous decorator, was put to rout, 
and something native and strong and unmistakably Brucknerian restored to 
the structure of the score.” 
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Continuing, Mr. Gilman wrote: 

They must have noticed here the omission of an excrescent wood-wind phi 
or kettledrum solo, there the restoration of significant chord passages, or 
felicitous substitution of violas for bassoon, or the assumption by tubas, ^ 
magical effect, of a passage given inexplicably to muted cellos and violas, or 
alteration of dynamics and tempo marks. Above all, they must have listei 
incredulously to the climax of the Adagio as Bruckner actually wrote it, a pass 
exalted from banality to greatness merely by the simple and honest process 
letting it sound as its creator intended. 

This point about the Adagio was dwelt on at greater length in Gilm; 
Sunday article in the New Yor\ Herald Tribune two days later: 

If the student will turn to page 136, bar 3, of Loewe’s edition of the orchej 
score in the Universal Ed. (page 186, bar 1, of the Eulenburg miniature score) 
will find that Bruckner apparently builds the climax of the movement at 
point upon a fortissimo proclamation of the main theme by the trombones, ti 
string basses, and bassoons under a simple chord of E major sustained and re 
ated by woodwinds, horns, tubas, and a repeated figure of the violins — a sono; 
but hardly distinguished treatment of the subject. 

But one has only to examine Bruckner’s original score (page 180, bar 1) to 
at once that what Bruckner said and clearly intended to say at this point was sc 
thing utterly different from what Loewe has represented him as saying. 
Bruckner wrote the passage, the mighty theme in the basses, with its upward 
of a tenth, is heard against an audacious and magnificent dissonance formed by 
simultaneous sounding and reiteration (in the woodwind, violins, and upper bi 
of the notes E, F sharp, G sharp, A, B, and C. The effect is unforgettable- 
inspiration of sheer genius that, at a stroke, alters the passage from rather er 
rhetoric to poignant eloquence. 

But Loewe seems to have been shocked by it. He preferred something smoc 
and more decorous. So he sandpapered Bruckner’s superb dissonance, rem 
offending notes from the chord, and turned it into an orthodox E major, retai 
only the passing and innocuous F sharp in the violin figure. Thus manicured 
made harmoniously presentable, the passage might have been composed 
Mendelssohn himself in one of his more daring moments. 

Another example of Loewe’s tampering with the original occurs in the 
movement, page 41, bars 4 to 5. There Bruckner pauses on a seventh cl 
The orchestra is silent for a bar and a half. Like nature, Loewe appan 
abhorred a vacuum, the result being that the silence was filled with a pi 
of his own for oboe and clarinet. As a rule Loewe’s changes were in the in 
mentation, but these bristle on every page of the score. Loewe, it was suggc 
was evidently resolved to translate Bruckner’s economy into Wagner’s lu: 
For Bruckner’s scoring almost foreshadows modern technic in exprc 
instrumentation. In one place Bruckner achieves a contrast by dividing a d 
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itween strings and wood winds. Loewe joined the instruments in a combined 
atement of the theme, thus destroying the intended color effect. 

Theodore Thomas conducted the American premiere of Bruckner’s Ninth 
^mphony at a concert of the Chicago Orchestra on Feb. 20, 1904, only a year 
iter the Viennese premiere. Karl Muck first directed it in Boston on Nov. 1, 
?07, bringing it to New York a few days later, on Nov. 7. There has naturally 
^en speculation as to whether Bruckner deliberately chose the key of D minor 
ith Beethoven’s own Ninth Symphony in mind. Bruckner anticipated this, 
it grieves me,” he once remarked to his friend August Goellerich, “to have 
)nceived the theme of the Ninth in D minor. People will say: ‘Obviously 
ruckner’s Ninth must be in the same key as Beethoven’s Ninth.’ But I cannot 
Lscard or transpose the theme because it appeals to me just the way it is, and 
looks well in D minor.” The former practice of adding the Te Deum as a 
loral finale only strengthened the analogy in people’s minds. 

The three movements are marked as follows: I. Feierlich (Solemnly), D 
dnor, 2/2; II. Scherzo, Bewegt lebhaft (Mosso vivace), D minor, 3/4; 
il. Adagio, Sehr langsam, feierlich, E major, 4/4. 

The First Movement is unorthodox in structure. Each of the four major 
lemes is built up to a resounding outburst. After some prefatory material, 
le spacious first theme rings out boldly in D minor from the top of a 
rescendo. The second theme, slower and more lyrical, is brought in by the 
rst and second violins in A major, ending in a C major phrase. Violins and 
tolas presently take up the third theme, and then expound a fourth theme, 
hich is an extension of the third. There is a crescendo, mounting to a 
lattering climax, and soon the second main section of the movement — ^free 
mtasia and review — ^begins. The chief theme dominates the coda. There a 
lotive from the introduction is heard too. 

The second movement, substantially a classical scherzo with trio, is broadly 
worked out. The main theme first appears pizzicato among the strings. This 
1 freely elaborated at some length, after which the trio (F sharp major, 3/8), 
IS ter than other interludes of this kind, begins. Two themes, one for strings, 
Diccato, the other, etwas ruhiger (somewhat quieter), for strings and oboes, 
re developed in the trio, and the scherzo proper returns. 

The Adagio is substantially in sonata form. The first theme is given out by 
le violins. “This deeply earnest theme,” said Gilman, “with its upward step 
f a minor ninth, is characteristically Brucknerian, though the wraiths of Liszt 
nd Wagner do unmistakably peer out at us through the bars.” Later the 
scond theme is introduced in broad style by the first and second violins. Its 
:ey is A flat major. There is detailed development of both themes. The pace 
barpens as a last Bruckner crescendo gets under way. The orchestra recalls the 
irst theme fortissimo, and there is sudden peace, ghostly and elegiac. “The 
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flickering violins and the dark-tinged tubas,” wrote Werner WolflE, “convey fl 
picture of the deeply absorbed composer writing the last pages with a trembliD 
hand This time Bruckner tells us a story— the story of his end.” 

L. B. 


Overture in G minor 

In 1862, at the age of thirty-seven, Bruckner, dissatisfied with the dull ai 
academic instruction of the Viennese Simon Scchter, switched to Otto Kitzk 
who was conducting opera at Linz. Kitzler, an arch-modernist of the tin 
coached him in theory and composition and introduced him to the magic wor 
of Richard Wagner, who remained Bruckner’s musical deity to the end. 

An early symphony, in F minor, lacking a scherzo, dates from the Kitzl 
regime, but shows the influence of Mendelssohn, rather than of Wagner. T 
G minor Overture, more direcdy inspired by Kitzler’s worship of Wagner, al 
belongs to this period, its composition dating from January, 1863. Kitzler hi; 
self thought well of the work, though he grouped it with two or three otl 
pieces, among them a march, under the benevolent label of Schularbeiten. 

Wagnerian traces are unmistakable in the harmonic scheme, and the fin: 
suggests Wagner’s Magic Fire motive, though the resemblance is doubtl 
pure accident. Contrasting with a strict classicism, Bruckner’s own roman 
flair asserts itself sturdily. A theme for strings in the body of the overti 
foreshadows in melodic structure the chief theme of the first movement of i 
Eighth Symphony, and the very last pages bear a similarity to the finale of i 
Fourth Symphony. Bruckner’s contrapuntal skill is clearly manifested, ant 
recurrent cello phrase of querying nostalgic mood is enough to stamp 
overture Bruckner’s. 

The work was buried away with other early Bruckneriana until Ft 
Weingartner put it on a Vienna Philharmonic program in October, 1921. 1 
manusaipt is now in the Vienna State Library. ^ ^ 



Ferruccio Busoni 


aORN: EMIK)H, NEAR FLC')RENC:E, ITALY, APR- X, l866. DIED! BERLIN, JULY 27, I924. 

lie reminds one stremgiy of Baiiha^ar Claes, the old alchemist in 
**Im Reehtrtdie de faipsolu* of Balzac, see/(ing endlessly, insatiably, 
indefattgaidy /or some artistu' phdosophers stone; some formula 
which unli inevitably prodiwc the ** magnum opus** of which he 
dreams. It seems always within reach, and yel constantly eludes him. 
—Cecil Cray. 


Second Orchestral Suite, "Geharnischte” ("Armor”), 

Op- 34A 

m Geharnisekte Suite, with its obvious northern flavor, belongs to a period 
Biisoni’s writing wiicu his treatment of themes, color, and structure was still 
liicnced by the romamic school. It is only with the Comedy Overture of 1<S^)7 
It lie strikes out on {nitlis leading to "ki new classicism,” scxallcd. Often 
erred to as The Finnish Suite, the Gehurnischte commemorates a set of 
endships formetl in Helsingfors, wlierc Busoni had spent a year, 18894890, 
iching at tlic (Conservatory and where he had met and married CJerda 
isirand. 

riic state- 'Cfunptisetl in 189^, rcvisetl in 190\ and published in 1905“»is 
dicacetl itt 'Men Lesktiwiten (188^/),” which sulFtces to establish the Finnish 
[UicctituL I.csko, iacidentally, was the name of the Ncwfouiullaad dog that 
isoni took with him to Helsingfors, Bach of the four movements is dedicated 
one <*1 Busoni’s friends In Hrlsiagf‘»rs. d*he first, the “Vorspid” or ‘4ntro 
ciiiiii,” bears the name tjf Jean Sibelius. 'Hie second, '‘Kriegstair/” or "Dair/a 
irrtesca” B*War Daiue”), is drdicatetl t<i Adolf Paul, llie tlurd, “Crralxlenk- 
ik* or ''Moiiumentti ftmelire” ('idmeral monument”), an andante grave, 4/4, 
dedkaird to ihr tt»ni!uttor and comjKiser, Armas |aernefelt. ’'Hie fourth 
msfunn” or “Assalio” (**< )nslaught‘‘) an allegm imjietuoso in 1) minor, 
4 , is dedicated to Isrro jaeruefeh* A picture of an armored knight on horse- 
fk appears tin the score ctiver, bearing out the tide geharnisrhte and indicat- 
» fhc martial and thivalric character of the music. 'Bhc word, as Fliilip Hale 
cr suggested, conveys not only the ideas <if armor and harness, line defiance 
wtU, since a geharnoifiie Ant wort signifies a "defiant reply.” 

Hugo I.eichienirift discerns "recollrctitins from northern shores in the spirit 
lich breathes in dtrse martial sournls, these rliytluns full of obstinate north- 
i energy, these austere plastic iiiekHlics.” Resemblances to Sibelius’ sym- 
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phonic works have been ptnnml out, esjiccially in the way of biiiklir 
climaxes. The hints of northern color and feeling are especially strong i 
third movement, which mounts to a brilliant clitnax in ilic midtiie and 
tapers oflE gradually to a hush* In the final section a fiery and siurrny c 
contrasts with a soft passage suggesting “a faint echo of farHil! figluingc* 


'Tndian Fantasy'' for Piano and Orchestra^ Op. 44 

In August, 1801, Busoni and his wife set sail for America, I le had acre 
post, thanks to the urgings of friends, at the New Eiiglantl ("oiiservai^ 
Boston. However, Busoni was anything but an ineonsidrrair son, so fli 
thought of properly caring for his parents hat! also a gtioi! deal t<i do wi 
trip. America, even then, was a land of hop’* and prorriisr and valid ct 
The first couple of weeks in Boston wtt enough to tiiscoiirage him*, com 
at the Conservatory were scarcely idyllic, and the tinancial fraiiirwork 
institution teetered dangerotisly. Ik was not very happy. Ik witliste«id 
of it and resigned, his colleagues praising him for his ctiuragr, ilaiug: 
declared, *‘you are strong enough to statul on ytmr t»wii fen.” 

Nevertheless, there was c«u'n|trnsation for his stay in lloston: (1) a m 
born to him, and (2) he holmohlied with tlie cclefiraret! Ardiur Nikiwl 
was flourishing there in the rtdr t»f conductor. Moving w*itli lus f,ui 
New York he launched out on the life <if a ^traveling viriuoso,” wduih ■ 
him, infinitely preferable. Bur he mis'srtl fuiropc, ”In Amrnca,,” hr tfiitr 
“the average is better tium elsewhere, hut aking with that itirrr is mticl 
average than elsewhere, anti, as far as I can see, it will Mum l»r aU ari 
In the spring of hr decittril to go Itack -to **elscwhrre.” 

He returned, strange as it seems, in PdO. lliis time he hniiid iontliiitju 
bearable. He unticrti«ik several naicerr tours, aru! even visits lo "dr 
Boston” proved less irriiaiing ihaii previously. A foriiirr New Ytirk 
his, Natalie (airris, hrotighi to lus aurufmn the music tif itir Indwits, 
reacted to it with charaiiri'istic e/aii. Ntii nil the next year, cm aiitalirr ■ 
tour of America, was iir lo go slightly tieyond the toying with fiir uir. 
But, he thought, hr miisf iioi lie ridicultais, hr ttimi not apr Dvofak am 
a work on Indian ntiirs in ihr la^^ip/ig irathtion. It occtiirrd to bun tlo 
simple plan, following a "irpiiiirr-siin bndr war -irai'e” iilra miglit piov 
tivc. There the maiicr rrsirtl ull when he made a iirsv vtsii ii * A 
He was received royally at Ins Nrsv York rrciial, his atidiritcr iiuludas 
stellar pianists as Jowf f Icifntaiiii, Raptiarl |o,selfy, Mark I .■ 

Friedbcrg, Harold Baiirr, ami Percy C#rainger* 
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His tour proved only of fair financial success, but his time had not been 
wasted altogether, for he completed, among other works, the Indian Fantasy, 
on which he had devoted much toil, though intermittendy, since his earlier 
sojourn. Its progress had been labored, but now it was finished. 

He played the work for the first time in public at a concert of the Zurich 
Municipal Orchestra, Volkmar Andreae conducting, in January, 1916, and per- 
formed it often after that. His pupil, intimate friend, and collaborator (for the 
edition of the Well-Tempered Clavier) Egon Petri has also played it frequently. 

R. C. B. 


“Sarabande” and ‘‘Cortege,” Studies for Doctor Faust, 
Op. 51 

Busoni’s acknowledged masterpiece, Doctor Faust, is regarded by his biogra- 
phers Edward J. Dent and Gisella Selden-Roth as a kind of summing up of 
his whole career as creative musician and esthetic theorist. Goethe’s works had 
long been a second Bible to Busoni, and the Faust legend had assumed for him 
a great symbolic spectacle of art and life. Dent professes to see Busoni himself 
in much of the role of Faust. The cry of Faust, “Give me Genius, with all its 
sufferings,” is said to echo Busoni s own tragic plea for expressive power, and 
Faust’s constant delving into the riddles and mysteries of art and thought is 
taken as mirroring Busoni’s own bent. Indeed, Busoni has even been regarded 
as a composite Faust and Mephistopheles, combining, philosophically, the 
seeker after truth and the eternal sceptic. 

His theory of the theater, as applied to Doctor Faust, appears in the second 
stanza of the Prologue: “The Stage exhibits the gestures of life, but it bears 
plainly the mark of unreahty. If it is not to become a distorting mirror, it must 
act fairly and truly as a magic mirror. Grant that the stage only lowers the 
values of what is true, it can then do full justice to the incredible, and though 
you may laugh at drama judging it as reality, it will compel you to seriousness 
if you regard it as mere play.” Busoni insisted on calling his opera a “puppet 
play,” though probably only in an oblique and abstract sense. As Dent points 
out, Busoni cannot seriously have planned his Faust for puppet performance, 
since it could be given only in “a large opera house with every modern technical 
appliance, not to speak of its vast choral and instrumental requirements.” 

Rather is the puppet-play idea an indication of the opera’s “remoteness from 
everyday sentiment and sentimentality” (in keeping with Busoni’s basic theory 
of art) . The opera may lack “humanity,” but in its approach to the ideal of the 
puppet show, it “gains in austerity and dignity.” The idea is further enforced 
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by the sketch of a puppet theater appearing on an inner curtain, showing an 
array of the opera s characters. 

When the work was presented in London by the B.B.C. in March, 1937, 
F. Bonavia pointed out that its unusual character precluded “all possibility of 
its being measured by common standards.” He called it “a singular epic of 
disillusion and disenchantment,” and stressed the hardships involved in staging 
Busoni’s magnum opus, mentioning, too, the recurring tours de force devised 
for the cast of twenty singers. In the opera, Busoni’s human “puppets” appear, 
disappear, and alter shapes in startling sequence, at times suggesting the topsy- 
turvy wonderland of Salvador Dali’s surrealism in their symbolic transfor- 
mations. 

The Sarabande and Cortege were published as “studies” in 1921. In her book 
on Busoni, Gisella Selden-Roth, speaks of them as a temporary “goal” set up 
and reached by Busoni while slowly evolving the whole plan of Doctor Faust, 
The Sarabande — described by Pannain as “a symphonic intermezzo of intense 
lyrical life, where the fundamental situation of the Faust-Busoni drama finds 
its being”— is closely associated with Faust’s last entrance and is designed to 
introduce and foreshadow his death. The Cortege, a weirdly fantastic interlude, 
was later incorporated with Busoni’s Tanzwalzer into the music accompanying 
the procession of guests at the wedding festivities of the Duke and Duchess of 
Parma. The scene leads to the entrance of “the famous Doctor Faust,” who 
proceeds to evoke Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, Samson and Delilah, and 
Salome and John the Baptist for the Duchess’s entertainment. Both pieces were 
first played in Berlin on Jan. 13, 1921, at the second of three concerts of Busoni’s 
music organized by the newly founded magazine Der Anbruch, Also on that 
program was the Tanzwalzer, later similarly utilized in Doctor Faust, 

Busoni was still at work on Doctor Faust when he died. The job of com- 
pleting it went to Philipp Jarnach, and the premiere followed soon thereafter, 
on May 21, 1925, in Dresden. His earlier operas. Die Brautwahl and Arlecchino 
had been produced, respectively, in Hamburg in 1912 and in Zurich in 1918, 

L. B. 





John Alden Carpenter 

born: park ridge, ill., feb. 28, 1876. 

Carpenter s music is characterized by certain easily discernible traits, 
chief of which are a whimsical fancy, a delicate, even poetic, humor 
and tender sentiments, . . . He is a composer who produces music 
with manifest enjoyment and whose quic\ impulses are governed by 
good taste . — ^W. J. Henderson. 


Symphony No. 2 

1. Moderator Allegro. II. Andante. III. Allegro. 

[n 1936, John Alden Carpenter retired from the position of vice-president of 
the family concern of George B. Carpenter and Company, dealers in mill, 
railway, and ship supplies. His had been the career of the successful business 
executive, but together with that he had managed to devote full-time activity 
to composition. His musical leanings were first discovered by his mother, an 
amateur singer, who gave him his earliest lessons. Educated at Harvard where 
be also took all the music courses offered, he received further musical training 
from Edward Elgar and Bernard Ziehn. 

Carpenter has been able to follow his bright, particular muse with a special 
freedom, thanks to economic independence. This is exemplified in the un- 
academic progress of his works, which form a line that runs a full gamut of 
experimentation and inquisitive thinking. In “Green River,” a song dating 
from 1909, and in other early pieces, “we find whole-tone progressions and an 
apparent desire to exploit the upper reaches of the overtone series; and these 
things were written by a man who at that time had not yet heard one note of 
Debussy!” 

A Violin Sonata (1911), while akin to certain aspects of the Cesar Franck 
style, proceeds under its own steam most of the way, stamping the composer as 
one “who is not afraid of showing influences,” as John Tasker Howard reports 
in his book, Our Contemporary Composers, “yet who is not content to be an 
imitator.” Carpenter’s first real bid for important attention came with his 
composition of Adventures in a Perambulator (1914). This is a piece of pro- 
gram music for orchestra, given to light fun making and whimsy. In the 
Concertino for Piano and Orchestra (1915) he again avoids the heavier moods, 
focusing on novelty devices that foreshadow a jazz rhythm persuasion. 

The Birthday of the Infanta, composed for a ballet production of the Chicago 
Opera Company in 1919, surveys the Hispanic accents with a subject that moves 
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through a wide variety of colorful scenes. In 1921 he penned the score fo; 
another ballet, Krazy Kat, based on a comic-strip character. Here he firs 
employed the shimmering meters of jazz. The music, far from being a slapsticl 
commentary, intensifies the dramatic, human side of the ballet’s subject- 
without preachment, that is. 

Skyscrapers, still another ballet, was produced at the Metropolitan Oper 
House in 1926. The composer had completed it two years previously. Simpl 
as is the theme of the choreography, the music avoids the obvious imitation c 
sounds. It endeavors to get beyond the “external features of this life,” 2 
presented by “a series of moving decorations,” and to remark on the moi 
serious matter of human frailty. 

A String Quartet of Carpenter’s was performed at the Library of Congre 
Festival of 1928, Song of Faith, written at the invitation of the United Stat 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission, obtained its premiere perforr 
ance in 1932. Then came a work for orchestra with piano obbligato entidt 
Patterns, which was introduced, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in tl 
autumn of 1932. Sea Drift, taking inspiration from Walt Whitman’s poer 
(which had functioned in like capacity for .the Delius composition of the sar 
tide, as well as the Vaughan Williams Sea Symphony) y was given a fij 
hearing by the Philharmonic-Symphony Society under the direction of Wern 
Janssen in November, 1934. 

A Quintet for Piano and Strings; a symphonic Danza; a Violin Concer 
premiered by Zlatko Balakovic and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 19: 
the Symphony No. 1, written for the fiftieth anniversary of the same orches' 
(1940); and Song of Freedom (1941), for unison chorus and orchestra compr 
other major works, besides the present one. 

The composer’s own account of the Symphony No. 2 follows: 

This work . . . derives some of its basic thematic material from a piano quir 
which I composed in 1934 during a stay in Algiers. Some of the native tunes he; 
there “rubbed off” to some extent in the coloring of the last movement of my wc 
which is otherwise devoid of programmatic intent. 

First Movement. A short, introductory passage leads to the first statement, by 
tympani, of one of the recurring rhythmic patterns of the movement, followed 
the principal subject, divided among horns, clarinets, and strings. A second 
subject is later developed on the same rhythmic pattern. 

Second Movement. In this section also the tympani establish at the outset the b 
rhythmic structure. There is a principal theme for strings and a secondary sub] 
announced tutti. 

Third Movement. The finale is based, for the most part, on two themes, 
various forms. The movement is brought to a climax with a final broad staten 
on the second theme of the middle movement. 
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Bruno Walter led the premiere of this score at a New York Philharmonic- 
symphony concert on Oct. 22, 1942. 

R* C. S* 

'"Skyscrapers, A Ballet of American Life^’ 

Although intended originally for Serge Diaghileff’s Ballets Russes and 
>lanned for production at Monte Carlo in March, 1925, Skyscrapers was first 
taged at the Metropolitan Opera House on Feb. 16, 1926. Negotiations be- 
ween Carpenter and the Russian impresario had already reached a deadlock 
vhen Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the opera company, placed his 
)id for the ballet novelty. Robert Edmond Jones was appointed collaborator. 
Samuel Lee, a Broadway producer, was also called in to assist. Later the noted 
cenic designer related how he and the composer conducted their teamwork. 
Vlr. Jones wrote: 

Carpenter would play the music, giving me an impression of the changing 
)rchestration. He played each passage over and over again for hours. This would 
jivc me certain ideas of movement, for which I drew tentative designs, to be dis- 
:usscd with him. Countless series of patterns were made during six months of 
grueling, unremitting labor. From these we selected the final succession of designs, 
3 nc growing from the other, parallel with the program of the music. 

The piano version of Skyscrapers carries the following resume of the ballet: 

SJ^yscrapers is a ballet that seeks to reflect some of the many rhythmic movements 
and sounds of modern American life. It has no story in the usually accepted sense, 
but proceeds on the simple fact that American life reduces itself essentially to 
violent alterations of work and play, each with its own peculiar and distinctive 
rhythmic character. The action of the ballet is merely a series of moving decorations 
reflecting some of the obvious external features of this life, as follows: 

Scene 1: Symbols of restlessness. 

Scene 2: An abstraction of the skyscraper and of the work that produces it — ^and 
the interminable crowd that passes by. 

Scene 3: The transition from work to play. 

Scene 4: Any “Coney Island,” and a reflection of a few of its manifold activities 
— ^interrupted presently by a “throw-back,” in the movie sense, to the 
idea of work, and reverting with equal suddenness to play. 

Scene 5: The return from play to work. 

Scene 6: Skyscrapers. 

Reviewing the Metropolitan novelty for the magazine Musical America, of 
which he later became editor, Oscar Thompson thus described the action: 
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With the parting of the curtains for SJ^scrapers, blinking red lights are revea 
at either side of the stage, that are at once understood to represent traffic sigc 
These, as the program makes clear, are “symbols of restlessness.” A fantastic “dr 
is lifted, and reveals “an abstraction of the skyscraper” and “the work that prod 
it— and the interminable crowd that passes by.” Girders in angular confusion 
etched against vacancy, men in the semblance of overalls go through the motior 
violent labor, while shadows in human shape move listlessly, meaninglessly by. 

The whistles blow, the workers emerge, each steps into the arms of a s 
skirted, bare-legged partner, and there is a dancing exodus for the reson 
pleasure. The stage picture that follows is one of striking illusion, representati 
“any Coney Island,” with its ferris wheels, its scenic railways, its street show 
heedless, fun-mad, dance-addled crowds, swirling through rhythmic gestures 
formations, glorifying the American girls' nether extremities, with no part 
thought as to whether she has either brain or heart. 

There is a “throw-back,” as movie parlance has it, to the idea of work, v 
sudden cessation of the dancing, and a return, in the midst of the Coney ! 
revelry, to the men in overalls swinging their sledges and crouched about 
riveting fires. This is followed by an equally violent reversion to play, in 
flappers, sailors, minstrel show end men, comic policemen, and character? 
midway plaisance are manipulated in colorful, but on the whole, orderly sue* 
of dances. 

The fifth scene brings the transition from play to work, as the men in c 
surrender their dance partners to return to the labors of the skyscraper. G 
shadows, suggesting a Herculean power behind the building of a great city 
ness edifices, are cast upward against the girders as the ballet ends. 

The Negro chorus, recruited from Harlem, has a curious place in the Cone^ 
scene. White-Wings, blackface street sweeper, goes to sleep, propped against 
sign. Shadowy figures emerge, as in a dream, and sing in melancholy moo 
with a sudden snapping of the strain, they begin dancing, one by one. Then 
Wings wakes up and takes up the same jerky, jazzy steps. 

Of the music itself, Mr. Thompson had the following to say : 

More often it is of a semijazz, than of a real jazz character; sometimes, t 
episode of the singing Negroes, it is even remote from the spirit of jazz. ; 
and semijazz are not bald incorporations of cabaret tunes. He has created 
musical ideas, save for a few incorporated phrases of “Massa's in the Cc 
Ground,” and a fleeting suggestion or two of “Yankee Doodle,” “Dem 
Eyes,” and various vaguely remembered “Blues.” The work was writt' 
symphonic orchestra, not for jazz band. Saxophones and a banjo have j 
rather minor ones. This is not literal jazz, but jazz as it has filtered thr 
mind of a musician who thinks in terms of art, and whose purpose was to 
art work, not merely to add to America's store of popular music, 

A few days before the performance at the Metropolitan Mr. Carpe 
cleared up some points regarding his alleged use of out-and-out jazz 
a statement to the New Yor\ Herald Tribune: 
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In SJ^yscrapers, photographic effects have not been sought. The effect might 
stter be described as a reflection, with all the exaggeration and distortion a reflec- 
on is likely to have. It must be understood that the music is not jazz, as jazz is 
enerally heard and understood. It would be impossible to give jazz through the 
ledium of a symphony orchestra. 

Therefore Skyscrapers may be called jazz filtered through an orchestra of that 
)rt. It is jazz once removed. Jazz itself depends on the sonority of the jazz band, 
b get something of this sonorous jazz effect we have used the saxophones and a 
mjo. ... 

Jazz opera is a big job. It must be remembered that opera is a very old form; jazz 
1 modern, and can hardly be made to fit. For opera we must choose something 
oetic and remote. Jazz is very near and real. It would be absurd to hear people 
•ying to “talk” to each other in jazz. The modern composers, Stravinsky and the 
^st, it will be noticed, are not using the opera form. They do not feel at home in it, 
pparently. Instead, they write ballets. The ballet is flexible; you can do what you 
''ant with it — ^but not opera. 

In the cast of the Metropolitan production were Albert Troy (The Strutter), 
dta de Leporte (Herself), Roger Dodge (White-Wings). Louis Hasselmans 
onducted. 


L. B. 




Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

born: FLORENCE, ITALY, APR. 3, 1 895. 

He is essentially an exponent of emotionalism, so much so that he is 
sometimes to he classed as a romantic . . . though with a natural gift 
for a clear and rhythmic musical form which is never allowed to fall 
into a state of anarchy such as is to he found in the wor\ of the late 
German and Italian romanticists . — Gastone Rdssi-Daria. 


Overture, '"King John’^ 

Shakespeare is by no means a new inspirational font for Mr. Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, for he has composed several overtures based on plays, and thirty-three 
settings— at the last count— of the celebrated bard’s verses. The present work is 
dedicated to John Barbirolli and was written expressly for the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society’s Centennial season of 1941-1942. The premiere occurred on 
Mar. 15, 1942, in Carnegie Hall, New York. 

In a letter to the Society, Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco wrote of this Overture, 
as follows: 

It is the seventh of my Shakespeare Overtures (the first six being The Taming 
of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Julius Caesar, A Winter's Tale, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and The Merchant of Venice) and is entided King John. (What could be 
better than to dedicate King John to John?) 

King John is one of the '‘minor” Shakespeare historical dramas, but it has, 
as always, some beautiful scenes and, although I didn’t try to follow the plot of 
the drama, I found, just at the end, the following lines which seemed prophetic 
and which really inspired me. This is the quotation: 

“This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these, her princes, are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms. 

And we shall shock them: nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 

I have nothing to add. I believe the quotation is eloquent for itself; and it is 
too early to speak of the music (besides, I don’t like to speak of my music). 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco began the study of piano with Del Valle in his 
native Florence. After receiving a diploma in 1914 he became a pupil of 
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Ildebrando Pizzetti in composition, and later he was graduated from the Royal 
Conservatory of Music Luigi Cherubini in Florence. Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
has been a most prolific composer, boasting a considerable number of piano 
pieces, songs, chamber-music works, three compositions for violin and orches- 
tra, two piano concertos, a cello concerto, a concertino for harp and chamber 
orchestra, a musical comedy, a chamber opera, a ballet, and music incidental 
to plays. 

He has made numerous appearances as a concert pianist, and he has not 
been at all inactive as a conductor. Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s creative career 
has not been a bed of roses from its inception, for his music suffered the barbs 
and sneers of an unsympathetic public in his own Italy for a spell. 

Gastone-Rossi-Daria has discovered the composer’s music to be something 
of a “redemption from the empty and inane sentimentalism based on sobs and 
fainting fits which ruled during our Veristic’ crisis of the 1890-1910 period.” 
And he suggests, further, that it comes as a natural reaction to the “inorganic 
condition and academism” of the style of Mascagni and Bossi. 


R. c. B. 





Emmanuel Chabrier 

bokn: ambert (pot-de-d6me), France, jan. i8, 1841. died: Paris, sept. 13, 1894, 

7 am virtually selj-taught, I belong to no school. I have more tempera- 
ment than talent. There are many things which one must learn in 
youth which I shall never reach; but 1 live and breathe in music, 1 
write as 1 feel, with more temperament than technique, but what is 
the difference — I thinly I am an honest and sincere artist . — Chabrier. 


'"Espana,” Rhapsody for Orchestra 

Chabrier s Espaha is a tone picture to the life of a land of dazzling color and 
entrancing rhythms. On his gorgeously hued canvas the French composer 
caught the irresistible spirit of the Spain that fascinated him. Others had heard 
Spain with the ears of Russians and Frenchmen, like Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Bizet. Debussy had reveled subjectively in a whirl of studied impressions, and 
Ravel had captured the surface glitter. But it was Chabrier who “mixed with 
the dancers; drank the manzanilla and looked into the eyes of the gypsy girls; 
who clapped hands as the Andalusians twisted their hips and in his ecstasy 
shouted, Olle, Oiler 

Chabrier was a thorough man during his travels in Spain in the spring of 
1883. Songs and dances that intrigued him he promptly jotted down for future 
reference in his music. The work of gathering them together in a web of vivid 
tone thrilled him, and the excitement may be felt in the rhapsody Espaha, 
which brought him world renown. The score was first performed at a 
Lamoureux concert in the Chateau d’Eau, Paris, on Nov. 4, 1883, and speedily 
embarked on its path of glory through the concert halls of Europe. 

Embedded in Chabrier s symphonic travelogue is a sheaf of Spanish dances. 
Chief among them are the Jota and the Malaguena, a popular dance in triple 
time closely related to the Fandango, and accompanied with castanets, or 
tambourine, and guitar. The Jota, equally famous as a national dance, is in 
rapid 3/8 time. Chabrier added a theme of his own to the scheme, the striking 
melody announced by the trombones. 

Written in F major, the rhapsody calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, 
two clarinets, four bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, two cornets, three 
trombones, tuba, tympani, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, two harps, 
and strings. 

The composer Cecile Chaminade once recalled, 
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Chabrier was the very incarnation of the everyday Parisian — caustic, full of 
animal spirits, brusque, and a “good fellow.” My salon was at that time orna- 
mented with a picture of Gounod, and I shall always retain a vivid mental pic- 
ture of poor Chabrier, with hand upraised, striding across the room, and ad- 
dressing the portrait with a volume of furious invective. It took us a world of 
trouble to calm him down. 


L. B. 



George Whitefield Chadwick 

born; LOWELL, MASS., NOV. I3, 1854. DIED: BOSTON, APR. 4, I94I. 

It is impossible to thin\ of a more honest and accomplished musician^ 
or one who, without pretense or megalomania, accomplished as much 
for the development of his native arU — Olint Downes. . 


Symphonic Sketch, ^^Jubilee’’ 

Published in 1907 with a dedication to Frederick S. Converse, Chadwick’s 
orchestral suite Symphonic Sketches consists of four sections, of which 
“Jubilee,” composed in 1895, is the first. The others are entitled “NoH,” 
“Hobgoblin,” and “A Vagrom Ballad.” Though intending the four “sketches” 
to be played as a unit, Chadwick states on the flyleaf of the score that they 
could be played independently, “if more expedient.” As an epitome of the mood 
and spirit of the “Jubilee” Sketch the composer had the following poem printed 
over the score: 

No cool gray tones for me! 

Give me the warmest red and green, 

A cornet and a tambourine, 

To paint my jubilee! 

For when the flutes and oboes play. 

To sadness I become a prey; 

Give me the violets and the May, 

But no gray skies for me! 

The symphonic sketch (marked allegro molto vivace, A major, 6/4) 
prompdy justifies its tide with a jovial carnival-like theme given out fortissimo 
by the whole orchestra. After the material is fully expounded, a bold 4/4 
theme is announced in unison by bass clarinet, bassoons, violas, and cellos, 
with pizzicato violins as partial accompaniment. The horns presently utter a 
C major phrase, continued by the strings. The jubilant opening motive returns 
and soon a lyric episode (lento espressivo) for wood winds and horns appears. 
The first violins review earlier material and “Jubilee” ends sonorously with a 
coda (presto) built on the first subject. 

The C major phrase for horns was referred to as a “patting Juba horn call” 
by Philip Hale. “Juba” was a dance or “breakdown” used in Negro celebrations 
on southern plantations. The “patting” referred to the knee and thigh slapping 
accompanying the dancing, with the word “Juba” shouted repeatedly as a 
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‘efrain. To illustrate its use Hale quoted a “Stein Song” appearing in Richard 
fdovey’s More Songs from Vagabondia published in Boston in 1896: 

When the wind comes up from Cuba 
And the birds are on the wing. 

And our hearts arc patting Juba 
To the banjo of the spring. . . . 

Chadwick s orchestral suite was once described as “the farcical glorification 
)f the life of the American tramp” probably from the verses accompanying the 
‘Vagroni Ballad”—A tale of tramps and railway ties, Of old clay pipes and 
um, Of broken heads and blackened eyes And the ‘thirty days’ to come.” An 
:arly critic even spoke of the sketches as “an American counterpart of Till 
iulenspiegel, Villon, and “La Bohtbme,” Both “Jubilee” and “A Vagrom 
3allad” were deemed by others an ingenious expression of “the frankness, 
wagger and recklessness that Europeans commonly associate with Americans.” 

Of the so-called “Boston classicists” or “New England Academicians” 
Uhadwick probably had the broadest sense of humor. The spirit of fun recurs 
n his music, reaching best utterance in “Jubilee” and the symphonic ballad 
Tam o'Shanter, As Joiin I'asker Howard {x>ints out, he is the one composer of 
he old school who “makes us chuckle.” The note of laughing impertinence 
lashes through Chatl wick’s music, a “certain jaunty irreverence,” according to 
iialc, “a snapping of the fingers at Fate and the Universe.” Oitics and com- 
nentators welcomed this typically “American” trait, the general opinion being 
hat “none but a Yankee can say such things and get away with it.” No doubt, 
nodern concertgoers, exposed to re{K‘ated volleys of a more daring “swagger” 
md “irreverence,” can take (diadwick’s milder brand without flinching. 

Shortly before (Chadwick s <le;uh, Howard, in his lx)ok on American music, 
poke of the “steadiness” and “freshness” that gave enduring vitality to his 
nusic. “After all,” he contended, “modernity is youth, and of yoiuhfulncss 
Chadwick has had his full share. The man himself is far older than his music.” 

A week after Chadwick’s death on Apr. 4, 1931, the Neuf Yorf{ Times carried 
Dlin Downes’s sound appraisal of the part played in American music by the 
listinguished composer, teacher, and conductor: 

Chadwick, of old New luigland stock, imbued with the American traditions 
.nd ideals of New England, embraced a whole period of musical development in 
he course of Itis career and the number and character of his works. When all is 
aid ami done, he more than any otlicr one man gives his creative |>criod its stamp 
,nd character and represents irujsc completely the body of serious American music, 

, . He was a creative musician of rich and exceptional gifts, and he endeavored, 
,nd succeeded in his endeavor, to l>c a comj>oser thoroughly master of his business. 
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he Symphonic Sketches were first performed as a sequence by the Boston 
nphony Orchestra on Feb. 7 and 8, 1908. Dr. Karl Muck conducted, 
adwick himself directed the whole suite with the Chicago Symphony on 
. 20 and 21, 1910. Performances of single sections had been heard several 
rs before publication of the Suite. 


L. B. 





Ernest Chausson 

born: PARIS, JAN. 21, 1 855. DIED: LIMAY, NEAR JVIANTES, JUNE 10, 1 899. 

Chausson s creative activity jails within a di-fficult period in French 
music, Schumann was only a remembered enthusiasm among the 
French, and Debussy had not yet arrived. In the interim Saint-Saens 
provided sustenance too insubstantial for an alert mind; and from 
both the teachings of Cesar Franc\ and the Wagnerian tide which 
washed over French music, Chausson shaped the elements of his 
timid and highly personal style, — ^Abraham Veinus. 


Symphony in B flat major, Op. 20 

L Lent; Allegro vivo. 11. Tr^ lent. III. Anime; tres anime. 

French music suffered a sharp loss in the untimely death of Ernest Chausson* 
Riding a bicycle on his estate at Limay, the forty-four-year-old composer lost 
control and crashed headlong into a stone ’wall. Critics and musicians agreed 
that a rare, sensitive gift had been snuffed out prematurely. As an avowed 
disciple and champion of C&ar Franck, Chausson has fostered a new trend. 
But his aims were only partially realized. His creative output was small, and his 
own diffidence stood in the way of his accomplishing more. Some of his 
Conservatory friends thought that he had pursued ideals beyond his powers of 
fulfillment. As in the case of the Russian Liadoff, indecision and timidity 
further hampered Chausson’s work. He was a man of impeccable standards in 
life and art, and he numbered among his devoted friends Gabriel Faur^ Henri 
Duparc, Vincent d’Indy, Pierre de Breville, and Charles Bordes. These men 
were said to have banded together in the fight for ‘‘musical righteousness as 
they saw it.” 

Chausson left only a few compositions, and of these few only two have 
gained a secure repertory status, at least outside of France. One is the B flat 
major Symphony. The other is the Poeme (Op. 25) for violin and orchestra. 
This latter work is not only a favorite of recital and concert programs, but has 
even entered the ballet repertory as the music of Antony Tudor’s far din aux 
Lilas {Lilac Garden). Two other compositions of Chausson’s are occasionally 
heard: the symphonic poem Viviane (Op. 5) and the Concerto for Violin, 
Piano, and String Quartet (Op. 21), besides several sensitive songs. 

Chausson’s only symphony was finished in 1890 and first played at a concert 
of the Soci&e Nationale in Paris on Apr. 18, 1891. It is said that the Symphony 
did not seize the imagination of the Parisian public till Arthur Nikisch con- 
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ducted it at a concert o£ the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in the C:irc,ue 
d’Hiver. That performance occurred on May 13, 13^/. In a curunislv parallel 
set of circumstances, the Boston Symphony Orchestra perlnrmed the American 
premiere of Chausson’s symphony during a visit to Philadelphia <m Dec. 4, 
1905. The eminent French composer, Vincent d'lmiy, appe.inng as "cuiitlucmr 
by invitation,” directed the performance. 

The first movement of the symphony begins with an imuHiuciiuy sretkm 
(Lent, B flat major,* 4/4), featuring a theme given to vitdas. adlus. dcmhle 
basses, clarinet, and first horn. This theme reap[K*ars force ful!\ in the linalc, 
Horn and bassoon offer the chief motive of the main iHnlv nf ihc tijiriiing 
movement (Allegro vivo, B flat major, 3/4). A passage ciuling in a st.iccaiq 
phrase among the wood winds serves as transition to the stvtah! thniir, which 
is given out by cellos and clarinet. After elaborate devchjptneni arui rrcapimla- 
tion, the coda, built around the main theme, sets in (Presttn 4 4L 

The second movement begins solemnly witli a passage fttr sri ing^, cLiriiifr, 
bassoon, and two horns (Tres lent, D minor, 4/'4). A haiiiiiing phrase f(ir 
English horn and clarinet, set against soft-spun figures in rhr vi»»!aA and irOns, 
is heard. The first theme returns, somewhat altered in the htaiis. llir pace 
sharpens, as the cellos join the English horn in an rxprr%sivr tli^Ciiurr over 
string arpeggios. This builds up to a striking climax, and flir f‘u\f fhnnr is 
back among the strings, fortissimo. 

In the third and last movement, there is again an inimdtjaftav passage 
(Anim4 B flat minor, 4/4). Here trumpet and wihhI wiruls skrfJa thr first 
theme of the main body of the movement, which is market! d'irs aimnA llic 
basses then unfold the vigorous theme fully, and thr viulms takr ir up uvrr a 
pulsing woodwind figure. In broad chorale style the sciOiMl tlirfur mrrfs in 
D flat, announced by the orchestra, and extended by the tilwir. 1 ius ditaalrlikc 
theme figures prominently in the development section. Motives litan the first 
movement are also recalled toward the end, among them the niam Miltirvi of 
the introduction, now intoned majestically hy tltc basses, 

The score calls for three flutes (one intcrchangeablr with pHu4ol. twu 
English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, tom la. ms, loiir 
trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, three kettledrums, two hai|fs, and sfuugs. 
The symphony is dedicated to Chaussons br<*thcr in law thr paiiitri Hniry 
Lerolle, a devotee of music. 

Pierre de Breville, in a tribute which appared in thr Mm urt Jr iini 

long after his friend’s death, wrote: 

Chausson, like C&ar Franck, was unknown during liis htrfuur. Hr did mn 
occupy the public place to which he had a right. Dimton «4 fluitighi 

little about him, managers of theaters were not euriom. ali*uif lui ami flic 

newspapers were as a rule unkind or silent. ... fir wa. iiiirir.ird m thr miiiic 
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of \m co!!c*igiics: ilirir success lircHight him joy. lie was ingenious in his methods 
of bringing ytuing talent IrtVirr the public; he was always rcatly to render them 
any service in a drlicatr itiaittier. If he met with ingratitutle, he did not mind it, 
for kiiiilness was iLitiir.il to liing aiut he was generous Ijccausc he was in love with 

gencrosify. 




Carlos Chavez 

born: near MEXICO CITY, JUNE I3, 1899. 

We cannot, li\e Chavez, borrow from a rich, melodic source or lose 
ourselves in an ancient civilization, but we can be stimulated and 
instructed by his example. For Chavez it may already be said that his 
wor\ presents itself as one of the -first authentic signs of a new world 
with its own new music , — ^Aaron Copland. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 1 

1. Allegro agitato. 11. Molto lento. III. Allegro. 

The composer’s intention was to make this work a “virtuoso concerto,” with 
orchestra and piano sharing the virtuosity, rather than emphasizing the solo 
part and reducing the rest to a subsidiary role of accompaniment. When 
Chavez first showed the composition to Dimitri Mitropoulos, the latter sug- 
gested “Concerto Sinfonico” as a more appropriate tide than “concerto.” The 
work falls into the usual three divisions, with a slow movement (Molto lento), 
in sustained lyric vein, contrasting with an opening Allegro agitato of impetu- 
ous, energetic drive, and a scherzolike Allegro finale. 

Chavez drew up his plans for the concerto in the spring of 1938 while 
residing in the country district of Ixtapan de la Sal, Mexico. Detailed work on 
it did not begin until that fall, when he returned to Mexico City and was made 
recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship. After making some progress on it, 
Chavez was obliged to shelve it because of sundry other activities, including 
tours, teaching, writing, and whatever else demanded the time and attention of 
Mexico’s leading musical nationalist. Two years later, in October, 1940, again 
in Mexico City, he resumed work on the concerto, completing it two months 
later on New Year’s Eve. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos led the premiere of the Concerto at a New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony concert on Jan. 1, 1942. Eugene List was the soloist. 

In a broad sense Carlos Chavez is to Mexican music what Enesco is to 
Rumanian, Bela Bartok to Hungarian, and Villa-Lobos to Brazilian music, 
with allowances made for obvious differences in personal temperament, technic, 
and national heritage. Like the others, Chavez early became absorbed in his 
country’s folk lore and went to native sources for fresh inspiration. For years 
he has striven to make Mexicans and foreigners alike conscious of the wealth 
of source material embedded in Mexico’s Indo-Spanish traditions. At the same 
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time he has sought to link this heritage with modern reality, so that his music 
in one breath may express a kind of primitive barbarism and in the next a 
machine-age impetus. Accordingly, we find him composing, on the one hand, 
an Indian symphony and two ballets founded on Aztec themes, and, on the 
other, a ballet symphony H. P. (Horse Power), a Proletarian Symphony, and a 
study in dynamic force called Energia, scored for nine instruments. In an 
Antigone Symphony he further showed his bent for archaic idioms by at- 
tempting to bring its spare, laconic style into conformity with supposed Greek 
theories of music. 

In his treatment of native Mexican material Chavez began by incorporating 
folk tunes bodily into his compositions. Later he evolved a style of his own, 
utilizing the spirit and idiom of native themes and enriching them with fresh 
nuances of his own. It is said that “singlehanded” he created a style, part Indian, 
part Spanish, and part modernist, that “no future Mexican composer can afford 
to ignore.” 

In a preliminary study of the late Silvestre Revueltas’ music for a work to be 
entided Panorama de la Musica Mexicana — Desde la Independencia hasta la 
Actualidad (Panorama of Mexican Music, from the Independence to the 
Present), the Mexican scholar Otto Mayer-Serra paused to evaluate the role of 
Carlos Chavez in fusing the nationalist spirit and the technical innovations of 
modern European music into a new entity. He said (Musical Quarterly, April, 
1941 ) : 

Mexico was not without a musician who could understand the urgency of 
incorporating Mexican musical nationalism with the main trends of modern style. 
Before long Mexican music was to assimilate the new technical contributions of 
European music, from those of French impressionism to those of the most ad- 
vanced schools of Central Europe. To have grasped the need for this and to have 
attempted such a combination of the most recent modernism with the ancestral 
musical values of his country are the historical merits of Carlos Chavez. 

Revueltas and Chavez turned equally to folk sources for unexploited raw 
materials, though by temperament and conviction they represent different 
phases of Mexican nationalism. Revueltas was more engrossed in the songs and 
feasts and teeming life around him, Chavez delving constantly into primitive 
Mexican roots, and reviving archaic scales, instruments, and ritualistic devices. 
In the music of Revueltas the beat and throb of the immediate scene predomi- 
nate; in that of Chavez — at least that consciously deriving from early Indian 
sources — there is a constant striving “to reconstruct musically this atmosphere 
of primitive purity, in the conviction that he is thus giving expression to the 
‘true’ Mexican character.” 

Chavez himself, however, has viewed the problem of “Mexican music” in 
somewhat less restricted terms than some observers have led others to believe. 
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To him the term “Mexican music” involves three distinct elements. (1) The 
Indian music of ancient Mexico, the purest form of which is not the Aztec, as 
often supposed, but that of the nomadic Yaquis, Series, and Huicholes tribes. 
(2) European music, especially Spanish, brought in through colonization. 
(Chavez points out that another important, though less predominant, factor 
was the infiltradon of Negro slave music along the whole coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico.) (3) The new Mexican product arising from a blend of both elements. 
The first two elements, besides differing radically in character, followed two 
lines of development, or, rather, the Indian music, from the Conquest, remained 
stadc, whereas the other evolved periodically into new forms. The proportion 
of the two elements has long been a controversial issue among students of 
Mexican music. Chavez said: 

Mexican music is largely the product of a mixture of influences, that is, of cross- 
breeding. This mixed ancestry, chiefly Indo-Spanish, is never found to be in exact 
propordons of half and half. In the majority of cases, one basic element is altered 
by the other in a proportion much smaller than fifty per cent. ... We do not 
depreciate European music, or music of any other nation. We admire the genuine 
expression of any people. Nor is our desire to recover the Mexican tradition one 
merely for the sake of recovering it. Mexico is as rich, as personal, as strong in 
music as in painting and in architecture. 

Apart from this tireless delving into primitive culture and the unremitting 
work of arousing Mexicans to a national musical consciousness, Chavez has 
devoted time and energy to bringing his country into line with the educational 
and concert-giving traditions of other lands. In 1928 he founded and still 
conducts the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, the programs of which have 
grown in frequency and novelty. As its conductor he took care, too, that the 
works of younger Mexican composers, still unknown to the public, would get 
a hearing. An appointment to direct the National Conservatory of Music came 
to him the same year. He held the post till 1933, initiating government-sponsored 
researches into folk lore and ancient instruments. One of the results of this 
renaissance of Indian culture was the founding in Mexico City of a small 
orchestra using archaic Aztec and Nahua instruments, such as the teponaxtles 
(percussion), sonaja (ratdes), vihuela (guitars), and instruments made of clay. 

Chavez was also made head of the Mexican Department of Fine Arts of the 
Secretariat of Education, in 1934 writing a score for orchestra and chorus, 
entitled Llamadas {Calls) ^ for the dedication of the Palace of Fine Arts. 
Uamadas was based on the same theme employed by the painter Diego Rivera 
in the hall’s murals, described by Luis Sandi as “an invitation to rebellion and 
a chant of hope for the oppressed classes.” 


L. B. 





Luigi Cherubini 

born: FLORENCE, ITALY, SEPT. I4, I760. DIED! PARIS, MAR. I5, 1 842. 

As a composer Cherubini was no pseudo-classic hut a really great 
artist, whose purity of style, except at rare moments, fust failed to 
express the ideals he never lost sight of, because in his love of those 
ideals there was too much fear , — Donald Francis Tovey. 


Overture to the Ballet Opera ^^Anacreon^^ 

3 n one o£ the few occasions when Napoleon Bonaparte assumed the role of 
ausic critic, he remarked to Luigi Cherubini: “You have great talent, Citoyen 
])herubini, but your music is too loud; let us talk of Paisiello’s, which lulls me 
;endy.” Cherubini replied blandly: “I understand perfectly, Citoyen Consul — 
ou prefer music that does not prevent you from dreaming of affairs of state.” 
Napoleon made him pay for the taunt. While in power, he prevented Cherubini 
rom rising to his rightful position in Parisian music and society. Discouraged, 
Cherubini stopped composing for a while and found relief in painting pictures 
t his country place. He never forgave Napoleon. Ehiring the Hundred Days 
ollowing Napoleon’s escape from Elba, Cherubini lived in London. When 
hey brought him news of Waterloo he nodded grimly. At last he could square 
.ccounts with the imperial upstart. At his next concert in London he conducted 
he Anacreon overture. 

If revenge was sweet for Cherubini, other memories evoked by the Anacreon 
overture were less so. Eleven years earlier the premiere of the ballet opera, 
inacreon, ou V Amour fugitif, had been a scandalous fiasco. A pitiless audience 
tad laughed itself sick over an inept libretto about the bibulous Greek poet 
vho had choked to death on a raisin seed. Hissing mingled with guffaws as 
Anacreon uttered solemn platitudes about wine and women. At one point the 
nanagement feared the performance would have to be halted. That was when 
Vnacreon addressed an attendant, whom he was offering a drink, as mon 
'sclave interessant (my interesting slave). It was sometime before the uproar 
ubsided. The evening, however, had begun promisingly — the overture was a 
rreat success and remained one. For, like dozens of similar compositions in 
he concert repertory, the Anacreon is an overture that long ago discarded 
.n opera. 

Though tinged with the romanticism of the period, the Anacreon overture is 
hiefly remarkable for its purity and nobility of classic line. The stately chords 
vf the opening have been likened to Doric temple columns in solidity and 
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dignity. Pages of the overture remind one of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis over- 
ture as well as the finale of Mozart’s Symphony in E flat. Noel Straus once 
pointed out the striking similarity between the main theme of the Overture 
and the opening theme of another work composed the same year — Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony, Rossini later utilized a device strikingly developed by 
Cherubini in this overture, Le,, the extended and gradually built up crescendo. 
This occurs in the main section (Allegro, D major, 4/4), following a long, 
murmurous passage. Perhaps the best example of Rossini’s own use of the 
device is found in the Semiramide overture. A slow introduction (Largo assai, 
D major, 2/2), leading to a poetic colloquy between horns and wood winds 
and ending in a fortissimo tutti, precedes the Allegro section of Cherubini’s 
overture. Woven into the fabric are several themes from the opera. The scoring 
calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, tympani, and strings. 

History has been rather unkind to the composer of Anacreon, whose full 
name was Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio Salvatore Cherubini. Niggardly notice 
is taken of him today, yet during his lifetime serious musicians ranked him 
with Mozart and Beethoven. To the public his fame even surpassed theirs. 
Composers like Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr sang his praises. His influence 
was felt by Schumann and Brahms. The operas of Weber, Spontini, and 
Meyerbeer show traces of Cherubini’s best style. A Viennese writer daringly 
predicted in 1806 that Beethoven’s Fidelio would some day rank beside Cheru- 
bini’s Fanis\a! Critics ridiculed him. “As a contrapuntist,” said a recent writer, 
“he was worthy to walk arm in arm with Bach.” Today a seasoned concert- 
goer could be forgiven for asking: “Who was Cherubini.?” Someone might 
even reply, “The gruff, diehard classicist who once threw Hector Berlioz out 
of the Paris Conservatory.” 


Overture to '^The Water Carrier” 

Produced at the Theatre de la Rue Feydeau, Paris, on Jan. 16, 1800, the three- 
act op&a comique, Les Deux Journees {The Two Days, though known in 
English as The Water Carrier') made its Italian-born composer famous. Both 
Beethoven and Goethe later wrote warmly of the work. Nor was Bouilly, the 
librettist, without his day of glory. In the opera, Count Armand, President of 
the French Parliament, and his wife Constance escape Cardinal Mazarin’s per- 
secution by hiding in a cart belonging to a Savoyard water carrier named 
Mikeli. Sometime after the premiere of the opera, a delegation of Parisian 
water carriers visited Bouilly. They offered the librettist a year’s supply of 
water free of charge! Though the plot is set in the reign of Louis XIII, the 
veiled allusions to the recent Reign of Terror were not lost on the Parisian 
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dience. Bouilly supposedly based the story on an actual hairbreadth escape 
iring the revolutionary upheaval. 

Divided into two sections, the overture (E major, 4/4) opens with an 
adante (molto sostenuto), serving as introduction to the body of the over^ 
re — an Allegro constructed on two themes. One analyst sensed “forebodings 
evil, dreamy prophecies of impending woe” in the grave Andante opening, 
ae first theme of the Allegro, announced by strings and picked up fortissimo 
■ the full orchestra, is supposed to depict Count Armand, the escaping oflScial. 
le mellower second theme, given out first by bassoons and violas, is thought 
express the wife’s tender devotion and anxiety. 

The overture is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
rce horns, bass trombone, tympani, and strings. 


L. B. 



Frederic Chopin 

born: zelazowa-wola, Poland, fee. 22, 1810. died: paris, oct. 17, 1849. 

The piano bard, the piano rhapsodist, the piano mind, the piano 
soul is Chopin, Tragie, romantic, lyric, heroic, dramatic, fantastic, 
soulful, sweet, dreamy, brilliant, grand, simple: all possible expressions 
are found in his compositions, and all are sung by him upon his 
instrument . — ^Anton Rubinstein, 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in E minor. No. 1, 
Op. 11 

I. Allegro maestoso. IL Romanze. III. Rondo. 

Chopin wrote two piano concertos, the present one in E minor and a previous 
one in F minor. The reason for the reversed numbering is owing to the fact 
that the E minor was published first. This work is dedicated to “M. Fr. Kalk- 
brenner,” a pianist and composer some twenty years older than Chopin. It was 
given its first performance in a Warsaw theater on Oct. 11, 1830, at a concert 
which offered, besides, a symphony by C. Corner, an aria by Carlo Evasio 
Silva, which was sung by Anna Wolkow, the overture to Rossini’s William 
Tell, a cavatina from that composer’s La Donna Del Lago, delivered by 
Constantia Gladkowska, a young ardst who happened to be, at that time, the 
object of Chopin’s affections, and a fantasia on Polish airs, composed and 
performed by Chopin. He played his own Concerto on that occasion. 

Chopin scored the E minor Concerto for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, trombone, three kettledrums, strings, 
and solo piano. Since the composer’s powers of orchestration were not too 
brilliant, the orchestral score has undergone revision by several editors. 

The first movement follows a traditional plan, such as Mozart or Beethoven 
might have employed. The orchestra announces the principal theme in two 
sections— the first giving the melody to the violins forte, the second doing 
likewise though piano. A second subject comes through also in the strings and 
leads into its exposition by the solo piano. There follows a pianistic development 
of the material, involving much bravura and technical coloration. All through 
the movement piano and orchestra lines interweave. The piano closes the 
movement with glittering passage work. 

The second movement, aptly named Romanze, is whimsically described by 
Chopin himself in a letter written May 25, 1830: 
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The adagio is in E major, and of a romantic, calm, and partly melancholy 
haracter. It is intended to convey the impression which one receives when the 
ye rests on a beloved landscape that calls up in one’s soul beautiful memories — 
or instance, on a fine moonlit spring night. I have written for violins with mutes 
IS an accompaniment to it. I wonder if that will have a good effect? Well, time 
vill show. 

The concluding Rondo has a sixteen-bar introduction by the orchestra, 
ollowing which the piano brings out the main theme scherzando. After some 
neasures of working out, the solo instrument announces a new subject risoluto. 
^Considerable passage work follows; after that the second subject, in different 
ruise, is played by the piano over a delicate string accompaniment. More 
►ravura passages, a recapitulation, and a rousing coda conclude the Concerto. 

A curious custom prevailed in those days, which dictated that the movements 
)f concertos or symphonies sandwich somewhere between them contrasting 
livertissements, thus, the Allegro of the Concerto was separated from the 
nsuing Romanze by Soliva’s aria. The Concerto met with instantaneous favor, 
ts Allegro being vociferously applauded. 

The day after the premiere performance, Chopin wrote to his close friend 
Htus Wojciechowski, “Yesterday’s concert was a success; I hasten to let you 
mow. I inform your Lordship that I was not a bit, not a bit, nervous and 
)layed the way I play when I am alone, and it went well. Full hall.’’ 

The Constantia Gladkowska previously referred to was a singer who made 
ler operatic debut in a work by Fernando Paer entitled Agnese in 1830. Chopin 
ould utter winged words concerning her art, but he lacked the courage to tell 
ler of his love. He asked his friend, John Matuszynski, to intercede for him 
>nce when he learned the lady was indisposed, “God forbid,” he wrote, “that 
he should suffer in any way on my account. Set her mind at rest and tell her 
hat as long as my heart beats I shall not cease to adore her. Tell her even that 
iter my death my ashes shall be strewn under her feet.” Why the lady should 
uffer on his account, in the first place, is not known. But be that as it may, 
^iss Gladkowska was married to a Warsaw merchant the following year, a 
ituation that Chopin survived rather handsomely. Some years later he even 
ound the courage to propose marriage to a daughter of Count Wodzinski, but 
)apa frowned “No” on the proposed union, and that was that. The composer 
inally took as his blushing mate a lady named George Sand, who smoked 
igars and liked to wear trousers. 


K. C. B. 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in F minor, No. 2, 
Op. 21 

1. Maestoso. IL Larghetto. III. Allegro vivace. 

Chopin wrote to his friend Titus Wojciechowski in 1829: “While my thoughts 
were with her, I composed the Adagio of my concerto.” The thoughts of the 
nineteen-year-old composer, of course, were again with Constantia Gladkowska. 
For it is the memory of this richly gifted singer that lies embedded in the 
Adagio — actually a larghetto — of Chopin’s Second Piano Concerto. 

Chopin’s thoughts were warm, but dreamy and soothing, too, for a change. 
As a rule they were wild and menacing when they dwelt on Constantia. 
“I could tear out my hair,” he once swore to Titus, “when I think that I could 
be forgotten by her!” Constantia, alas, did not find it hard to forget the pining 
young genius! 

To Titus, Chopin also confided that in Constantia he had found his ideal, 
that he worshipped her “faithfully and sincerely,” adding, with almost grotesque 
casualness, that for the past six months he had not exchanged a single syllable 
with the aloof beauty “of whom I dream every night.” Once in Vienna he 
dined with a Mrs. Beyer merely because the lady bore the name of Constantia, 
and he confessed tingling with pleasure whenever a pocket handkerchief or 
napkin marked “Constantia” came into his hands. Writing to a friend about 
his idol, he stopped abruptly after the syllable “Con-,” remarking, “No, I cannot 
complete her name, my hand is too unworthy.” We have the more sober 
authority of Franz Liszt that the girl was ‘'sweet and beautiful.” Like many 
others, Chopin greatly admired Constantia’s voice. In his letters he even speaks 
highly of her “pure intonation and genuine warmth of feeling.” After hearing 
her sing an aria at a concert, Zielinski told Chopin that “her low B alone was 
worth a thousand ducats.” 

Despite the “inspirational” part played by Constantia Gladkowska in the 
composition of the Concerto, the dedication is to the Countess Delphine 
Potocka, a rich and cultivated singer who maintained a lavish salon in Paris. 
She was a loyal friend and proved herself worthy of the dedication. She hurried 
back to Paris from Nice to be at Chopin’s bedside when she heard of his fatal 
illness. Gallant to the end, Chopin exclaimed as she entered the room: “Now 
I know why God has delayed so long in calling me to Him. He wanted me to 
have the pleasure of seeing you once more.” Urged by the dying man, the 
Countess sang. What she sang has been a matter of dispute, some biographers 
claiming a hymn by Stradella, some a psalm by Marcello, some an air by 
Pergolesi, and some an aria by Bellini. Anyway, she sang— and Chopin was 
grateful. 
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The F minor Concerto was first heard at Chopin’s concert debut in Warsaw 
n Mar. 17, 1830. All available seats were sold long in advance, and the rising 
enius enjoyed a great success in the double role of composer pianist. Following 

quaint practice of the time, the opening Allegro was separated on the pro- 
ram from the Larghetto and Rondo. Sandwiched between them was a 
Divertissement for the French Horn, composed and played by Corner,” to 
note from the printed program. Listed as concluding number was a medley 
f National Airs, “composed and played by Chopin.” We have the composer’s 
wn report on the concert: 

The first Allegro of the F minor Concerto (not intelligible to all) received the 
sward of a “Bravo.” But I believe this was given because the public wished to 
low that it understands and knows how to appreciate serious music. There are 
eople enough in all countries, who like to assume the air of connoisseurs! The 
idagio [Larghetto] and Rondo produced a very great effect. After these the 
pplause and the “Bravos” came really from the heart. But the potpourri on 
olish airs missed fire completely. There was some applause, to be sure, but evi- 
ently only to show the player that the audience had not been bored. 

In the opening movement (Maestoso, F minor, 4/4) Chopin follows classic 
recedent by having first the orchestra, then the solo instrument, expound the 
laterial. The strings give out the chief subject, the oboe, followed by first 
iolins, then taking up the second theme, this time in A flat major. After some 
refatory measures, the piano discourses the leading theme and prolongs it. 
Irilliant passage work now leads to the second subject, again in A flat major, 
"he piano next brings in fresh material, in C minor. There is development, 
mited to the first theme, the orchestra sounds a tutti, and piano and orchestra 
wiew the material. In the second movement (Larghetto, A flat major, 4/4) 
Chopin’s designation of Adagio in his letters is misleading, since he merely 
leant “slow movement” by the term), the piano unfolds the poetic theme with 
reat delicacy and then embroiders on it. The strings support the piano as it 
aters a declamatory phase. Finally, the Larghetto subject returns in the piano 
nth added embroidery, followed by a brief coda. Weakest in structure is the 
lird movement (Allegro vivace, F minor, 3/4), opening with an announce- 
lent of the chief theme by the piano. After an orchestral passage, followed by 
le theme’s return in more striking guise, the piano goes on from a descending 
:quence to a brilliant passage in triplets. Comment on the chief theme by the 
rings is cut short by the return of the piano in a secondary A flat major 
ibject, with the strings giving mild support. The piano and* orchestra work 
ver the material, and a horn solo ushers in the final section, featuring more 
iano triplets. 


L. B. 




Muzio dementi 


born: ROME, ITALY, I752. DIED: EVESHAM, WORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND, MAR. 10 , 1832. 

A jundamentdly classic spint, severely trained, and the possessor of a 
truly exceptional constructive and polyphonic technique, dementi in 
these symphonies aims visibly to renew the great classic heredity with 
with the new aspirations of the century , — ^Alfred Casella. 


Symphony in D major, No. 2 

[Revised by Alfredo Casella^ 

1. Andante sostenuto; Allegro vivace. II. Larghetto cantabile. III. Minuetto 
pastorale. IV. Finale: Allegro molto vivace. 

Until 1917, musicians had repeatedly asked the question, “Where are the 
symphonies o£ Muzio Clementi.?” Though remembered chiefly as teacher, 
pianist, composer of elegant sonatas and sonatinas, author of a famous key- 
board manual ''Gradus ad Parnassum/' publisher and manufacturer, the great 
dementi was also known to have experimented in orchestral composition. 
Surviving records showed that more than twenty of his symphonies had been 
performed in London alone between 1785 and 1832. Paris and the German 
cities had also heard them. Contemporary comments were highly favorable. 
And dementi himself had spoken of the symphonies as his “testament to 
posterity.” Yet only two of dementi’s symphonies were ever printed, in 1786. 
What had become of the others? 

The one known fact was that Clementi had bequeathed his huge estate, 
including the manuscripts, to his widow. Then, in 1871, the British Museum 
acquired some dementi papers. These included the first movement of a 
Symphony in D. There was still no clue to the whereabouts of the bulk of 
dementi’s “testament.” A suspicion gained ground that the dying dementi, 
considering them defective, had ordered the symphonies destroyed. 

The theory of their irretrievable loss did not satisfy the French scholars, 
Wyzewa and Saint-Foix, who had been doing research in their specialty, the 
life and music of Mozart. They examined the Clementi music at the British 
Museum early in 1914. So stunned were they by its beauty, they promptly took 
up the cry, “Where are the symphonies of Clementi.^” They urged a huge 
manuscript hunt on the British music public. “We feel certain,” they declared, 
“that the discovery of these works would be of the greatest importance for the 
history of European music and especially for the history of music in England.” 
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’heir “hunch” was right; but for three years there was silence in England — and 
so a war. 

Then, in 1917, a British musicologist. Dr. William H. Cummings, died, 
tuffed in a chest in the attic of his house was a jumble of dusty old music 
leets. Closer scrutiny revealed them to be Clementi manuscripts. Here were 
hole movements of at least four symphonies — ^in all 154 sheets. The Cum- 
lings estate put them up for auction at Sothebys. And there, on the incentive 
: Dr. Carl Engel, they were purchased for the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C. How the Clementi manuscripts fell into Dr. Cummings’ 
Dssession remains one of the few gaps in the mystery still to be filled. 

In any case, Saint-Foix came to Washington in 1924 and summarized his 
[idings in the Revue de Musicologie. Though parts were missing, there were 
lur symphonies to be pieced together from the heap of manuscript. “Unclassi- 
“d, often undecipherable, full of erasures, deletions, and changes,” was his 
port on the state of the long-lost treasure. Clementi had apparently never 
:sted in his work of revision. Even after constant performance, he had evi- 
mtly continued the grim work of improving his symphonies. Heinrich Simon, 
riting for the Musical Quarterly in 1942, describes how shocked he was while 
LSpecting the manuscript. “Most of the sheets looked as if rats had set them- 
Ives to gnawing at them without mercy,” he wrote, in many instances noticing 
le absence of anything resembling a margin. (Clementi, who was notoriously 
Lrifty, is said to have felt very strongly on the subject of paper wastage.) 
Where margins do exist in the manuscript, Clementi did not overlook their 
»e for making personal memoranda. One such note, appearing on a page of 
le D major Symphony, reads: “Lent to Emma 50+5 — 10 sh. 110+50 
?+4.55.” Emma was dementi’s English wife, possibly addicted to exceed- 
g her budget. Other jottings include two Latin inscriptions: Non cuu 
tmque datum est habere nasum (it is not given to everyone to possess a nose) 
id Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est (nothing is more inept than inept 
ughter). Scholars have not yet established just what bearing they had on 
e domestic situation, though one cannot help speculating. 

After Saint-Foix a still more practical visitor to the Library of Congress 
as Alfredo Casella. Long a devotee of dementi’s music, the Italian com- 
)ser resolved to restore the symphonies to working shape. Accordingly, it is 
asella who writes the closing chapter of this lost-and-found mystery. After 
•ending a week over the manuscript in October, 1934, he declared all four 
mphonies “capable of restitution.” The first symphony gave most trouble, 
e pieces were so scattered. Less problematic was the second, in D major, 
r ribe Library of Congress possessed all but the introduction and the open- 
g bars of the first Allegro. Casella then made an exciting discovery. Some 
■ the fragments in the British Museum were the very parts missing from 
e D major Symphony! There was some protest from Saint-Foix, whe 
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viewed the joining of these parts as an esthetic mesalliance. Casella bluntly 
retorted: “The manuscript of this symphony is complete to the last detail and 
entirely ready for performance.” Thus reconstructed, the I) iiiajtir Sym- 
phony, No. 2, was heard in Italy, a century after its “disappearance” early in 
1936 on a broadcast of the Augusteo Orchestra in Rotnc, Oasrllt ctnulucictL 
The music correspondent of die New Yorf{ Times then rc{Miitril that the 
dementi symphonies 

revealed Muzio Clcmenti as one of the great masters a( the nuHlrrn symphcifiy 
in a vital transitional period between the eighteenth and early iiiiiricrndi crii^ 
turies, when circumstances and over-hasty criticism rohln'd Italy ot th.v htmevr «t 
having contributed to the development of symphonic art. A seriiite^ gap in tlic 
history of Italian symphony is now filled. Built on the classic ri|dneriu!i criiliiry 
model, they still contain elements betokening the birth of a new art r|iodi. 

The D major Symphony, No. 2, as restored by Cascila, was iiiinntiicrd in 
America on Dec. 4, 1936, at a concert of the Boston Symjdioiiy Ofclirsira 
conducted by Serge Koussevitzky. On that occasion Mr. Koussrvii/ky pre- 
dicted that the work was “bound to become an indispensable pan of the 
standard repertory.” During the intermission a message was iTad rKpressirig 
the “good wishes” of Mrs. Cecilia Clcmenti Pitman, tjf fironwillr, N. Y., 
who described herself as “a great granddaughter of Mu/ir* i ’Jmienii.” Mr. 
Rodzinski introduced the symphony to PhilharmonkaSyfitplimiy amhrnccs ai 
the concerts of Nov. 16 and 17, 1944. 

All four of dementi’s rehabilitated symphonies arc S4:orrd for wootl wincli 
in twos, two horns, two trumpets, three tromlxmes, tyrujiani, and strings. 


u a. 





Frederick Shepherd Converse 

born: newton, mass,, jan. 5, 1871. died: westwood, mass., june 8, 1940. 

1 am through with the extravagant elements of modern music. No 
more experimentation of that sort for me. It is already old-fashioned. 
What we need is deeper spiritual and emotional significance in our 
music. Given that, dl the rest will take care of itself . — Frederick 
Shepherd Converse, in 1938 . 


''Flivver Ten Million"': A Joyous Epic Inspired by the 
Familiar Legend "The Ten-millionth Ford Is Now Serving 
Its Owner" 


Fhe widely advertised achievement of the Ford plant, “The Ten-millionth 
J^ord Is Now Serving Its Owner,” flashed on billboards and windows in the 
nid-twenties, stirred Frederick Shepherd Converse to symphonic action. He 
bund magic in the line, a magic worthy, as he confessed, “of celebration in 
nusic and verse,” What other product of this age had so entwined itself 
iround the lives of our people, he asked in a note to Philip Hale, annotator of 
he Boston Symphony Orchestra. He goes on to say: 

The marvel of its success seemed far to outshine the wonders of Aladdin’s 
amp, or the golden touch of Midas. Here was epic poetry right at hand; and as I 
bought of it, it seemed that the things about us are more vital to us than anything 
:lse. The ancients had their Scylla and Charybdis; we have our semaphore and 
‘trajffic cop,” all equally perilous to pass: and I believe that the moon shines as 
enderly on the roadside in Westwood as ever it did on the banks of Euphrates, 
bearing and admiring Pacific 231, I said to myself, “I too must try something 
>f this kind for the Flivver.” 

I set about it purely for my amusement, and not too seriously; for he who wishes 
:o express American life or experience must include the saving grace of humor. 
’ wondered what Mark Twain would have done with such a theme if he had been 
i musician. The piece turned out to be quite frankly program music, and this is 
he story as it came to me: 


Dawn in Detroit. Chanticleer announces the dawn — ^the city stirs — sunrise. 

The Call to Labor. Bells — distant factory whistles. 

The Din of the Builders. Fugal factory noises. 

The Birth of the Hero. From the welter emerges the hero, full-fledged, ready 
:or service. He tries his metal. He wanders off into the great world in search of 
idventure. 
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May Night by the Roadside. America’s Romance. 

The Joy Riders. America’s Frolic. 

The Collision. America’s Tragedy. 

Phoenix Amerieanus. The hero, righted and shaken, proceeds on his way with 
redoubled energy, typical of the indomitable spirit of America. 

The form is entirely free. The above episodes are rather short and are contained 
in one movement. There are some chief motives which serve for thematic devel- 
opment, like that of “The Builders” and many subsidiary ones. 

The instruments used in Flivver Ten Million comprise three flutes and 
piccolo, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, 
contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, a set of 
three tympani, bass drum, snare drum, tambourine, cymbals, bell, tam-tam. 
Ford automobile horn, slapstick, ratde, xylophone, anvil, wind machine, celesta, 
two harps, organ, and strings. 

The first “road test” of Converse’s orchestral motor car occurred at a con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Apr. 20, 1927. That summer 
Willem van Hoogstraten wheeled the new vehicle into the New York arena 
at a Philharmonic concert in the Lewisohn Stadium. 

George Gershwin used a finished product of the genus auto in his sym- 
phonic travelogue An American in Paris. Of course, it is not a Ford; or, at 
any rate, Gershwin did not specify the make. But we are made aware of a 
Parisian cousin of the four-wheeled “hero” in several warning blares of an 
automobile horn. So much for surface locomotion. In the conquest of space 
there have been at least two symphonic odes to mechanical flight, besides 
the many dedicated to Phaeton’s mythical climb to the sun. In 1920, Emerson 
Whithorne wrote The Aeroplane, a Tonal Impression of Flight, and in 1946, 
Marc Blitzstein waxed rhapsodic over man’s winged victory in a choral sym- 
phony The Airborne. In the broadly mechanical line, Mossoloff the Russian 
turned his orchestra into a realistic Iron Foundry. The Machine Age in music 
obviously did not end — or begin— with Honegger’s Pacific 231. 

Converse abandoned a business career to give all his time to music. Though 
he had prepared himself at Harvard for banking and finance, he had also 
studied music with John K. Paine. Later he supplemented his studies with 
Carl Baermann and George Whitfield Chadwick and attended and gradu- 
ated from the Royal Academy of Music in Munich. After instructing for two 
years at the New England Conservatory, Converse returned to Harvard to 
teach composition, but resigned in 1907, after three years, to devote his full 
energies to writing music. Some years later, however, he returned to the^ 
New England Conservatory, becoming Dean of the Faculty in 1931. 

Among Converse’s numerous works— many still in manuscript— are sym- 
phonies, overtures, symphonic poems, concertos, chamber music, a cantata, an 
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oratories incitlental music to plays, tuul several o[>eras. The Metropolitan Opera 
Q>m[^auy siugkxl out liis one-act romantic opera The Pipe of Desire for pro- 
duction on Mar, 18 , thus establishing a precedent for the performance 
there of operas by American €oni{x>scrs. 





Aaron Copland 


born: BROOKLYN, N. Y., NOV. 1 4, I9OO. 

It seems to me that we American composers have become more self- 
reliant. Spea\ing for myself, I 'know that I no longer feel the need of 
seeking out conscious Americanisms. Because we live hei‘e and wor\ 
here, we can be certain that when our music is mature it will also he 
American in quality. American individuals will produce an American 
music, without any help from conscious Americanisms. There doesn't 
seem to me to be any short-cut to that end . — ^Aaron Copland, 


"Statements for Orchestra” 

1. Militant. II. Cryptic. III. Dogmatic. IV. Subjective. V. Jingo. VI. Pro- 
phetic. 

Commissioned by the League of Composers for performance by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, this work consists of six brief sections. The 
composer spent the summer of 1934 at Lake Bemidji, Minnesota, where he 
sketched several of the movements. The others had been planned as early 
as 1933, at Friend’s Lake, New York. The orchestration was completed in 
New York City, June, 1935. However, only the fifth and sixth sections were 
played by the Minneapolis Symphony under Eugene Ormandy’s direction 
over an NBC broadcast on Jan. 9, 1936. 

The tide Statements was chosen to indicate short, terse, orchestral move- 
ments of a well-defined character, each lasting three minutes. The separate 
movements were given suggestive titles as an aid to the public in under- 
standing what the composer had in mind when writing these pieces. 

The “Miikant” statement is based on a single theme, announced unisono, at 
the beginning by three flutes, two oboes, bassoon, and strings. The “Cryptic” 
statement is orchestrated for brass and flute alone with an occasional use of bass 
clarinet and bassoon. The “Dogmatic” statement is in tri-partite form; the middle 
section quotes the theme of the composer’s Piano Variations. The “Subjective” 
statement is scored for strings alone, without double basses. The “Jingo” state- 
ment utilizes the full orchestra. It is built in rondo form on a chromatic melody 
with occasional bows to a well-known tune. The final section, a “Prophetic” 
statement, is rhapsodic in form and centers about a chorale-like melody sung by 
the solo trumpet. Statements for Orchestra is dedicated to Mary Senior Churchill. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos led the premiere of this score at a New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 7, 1942. 
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''A Lincoln Portrait’’ 

This composition grew out of a suggestion made by the conductor Andre 
Kostelanetz shortly after America entered the war. What Mr. Kostelanetz 
had in mind was the use of music as a medium for conveying the “magnifi- 
cent spirit of our country.” He discussed the idea with three American com- 
posers. From that discussion resulted a panel of three portraits — A Lincoln 
Portrait by Aaron Copland, a Portrait for Orchestra of Mark Twain by Jerome 
Kern, and a Portrait of Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia by Virgil Thomson. 

“The greatness of a nation is expressed through its people, and those people 
who have achieved greamess are the logical subjects for a series of musical 
portraits,” Mr. Kostelanetz explained. “The qualities of courage, dignity, 
strength, simplicity, and humor which are so characteristic of the American 
people are well represented in these three outstanding Americans.” 

Mr. Kostelanetz, to whom the score is dedicated, conducted the premiere 
of A Lincoln Portrait at a Pension Fund Concert of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in Cincinnati on May 14, 1942. The work was first performed in 
Boston by the Boston Symphony on Mar. 26, 1943, and in New York by the 
same orchestra the following Apr. 1. Since then A Lincoln Portrait has been 
played by most of the major American orchestras. There have been numer- 
ous performances of this work in London, Zurich, and Buenos Aires. Mr. 
Copland was informed that the work, rendered with a Spanish translation of 
Lincoln’s fervid utterances, caused a “political demonstration” at its Buenos 
Aires premiere. 

For the Boston premiere, Mr. Copland informed the annotator John N. 
Burk that his first impulse had been to do a portrait of Walt Whitman, “the 
patron poet of all American composers.” Mr. Kostelanetz, however, convinced 
him that a political figure of world stature would be a wiser choice. “From 
that moment,” Mr. Copland wrote, “the choice of Lincoln as my subject 
seemed inevitable.” 

In discussing my choice with Virgil Thomson, he amiably pointed out that 
no composer could possibly hope to match in musical terms the stature of so 
eminent a figure as that of Lincoln, Of course, he was quite right. But secretly 
I was hoping to avoid the difficulty by doing a portrait in which the sitter him- 
self might speak. With the voice of Lincoln to help me I was ready to risk the 
impossible. 

The letters and speeches of Lincoln supplied the text. It was a comparatively 
simple matter to choose a few excerpts that seemed particularly apposite to our 
own situation today. I avoided the temptation to use only well-known passages, 
permitting myself the luxury of quoting only once from a world-famous speech. 
The order and arrangement of the selections are my own. 
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The first sketches were made in February and the portrait was finished on April 
sixteenth. The orchestration was completed a few weeks later. I worked with 
musical materials of my own, with the exception of two songs of the period: the 
famous “Camptown Races” and a ballad that was first published in 1840 under 
the title “The Pesky Sarpent” but is better known today as “Springfield Moun- 
tain,” In neither case is the treatment a literal one. The tunes are used freely, in 
the manner of my use of cowboy songs in Billy the Kid, 

The composition is roughly divided into three main sections. In the opening 
section I wanted to suggest something of the mysterious sense of fatality that 
surrounds Lincoln’s personality. Also, near the end of that section, something of 
his gentleness and simplicity of spirit. The quick middle section briefly sketches 
in the background of the times he lived. This merges into the concluding section 
where my sole purpose was to draw a simple but impressive frame about the words 
of Lincoln himself. 

THE TEXT 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history.” 

That is what he said. 

That is what Abraham Lincoln said: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Congress and this ad- 
ministration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal significance or 
insignificance can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial through which 
we pass will light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. We 
— even we here — hold the power and bear the responsibility.” 

He was born in Kentucky, raised in Indiana, and lived in Illinois. 

And this is what he said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country.” 

When standing erect he was six feet four inches tall. 

And this is what he said: 

He said: 

“It is the eternal struggle between two principles — ^right and wrong throughout 
the world ... It is the same spirit that says, ‘You toil and work and earn 
bread and Fll eat it.’ No matter in what shape it comes, whether from the 
mouth of a king who seeks to bestride the people of his own nation and live by 
the fruit of their labor, or from one race of men as an apology for enslaving 
another race, it is the same tyrannical principle.” 

Lincoln was a quiet man. 

Abe Lincoln was a quiet and melancholy man. 

But when he spoke of democracy. 

This is what he said: 

He said: 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master. This expresses my idea of 
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democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the extent of the difference, is no 
democracy” 

Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President of these United States, is everlasting in 
the memory of his countrymen. 

For on the batdeground at Gettysburg, this is w-hat he said: 

This is what Abe Lincoln said: 

, that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion: that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

The scoring is for wood winds in pairs, four horns, three trumpets, three 
trombones, tuba, percussion, harp, and strings. 


Orchestral Suite from the Ballet ""^Appalachian Spring^' 

In its original scoring for thirteen instruments this music was first heard 
in New York on May 14, 1945, when Martha Graham and her company 
presented the new ballet Appalachian Spring, at the National Theatre. Mr. 
Copland prompdy set to work on an arrangement for symphony orchestra. 
Printed at the head of the published score is the following information: 

Appalachian Spring was composed in 1943-1944 as a ballet for Miss Martha 
Graham on a commission from the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. It 
was first performed by Miss Graham and her company at the Coolidge Festival 
in the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 30, 1944. 

The original scoring called for a chamber ensemble of thirteen instruments. The 
present arrangement for symphony orchestra was made by the composer in the 
spring of 1945. It is a condensed version of the ballet, retaining all essential fea- 
tures, but omitting those sections in which the interest is primarily choreographic. 

The action of the ballet concerns “a pioneer celebration in spring around a 
newly built farmhouse in the Pennsylvania hills in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. The bride-to-be and the young farmer husband enact the emotions, joyful 
and apprehensive, their new domestic partnership invites. An older neighbor sug- 
gests now and then the rocky confidence of experience. A revivalist and his fol- 
lowers remind the new householders of the strange and terrible aspects of human 
fate. At the end the couple are left quiet and strong in their new house.” [As 
described by Edwin Denby in the New YorJ^ Herald Tribune, May 15, 1945. On 
the same day John Martin, of the New Yorl^ Times, wrote: “It is completely simple, 
homely, dedicated, and a lovelier work you would have to go far to find.”] 

In May, 1945, Appalachian Spring received both the Pulitzer Prize for 
music and the Award of the Music Critics Circle of New York for the out- 
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Landing theatrical composition of the season 1944-1945. Artur Rodzinski 
itroduced the concert suite on Oct. 4, 1945, at the opening concert of the 
Jew York Philharmonic-Symphony season. 

Mr. Copland gave the authors the following information: 

The music of the ballet takes as its point of departure the personality of 
fartha Graham. I have long been an admirer of Miss Graham’s work. She, in 
irn, must have felt a certain affinity for my music because in 1931 she chose my 
'iano Variations as background for a dance composition entided Dithyramb. I 
^member my astonishment, after playing the Variations for the first time at a 
oncert of the League of Composers, when Miss Graham told me she intended 
) use the composition for dance treatment. Surely only an artist with a close 
ffinity for my work could have visualized dance material in so rhythmically com- 
lex and esthetically abstruse a composition. I might add, as further testimony, 
lat Miss Graham’s Dithyramb was considered by public and critics to be just as 
Dmplex and abstruse as my music. 

Ever since then, at long intervals, Miss Graham and I planned to collaborate on 

stage work. Nothing might have come of our intentions if it were not for the 
icky chance that brought Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge to a Graham per- 
Drmance for the first time early in 1942. With typical energy, Mrs. Coolidge 
ranslated her enthusiasm into action. She invited Martha Graham to create three 
ew ballets for the 1943 annual fall Festival of the Coolidge Foundation in Wash- 
igton, and commissioned three composers — ^Paul Hindemith, Darius Milhaud, 
nd myself — to compose scores especially for the occasion. 

After considerable delay Miss Graham sent me an untitled script. I suggested 
srtain changes to which she made no serious objections. I began work on the 
lusic of the ballet in Hollywood in June, 1943, but didn’t complete it until a year 
Iter in June, 1944, at Cambridge, Mass, 

The premiere took place in Washington a year later than originally planned 
“in October, 1944. The principal roles were danced by Miss Graham, Erick 
lawkins, Merce Cunningham, and May O’Donnell. Isamu Noguchi designed the 
rchitectural setting, Edith Guilfond supplied the costumes, Louis Horst con- 
ucted. Needless to say Mrs. Coolidge sat in her customary seat in the first row, 
n unusually interested spectator. (She was celebrating her eightieth birthday that 
ight.) 

The title Appalachian Spring was chosen by Miss Graham. She borrowed it 
rom the heading of one of Hart Crane’s poems, though the ballet bears no rela- 
on to the text of the poem itself. 

The Suite arranged from the ballet contains the following sections, played with- 
ut interruption: 

1. Very slowly. Introduction of the characters, one by one, in a suffused light. 

2. Fast. Sudden burst of unison strings in A major arpeggios starts the action. 
L sentiment both elated and religious gives the keynote to this scene. 

3. Moderate. Duo for the Bride and her Intended — scene of tenderness and 
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4. Quite fast. The Revivalist and his flock. Folksy feelings — suggestions of square 
dances and country fiddlers. 

5. Still faster. Solo dance of the Bride — ^presentiment of motherhood. Extremes 
of joy and fear and w'onder. 

6. Very slowly (as at first). Transition scene to music reminiscient of the 
introduction. 

7. Calm and flowing. Scenes of daily activity for the Bride and her Farmer- 
husband. There are five variations on a Shaker theme. The theme, sung by a solo 
clarinet, was taken from a collection of Shaker melodies compiled by Edward D, 
Andrews, and published under the title The Gift To Be Simple, The melody I bor- 
rowed and used almost literally, is called “Simple Gifts.” It has this text: 

’Tis the gift to be simple, 

’Tis the gift to be free, 

’Tis the gift to come down 
Where we ought to be. 

And when we find ourselves 
In the place just right, 

’Twill be in the valley 
Of love and delight. 

When true simplicity is gain’d. 

To bow and to bend we shan’t be asham’d. 

To turn, turn will be our delight, 

’Til by turning, turning we come round right. 

8. Moderate. Coda. The Bride takes her place among her neighbors. At the 
end the couple are left “quiet and strong in their new house.” Muted strings intone 
a hushed, prayerlike passage. The close is reminiscent of the opening music. 

The concert arrangement of Appalachian Spring calls for an orchestra of 
modest proportions: woodwinds by twos; horns, trumpets, and trombones by 
twos; piano, harp, percussion, and the usual strings. The score is dedicated to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

In addition to Appalachian Spring Mr. Copland has composed four other 
ballets : 

Grohg (1922-1925). Not produced. An orchestral Dance Symphony is de- 
rived from this ballet. 

Hear Ye! Hear Yel (1934). Choreography by Ruth Page. First produced 
at the Chicago Opera House, Rudolph Ganz conducting, Nov. 30, 1934. 

Billy the Kid (1938). Choreography by Eugene Loring. First produced by 
the BaUet Caravan in Chicago, October, 1938. 

Rodeo (1942). Choreography by Agnes de Mille. First produced by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Franz Allers conducting, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Oct. 16, 1942. 

L. B. 
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“Quiet City,” for Trumpet, English Horn, and String 
Orchestra 

'CORED ORIGINALLY as incidental music to the Group Theatre’s production 
1 1939 of Irwin Shaw’s play of the same name, Quiet City was later premiered 
s a one-movement orchestral piece by the Saidenburg Little Symphony in 
le Town Hall, New York. Critics and public received it warmly. To one 
writer it evoked visions of “silent streets, the slogging gait of a dispossessed 
lan, and some of the feeling of mournful beauty that comes from loneli- 
ess.” Another sensed hints of “the opening of an Alfred Hitchcock thriller,” 
nd a third “bleak brooding spreading suggestively over the mirrored 
letropolis.” 

Mr. Shaw’s play, an experimental fantasy delving into the “night thoughts 
f many different kinds of people in a great city,” had used a trumpet player 
s author’s mouthpiece, the recurring trumpeting being designed to “arouse 
le conscience of his fellow players and of the audience.” After two tryout 
erformances on successive Sunday nights in April, 1939, the play was “with- 
rawn for revisions.” In preparing the accompanying score, Mr. Copland had 
1 mind music that would be “evocative of the nostalgia and inner distress of a 
Dciety profoundly aware of its own insecurity.” 

Urged by friends to make use of some of the thematic material as the 
asis for an orchestral piece, Mr. Copland set to work that summer after 
ompleting his duties at the Berkshire Music Center, where he served on the 
acuity. When the piece was played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
erge Koussevitzky conducting, he explained that he had “borrowed the 
ame, the trumpet, and some themes from the original play.” 

In the stage version Mr. Copland was limited in the scoring to clarinet, 
axophone, and piano, besides the trumpet. The addition of English horn and 
tring orchestra and the form of the composition as a whole “was the result 
f work in a barn studio two miles down the road from Tanglewood,” he 
len wrote. 

The orchestration was completed in September, 1939, and the score dedi- 
ated to Ralph Hawkes, junior member of the London firm of Boosey and 
lawkes, who subsequendy published the music. Quiet City has since been 
layed by more than forty orchestras in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, South Africa, and South America. 

The composition was heard on a New York Philharmonic-Symphony pro- 
ram in the Lewisohn Stadium concert series on Aug. 8 , 1941. 


L. B. 
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Suite from “Billy the Kid” 

At the suggestion o£ Lincoln Kirstein, director of the Ballet Caravan, Aaron 
Copland set to work on a score for a native American ballet, whose subject 
was to be the young desperado of the Wild West, Billy the Kid. Mr. Copland 
had doubts, at first, concerning his own qualifications as a “cowboy com- 
poser/’ but insistence on the part of Mr. Kirstein brushed aside all misgiv- 
ings. The resultant work has proved one of the most popular in the Ballet 
Caravan’s repertory. 

Mr. Copland admits that he was torn between the use and nonuse of cow- 
boy songs as a foundation for his music. He found certain obstacles to over- 
come, the major ones having to do with making an orchestral speech of the 
simple unaffected tunes, and another none-too-negligible obstacle being his 
own distaste for cowboy music as such. 

Mr. Kirstein, in the meantime, assured the composer that it made no differ- 
ence whether or not the songs were employed, but, even as he said so, he 
tucked a sheaf of them under Mr. Copland’s arm. In Paris, the following 
summer, the composer began working on the outline of the scenario, and, 
mirabile dictu, he found that his attitude toward cowboy songs had changed 
considerably, so much so, in fact, that the completed score carries, in full or in 
part, such eminent examples of musical cowboyiana as “Great Granddad,” 
“Git Along Litde Bogies,” “The Old Chisholm Trail,” “Old Paint,” “The 
Dying Cowboy” and others. Mr. Copland did not interpolate “Home on the 
Range,” for, as he puts it, “I had to draw the line some place.” 

The Suite consists of six episodes from Mr. Copland’s music for Billy The 
Kid, sandwiched between the initial section, “The Open Prairie,” and its 
repetition. 

^ R. C. B. 


“El Salon Mexico” 

The first performance of this work was given by the Mexico Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Carlos Chavez on Aug. 27, 1937. Since then 
it has become quite a programmatic fixture with orchestras in the United 
States. JE7 Salon Mexico is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English 
horn, two clarinets, E flat clarinet, bass clarinet, two bassoons, contra-bassoon, 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, military drum, 
tambour de Provence, bass drum, cymbals, Chinese blocks, wood block, gourd, 
and xylophone. The composition is dedicated to Victor Kraft. 

Mr. Copland’s own explanation of El Salon Mexico follows: 
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uring my first visit to Mexico, in the fall of 1932, I conceived the idea of 
ing a piece based on Mexican themes. I suppose there is nothing strange in 
L an idea. Any composer who goes outside his native land wants to return 
ing musical souvenirs. In this case my musical souvenirs must have been very 
lorable, since it wasn’t until 1933 that I began to assemble them into the form 
n orchestral work. 

:om the very beginning the idea of writing a work based on popular Mexican 
^dies was connected in my mind with a popular dance hall in Mexico City 
;d Salon Mexico. No doubt I realized, even then, that it would be foolish for 
to attempt to translate into musical sounds the more profound side of Mexico; 
Mexico of the ancient civilization or the revolutionary Mexico of today. In 
:r to do that one must really know a country. All that I could hope to do was 
eflect the Mexico of the tourists, and that is why I thought of the Salon 
:ico. Because in that “hot spot” one felt, in a very natural and unaffected way, 
3se contact with the Mexican people. It wasn’t the music I heard, but the spirit 
I felt there, which attracted me. Something of that spirit is what I hope to 
i put into my music. 

followed no general rule in the use of the themes that I treated. Almost all of 
a come from the Cancionero Mexicano by Frances Toor, or from the erudite 
k of Ruben M. Campos, 'El fol\4ore y la Musica Mexicana. To both authors I 
thanks. Probably the most direct quotation of a complete melody is that of 
4osco (No. 84 in the book by Campos), which is presented twice, immediately 
r the introductory measures (in which may be found fragments of El Palo 
de and La Jesusita). 


C. £• 


Arcangelo Corelli 

born: FUSIGNANO, near IMOLA, ITALY, FEB. 17, 1653. died: home, f AN, 8, ^ 7 ^ 3 * 

His merit was not depth of learning li\e that of Aiessandm Si'ariaiti, 
nor great fancy or rich invention in melody or harmony, ini! a mcc 
ear and most delicate taste which led him to select the mast pleasing 
harmonies and melodies and to construct the parts so as to produce 
the most delightful effect upon the CrEMiNiAKr. 


**Christmas Concerto,” Concerto Grosso, No. 8, iii G minor 
("Fatto per la Notte di Natale”), Op. 6 

I. Vivace; Grave; Allegro. II. Adagio; Allegri). III. X'ivait'. IV'. Allegro; 

Pastorale. 

Like Handel, Corelli wrote twelve concert! gross!. And ilu- ji.u'.illcl goes 
further. Each composer had them pubhshed as a set, and c.nh sr! is numberetl 
Opus 6! Corelli’s twelve appeared in 1712 in Rome, Handel's in 1711) in 
don. Moreover, Handel did not hesitate to use the Roman do/en as .i model 
for the London set. Corelli and Vivaldi IkuI become cherislied models in 
instrumental writing of this kind. Of course, Handel and H.icii .st.imped their 
own genius on the concerto-gros.so form. 

Further resemblance between the Oirelli and Handel cotuerts is seen in 
the allotment of instruments. Like Handel’s concertos, C Vitrlli’s ('/irnfnias 
Concerto is scored for two solo violins an<l solo cello (eomptising tiir sn c,illrtl 
“concertino obbligato”) and two violias, viola, and It.iss (cumptising stir "cun. 
certo grosso”). Corelli adds the words: Ad arbitrio chc u f'oti\intu> r\u/(>pf'iarc, 
“with the option of doubling” the instruments. .Snpplementat v nmsici.ins 
thus engaged were called ripienisti, which may he freely ti.mslated fium i!ic 
Italian as “fillers-in.” 

How the eighteenth-century concerto gro.sso worked oiil in *.;enrtai prac- 
tice may be gathered from a picture in the British ,\!nsrttm. Their i Luitlrl is 
shown with his instrumental ensemble. 'Hie seating plan make-, i ir.ir the 
relation of the two groups. Handel is surrouiuieil, i.ultet th.m mrirly con. 
fronted, by the musicians. He is .seated at a double krvho.nd i i.iviiemhalo. 
To his right, directly under his eye, is grouped the ", .m. rtfiiio." the -.o!,) 
players. Behind him, out of sight, are the supporting plavr,-. ihr ■■toturttn 
grosso”— and ripienisti. The “concertino" group, .uiotdnmjv. tvrtr u-nhin 
direct range of the “conductor’s” signals. I’ltis grotij. telayrd Im. ssishes to 
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; Others. “The clilTerent: bodies of the Handelian orchestra governed one 
)ther with elasticity;' Remain Rolland points out in his book on Handel, 
k1 it was the incisive rhythm of the little cembalo which put the whole 
iss into motion;' 

rite word "‘concerto" was probably first applied to music for a solo instru- 
‘iit and accompaniment l)y Scipio Bargaglia in a manual published in 
nice in 15S7. A century later, Cliuseppe Torelli adopted the term “con- 

10 grosso" to cover a "ccaicerto" with a greater number of instruments, 
t in seventeen years before Torclli's death, Michelletti published his 
infeauc ct concerti a ijuatro," and in UAS a sheaf of “Concerti musicali." 
iC term "cemcerto" recurs in scventeeiuh<entury tracts. However, it was 
s same 1 orclli who <letermiued the form of the grand solo for violin and, 
Philip I laic observed, *"o[>encd the way to Arcangelo Corelli, the father of 
idem violinists, composers, or virtuosos^ 

the noted violinist I'r.incesco (remitilani was only one of the numerous 
pils a{ this sire of virtuosos. Others were Pietro Locatelli—whose effects 
changed accordaturc were later imitated by Paganini and Pietro Castrucci, 
K> a lime was first violinist in UandePs opera orchestra. OircllPs own 
ilin teacher was nut (fiovamvi Battista Bassaui, as was long assumed, but 
uvanni Bcnvenuii of Bologna. Mattco Simonelli taught him counterpoint, 
irrlii spent three years in (Germany, fmm 1679 to 1681, largely in Munich, 
the employ of the Elector of Bavaria, though there is evidence of his 
gearing in lleitlelbcrg and Hanover, where the Idector Cleorge, later 
ajfgc I of Englatuh kcjit an orchestra. A supposed visit in 1672 to Paris, 
iterr (*01*0111 allegedly arousctl Lully’s jcalomsy, is apocryphal. 

In 1682, having attratted wide attention tlirough his skill on tine violin and 
e [HiliUcatian of a set of sonatas for two violins, cello, and basso continue, 
>rrlli, ntiw in R<mu% was invited by (airtlinal Pietro Ottoboni to make his 
auiilul |ialai'r his home, (airelli accepted and gave concerts there every 
ciuiay, at tlic same time stcatlily adding to his pupil enrollment. 
ihrdli had a passion for painting, Handel, who met him during his tour 
Italy, observed that Corelli "liked mitlung better than seeing pictures 
idicmi payiiig for it, atul saving money.” Some of tlic stories about Corelli’s 
irsiinoriy seem well ftiundcd. He is suit! to liave dressed shabliily and 
alkcd when he ianiltl easily liavr paid for a carriage. When he died he left 
.irtliiKiI Ottoboni some great jiaintitigs he had collecie<l, besi<lcs the cquiva- 
m of dlie cardinal ke[it tlie {lictures but distributed his thrifty 

iericrs savings to (Corelli’s tteedy relations. 

llir conienifiorary picfure of (!<ire!li is that of a modest, amiable soul, 
irriplr in his w.iys of life,” I le was- eulogized for Ids nice ear and most 
diiSife lasie,” (#rorge Matfhes<ai culled liirn "the prince of all musicians. 

11 Italian ccillcague of Corelli’s went even further, dubbing him ”// ptrmo- 
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sissimo di violin e vero Orfeo di nostri tempt* (“the virtuoso of violin virtu- 
osos and the true Orpheus of our time”). 

Corelli’s importance in musical history is based alike on his work as com- 
poser, especially in his treatment of instruments, and his development of 
violin technic and style. Evidently not a dazzling technician himself, to judge 
from the more reliable reports of one or two pupils, he cultivated instead, a 
broad, polished style of expressive nobility. 

In The Oxford History of Music, Sir Hubert Parry points out that Corelli 
was almost the first composer to show “a consistent instinct for style, and 
this marks one of the most important attainments in the development of 
instrumental music.” Before Corelli, “composers had hardly any idea of adapt- 
ing their thoughts to the idiosyncrasies of their instruments, and for the most 
part wrote mere voice parts for them; but Corelli at last attained to the point 
of writing music to which only the instruments for which he wrote could 
adequately give effect.” 

According to Dr. Burney, it was thanks to Corelli that the violin was “ren- 
dered respectable,” the eighteenth-century musical historian even predicting 
that it would remain so, “as long as the present system of music shall con- 
tinue to delight the ears of mankind.” ^ ^ 

Suite for String Orchestra 

[Arranged for string orchestra by Ettore Pirtelli] 

1. Sarabande. 11. Gigue. III. Badinerie. 

Ettore Pinelli, an Italian violinist, conductor, and teacher (1843-1915), 
drew the material for his arrangement from a set of twelve sonatas for violin, 
with basso continuo, constituting Arcangelo Corelli’s Opus 5. The widely 
played violin favorite La Folia also derives from one of these sonatas, the 
twelfth. When first published in folio in Rome in 1700, the Corelli score bore 
the tide: XII suonate a violino e violone o cembalo. At least six editions of 
the work were issued by 1799. Apparently the first “arrangement” — ^for two 
flutes and bass— was that later published in London and Amsterdam. Francesco 
Geminiani, a pupil of Corelli, made them into a set of Concerti Grossi, also 
published in London. 

The Pinelli suite, consisting of a “Sarabande,” a “Gigue,” and a “Bad- 
inerie,” was introduced to America on Dec. 29, 1927, by Bernardino Molinari, 
on the occasion of his American debut as guest conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. Bach used the French word badinerie as tide for the 
last movement of his B minor Suite for Flute and Strings. Philip Hale 
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oted Cottgrave’s French and English Dictionary of 1673 as defining the 
•rd thus: “foolery, foppery, toying, tumbling, juggling, any kind of apish 
mbolling.” 


L. B. 


"La Folia,” for Violin and Orchestra 

KE so many otLer dances later used in instrumental music — the chaconne 
d saraband among them — the “folia” was of early Spanish origin. A few 
lolars have identified it as Portuguese, rather than Spanish. In any case, 
lore it crossed the Iberian border into France and Italy the “folia” was a 
w and stately dance in 3/4 time. To the Italians it became known as 
lia di spagna, and to the French, in the plural form, as folies d'Espagne. 
le title was later used for a species of air with variations of which Corelli s 
Folia is the most famous example. Samples of the old Spanish dance were 
ren by Francesco Salinas (1513-1590) in his De Musica, printed in Salamanca 
1577. Writing variations on the “folia” theme became quite a sport with 
Dsequent composers. Vivaldi, Frescobaldi, Lully, Pergolesi, Bach, Cheru- 
li, and Liszt, to mention only the better known names, all let their fancy 
ly with the graceful melody. 

Corelli used the highly adaptable theme at the end of his twelve “Suonati 
violino e violone e cembalo, Op. 5.” From this finale, the French violinist 
Libert Leonard (1819-1900), prepared the arrangement for violin and or- 
estra which has long been familiar on concert programs. The theme is 
nounced in D minor (Adagio, 3/4) by the violin, which then passes it to 
“ massed violins. A second melody is brought in by the flute. As the pace 
lickens, the main theme returns to the solo instrument for its first variation, 
d the violin then exchanges embroidery with several accompanying instru- 
snts. Another variation follows (Andante, 4/4) and the violin soon fades 
wn for a pianissimo version of the theme. The tempo again quickens, and 
e violin is soon toying with the theme with pizzicato support from the 
aer strings. After some playful traceries, the violin once more discourses 
slow variation, and a cadenzalike passage sets in. The orchestra takes over 
e theme, before giving way to the violin for a calm and tender farewell 
the “folia” theme. 


L. B. 




Francois Couperin 

born: PARIS, NOV. 10, 1668. died: Paris, sept. 12, 1733. 

He is the courtly composer par excellence y who found court atmos- 
phere as congenial as the convent is to the mystic and the ascetic, 
— ^F. Bona VI A. 


'Trelude and Allegro” 

^Transcribed for orchestra by Darius Milhaud] 

The Prelude and Allegro derive from La Sultane, a “Sonade en Quatuor” 
for strings and clavecin continuo by Francois Couperin, long known as 
“Couperin Le Grand,” as a token of esteem and to set him apart from other 
members of the gifted French family. Milhaud scored the two opening sec- 
tions for modern orchestra at the request of Vladimir Golschmann, who found 
the “quartet” in Volume X of Maurice Cauchie’s twelve-volume edition of 
Couperin’s works (1932-1933), sponsored by Mrs. Louise B. Dyer, Australian 
patroness of music. The St. Louis Symphony conductor discussed it with the 
French composer while vacationing in California in the summer of 1940. 
(Milhaud was teaching at Mills College in Oakland.) The arrangement was 
then commissioned for the St. Louis season of 1940-1941. Completed by the 
middle of November, the Prelude and Allegro were premiered by Mr. 
Golschmann’s orchestra on Jan. 17, 1941. The pieces entered the Philharmonic- 
Symphony repertory on Mar. 10, 1943, at a concert conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz. 

The Prelude opens with a grave section scored for strings and trombones, 
Wood winds soon join in, the mood continuing solemn and stately. There 
follow alternations of choirs, the winds first, then the strings (in subdued 
style), low strings and horns,^ finally the full orchestra. The Allegro follows, 
gay and spirited, but with a marked feeling and accent of Couperin’s day. 
After a series of episodes for flutes, oboes, and violins, the fabric broadens and 
develops to a vigorous climax. 

Couperin was long regarded as the court composer par excellence. One 
associates fastidious taste and refinement with his name, as well as a certain 
artificiality. Admirers speak of his “charming artlessness,” “gentle melodies,” 
and “airy grace.” He was famous as harpsichordist and organist. His harpsi- 
chord manual UArt de toucher le clavecin, which influenced Bach, was dedi- 
cated to Louis XIV, who gave him the title of Ordinaire de la musique de h 
chambre du roi. Music owes him a debt for many services, other than hi: 
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twelve-volume legacy of composition. “He reduced harmony to a system,” 
says F. Bonavia; “he taught performers to use their thumbs on the keyboard; 
he was the first to write chamber music for three players; he made of the 
‘suite’ something more than a collection of oddly assorted fantasias.” In ideals 
and outlook he wrote for an aristocratic class “with an etiquette, a mode of 
life, and an art all of its own, as far removed from the world of men and 
lively passions as a company of Trappists.” Couperin, incidentally, favored 
women’s hands for “tender, sentimental” passages on the harpsichord. “[They] 
are generally better,” he wrote. “I have already said that muscular suppleness 
contributes much more than strength to good playing.” He even favored the 
distaff side in choosing tides for compositions: La Dangereuse, La Manon, 
La Superbe, La Diane, La Voluptueuse, La Diligente, As a rule the music 
gives little hint of the provocative content promised. Who La Sultane was and 
why Couperin gave the name to a string quartet is a lost secret, if it ever was 
intended as one. 


L. B. 


Henry Cowell 

born: MENLO PARK, CALIF., MAR. II, 

Perhaps my method can be made clear by saying ivhni I do noi do In 
producing my music, 1 do not compose according to any set scheme, 
I do not compose while either in an emotioniil or intellectual /rrrr. 
1 do not follow any formula, nor do I gine myself to an improvisa^ 
tional, unformed wandering. 1 do not try to follow the style of any 
other composer, old or new . — Henry Cowell. 


"^Tales of Our Countryside"' 

The four sections comprising this work were written sejiaraiely and at wide 
intervals as piano pieces. As such, the compscr introtluccal them himself. 
In putting them together for the present number, Mr, C'owcll made ctiii- 
siderable changes in their harmonic structures, bcsitles lengthening them 
appreciably. He now conceives o£ Tales of Our Countryside as a ccan|Kisiiinii 
for piano and orchestra. 

An interesting side to the creation of the piano picce.s is that raelt was aim- 
posed in a different state of the Union, a matter that leads geugraphie valitliiy 
to the title of the reconstructed works: ''Deep Tides'" was eontjdrtrd In Uali« 
fornia, in 1923; "Exultation” in New York, 1928; "Harp of Life" in hiwa, 
1925, and "Lilt of the Reel” in Kansas, 1925. 

The flavor of the four sections is modal, the first, third, and fourth, of Irish 
character, occupying a place between the Aeolian and major tnoiles, and ihr 
second favoring the Mixolydian. All the melodies arc tlclilxnatcly siriipir and 
in folk style and all original, Mr, Cowell, in other words, has ehosm the path 
of imitation and reference, instead of incorporating actual tmics. llirrr is itu 
attempt at development whatever, the themes coming in for simple r^posi 
tion all through, a situation, the composer asserts, whicii prevriiis ilic com 
position from being a piano concerto. 

Tales of Our Countryside, finished in 1940, had its workl preiiiirrr in Ad.iti 
tic City at a concert of the All-American Youth Orchestra nndrr the dirrciioii 
of Leopold Stokowski. 

Henry Cowell attracted much attention early in his creative carrrr for im 
theory of "tone clusters” (the performance of note grottps fui ilir piano li? 
means of the fist or forearm). He has toured hatrope and Ariirfitai, rmtal 
and concert bent, finding the time, also, to put to paper many a new 
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ition. To date his achievements as composer are numerous. He has done a 
jaUet (1918), a symphony, other orchestral works — in addition to Tales of 
lur Countryside — notably. Synchrony (1930), Reel (1933), and Old Ameri- 
an Country Set (1938). 


R. C. B. 


Paul Creston 


born: new YORK, OCT. 10, IC)o6. 

Vfeshness in ideas, clever colors, and a certain healthy sectu 

to prove that Creston does not u/rite merely because he has trehme, 
but chiefly because he feels creative urge , — Leonard Lieblinc#. 


Symphony No. 2, Op. 3 5 

I. Introduction and Song. IL Interlude and Dance. 

Symphony No. 2 was completed in June, 1944. It is in two movniicnis: (1) 
“Introduction and Song,” and (2) “Interlude and Dance,** and w.is cunceivet! 
as an “apotheosis” of the two foundations of all music: song aiul ilancc, Mr. 
Creston has furnished the authors with the following analysis of tlic score: 

In the opening of the Introduction are presented four themes as a cmuuhutvr 
ground bass, i,e., successively superimposed. Theme 1, playcii by crlius, and 
Theme 2, played by violas, are the main basis of the entire symplnmy. Whatever 
new thematic material emerges is either a ramification or a dcvelopinrnt of these 
two themes. 

The Song is largely built on a variation of llicme 1, tender anti simple in char- 
acter, presented first by the flute and then by the horn. After a minor dunax. the 
inversion of Theme 1 is presented by violins ami is followed fjy Hirmr .!, with the 
mood gradually increasing in intensity. A short, agitated rpiMMir Irati** to the 
varied Theme 1 with the whole orchestra participating atul playrii with great 
breadth and majesty. The movement closes quietly with tlie origitial flute theme, 
this time played by the oboe, slightly varied rhythmically hut eipially trtulrr and 
simple in feeling. 

The Interlude opens with a completely transformed llteme I, ipute aggressive 
and defiant, leading to a rather quiet section, but umx retiirnitig to iltr aggressive 
character. This last merges into the Dance without patise, wtuih after a rliythmk 
introduction begins with another variation of 'Fhcme I (mutril tnmifirt), Lacti 
appearance of this variation of Theme 1 alters further the rhytluu ami coiiftntr of 
the melody. As the excitement mounts, 'Iltcmc 2 soars Amvt the ever ret iirrent 
rhythmic pulses, developing to a climax and intcj the next section cil tlir Dance- 
In the second section, based on a variation of 'riicnie I iitverird, file fliylhmk 
pattern has changed and there is a greater sense of driving foiavard. This lliriitr 
variant goes through several metamorphoses as the scctitni biiikls Ui the niajcir 
climax and then subsides to an altered version of the ofigtna! i'ttiiitilafive ground 
bass. Above three concurrent rhythms which were |)resentrd **ep 4 rafrly rarlrr iii 
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Dance, the flute theme of the Song (now played by violins) becoming more and 
:e intense, brings the composition to a close. 

ymphony No. 2 is dedicated “in profound gratitude” to Dr. William 
er, family friend and physician. Artur Rodzinski led the premiere at a 
w York Philharmonic-Symphony concert on Feb. 15, 1945. 

,ntirely self-taught in theory and composition, Paul Creston studied piano 
h Randegger and Dethier and organ with Pietro Yon before being ap- 
nted, in 1934, organist and choirmaster of St. Malachy’s Church, New 
k. A Guggenheim Fellowship was awarded him in 1938 and 1939. Among 
works are a Prelude and Dance, a Partita for Flute, Violin, and Strings, 
tnber music, and a tone poem. Threnody, besides a Symphony, Op. 20, a 
:e for Saxophone (or Clarinet) and Piano, and a Concertino for Marimba 
Orchestra, the first such work to ennoble the instrument to serious con- 
status. He has also conducted experiments and research in acoustics, 
.etics, and musical therapy. 

1 1943, Mr. Creston garnered three awards: a Citation of Merit from 
National Association for American Composers and Conductors, a $1,000 
It by the American Academy of Arts and Letters, and the New York 
sic Critics’ Circle Award for his First Symphony. 

[r. Creston has been associated with the Blue Network, composing and 
cting several programs. Recently he was awarded a $1,000 grant by the 
:e M. Ditson Fund 

[r. Creston avowedly follows abstract and absolute trends in his music, 
er than fixed programs. Threnody marks only a partial departure from a 
:tly formal and impersonal style. Generally he hews to purely formal 
5 and works out conceptions entirely in musical terms, rather than at- 
pting to evoke pictures or tell stories. “I regard music as a language that 
ns where vocal language ends,” he told the authors. 

L. S. 

Jcherzo from Symphony, Op. 20 

>oMiNANT RHYTHMIC element recurs in Mr. Creston’s music. Melodic, har- 
lic, and formal elements, he feels, have long been explored to the neglect 
urther adventures in rhythm, though admittedly he strives to give equal 
;s to all factors. Thus, the first movement of his Symphony, Op. 20, 
:hed in sonata style, emphasizes form. The second, the Scherzo, stresses 
hm. The third, the Andante, exploits the resources of tone color. In the 
lie, Mr. Creston seeks to synthesize all elements, with the rhythmic 
.ominant. He writes: 

i.e Scherzo is a contrast to both the vigorously majestic first movement and the 
lely calm movement following it. It is in 3/4 meter. Rhythm is the reigning 
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element, with overlapping and subdivisional patterns abounding throughout. The 
middle section is cast in lyric vein, but the rhythmic aspect of the movement is 
maintained in the alternating figure played by the cellos and basses. Fragments of 
the original theme are interspersed gradually, and finally the theme itself emerges 
and is developed to its conclusion. 

Completed in January, 1940, the symphony was premiered by the New York 
City Symphony, Fritz Mahler conducting, in February, 1941. Reviewing the 
novelty, Virgil Thomson hailed its “gusto and buoyancy,” observing that 
Mr. Creston’s “musical facility and technical command are more like what 
we import from Europe than like what we currently grow here.” Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s All American Youth Orchestra played the Scherzo several times 
on tour. 

L. B. 

Tone Poem, '"Threnody"’ 

With Fritz Reiner conducting, Threnody had its world premiere at a 
concert of the Pittsburgh Symphony on Dec. 2, 1938. Eugene Goossens added 
the work to the Cincinnati Symphony’s repertory on Jan. 3 and 4, 1941, 
conducting it again on July 1 at a concert of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the Lewisohn Stadium. Mr. Creston began work on it in 
February, 1938, completing it two months later. Although avowedly auto- 
biographical insofar as it grew out of a personal experience. Threnody should 
be considered on its merits as abstract music, according to the composer. The 
following analysis is from Mr. Creston’s pen: 

The introductory theme, played by muted strings alone at first and soon devel- 
oped into a minor climax with the addition of other instruments is the “spiritual” 
theme. It is in the style of harmonized Gregorian chant; its modality is quite free. 
After a short fermata, the second, or “human,” theme is presented by the violas, 
with flutes and sustained horns in the background. 

The melodic interval of a fourth, which characterizes this theme, becomes 
extended to a fifth, a sixth, and finally a seventh, as the intensity of the emotion 
increases, ultimately leading to a third section, a violent outburst, and the main 
climax of the composition. 

A gradual calming down leads to the second theme once more, this time played 
by violins and cellos, and so altered that only the general feeling of it is present. A 
short choral-like episode played by the brass choir alternating with the wood winds, 
brings back the first theme, also varied slightly from its original appearance. The 
composition comes to a quiet close with a solo flute and muted strings. 


L. B. 
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Concerto for Saxophone (E flat alto) and Orchestra 

L Knergetic. IL Meditutivc. HL Rhythmic. 

riis WORK was coiiimissioned by C'ecil Lccstm, for whinti the composer hat! 
eady written a Suite and a Sonata. Like the precetling works itir duii 
itrument, it is designed to demonstrate the capabilities taf the L tiai aho 
:ophone as a solo instrument. Wilhelm Steinberg le<i tlie {>remicTr of this 
icerto at a New York Philliarmonic-Symphoay coticert on J»uu U, 
neent J. Abate) was the saxo[)honc soloist. 

rhe C'oncerto is in three movemettts: I. Lnergetic; 11. Mctlitanvr; IIL 
ythmic. llie first movement opens with a vlgortnis orchestral iniroduciiori 
linst short, interspersetl, brilliant passages by the saxophone, Irailing to a 
ic presentation of this first main theme by the orchestnt, the saxo[)hoiir 
ying an embellished versicat of it. The secotui theme is lightly rfivtlmnc in 
iracter witli a subdivisional rhythm in the accompaniment. These two 
atics are dcvclopctl at some length, and rhe movement comes to an end 
ill the main rlieme in augmentation [)layed by rhe orchestra witli Inilli.iiit 
Ic passages by tlic saxophone. 

rhe secoiul movement utilizes the accompanying figure of the second 
me in the preceding movements, as an introductory section and also as 
accompanying figure tlirougltout tlie entire mtwrmenn A liulc lirvond 
middle, logically though unexpectedly, a caden/a makes its appear atur: a 
len/a based on botti the main tlicme ami die accoinpanvmg figinr of tins 
wemetit . . . which leads tc^ a t]uiet, meditative cotulusiom 
the final movement is in 4 4 meter, somewliat itiartldtke in tempi ^ aiul 
a*r/,olike in feeling. As tlie sectaul movement glortiirs the tt»nr m| ctir 
:oplujne, this movement stresses tlie staecatci (tongumg) aiul iliainaiH 
)abilities of the instrument, dVue to ns title *ii(ivt!ume/'' the ingninc. r!r 
'Ut is rhythm in many |4iasrs: eross rhyduus, sufulivisional and ovet lapping 
nhms, all widiin the 4/'4 meter. The form is a luoiliiicd rondo form, 


I 

"Pastorale and a'afantella" 

US coMPosrrioss is in the form of a prehule am! datiee. llir /^oror.i/r is 
:cd on a rhythmic lignre presented hy liassootis and ilarinris m die Ut%i 
■asure, on wliich are superimposetl tluriug the movement, various aspiis 
a single theme first aiinounce«! hy three flutes ut parallrl triads. Nti iirw 
imes arc introduced at any time, aiul the movemrni is rrally a t'linftiiiioiis 
;clopmeiu of this single itlea. 
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The Tarantella is in large ternary (A-B-A) form, with a short introduction 
(writes Mr. Creston). The A section is built on a ten-measure ground base 
first played by the contrabasses alone, on which are piled themes and instru- 
mental colors, developing .to a presentation of it chordally in the brass choir 
and finally rhythmically in the tympani alone. A bridge passage leads to the B 
section, light in character in contrast to the dramatic quality of the first sec- 
tion. The repetition of the A section is sfightly shortened, and the piece is 
brought to a vigorous conclusion. 

Two of the theories as to the origin of the Tarantella are (1) that the dance 
movements were caused by the bite of the tarantula; (2) that the movements 
were a means of eliminating the poison injected by this type of spider. In 
either case, it is certain that the dance must have been a violent one , . . 
and this is the conception the composer has adhered to. The present-day 
social form of the Tarantella is a gay and light dance of marathonic length, 
usually becoming a test of endurance between dancers and musicians. 

Pastorale and Tarantella was completed in November, 1941, and was first 
performed by the NYA Symphony Orchestra under Dean Dixon, and later 
by the NBC Symphony Orchestra also under Dean Dixon. 

L« B. 




Claude Debussy 

OKN: SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near PARIS, AUG. 22 , 1862. died: PARIS, MAR. 25, I918. 

*'Rien de trop”: that is the artistes motto. Instead of amalgamating the 
instruments for mass e’ffects, he throws into relief their individuality 
or delicately grafts one timbre on to another, without anything of 
their true nature being spoiled, Li\e the Impressionist painters of 
those times, he paints with pure colors, with that delicate sobriety that 
spurns all harshness and ugliness , — Romain Rolland. 


Prelude to "The Afternoon of a Faun” 

Debussy’s was essentially a spirit of revolt, and he manifested such tendencies 
irly in life. Thus at the age of sixteen he is found differing with his supe- 
ors at the Paris Conservatory on doctrinal matters. Yet he proved a brilliant 
nough pupil to merit the Prix de Rome six years later with the cantata 
'Enfant prodigue, Alfred Bruneau could say a scant two decades later, “One 
dll search vainly in the academic cantata L'Enfant prodigue, of which the 
entle Guiraud, his [Debussy’s] master, was so proud, for a trace of the tend- 
icies which now ravish some and shock others.” The rebel, it seems, could 
ew to the line of tradition and authority when he was so moved. 

He never completed his course at the Villa Medici in Rome, returning to 
aris, which, like the rest of the musical world, was then at the feet of 
ichard Wagner. But Debussy capitulated to the siren beckonings of a group 
E painters known as the “Impressionists,” also rebels who strained at the 
ash of dogma. They were headed by Edouard Manet, whose researches 
ursued the theory of the effect on color by light and atmosphere. To a mind 
id an imagination as sensitive as Debussy’s, these were provocative advance- 
lents. He consorted with the proponents of the theories, and he became 
Ltimately conversant with their work. Then, turning to the writers and 
oets Stephane Mallarme, Pierre Louys, Paul Verlaine, and Andre Gide, the 
Symbolists,” he found further stimulation. The barely recognizable ideas 
=gan to take shape. It was during his spiritual apprenticeship with the 
^mbolists that he composed his Ariettes Oubliees, and here was revealed for 
le first time the Debussy of the later years. 

Is it any wonder, then, that he was drawn to Mallarme’s “The Afternoon 
; a Faun,” a brief pastoral poem, whose sensuous, “ingenious couplings of 
ilables and subtle associations of timbres” provided a quasi-music in the 
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very sounds of the lines? He began the task of changing into music this 
“euphonic putting together of words” and finished it in 1894. 

The Prelude to The Afternoon of a Faun obtained its initial performance 
on Dec. 23, 1894, under the auspices of the National Society of Music, Paris. 
Gustave Doret conducted. A second performance was given at a Colonne 
Concert, also in Paris, on Oct. 20, 1895. The piece made its American bow in 
Boston on Apr. 1, 1902. Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra introduced it to local audiences on Nov. 12, 1905. 

The idea for the ballet based on the Mallarme-Debussy collaboration has 
been ascribed variously to Serge Diaghileff, Leon Bakst, and Vaslav Nijinsky. 
However, Romola Nijinsky claims prior right for her husband. Nevertheless, 
it was given first at the Theatre du Chatelet, Paris, on May 29, 1912, with a 
choreography by Nijinsky and scenery and costumes by Bakst. Diaghileff, of 
course, was the producer, and the Faun was embodied by the world-renowned 
dancer. The premiere proved a succes de scandale, owing chiefly to the 
“Faun's amorous behavior with the scarf.” Audiences at subsequent perform- 
ances, though, showed that they could take that bright particular bit of the 
choreography in stride. Today the ballet is one of the most popular in the 
repertory, and America, too, has succumbed completely to its fascination. 

R. C. B. 


Mer'^ ("'The Sea'’) : Three Symphonic Sketches 

The three movements of La were originally entitled, I. “Met belle aux 
lies Sanguinaires” (“Fair sea at lies Sanguinaires”), II. “Jeux de vagues” 
(“Play of the waves”), and III. “Le vent fait danser la mer” (“The wind 
makes the sea dance”). Debussy later changed the first to “De I’aube a midi 
sur la mer ( From dawn to noon at sea”) and the third to “Dialogue du vent 
et de la mer ( Dialogue of the wind and the sea”). An interesting sidelight 
on the change of the first section’s tide is the fact that the lies Sanguinaires, 
little islands in the gulf of Ajaccio, had never been seen by Debussy, logically 
enough, since he had never been to Corsica, 

What is reputed to be Debussy’s first mention of this composition appeared 
in a letter to Durand, dated Sept. 12, 1903. On the same day he wrote to Andre 
Messager: 

You may not know that I was destined for a sailor’s life and that it was only 
quite by chance that fate led me in another direction. But I have always held a 
passionate love for her [the sea]. You will say that the ocean does not exactly 
wash the Burgundian hillsides— and my seascapes might be studio landscapes; but 
I have an endless store of memories and, to my mind, they arc worth more than 
the reality, whose beauty often deadens thought. 
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Debussy remembered those days as a boy of seven which he spent at Cannes, 
"here he fell victim to the spell of the Mediterranean. During later years he 
ften went to ocean resorts^ and he expressed time and again his sentiments 
oncerning his ‘‘old friend, the sea, always innumerable and beautiful.” His 
larine voyages consisted, however, of two crossings of the English Channel. 
Because he claimed that “the sight of the sea itself fascinated him to such a 
egree that it paralyzed his creative faculties” — according to one report — 
>ebussy composed most of La Mer away from the seashore. Actually, most of 
was done in Paris, though he finished it at Eastbourne, England, a smart 
catering place. La Mer was given its first performance at the Concerts 
ramoureux in Paris, on Oct. 15, 1905, Camille Chevillard conducting. 

The summer of 1904 had proved an eventful period in his life. He left his 
dfe Lily for Emma Bardac, wife of a noted financier and former mistress of 
rabriel Faure. One of the results of this maneuver was Lily’s attempted suicide, 
he wounded herself seriously in the region of the heart, and immediately 
aris raged with the scandal. He had been bought, it was said, by a rich woman, 
ut Debussy had knov^n her intimately almost from the day of his marriage 
) Lily. More than once he had given thought to breaking relations with his 
fife and becoming united to this woman of the world, who was also a brilliant 
^nversationalist and a gifted singer. The sound of Lily’s voice had “made his 
lood run cold.” The comforts which were Mme. Bardac’s to give could prove 
le thawing influence. 

Nevertheless these events had not been forgotten when the new work 
Dtained its world premiere the following year. Laloy wrote, “Prudish indigna- 
on had not yet been appeased, and on all sides people were ready to make the 
rtist pay dearly for the wrongs that were imputed to the man.” The press 
Sered, as the press will, widely divergent opinions concerning La Mer, though 
)me of the scholars, journalistic and otherwise, could make allowances for 
hevillard’s heavy conducting. But the controversy flourished, even after per- 
)rmances conducted by Debussy himself. At one of the Concerts Colonne 
nder die composer’s direction, the friends and enemies went to it full tilt, 
'here were cries of “bravo” and cries of contempt. The end of the number lyas 
le signal for a demonstration that lasted for ten minutes. Hostilities broke out 
Tain during Jacques Thibaud’s performance of the Bach Chaconne, which 
)llowed La Mer. The noted violinist was forced to stop in the middle of his 
iterpretation and to wait for the armistice, which, one supposes, eventually 
ime. 

Some of the expressions recorded in the press of the time are worth noting, 
lerre Lalo, son of the composer Edouard Lalo, observed acidulously in 
e Temps, “I neither hear, nor see, nor feel the sea.” And Gaston Carraud 
rote in La Liberte, “It is certainly genuine Debussy — that is to say, the most 
idividual, the most precious, and the most subde expression of our art — ^but 
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it almost suggests the possibility that some day we may have an Amerianizec 
Debussy.” 

The unqualified praise came from such quarters as Louis Laloy and M. D 
Calvocoressi. The former said, “Without in any way abandoning this delicate 
sensitiveness (creating delightful impressionistic pictures out of atmospheric 
vibrations) which is perhaps unequaled in the world of art, his style has today 
become concise, decided, positive, complete, in a word, classical.” The latter 
greeted “a new phase in M. Debussy’s evolution; the inspiration is more robust, 
the colors are stronger, the lines more definite.” 

Debussy’s program for his richly imaginative, exotically colored, and deli- 
cately nuanced creation consists of no more than the titles for the three sections. 
In this, as in other works of his, he shuns the well-worn paths of traditional 
form, devising, instead, forms and architectures of his own. Yet La Met 
possesses certain aspects of the cyclic scheme in that it carries fragments of 
themes heard in the first section into the concluding pages of the third. 

R. c. B. 


Two Nocturnes: ^^Nuages” (^^Clouds"’) , ^Tetes*’ ('Testi- 
vals"’) 

The Nocturnes consist, properly, of three sections, “Nuages,” “Fetes,” and 
“Sirenes.” In the last, the orchestra is complemented by a chorus of women’s 
voices. The Nocturnes were mostly written during 1898, and they were pub- 
lished in the following year. Camille Chevillard conducted the premiere of 
“Nuages” and “Fetes” at a Paris Lamoureux concert on Dec. 9, 1900. The 
complete set obtained its premiere at another Lamoureux concert on Oct. 27, 
1901. 

Debussy himself wrote an explanation of the triptych: 

The tide Nocturnes is to be interpreted here in a general and, more particu- 
larly, in a decorative sense. Therefore, it is not meant to designate the usual form 
of a nocturne, but rather all the impressions and the special effects of light that the 
word suggests. 

“Nuages” renders the immutable aspect of the sky and the slow, solerhn mo- 
tion of the clouds, fading away in gray tones slightly tinged with white. 

“Fetes” gives us the vibrating, dancing rhythm of the atmosphere with sudden 
flashes of light. There is also the episode of the procession (a dazzling fantastic 
vision) which passes through the festive scene and becomes merged in it. But the 
background remains persistently the same: the festival with its blending of music 
and luminous dust participating in the rhythm. 
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“Nuages” is scored for two flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, 
hree bassoons, four horns, kettledrums, harp, and strings. “Fetes’' calls for 
hree flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, three bassoons, four horns, 
hree trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, two harps, a set of three kettle- 
Irums, cymbals, snare drum (in the distance), and strings. 

B.» C* B. 


"Iberia”: "Images pour Orchestre,” No. 2 

L “Par les rues et par les chemins” (“In the Streets and Byways”). II. “Les 
parfums de la nuit” (“The Fragrance of the Night”). III. “Le matin d’un 
jour de fete” (“The Morning of a Festival Day”). 

Debussy’s set of Images for Orchestra are an impressionist’s three-power pact, 
vith England represented by Gigues (No. 1), Spain by Iberia (No. 2), and 
'ranee by Rondes de printempts (No. 3). The story of their composition 
ollows a zigzag line from 1905 to 1911. In a letter to his publisher Jacques 
)urand, Debussy plainly indicates the Images were originally planned for two 
ianos. But the material expanded, impressions multiplied, and Debussy soon 
ound the intended medium inadequate for his wider vision. The pieces were 
0 be ready by July 1, 1906, but the final touches were not applied till 1911. A 
ough draft of the Iberia score bears the date Dec. 25, 1908. 

The delay is partly explained by Debussy in a letter containing a surprising 
ing at users of the word “impressionism,” a term inextricably linked with his 
ime: “I am trying to achieve something different — an effect of reality — ^what 
Dme imbeciles call impressionism, a term that is utterly misapplied, especially 
y the critics.” From Puys, near Dieppe, on Aug. 8, 1906, he wrote that he was 
lagued by the problem of deciding which of three equally effective finales he 
lould adopt for Iberia. “Shall I toss up a coin,” he muses, “or shall I await a 
3urth solution.?” 

Curiously enough, though seeking an “effect of reality” in depicting Spain, 
)ebussy had spent no more than a few hours in the country, having once 
rossed the border to attend a bullfight in San Sebastian. Beyond that he knew 
pain the way most of us do, from books, hearsay, pictures, and music. Yet, 
o less an authority than Manuel de Falla, to whom the country was an open 
)ngbook, prompdy praised the authentic ring of Iberia, and the critic 
outarel flatly stated that the audience was actually “in Spain” while the music 
nfolded. Debussy could carry his listeners over the frontier on the magic 
irpet of his imagination. What he did not hear or see or smell he divined. 
To de Falla this music evoking “the intoxicating spell of Andalusian nights,” 
Lcturing jubilant crowds dancing to guitars and badurras, and mirroring 
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Spain’s rich contrasts o£ sunlight and shadow, was a glowing manifesto ta 
native Spanish composers infinitely closer to their country’s flashing hues and 
rhythms. IbSria, he felt, ideally exemplified the art of utilizing “merely tk 
fundamental elements of popular music, instead of following the usual methc*i 
of employing authentic folk songs.” Debussy’s was “better and truer” Spanish 
music, he conceded, than that of many Spanish contemporaries. He went so far 
as to credit Debussy with an influence on Albeniz own Iberian tone picture. 
But there his chronology is faulty, for the record shows that the influence, if i 
existed at all, operated the other way. Leon Valias points out that Debussy was 
familiar with at least the first section of his Spanish colleague s Iberia, publishcii 
in 1906, while working on one of his own. The French composer enjoyci! 
playing Albeniz’ brilliant pictures of Spanish life on the piano and singlni 
them out for special praise in his written criticism. V alias accepted de Falla i 
theory as “very flattering to Debussy” but regretfully concluded that “it wai 
Debussy who came under the influence of Albeniz.” 

Iberia was first performed in Paris on Feb. 20, 1910, at the third of foil’ 
Concerts de Musique Francaise organized by Durand. Gabriel Pierne con 
ducted. Pierne had earlier complained about the hardship Debussy’s scar? 
imposed on orchestra and conductor alike. “I have seen Piernd,” Debussy wrote; 
“I think he exaggerates the diflSculties of a performance of Iberia!' 

To the program annotator who sought material for the premiere note h 
remarked impatiently: “It is useless to ask me for anecdotes about this work: 
there is no story attached to it, and I depend on the music alone to arouse tk 
interest of the public.” Yet, wh?n the Rondes de Printemps section of Intake: 
was performed on Mar. 2, the annotator, Charles Malherbe, allegedly a* 
Debussy’s suggestion, stated significantly, “These are real pictures in which th« 
composer has endeavored to convey, aurally, impressions received by the eye. 
He attempts to blend the two forms of sensation, in order to intensify them.’' 
Naturally the “impressions received by the eye” applied here to the Frcncli 
countryside. In the case of Iberia any such optical stimuli would have been 
limited to brief glimpses of the Plaza de Toros at San Sebastian. 

At its world premiere, Iberia aroused marked enthusiasm. Debussy devotees 
stormily demanded an immediate repetition. Pierne was on the point of com- 
plying, when the opposing camp set up a howl of protest. Ibiria was not en- 
cored. Critical reaction varied. Some writers, among them Jean Chantavoine. 
felt Debussy had let his constituents down after the high hopes inspired by 
Pelleas et MSlisande, M. Chantavoine, writing in the Revue Hebdomadaire, 
phrased his disappointment obliquely: “It was high time for M, Debussy to 
give those who admire his talents or genius an opportunity of agreeing with 
those who do not.” Others charged Debussy with imitating his imitators. 
Gaston Carraud, critic of Libertd, for example, reproached Debussy for “taking 
back out of the hands of his successors his own processes after they have de- 
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graded them.” Like them, he complained, Debussy was putting more brains 
than emotion in his music! 

To Alfred Bruneau, composer of UAttaque du Moulin, went the distinction 
of penning the notice that has become the general verdict of subsequent writers 
and concertgoers : 

These delicate Spanish sketches bear no resemblance to the bold canvases of 
Aibeniz and Chabrier. One recognizes M. Debussy’s personality in the smallest 
details. They contain no trace of violence or roughness, in spite of the lively gaiety 
that animates the first and last sections. They are delightfully poetic, exquisite in 
coloring, full of fascinating charm and marvellous artistry. 


'Tantaisie for Piano and Orchestra” 

I. Andante ma non troppo. Allegro giusto. II. Lento c molto espressivo. 

Allegro molto. 

W" RiTTEN DURING 1889-1890, as part of the composer’s work iri connection with 
lis Prix de Rome duties, the Fantaisie for Piano and Orchestra was never 
Derformed during Debussy’s lifetime — ^by his express order. It was published, 
as a matter of fact, two years after his death. 

Debussy, then a young man of twenty-nine or thirty, might have been 
expected to cheer over a performance of the piece that had been scheduled by 
lie Societe Nationale. However, he found many faults with it and one fine day, 
ifter a rehearsal, he calmly went from music stand to music stand, collecting 
lie parts. He then notified the authorities that he had withdrawn his work, 
jiving the excuse that certain sections of it required revising. 

Alfred Girtot, writing about this particular composition, has had this to say: 

While admitting Debussy’s reserve with regard to certain weaknesses of orchestral 
'ealisation — and that not only in the finale — ^in regretting, even, a defect of pro- 
Dortion which cuts short the last, as well as the recapitulation and the coda’ of the 
irst movement, there remains, all the same, the fact that the Fantaisie is a work 
:ontaining more than the promise of a student. . . . The freshness and simplicity 
)£ the ideas of the first movement, the dreamy and tender melancholy of the slow 
novement, the mysterious transition which links it to the finale and the decision of 
rharacter, which, in this movement, underlies the rhythmic modifications of the 
nitial theme, all this belongs to a musician sure of himself, in possession of his 
>ersonal expression, if not yet absolute master of his business. 

The Fantaisie Is dedicated to Rene Chansarel. It consists of two main parts: 
, Andante ma non troppo, which ushers in an Allegro giusto; and IL Lento 
nolto espressivo, which leads into an Allegro molto. The orchestral score calls 
or three flutes (third interchangeable with piccolo), two oboes, English horn, 
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two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, kettledrums, cymbals, 
two harps, and strings. 

Debussy’s abbreviated stay at the Villa Medici, in Rome, was anything but 
a happy experience for him. In the first place, he found it difficult to meet the 
Prix de Rome requirements, though he was more than eager to prove his 
interest and application by working hard at his tasks. He sent the first of the 
“required” compositions, Zuldma, a fragment of a lyric drama, set to a text by 
Georges Boyer, who had based it on Heine’s Almanzor. 

The Academie’s answer was no less than a stern rebuke, expressing complete 
displeasure with the composition. The official report went, “M. Debussy seems 
today to be tormented with a desire to be bizarre, incomprehensible, unper- 
formable.” 

The second “required” offering, the symphonic suite Printemps, inspired by 
Botticelli’s painting Primavera, also earned the Academie’s hearty disapproval. 
It was described as having “a pronounced tendency — too pronounced — to ex- 
ploit that which is strange.” The composer was admonished to steer away from 
“the vague impressionism that is one of the most dangerous enemies of truth 
in art.” 

The other pieces he submitted — completing his Prix de Rome assignment — 
were ha Demoiselle Mue, and the Fantaisie, neither of which, however, was 
written in Rome, for by the time Debussy came around to those, he had already 
taken French leave from Italian soil. They were composed in Paris. 

R. C. B. 

"Sarabande” 

[Transcribed for orchestra by Maurice Ravel] 

Early in 1923, Ravel orchestrated two of Debussy’s piano pieces for Serge 
Koussevitzky, who introduced them at a concert in Paris in May. One of them. 
Danse, composed in 1890, stemmed from Debussy’s youth, before his impres- 
sionist style had begun to mature. 

The second, Sarabande, composed in 1901, marked a long stride forward in 
expressive mastery and belonged to the period of Pelleas et Melisande and The 
Afternoon of a Faun. It was one of three pieces published that year under the 
title. Pour le piano. In the same archaic frame the remaining two were called 
Prelude and Toccata. Together they represented a conscious effort at blending 
classical form and modernist nuance. Suggestions of Bach filter through the 
Prelude. The Toccata hints strongly of Domenico Scarlatti. In the Sarabande 
Debussy recalls the French suite, and if any names are evoked they are Rameau 
and Couperin, though his own is implicit in the whole scheme. Using free 
harmonization, Debussy modified the outmoded forms, tinging them with his 
own growing ideas of color. Analogies with Erik Sarabandes, which also 
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reshape classic contours to new expressive ends, have been noted. It is interesting 
to learn that Ravel scandalized fellow students in Pessard’s harmony class at 
the Conservatory by playing Satie’s Sarabandes and Gymnopedies during the 
instructor’s absence one day. 

Like Debussy and Satie before him. Ravel delighted in utilizing older forms. 
He strove to infuse fresh life into them and welcomed co-workers in the field. 
One has only to recall such titles as Prelude, Menuet, Rigaudon, and Pavcme 
among his works. The difference between the two men is that Ravel constantly 
returned to the eighteenth century for refreshment in clarity and precision, 
whereas for Debussy it was only a stage along his path to subtler vistas of . 
expression. 

They had much in common in exploring the resources of the piano and 
seeking novel devices. They used similar titles and often the same unusual 
scales. They both found inspiration in Spain and the Orient, and both were 
pagan in outlook. But Debussy’s idiom remained personal, intense, sensuous, 
and atmospheric, while Ravel’s dazzled through icy glitter and fierce logic, 
with frequent flashes of. keen satire and irony. Impressionism with Debussy 
was a way of thinking and feeling. The medium went hand in hand with the 
need. For Ravel it was one of many mediums to scrutinize coolly and cultivate 
at leisure. That these two styles, divergent in aim, could best unite over a 
Sarabande was but natural. It is worth recalling that before their respective 
styles drew them apart, they had been close colleagues and often played 
Mozart’s piano music for four bands together. 

Ricardo Vines, widely recognized as an authentic Debussy interpreter, first 
played Pour le piano at the Societe Nationale, Paris, on Jan. 11, 1902. The set 
won instant acclaim, and the Toccata was encored. Oscar Thompson points 
out in his book on Debussy that when Sarabande originally appeared in slightly 
different form in the magazine Grand Journal de Lundi, the indication read, 
“rather like an old picture, or a memory of the Louvre.” 

Sarabande uses sevenths and ninths in what was a daring succession for the 
time, Mr. Thompson remarks, “though the effect for modern ears is both grave 
and slightly archaic.” The melody he describes as one of Debussy’s “most 
serene” and, because of the effect achieved by the reproduction of a chord on 
different degrees of the scale, calls the piece “one of the works that have come 
to be styled ‘impressionistic.’ ” 

Marked ''Avec une elegance grave et lente'^ (C sharp minor, 3/4), Sarabande 
is scored, in Ravel’s transcription, for two flutes, oboe, English horn, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, one trumpet, cymbals, tam-tam, harp, and 
strings. 


L. B. 





Frederick Delius 

born: BRADFORD, ENGLAND, JAN. 29, 1862. DIED: GREZ-SUR-LOINC;, FRANCE, JUNE 10 , 1934. 

As Beethoven is the morning and Wagner the high fjoo«, so Ih'itus 
is the sunset of that great period of muAc which is called hofnanilc, 

— ^Philip Heseltine. 


Intermezzo "The Walk to the Paradise Garden,” from the 
Opera "A Village Romeo and Juliet” 

Based on Gottfried KeMer’s poignant story, Romeo tind fulu mf Jem Dtirfe, 
Delius’ “music drama” in a prologue and three acts, was prciiurrcHi at ihe 
Berlin Komische Oper in 1907. A previous opera Koanga was* also first pro- 
duced in Germany in 1904, and as early as 1897 an overture fantasy Oirr the 
Hills and Far Away was conducted by Dr. Haym at l‘dbcrleld, ‘I lure years 
after its German premiere, A Village Romeo and Juliet was prtHlncril at ( Invent 
Garden, London, though it was not until 1920 that a revival in the satnr tliearcr 
brought a more appreciative response from a public jirevanisly a ml tu Delius* 
operatic style. 

The setting of the Keller-Delius tragedy is a (Jerman village in the ninrtcriuh 
century. A deadly feud, in the Shakespearean tradition of the Munragurs atui 
Capulets, exists between two families, further einlnttercd by the bov Nati‘s 
falling in love with Vrenchen, daughter of his fathers eartny. Uiiatilr tu top 
with the situation, the lovers elope. On the road they niert a sviiibnlk tigurr, 
the Dark Fiddler, who tries to lure them into a life at sin and gafitns a band 
of revelers about him. Sali and Vrenchen resist aiul resolve to rtiil iheir wc»rs 
in a suicide pact. Sali leads Vrenchen to a river barge. As iliry bo.nd it Sali 
pulls a plug out of the barge, and the river stKin closes over ihmi, 

The Intermezzo depicts the reverielike mood of the young lovns in ihc 
“Paradise Garden” of a village fair, where tliey stop lirst in ihrit rlojirnirnt 
A dreamy melody, prefaced by soft harmonics/is ushered in bv thr irllos and 
taken up by the oboe. The tranquil atmosphere couiimirs ihrouidi a drvrloji- 
ment section, climaxed by a powerful outburst fnaii the whole tiuhrstra, ,tfirr 
which the music calms down again and sinks rjuietly to rest. 

Delius was a long time coming into his own in baigLiiul. Iiiti by Vm 
Sir Thomas Beecham was directing a Delius bVstival m wluili titj Irss than 
six full-length programs were devoted to his music. In Ins Surtev 
porary Music, Cecil Gray, one of England $ leading spikesmeii Ifir new ntiisiCi 
writes eloquently of the vein of melancholy and nostalgia in liis ioiiniivinans 
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Although Delius’ outlook is always intensely personal, his art is never in any way 
autobiographic like that of most romantic artists. . . . The tender melancholy of 
so much of his music conveys a sense of detachment; it is the emotion which is felt 
by the spectator rather than by the actor in the tragedy. . . . He seems always to 
stand outside and above his own creation, like the chorus in Greek tragedy — 
sympathetic, understanding, but always aloof and impersonal. 

The music of E>elius belongs essentially to the same phase of romanticism as the 
art of Flaubert, Gauguin, Verlaine, and Baudelaire. They are all alike possessed by 
the nostalgia of the infinite and the unappeasable longing for an impossible bliss. 

L. B. 

'"Paris, A Night Piece^" ("The Song of a Great City’’) 

Delius’ symphonic tribute grew out of a long sojourn in Paris, where he 
occupied an apartment in the Latin Quarter, wrote prolifically, and lived 
probably the serenest and happiest period of his life. His stay ended in 1896, 
so his Song of a Great City, composed in 1899, was something of a flashback to 
those happy days. One has only to recall the hardships of his early career and 
the recurring physical pain and total blindness of the last years to realize what 
the quiet Parisian interlude must have meant to this intensely subjective artist. 

Delius left no clue to the emotional or dramatic sequence of the sketch, apart 
from his own impressionist technic and idiom, which ought to suffice. However, 
three writers long associated with him rendered explanatory notes. R. A. 
Streatfield, a close friend and devotee, wrote: 

Vans is a musical picture of the composer’s impressions of the great city by night. 
It is no mere exercise in musical realism, though it displays a keen sense of pictorial 
efiect. Rather it is a personal record of the feelings engendered by the contemplation 
of the sleeping city. It is a study of effects rather than of causes, and in this is a 
peculiarly characteristic example of Delius’ attitude toward music, and of his 
employment of its resources. 

In strictly rhapsodic vein is the German effusion of Max Chop, who 
illuminated Paris in a series of monographs on contemporary composers, 
published in Leipzig in 1907 : 

Enigmatic city! thou that slumberest when busy people press forward toward 
work and happiness, and awakest when the soft twilight colors all things with 
mystery. City of joy, of strange feelings, of loud music and of women, beautiful 
and rouged. City of mysteries! Unveiled only to him who, shunning the day, 
turns homeward only when the wan blue light of dawn appears, and who smiles 
in slumberland when the streets are awakened by the gray lights of morn. 

Herr Chop’s glowing apostrophe would seem to apply more to Charpentier’s 
vision of street life in the opera Louise, As for Charpentier, Philip Heseltine, 
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in 1923, gratuitously thwacks the French composer as a “vulgarian” in con- 
trasting his tone picture with that of his friend. He says: 

There is no program to the work, nor is there any portrayal — scarcely indeed 
more than a suggestion of external things. For Delius, Paris is not so much the 
capital city of France as a corner of his own soul, a chapter of his own Memoirs. 
The superficialities of La Vie Parisienne have been dealt with by Offenbach the 
trifier and Charpentier the vulgarian, with whom Delius would disdain compe- 
tition. 

Freely constructed, the work shifts repeatedly in tempo and mood. It begins 
with an Adagio passage in D major, 6/8, featuring a solo theme for oboe, and 
ends quietly, after a prestissimo, with the oboe recalling the same melody. 
Embedded in the scheme are several Parisian street cries. Charpentier, inci- 
dentally, worked several of these Parisian motifs into the symphonic fabric of 
Louise. Delius, however, did not hear the opera till after he had penned his 
own impressions, so the idea was not borrowed. 

Dedicated to Dr. Hans Haym, who conducted the world premiere with the 
Municipal Orchestral of Elberfeld, Germany, in 1900, Paris was first performed 
in America at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Nov. 26, 1906. 
Max Fiedler conducted. 

L. B. 


''A Song of Summer’' 

The Song of Summer belongs with a group of seven works written by Delius 
during the total blindness and partial paralysis that set in late in 1924. No 
music came from his pen for at least four years. He lived in his beautiful villa 
at Grez-sur-Loing, near Fontainebleau, devotedly nursed by his wife, and 
visited from time to time by friends and devotees. 

The music world expected no further activity from him. Then, in 1928, the 
silence was broken. Delius’ creative muse was busy again. In the few years 
remaining he extended his already huge output with a Fantastic Dance 
(orchestra), the Irmelin prelude (orchestra), A Caprice and Elegy (cello and 
chamber orchestra), a violin and piano sonata, Songs of Farewell (double choir 
and orchestra), and Idyll (soprano, baritone, and orchestra). 

Delius and English music owed it all to a gifted young composer and 
organist from Yorkshire named Eric Fenby. An admirer of Delius’ music, the 
twenty-three-year-old musician wrote to Grez offering the composer his services 
as musical and literary secretary. Fenby felt sure a system of dictation could be 
devised whereby Delius could continue composing without undue strain. 
Delius agreed to try it out, though he long regarded the plan as futile. 

Fenby was duly installed at Grez in October, 1928, and remained with the 
composer to the end. After some discouraging trials, the blind man and his 
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amanuensis developed a working system of composition that brought results. 
Delius even managed to dictate some important articles, among them one on 
“Romanticism in Music.” 

A Song of Summer was the first product of this method. Its genesis traces 
back to an earlier work of Delius’, A Poem of Love and Life, the manuscript 
of which was long regarded as lost. Actually Delius had discarded it as of 
negligible worth, though it remained in its filing cabinet for future revision. 

As a first experiment he asked Fenby one day to transcribe the piece for two 
pianos, explaining that he wanted to hear whether anything in it was worth 
preserving. His friend Balfour Gardiner had already done some work on it. 
Fenby read through the score and was “hopelessly disappointed,” as he tells in 
his book Delius As I Knew Him, 

“I trembled to think what I would say should he ask me for my opinion on 
that symphonic poem!” Fenby writes. 

The secretary discussed it first with Mrs. Delius, who advised him to be 
perfectly frank with the master. “You must forget your youth,” she said, “and 
stand up to him. I will always stand by you!” 

As a rule Delius resented adverse opinions of his music and had been known 
to flail back pitilessly at carping critics. Fenby did not know this and admits 
he never would have worked up enough courage had he been so warned. Well, 
the Yorkshire youth criticized the work “fearlessly,” as he says, and, surpris- 
ingly, Delius, after wincing a bit, took it in good part. 

“Look here, Fenby,” he said, “I’ve got an idea. Select all the good material, 
develop it, and make a piece out of it yourself. Now take your time; never 
hurry your work, whatever you do.” 

Fenby finished the job in short order and played some of it for Delius. 
^‘Good, good, good, Fenby,” said the composer. 

“I can work with you. You are a natural musician. You’ve got the sense of 
my ideas in the most wonderful way. It seems almost uncanny. You have 
awakened my interest again, and now that you have shown me what you can 
do, it has set my mind working to see what I can make of it.” 

A few weeks later Delius began remolding the “good” material salvaged 
from A Poem of Love and Life for a new composition. This eventually became 
A Song of Summer, premiered on Sept. 17, 1931, by Sir Henry Wood in the 
BBC season of Promenade Concerts. 

Fenby narrates how Delius one day decided to write an entirely new opening 
for the orchestral work. Delius was sitting in his carriage under an elder tree 
waiting for his secretarial “notator” to take it down. 

“Eric, is that you.^” asked Delius, when he heard footsteps on the garden 
path. 

“Bring your score paper and sit beside me.” Fenby did so. 
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“I want you to imagine that we are sitting on the cliffs in the hcMthei ItHikiu] 
out over the sea/’ said Delius. 

*‘The sustained chords in the high strings suggest the ckvir sky anti th' 
stillness and calmness of the scene, 7/4 in a bar (four aiul three); dividec 
strings, chord of D major — ^A, D, F sharp, doubled at the ticiave, lowest mtb 
in the A string of the violas. 

‘‘Dovetail the violin parts (F sharp and D), (A ant! P sltarp), and mark lhi 
score lento molto and each voice pianissimo. Hold the chords two bars. . , , 

At another point Delius inquired: “You remember that figure fh*u comes ii 
the violins when the music becomes more animated?’’ I1tc sightless ccirii|Hisei 
sang it to Fenby. “Fm introducing it here to suggest tlie gentle rise ami tall cil 
the waves.” 

Again, Delius, with sung illustration: “The ti, cr figure, is the same value 
the one that comes in that solo oboe passage later on.” 

Fenby: “Is that ti, er in the flute G natural, Delius?” 

Delius: “Yes, that flute suggests a seagull gliding by. Nenv put a horn call 
on the fourth beat of the last bar.” 

Delius was anything but calm and collected during this creative groping iti 
the dark, according to Fenby. 

“He could not keep still,” he says, “but would wriggle alK>ut h\ his armchair, 
gesticulate wildly with his hands . . . until, bathecl in [KTspiration, hr cotikl 
go on no longer. Then he would be carried away cxhausttHl.” 

One day Delius woke up from an afternoon naj) ami sircatncil our to hrs 
wife: “Jclka, I can see my hands!” It was only an illusion. ^ ^ 




Norman Dello Joio 

born: new YORK, JAN. 24, I913. 

Music is in a state of decline. This state reflects the world's confusion 
which has no recognizable future. As a composer, I believe that the 
creative arts as well as all branches of learning should serve as an 
instrument for a moral and spiritual renascence. Unless this challenge 
is met now, mans hope for freedom and liberation from fear shall 
always be an illusion , — Norman Dello Joio. 


Ricercari for Piano and Orchestra 

1. Allegretto giocoso. 11. Adagio. III. Allegro vivo. 

The Ricercari for Piano and Orchestra do not follow the traditional fugal 
form of the type of composition developed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and known by that name. They preserve, however, one very char- 
acteristic trait, viz., the development of a germinal idea in fantasia form. 
Although each of the three movements (Allegretto giocoso, Adagio, and 
Allegro vivo) develops in all directions, i,e., harmonically, melodically, and 
rhythmically, it is a harmonic feature (the chord F sharp, G, B natural, D) 
that provides the musical stimulus for the first movement. The second evolves 
on a melodic idea (a seven-measure period played by a solo clarinet). The last 
movement exploits a rhythmical pattern. 

The role of the piano, throughout is that of a very definite solo instrument 
which is intimately associated with the development of the work. A cadenza- 
iike passage for the piano in the first movement behaves as a liaison agency for 
die return to the main idea. 

Mr. Dello Joio had in mind, while working on this composition, a sort of 
twentieth-century Scarlatti style, one not overly complex in its contrapuntal 
texture. The Ricercari for Piano and Orchestra are dedicated to Felix Greissle. 

The score calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, cymbals, and 
strings. George Szell conducted the premiere of the Ricercari at a Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 19, 1946. The composer was the 
soloist. 

Norman DelLo Joio stems from a long line of Italian musicians. His father 
Casimir, an organist and composer, was his first teacher. Mr. Dello Joio con- 
:inued his musical training with his godfather Pietro Yon, then organist at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. 
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At the age of nineteen, Mr. Dello Joio entered the Institute Musical Art 
in New York where he studied piano and organ with (kistcin Dctlucr, While 
there he found that his greatest interest lay in comjKKsition. Hiis falciu was 
recognized almost immediately, and he was awarded tlu* f*Ji/abcih Sprague 
Coolidge Award for his Piano Trio. He was later given a fclltuvslup the 
Juilliard Graduate School where he studied com[KKsiil<»n with llu iuiid Wagr- 
naar. In the summers of 1940 and 1941 he entered tlie Bcrkshite Miisii ( .enter 
where he studied with Paul Hindemith. During tlie intervening winter 
continued with Hindemith at the Yale School of Music. 

In 1942 Mr. Dello Joio won the Town Hall Coinposiiitm Awaiil for hi?» 
orchestral work Magnificat and has since won two sutcesstvc C t iiggeriheitti 
Fellowships (1944-1945, 1945-1946). In 1946 he received a IhiKlil grant frenn the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Mr. Dello Joio started his professional career assisting lus lather as ciitircli 
organist. He soon held positions in his own right as organist atu! i hoinnasirr 
in many New York churches. From 1941 to PHL tic was Musical I htrciiH* of 
the ballet company “Dance Players.” At the present time hr is teaching 
composition at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, N. 

His major orchestral works include Symphony h»r Xhnec's and nrehrsira 
(set to “Western Star” by Stephen Vincent Benct); (iarHrrt Mn^k’ (tune purm 
for full orchestra); Magnificat, for Orchestra; Cmikcvu^ for I’wu I’janus and 
Orchestra; Concerto for Harp and Orchestra; (ainccriino fur Idntc and String 
Orchestra; Concertino for Piano and Orchestra, 

Among his many works for chorus are The Mystic ^I'rum peter, J [aNLini 
Song, and Madrigals, He wrote the score to the Intllet (tn AVagr.k [irfluitnal 
extensively in the United States and abroad. He luis alsti dtaic nttinrn»ti\ pieces 
in the field of chamber music and piano solo. 


r. u, fi. 




David Diamond 

born: ROCHESTER, N. Y., JULY 9, 1915. 

My emotional life and reactions to certain events and situations have 
u/or\ed hand in hand with purely abstract musical conception and 
manipulation of matenal, and it was always the material that re- 
mained foremostly important to me in my wording stages , — David 
Diamond. 


Symphony No. 2 

I. Adagio funebre. 11. Allegro vivo. III. Andante espressivo, quasi adagio. 
IV. Allegro vigoroso. 

iEGUN EARLY in 1942, this symphony 'was completed in February, 1943, and 
erformed for the first time anywhere by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in 
oston, on Oct. 13, 1944. Serge Koussevitzky conducted. Leonard Bernstein led 
le New York premiere of the work at a concert of the New York City Sym- 
tiony at the City Center on Feb. 4, 1946. In submitting an analysis of the 
:ore to John N. Burk, program annotator of the Boston Symphony, Mr. 
damond disavowed any specific “program.” He wrote: 

Naturally enough, this work was composed during days of tense world unrest, 
id I am quite sure that a certain amount of exterior emotional influence has 
fected the quality of the symphony, though I cannot guarantee the raison d'Hre 
r its inspiration. Indeed, I have one or two friends who, when I played sketches 
r them or described some of the material, immediately pounced upon all sorts of 
Lgue and ridiculous analogies of the kind one associates with analyses of the 
cent Shostakovich symphonies- It was in no way my intention to have the musi- 
1 substance represent specific emotional reactions or to conjure up programmatic 
ntasies. I have a horror of anything as prosaic as that, and since I have never 
lown that method of musical conception, I can only say that the opposite is true. 

The composer’s own analysis of the Second Symphony follows: 

I. Adagio funebre. A lyric movement of elegiac character consisting of two sub- 
:ts: a long melody for the violins in unison (heard immediately after a short 
troduction by violas and cellos divisi) and accompanied by an ostinato figure in 
[lo and basses; and a plangent melody for oboe solo accompanied by trilling 
5 las — heard midway during the movement. The structure of the entire movement 
a.y be considered as a sonata-allegro movement in slow tempo, utilizing all the 
:mal and technical features of development and recapitulation. 
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II. Allegro vivo. The scherzo movement, which has for its basic material a 
rhythmic figure mockingly tossed back and forth between cellos and basses and 
one bassoon. The rhythmic figure out of which this movement is built is derived 
from the second subject in the first movement. There is no trio section hy itself. 
The contrasting triolike sections exist within the movement itself, most profuinent 
being the section for brass in octaves accompanied by solo tympani and in later 
form by strings in unison accompanied by tympani. 

III. Andante espressivo, quasi adagio. This movement makes use of rhythm ie, 
harmonic, and melodic elements heard in the first movement. After a short intro- 
duction utilizing the dirgelike motif (heard at the outset of the first movement in 
basses and tympani) in the first movement, there grows a short theme for muted 
violas (later to be developed in the fugato section). A clarinet solo follcjws Icatliiig 
directly into a choralelike section for strings, which, for the main part, is fslaycd 
in unison by the first violins unaccompanied. The clarinet solo heard in the o|>rfi» 
ing is eventually heard in the second half of the movement as the fugato siiliiect 
played by horns and strings in unison- As contrast, there are several svisiiul epi- 
sodes for strings -alternating with passages of strong emotional contrast. l‘hr move- 
ment is extensively worked out in restatement and development of all the elements 
heretofore heard, 

IV. Allegro vigoroso. The function of this movement is definitely that of the 
lively rondo-finale. The movement opens with a vigorous marchlikc subject tor uni- 
son strings. Several of the episodes have important thematic tuiuiicms; tally 
so the lyric folk-song-like “B” section and the pizzicato C' ef)istHics tor stringi 
alone. The form is easily followed as: A-B-A (modified )4hA'(! A (miKlifird (! A’ 
B-A-C (modified)-A-coda. 

The scoring calls for three flutes, piccolo, two oboes, Englisli Imru, twti 
clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, contra-bassoon, four hortis, three trtmiprts, 
three trombones, tuba, tympani, bass drum, snare tlrum, triangle, cymbals, 
large gong, glockenspiel, xylophone, and strings. 

Mr. Diamond studied widi Andre dc Ribau[)icrre at tlte (Cleveland Itistimie 
of Music, Bernard Rogers at the Easitnan Schex)! of Music, Roger .Sessions atul 
Paul Boepple at the Dalcrozc Institute, as well as j)rivaiely in New Wnii C aiy 
and with Nadia Boulanger at Fountaincblcau and Paris, I Ic lias won mnnmais 
awards, and in 1937 he was commissioned by the League (auniwisers to write 
a chamber-music work (the Quintet for Flute, String TrUh and Ihanci), 
Already many orchestral works have l)een put to his credit, licsides a iello 
concerto. 

Mr. Diamond has also composed music for chamber orchestra, a nnitibrr of 
string quartets, songs, and piano pieces. His com|Krsitkms have hern |tctfof iftril 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Philharmonic-Symphtuiy, the St, Loins 
Symphony, the Rochester Philharmonic, the National Orcliesiral Assmtaimii. 
the Columbia Broadcasting Symphony, the NBC Symjihony, the Qxilidgc 
Quartet, and the Barrcrc-Britt Ensemble. 
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""Rounds for String Orchestra^’ 

Commissioned by Dimitri Mitropoulos, Rounds for String Orchestra was com- 
pleted in July, 1944. Mr. Mitropoulos and the Minneapolis Symphony per- 
formed the work for the first time on Nov. 24, o£ me same year. The following 
analysis is from the composer’s own pen: 

The different string choirs enter in strict canonic fashion as an introduction to 
the main subject, which is played by the violas and soon restated by the cellos and 
basses. The Adagio is an expressive lyric movement, acting as a resting point 
between the two fast movements. The last movement again makes use of char- 
acteristic canonic devices, though it may more specifically be analyzed as a kind 
of fugal counter subject for the principal thematic ideas, so helping to “round” 
out the entire work and unify the entire formal structure. 

William Barclay Squire (Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians) 
describes a round as 

A species of canon in the unison, so called because the performers begin the 
melody at regular rhythmical periods, and return from its condusion to its begin- 
ning, so that it continually passes round and round from one to another of them. 
Hounds and catches, the most characteristic forms of English music, differ from 
canons in only being sung at the unison or octave, and also in being rhythmical in 
form. 

In 1843, Enoch Hawkins, an expert in this form of entertainment, founded 
a Round, Catch, and Canon Club, whose members — and they were quite a 
few — ^passed the time singing' their new compositions till the wee small hours. 




Ernst von Dohnanyi 

born: pressburg, hungarv, ji’i.v •27-> ’‘'^77- 

His compositions show a strong feeling for classic- forms, great orig- 
inality of ideas, and treatment that is always interesting and felicitous 
in the extreme. — J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 


"Variations on a Nursery Air,” for Orchestra with Piano 
Obbligato, Op. 2 5* 

The nursery air employed by the composer in this work is the hutiiliar Ah, 
vous dirai-je, Maman,” which we have long known as rhe settini*. sn in speak, 
o£ the alphabet. The same tunc was used by Mozart as thr subirtf of his 
Twelve Variations for Clavier in C major (K. 265). l*hc Dohiunvi \'ariafloiB 
number eleven, linked to a concluding fugatt). Atu! the toualitv, as in thr 
Mozart, is C major. 

At an all-Dohnanyi concert given by the short divcil Stair Svfuphonv C Irchrs- 
tra in Carnegie Hall, Feb. 17, 1925, the cotn[>o.srr ctmducrnl all the [nern 
programmed, excepting the present composition, where he api^Minl as Miloisi. 
Ignatz Waghalter was the batonist in his place. A pr<»grain tuar printed at thr 
time spoke of the music as being 

a humorous work, but it is humor in which satire harks. It hrptns wifti a umi 
sciously pompous Introduction (Maestoso), serious ami self imptntant, alirr whiili 
the theme is heard (Allegro)— music of the utmost naivete ,iml tt anspainu y, lltr 
work swings from serious to comic, and hack again <iver the same path. If uuhidr'i 
such essays in scholastic form as a [)assacaglia and a ingato, t!ir latter heard at thr 
end. 

Ernst (or, as in Hungarian, Erno) Dohnanyi ohtalnetl his lirsi Irsvutis in 
music from his father, who was professor of luathetnatHs at the < ivinn.iMiiii! 
in Pressburg. Later on he studied piano with (!ar! ^ofstnrr, oipaiiisr i4 flir 
Pressburg cathedral, who subsequently taught him harnumv. tii the vmiiig 
man matriculated at the Royal Hungarian Academv of Mie»H hi ittidapr^i., 
becoming there a pupil of Stephan d‘hornan in piatm aiiil ! lair* Rtn^irr iti 
composition. 

His composing dates from early IVessliurg days, when hr driivrrrd hiftisr!l 
of several pieces in the larger frjrrns, viz., a string ihirr \frmit tjtiarf.rri 

and piano sonatas, songs, and other music. A Syntplmiiy lit l‘, miiifrit whifr 
he was at Budapest, was awarded the Ring*s ptizr aitcl givrii ifs Ium per- 
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formance in 1897. In that year, too, he received piano lessons from the famous 
Eugen d’ Albert, and shortly thereafter made his first appearances in Berlin 
and Vienna, where he was acclaimed as an “artist of the highest rank.’’ 

He continued his successes throughout Europe, then making his first 
American tour in the spring of 1900. Some years later he became a professor 
of piano at the Royal Academy of Music, Berlin, and in 1919 was made director 
of the Budapest Conservatory, also assuming conductorship of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of that city. 

Dohnanyi’s many compositions embrace instrumental, as well as vocal forms, 
including two symphonies, a piano concerto, a violin concerto, a suite for 
orchestra (not omitting the present Variations), several essays in chamber 
music, numerous piano solos, the ballet Der Schleier der Pierrette, the one-act 
opera Tante Simona, a later (and more important) operatic venture The Tower 
of Voivod, in addition to songs. The Tower of Voivod, derived from a 
Hungaro-Szekeler folk ballad, made an immediate success at its initial hearing 
in Budapest, Mar. 18, 1922 


R» Cm jB« 



Paul Dukas 


born: PARIS, OCT, I, 1865. died: Paris, may 18, 

He is the master of his emotion and \nows how to it from noisy 
futility. That is why he never indulges in those parasitic dcvchp- 
ments which so often disfigure the most beautiful 
Debussy. 


Scherzo, 'T’Apprenti sorcier” ('The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice”) 

Composed in 1897 , this music claims as program inspiration the fanciful talc 
in Goethe’s Der Zauberlehrling, which in turn stems from the IHCW-ycar^ikl 
work of Lucian The Lie Fancier. In that ancient account luicratcs relaies some 
of his experiences as an apprentice to the *^spincile-shanke<.l” Pancrates, who 
had lived in a cave for twenty-three years, while taking instruction in magic 
from Isis. 

Eucrates’ story (englishcd by William Tooke, London, 1820) is as hillows: 

When we came to an inn he [Pancrates] would take the wooiicn bar <}f the dtwr, 
or a broom, or the pestle of a wooden mortar, put clothes Ufion it, and S|H*;tk a 
couple of magic words to it. Immediately the broom, or whatever else it was, vsm 
taken by all the people for a man like themselves; he went tun, ikrw water, 
ordered our victuals, and waited upon us in every respect as iuuultly as the coni’ 
pletest domestic. When his attendance was no longer necessary, my companion 
a couple of other words and the broom was again a broom, the j>cstlc again a |icstle, 
as before. This art, with all I could do, I was never able to karu from him; it was 
the only secret he would not impart to me; though in other resjicets he was the most 
obliging man in the world. At last, however, I foun<i an opfKJftunity 10 hiile me in 
an obscure corner, and overheard his charm, which I snapped up immrditirly, m it 
consisted of only three syllables. After giving his necessary orders 10 the pestle 
without observing me, he went out to market, llic following day, when he was 
gone out about business, I took the pestle, clothed it, pronounced the tlirrr syllables, 
and bid it fetch me some water. He directly brought me a large pitchrrlul, C h»<h1, 
said I, I want no more water; be again a pestle. He did not, liowrver, mind what 
I said; but went on fetching water, and continued bringing it, rill ai Irtigili the 
room was overflowed. Not knowing what to do, for I was afraiil lest Faiirrarrs, ac 
his return, should be angry (as indeed was the case), and having no akernacivc, 
I took an ax and split the pestle in two, but this made h;ui wimv; lor turn each of 
the halves snatched up a pitcher and fetched water; so that for otic wairr iariicr 
I now had two. Meanwhile in came Pancrates; and undcritaridiiitf what had 
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lappened, turned them into their pristine form: he, however, privately took himself 
way and I have not set eyes on him since. 

R. A. Barnett has paraphrased Goethe’s long ballad into the following 
Iramatic monologue: 

rhey call him “the great magician!” “Great?” Bah! 

, too, am great — as great as he, for I, too, can call up imps and sprites to do 
whatever I bid! 

Tow will I call some uncanny sprite to fetch me water from the pool. 

;"he broom! Come, broom! thou worn-out battered thing — 
le a sprite! Stand up! ’Tis well! Two elfin legs now I give thee! 

Tood! What’s more a head! There! Now, broom! 

^’ake thou a pail and fetch me water from the pool! 

TO quickly and draw water for me, for me, your Master! 
have! Thou faithful broom! Thou bustling broom! 

V^hat! Back again? And — ^again? 

Lnd yet — again? Stop! 

Tis pailful completes thy work; the bath is filled! 

'topi Stop! I say. 7 command! 

Tou diabolic, damned thing, stop! 

»e a broom once more! What? Wilt not obey? 

) thou cub of Hell! 

Ten, will I with my hatchet, cut thee in two! 

Tere! 

T demons! Now thou art two and douHe thy hellish work1 
?he flood increases — ^the water engulfs me — Master! 

/[aster of Masters! Come! I am a poor helpless creature, the sprite I called will not 
obey! 

Te Master came and said: 

Broom! To thy corner as of old! 

ee! I make sprites do as they are told!” 

The glittering fame of such contemporaries as Debussy and Ravel and of at 
sast two of the celebrated “Six” unwarrantedly eclipsed the less striking, 
bough certainly not negligible, efforts of Paul Dukas. His career, like that of 
aany a French musician of his time, was taken up with the duties of teacher, 
ritic, and composer. A student at the Paris Conservatory — where he later 
mght — ^he twice earned the Prix de Rome, came under the influence of the 
mpressionists and utilized some of their harmonic and orchestral innovations, 
t the same time holding firmly to classical and Romantic concepts. 

Early works of his were the two overtures. King Lear and Gotz von Ber- 
'chin gen. These were followed by melodies, choruses, symphonic and dramatic 
ketches, all or most of which remain unpublished. The opera Ariane et Barhe- 
Meue (1907), set to a text by Maurice Maeterlinck, is unquestionably his 
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masterpiece. His compositions include an “imposing wSonara in !{ flat Minor, 
which carries a hint of Beethoven” (1901); the Variations, Iiucrltulr and h'inale 
for Piano on a Theme of Rameau (1903); pieces of cluiinhcr music, a pianLstic 
homage to the memory of his friend Debussy, La Plaitifr an Inin iiu jaime 
(1921), and numerous other works. However, it rcrnaincii tcir 77.!r Stnrerers 
Apprentice to bring him a lasting international reputation. 

While still in his forties and still composing, Dukas ceased giving manuscripts 
to publishers. And before he died he burned most of ids later wmks, i4 which, 
it is said, there were many. 

R. O. B. 





Anton Dvorak 

born: muhlhausen, bohemia, sept. 8, 1841. died: Prague, may i, 1904. 

He is one of the phenomena of the nineteenth century — a child of 
nature, who did not stop to thin\, and said on paper anything which 
came into his head. — Sir Charles Stanford. 


Symphony in D minor, No. 2, Op. 70 

I. Allegro maestoso. 11. Poco adagio. III. Scherzo: Vivace; Poco meno 
mosso. IV. Finale: Allegro. 

The London Philharmonic Society conferred an honorary membership on 
A.nton Dvorak in June, 1884, at the same time commissioning him to do a new 
symphony. Work was begun on it in December of that year, and the piece was 
:ompleted by the end of March, 1885. The composer wrote to his publisher 
Simrock on Mar. 25, '‘Whatever may happen to the symphony, it is, thank God, 
:ompleted. It will be played in London for the first time on Apr. 22, and I am 
:urious as to the result.” He conducted the premiere himself on that occasion, 
following which he notified Simrock that “It had an exceptionally brilliant 
success,” 

He did not exaggerate one iota, for press and public enthused over it as they 
tiad over the earlier Stabat Mater, Some observers, riding verbally high, wide, 
md handsome, compared it with the Schubert C major — to Dvorak’s advan- 
tage — and still others even went so far as to place it above the compositions of 
Brahms. Since “figures don’t lie,” it may be interesting to note that Brahms 
was allegedly paid 40,000 marks by Simrock for his Fourth Symphony. That 
amounted to $10,000 in 1885. All that Simrock would offer Dvorak for his 
Second Symphony was 3,000 marks, though he finally handed over 6,000, 
Dvorak’s own valuation of his work. Ergo, 6,000 marks were the equivalent of 
1 1,500 in the same year and, from a financial standpoint, a Brahms symphony 
:ould rate six and two-thirds times higher than one by Dvorak, all of which 
may prove anything or nothing. 

® In any case. Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted the rest of the program at the 
:oncert which introduced the Dvorak Second. The other numbers were the 
overtures to Spohr’s Faust, to Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and the Beethoven 
Leonore No. 1. 

The first movement (Allegro maestoso, D minor 6/8) opens with the soft 
Dlaying of the first theme by the violas and cellos in unison over a tonic organ 
Doint in the basses, horns, and kettledrums. Clarinets take up the phrase a 
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fifth higher, with a slight variation, while the strings play a diminislH-c! seventh. 
A more vigorous subsidiary theme follows, which is developed at length by the 
orchestra until a fortissimo climax is attained with the return ot the first theme. 
At this point the first horn launches out with a phrase by iiscif, which soon 
diminishes to a single G flat, whereupon the wckkI wind nuers {naiiissimo with 
a contrasting phrase of chromatic make-up, taken l>y the stiiiigs. Alfci a retard 
the second theme comes through in B flat majoi by uay the wiHnlwind 
supported by the strings. The development of this thettte takes same time, and 
there follows a concluding theme in the same keVt starting annaig the strings 
against a background of trills and arpeggios in the wcmhI wnuh, then fading 
out in the latter choir. The first part of the movement is tu^r rcprateik llie music 
flowing at once into the free fantasia, which is of a rather fufcrtni character, 
The third section of the movement opens with the principal subject given out 
softly by the clarinets in thirds in the key of B flat am! there is an 

immediate response by the bassoons and basses in A flat tnimir, iltcn in F 
minor, against forceful harmonies in the otlier cfioirs, save trurriprcs and 
trombones. The full orchestra bursts out with a double bate in the tonk D 
minor. An elaborate coda concludes the movemetu. 

The second movement (Poco adagio, F major, 4^ 4) ituroilmrs an cccksb 
astical-sounding theme by means of the W(K)d wiiuls, as the strings accompany 
pizzicato. Subsidiary passage work in the wood wimis, Ui suing am! horn 
accompaniment, heads finally into a second theme given mit by the first violins 
and cellos in octaves. The movement develops on its own, that i\ to sav, without 
benefit of traditional rules and regulations. However, the Itanial anirinfies are 
observed ‘through the balancing effect produced hy die irenu am r td the first 
theme in the cellos against arpeggios for the flutes, ant! oiMtr ami further 
enhanced by the return of the second theme. It is imrresung m nurr that the 
whole section teems with melody, with dctailcti tanamrnrautm ami is re- 
markable for the richness of its orchestration. 

The third movement (Scherzoi Vivace, I) minor 4) prtKlm rs a **pit|uani 
effect ... by the almost constant juxtaprsitioti cd two uaiua'aril ibrnirs or, 
rather, theme and counterthemc, the one coming ni dir wimi ami dir orfirr in 
the strings, or vice versa. Here, also, Dvorak gives lid! plav t«« dial jni|uan€y 
of rhythm which is so dear to his C^zcch heart/* A Poco menu iiiiisMj m (i major 
of an idyllic type forms the trio of the movement. 

The fourth movement (Finale: Allegro, I) minor / /| drprmh alitioM 
entirely on the opening phrase of its first theme. *’llns strut liginr, m which 
a l the inherent chromatic quality of the (socallrtlj haiiiionu nuiita stale is 
t rown into bold relief, keeps reappearing in eery raroint tiaiiis rvrii in die 
major mode throughout the movement, wliich is worked mil widi mimilt 
energy and dramatic force.’* Though the strong comltidiiiM Hiurd s.ossrsici a 
major third, the minor mode prevails in the movement . 
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Symphony in G major, No. 4, Op. 88 

I. Allrgrtt cull lii'itK IL Adagio. HI. Ailcgrctco gnr/ioso; moko vivace. 

I\^ Ailrgrti Ilia iinii 

Refehen'*''^''^ th r)vrirak*s kAurdi Syinplumy an *khc Mnglish Symphony'* are 
largelv iraccahlr m ihr taci iliar it was first puldishcd liy the English iirni (s£ 
N<ivcll«i. h was wnnigly assutiicil that the Luntlon Ehllharmonic |H'rformance 
cif Apr. 14. IH'H), was its wuitii premiere. 'Erne. Dvorak led that performance 
hiniselh hui he had already dircetcil an earlier otic in Ih’ague, in lAdtruary. 
If any of Dvorak’s svinphonies warrants the 'iutglish** label, it is the D minor 
Symphonv, comiiiisMonrii anti prenurred hy the London society several years 
iKd’orc. Mornwer, the il nu\uv was wtitieu as a token of gratitude for the 
aimpiser’s rieciioii lo ilir Liagur Acailetny. In the tmmuscript Dvorak's 
dcdieaiioii rratK: ”lVi the Hohrimati Aeadctny <jf Emperor EVatr/, Josef f«ir 
the Enciiuiageiiirtir of .\ii and latriatnre, in thanks for my eleeiionA Sti much 
for **thc .Iktglish SviinditinyA Eviernal tact and imriusic quality would seem 
to suggest 'iloliemnan Symptumv” as a more approjiriatc title. Only one 
symphony ttf Dvorak carrir*^ m tttlr and content* any allusion to a truly ftircign 
inspiration, lliai is. of iyiurse, the AV^o Wnfid Symphony » in which thoughts 
of his naiive Botirnua iiimglr wmh mipressions of America. 

How tlie house «4 Novrllo came hy the ptihlicatton <4 the it nuijar h a little 
smry in itself. Rrtaiions hnwren Dvorak ami his Itrrinan puhlUher Simrock 
had become snaineik .Simioik was tomplammg that Dvorak’s longer works 
brougitt him little fcvrnur* ami that the shorter pieces were not l>rst sellers 
either, llir corres|ioniifncr gtrsv hcatetl. Sunrock linally offered LOCK! marks 
for the symphmiy, mtanwhdr iiamortng for more of the '’shorter pieces.” 
Dvorak rrfusrtk Hiintock's taunts abnit hts more amlntuiys scores were too 
much for liiiii. lie irplird dial hr luii a '*iot of ideas for big wtirks ill miiuk” 
and Stmrock’s iirgaiivr altitude was only making it hard for lum to place 
lympiitiiiies wadi oilier piihlislirrs. If Kimroik wanted piano pieces and songs 
it was }iisf iiKi liatk lltr mmnl lor such cottijHistiioiis was nor on him. He had 
bigger filaiis: ”1 shall sniiply do svhat Chiti unparis me lo d0|” he concludci- 
**l’hat will rrtiatiily he the best dimg.” The crafty pulitisher profiipily changed 
his tune, '“gimriiik* at once alarinietk replierl that dieir contract of 1H7^'I was still 
valid, and dirreliy, Dvcirak irnist first offer to litin every new work he com- 
l-mscdA says Fa ill ^sirfaii in liis fi^Mik mi Dvorak. '’Dvorak ditl fioi reply. 
Novelki ai.qiiifrd ihr hyiiiplioiiy, and Dvorak wrote for litrn die fmirdiand 
piano score.'* 

Ntivellti |iiililislird ilir work in Dvorak had l^rgiiii il in Angnsi, IHHT 
after ctimpLimitig in Ins fririnl (tohl dial *1iis hea«i was so full of idrai” if. was 
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a pity it took so much time jotting them down. Acceding to an oft-expressed 
wish of Simrock’s, he had just composed his E flat major Piano Quartet, Op. 87. 
By Nov. 8, three months after starting work on it, the symphony in G major 
was ready for the printer. Dvorak led the premiere the following February. 
When Hans Richter wanted to follow suit, Simrock blocked him. The watchful 
publisher ‘‘insisted that he must first acquire the work,” says Stefan, “and 
therefore, would, of course, receive the royalty from Richter s performance.” 
Then began the diplomatic exchange of notes with the composer. 

Dvorak was on his sixth trip to England when he conducted the London 
premiere of the Symphony in April. During that visit Cambridge University 
bestowed on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Music, thus stealing a 
march on the rule-bound Austrian authorities. Earlier that year the University 
of Prague had made him a Doctor of Music, or thought it had. Baron Gautsch, 
the Austrian Minister of Education, speedily ruled out the bestowal: There 
was no Doctorate of Music in Austrian Universities! Then Cambridge acted, 
and, presto! Vienna fished out a doctor’s degree, too. 

The simple, carefree mood of the G major Symphony long ago endeared it 
to concertgoers. Compositions often arouse widely contrasted feelings in 
listeners. The G major is not one of them. English critics in 1890 spoke of it as 
“pastoral,” teeming with “rural sights and sounds,” and stressed its freshness 
and charm. To an American critic writing in 1941, the score was “redolent of 
the Bohemian countryside” and marked by “decided charm and allure.” The 
word “idyllic” occurs so often in references to the symphony that if a title were 
needed “Idyllic Symphony” would serve as well as any. The term “Pastoral 
Symphony” for the G major was oudawed by Kretschmar, who had already 
affixed it to Dvorak’s F major Symphony. But the strong outdoor atmosphere 
is readily sensed in the G major. In fact, few critics have failed to note its 
power as a growth of the soil. 

After the London premiere. The Musical Times reported that the new work 
was “generally speaking, of a pastoral character, having been written, like the 
‘Pastoral’ symphony, under the influence of rural sights and sounds. . . . All is 
fresh and charming.” The reviewer scented a story in the Adagio movement, 
which the composer, unluckily, never divulged. “Wanting the story,” he wrote, 
“one must be content with picturesque utterances, a great deal of absolute 
beauty, and the fresh aroma which the whole work gives forth.” To a 
New York colleague of fifty-one years later, the music was “idyllic, close to the 
soil, and permeated with the folk spirit of a once so happy land.” 

The botanical note is stressed in the analysis of the biographer Hoffmeister, 
who spoke of Dvorak’s thoughts as “breaking into flower, not like little blos- 
soms lodged in the stony crevices of an architectural structure, but as the Czech 
meadows flower, in luxuriant garlands of varied charm and color.” Hoffmeister, 
with whom the “bright, idyllic” mood of the symphony begins with the very 
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of G major, speaks of it as “simple straightforward music, without any 
tence at scholasticism.’' To him the work “rejoices freely in its existence.” 
m comes the floral simile, after which it is not surprising to learn that the 
: movement “is planned in a delicious idyllic mood.” 

)n Mar. 11, 1892, shortly after Novello published the Symphony in London, 
New York Philharmonic Society introduced it to America at a concert in 
Metropolitan Opera House. Anton Seidl, who conducted, again brought 
the work in the season of 1895-1896, and Emil Paur led it during the 
;on of 1899-1900. The symphony also figured in the repertory for four 
;ons of Josef Stransky’s regime — 1914-1915, 1915-1916, 1916-1917, and 1918- 
9. It was then shelved by the society until 1932, when Sir Thomas Beecham 
Lved it during his guest conductorship. In December, 1938, another British 
ductor, John Barbirolli, restored the miscalled “English Symphony” to the 
lharmonic repertory. Incidentally, Hans Richter, after being deterred by 
irock in 1890, enjoyed great success with the work when he played it in 
adon and Vienna. By then Simrock had learned his lesson. After the G 
jor Symphony, Dvorak, disregarding Simrock, wrote another large-scale 
:k, the Requiem. This, too, won him highly flattering notices in England 
[ Austria. Novello was again the publisher. 

iitcr that, with one or two exceptions, the name Simrock appears on all 
3rak’s published scores. One exception is the cantata The American Flag, 
to a text by J. R. Drake in 1892, and published by G. Schirmer of New York. 
1912, the same Berlin house that once alleged Dvorak’s “larger works did 
earn it anything,” published two posthumous symphonies, without number, 

: in E flat major, the other in D minor, originally listed as Op. 10 and 13. 
s two works, dating, respectively, from 1873 and 1874, bring Dvorak’s total 
nber of symphonies to seven. Five, ending with the Neu/ World, were 
)lished during his lifetime. A remarkable feature of the two unnumbered 
iphonies is the influence of Wagner, whom Dvorak was shortly to forswear 
the camp of Brahms and Hanslick. 

n his early analysis, Kretschmar maintained that the G major Symphony 
Dnged in a class with the Symphonic Poems and Slavonic Rhapsodies. He 
lied its symphonic character, noting, for instance, the lack of normal de- 
Dpment of themes in the opening movement. Stefan, on the other hand, 
s the symphony grips the imagination because of the “wholly subjective” 
j of solving the problems it poses. And while the national coloring is 
rked, as he says, it goes beyond a purely Czech range, in the same way as the 
>nd series of Slavonic Dances. 

n the introduction to the opening movement (Allegro con brio, 4/4, G 
ior) a lovely song of melancholy tinge, in G minor, is uttered by cellos and 
ns. With the final chord the mode changes to major and the flute brings 
a bright theme which has been likened to the “chirping of a bird.” A 
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cadenza then leads to the first chief subject in the cellos I'hc strings chant 
of the second theme, then taken up by clarinets and flutes. I he wooil 
now usher in a delicate motif pianissimo, the whole orchestra s.Km sliomi, 
fortissimo. The first theme returns and fades away to [dir.ises from 
oboes and flutes which suggested “the tinkling of bells" to the Philharm 
annotator of 1892. 

After bringing back the introduction, Dvorak reviews his nuucriai, alte 
themes and melodic fragments with fascinating shifts in colt a aiul rhyi 
Abrupt transitions of mood occur. Or, as our early ct^leagur exprcsse< 
“outbursts of violent energy alternate in bewildering rapitiity with mtnt 
of tranquillity.” The movement is remarkable for its wraith of full tlci 
themes, which are set off in contrast rather than fully ilcvr!t»|H:’tL 

The second movement (Adagio, 2/4, C miiu^r and niaj«»r) begins wi 
somber phrase reiterated by the strings. This prefatoty passage ctnuains 
melodic and rhythmic material of the first section, (iarinets then {liscciiir 
in a minor-and-major exchange frequent in Dvoraks nmsic. In the m 
section of the movement the strings and winds take turns ai a staccato 
accompanying the main melody. The figure is uscil in binidmg u[i a stril 
climax. After repetition, with changes in hartnotux a luirl coda ends 
movement, ^offmeister saw an amusing contrast in the eruergriur o! a 
religious melody side by side with a series of coquetndi pav^ages/’ Stefan 
reminded of one of the Piano Mood Pictures, ”In the t )|d iloalr,” by 
Adagio, as well as of the choral theme of the ///oa/rr Oirriarr, 

An odd device in the third movement (Allegretto gra/ii»%o» ^ i minin' 
major), as Stefan points out, is the “countcrpnnt of talnr atui icHuiom 
virtual Cossack dance, to the theme of the cmla, whuh iluingrs tnnn t 
time to duple time.” With rapid staccati in the wint!*i attd conntrt theme 
the strings contrastingly marked, the effect was thougtu to be *dtiortni 
comical” in 1892. What would normally he the trio tjf a vi hri /o i^ takn 
with a charmingly simple melody in folk style. It rn alK hkr passage 
Schubert’s music. 

A fanfare of trumpets ushers in the last movcmmi (Allrgio turn iro 
2/4, G major) as if heralding a brisk whirl of Btjhemiaii folk ikiiH mg, 
the strings announce a stately subject in two ciglit mrasmr part*., whiih 
through four variations. Two new themes naw appear, mir a tlnre *, 4 iIo, 
other for clarinets, against a drolly rumbling bass, llie trmjio syrrds up 
the return of the first subject. Echcres of tlie chirf siibfri f of rhr tipr 
movement filter through as the finale mounts m a bfalliaiii i hftias;, 

“This symphony is not profound,” says a Czech biogiaplin. ’It awakrri 
echo of conflict or passion. It is a simple lyric smgmg of ihr braiifv of 
country for the artists consolation. It is a kivabtr exprcssimi of a griniix 
can rejoice with the idyllicism of his own forckars.” 
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Symphony in E minor, No. 5 ("From the New World”), 
Op. 95 

I. Adagio; Allegro molto. IL Largo. III. Scherzo. IV. Allegro con fuoco. 

W" HEN Anton Dvorak died in his beloved Prague, America mourned him as 
it might a native son. Editorials hymned his merits as composer and man. 
National figures delivered glowing tributes. Organizations sang and played 
his praises. Obituaries ran long and fervent, and friends and associates of the 
Bohemian composer during |ais American sojourn filled magazines and press 
with reminiscences. 

Dvorak had come to America late in 1892. Apart from a visit to his home- 
land, he remained here for almost three years as head of the National Conserv- 
atory of Music in New York. In that time he taught, led concerts, composed, 
and absorbed American folk ways. America broadened his outlook and gave 
him financial security for the rest of his days. When he finally gathered his 
family about him and departed in 1895, he had made a noble bequest. Into a 
great symphony Dvorak had poured an alien’s homage. The title. From the 
Neu/ World, clearly denoted its derivation. The words were superfluous. Few 
could ever mistake its place of origin. The staunch Czech nationalist had 
frankly borrowed the spirit, if not the letter, of American folk melodies. 
America had a stake in this man’s finest achievement. The symphony has 
ranked high in popular favor, and the Largo long ago became a household 
word. Hence, the observance in 1941 of the centenary of the birth of this fiercely 
democratic Czech, who also wrote a cantata on the American flag and once 
planned to compose a new national anthem for America, was peculiarly an 
American duty and privilege at a time when so much that he held dear was 
silenced in his native land. 

New Yorkers may justly regard this symphony with even greater pride, for 
the writing of it occurred in the five-room apartment occupied by Dvorak and 
his family at 327 East 17th Street. On the same street, west of the brownstone 
dwelling, loomed the Conservatory building. There the bearded, rugged 
Bohemian imparted higher musical learning to American youth. In its audi- 
torium he rehearsed and conducted school musicales. At home, surrounded by 
his children and ceaselessly chattering birds, he composed- Less than three 
months after his arrival he had jotted down sketchily the first notes of his new 
symphony. It is said Mrs. Jeannette Thurber, who founded, the school and 
engaged Dvorak, had noted his sudden interest in Negro and Indian folk 
music and urged him to express his reactions to America in a symphony. The 
“sudden interest” was prompted by three people, the critic Janies G. Huneker, 
Mrs, Thurber herself, and H. T. Burleigh, the Negro baritone and arranger, 
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who was enrolled in the school as student. Quantities of Negro melodies were 
shown Dvorak, who pored over them avidly. Burleigh was invited to the house 
repeatedly to sing them, for him. Often Dvorak would stop him midway in a 
song and ask, “Do the Negroes really sing them that way?” Among the 
melodies he was especially struck by was “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” Anyone 
with an ear for tune detection can readily identify part of the song in the 
G major theme introduced by the flute in the opening movement of the 
Symphony. 

There was nothing surprising in Dvorak’s instant sympathy for Negro music. 
The folk element always fascinated him, and much of his music is steeped in 
the brisk rhythms and melodic turns of Bohemian and Moravian folk songs. 
He constantly counseled composers to explore native sources for fresh stimulus. 
Even the street cries of city dwellers were important in learning to give artistic 
voice to a people’s temper. Only thus, he felt, could a truly national music 
evolve. But Dvorak never advised using folk songs bodily. Composers might 
master their traits and let the music echo and reflect them without direct 
citation. The other way lay hack arrangement and slavish quotation. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, another Conservatory student of Dvorak’s, in a maga- 
zine article written many years after Dvorak’s death, recalled how he was 
present the day the Czech applied the finishing touches to the Largo, probably 
the most widely known symphonic movement after the Allegro moderate of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Dvorak was seated at a piano in his shirt 
sleeves. Birds twittered from cages all over the apartment. Suddenly he “sang 
out the great theme with passion and fervor,” his neck veins taut, his eyes 
bulging. “His whole body vibrated,” wrote Shelley. When it was finished the 
composer turned excitedly to the listener. “Is it not beautiful music?” he 
exclaimed. 

Anton Seidl, who later led the New York Philharmonic orchestra in the 
world premiere on Dec. 15, 1893, used to say, “It is not a good name, l^ew 
World Symphony! It is homesickness, home longing.” Like others, Seidl was 
struck by the unmistakable nostalgia of the Largo. William Fisher, still another 
Conservatory student of the Bohemian composer, later made a popular choral 
arrangement to frankly nostalgic words. In fact, many non-concertgoers, 
unfamiliar with the Largo as a symphonic movement, mistakenly suppose 
“Coin’ Home” to be a Negro melody arranged for chorus. 

Most astonishing of all, of course, is the theory, fully endorsed by biographers, 
that Dvorak in composing the Largo had in mind the story of Hiawatha in 
Longfellow’s poem. Here again analytical readings varied. Some construed the 
mood as Hiawatha’s wooing, others as the Indian hero’s lament at the grave 
of Minnehaha. To his pupil Shelley, Dvorak explained a transitional passage in 
the Largo, marked Un poco piu mosso, as the Indian girl’s sobbing as she bids 
Hiawatha farewell. An English analyst once interpreted the plaintive chief 
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leme as '‘a lovely night on the margin of a forest.” How the swing band 
iaders who blare it nighdy view it is their secret. 

Dvorak orchestrated large parts of the symphony in Spillville, Iowa, where 
e spent his summers in a large Czech colony. There he joked and chatted with 
Dmpatriots and was freed from the constant need of using English, which he 
ever fully mastered. As a hobby he indulged a flair for pigeon raising. He was 
simple man of sturdy peasant stock, with little formal education and neither 
me nor taste for literature. Living with his countrymen sharpened his hunger 
3r home. He had come to love and admire America. Everybody was friendly 
nd helpful and his pupils worshipped him. His pay at the Conservatory was 
ibulous for him — $15,000 a year, or 30,000 gulden. (In Prague, his yearly pay 
ad been 1,200 gulden.) But he missed his country. He turned down the offer 
f a renewed contract and in the spring of 1895 sailed for home. 

As for the controversy stirred up by the symphony and its bruited use of 
imerican folk material, opinion divided roughly into two schools. One group, 
apported by the German annotator Kretschmar, accepted the work as a sort 
£ rhapsody on American Negro and Indian motives. The other attacked the 
leory violently, emphasizing the strong Czech flavor of its pages and barely 
dmitting random echoes of American folk music. Dvorak himself settled the 
isue later when he flatly denied incorporating fblk songs verbatim in his 
^mphony. ‘‘Omit the nonsense about my having made use of ‘Indian’ and 
American’ motives,” he wrote to the Berlin conductor, Oscar Nedbal, en- 
losing Kretschmar’s analysis. “That is a lie. I tried to write only in the spirit 
f those national American melodies,” 

Shortly before the Philharmonic performance, Dvorak released a statement 
1 which he laid down the then startling dictum that future American music 
»^ould have to be founded on Negro melodies. “These beautiful and varied 
lemes are the product of the soil,” he said. “They are American. They are the 
Dlk songs of America, and your composers must turn to them. In the Negro 
lelodies of America I discover all that is needed for a great and noble school 
f music.” 

When the New World Symphony raised the issue of Dvorak’s use of Negro 
laterial, his words aided in inciting a great hunt for suspected originals. 
“Each of the four movements of the ‘New World’ Symphony is prefaced by 
n introduction. In the case of the first movement, this is an Adagio in E minor, 
/8, in which the horns and lower strings foreshadow the chief theme of the 
nsuing Allegro molto (E minor, 2/4). The second theme, announced by the 
ute and then taken up by the violins, soon chants its kinship to ‘Swing Low, 
weet Chariot.’ 

“The second movement is the celebrated Largo (D flat major, 4/4). The 
rincipal theme is a haunting melody for English horn. There is an episode in 
^hich the oboe gives out a new theme, in C sharp minor, over an organ point 
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in the cellos. This episode, according to Dvorak himself, is intended to suggest 
the gradual awakening of animal life on the prairie. Striking use is made of 
trills bandied back and forth among the instrumental choirs, as if they were the 
voices of the night or early morning in conversation. 

“The animated Scherzo (Molto vivace, E minor, 3/4) has been likened to 
an Indian dance with chanting. There are two trios, one in E major, one in 
C major. 

“The finale (Allegro con fuoco, E minor, 4/4), after the usual introduction, 
begins with the first subject blared forth by horns and trumpets against for- 
tissimo chords for full orchestra. A jiglike melody in triplets is heard. The 
clarinet intones the second theme against a tremolo in the strings. Themes from 
the earher movements appear, providing this final movement with a rich 
pattern of important motives from the entire symphony. A tremendous climax 
is built up near the end.” 

The work is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, English horn, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, 
kettledrums, triangle, cymbals, and the usual strings. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in G minor, Op. 3 3 

I. Allegro agitato. II. Andante sostenuto. III. Allegro con fuoco. 

{Piano part in the edition of Vilem Kurz) 

Composed in the summer of 1876, this Concerto was given its first performance 
at Prague on Mar, 24, 1878, with Slavkovsky to play the solo part. Its comple- 
tion came between the writing of the Moravian Duets and the Stabat Mater, 
and certain observers have noted resemblances between it and the two works 
which sandwich it. 

Harriet Cohen, distinguished English pianist, has said of the piece, 

The only Piano Concerto which Dvorak wrote is not typical of his work, as are 
the violin or cello concertos. The themes of this Concerto are delightful and char- 
acteristic. The principal subject in the first movement is reminiscent of Beethoven 
at his best in its direct simplicity. But this Concerto has never had the recognition 
to which it is entided, principally because of the unsuitability of most of the piano 
writing, and perhaps the weakness in the working out of the development sections. 
Not only are some of the technical passages ungainly, but the composer almost 
continuously throughout the work wrote the same passages for the left and right 
hand. This sort of piano writing is all very well now and again, but, as can be 
imagined, there are moments of appalling diflSculty, because a passage that might 
suit the right hand working from the thumb to the little finger may be practically 
impossible for the left hand, in this case working from little finger to thumb. This 
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Joubling of technical passages has also an extraordinary laborious ejffect, and it 
)ften means that a large part of the keyboard is being used continuously, thereby 
Droving very fatiguing to the listener. It is significant that although he did not 
;hink it one of his major works, he was particularly fond of the themes in the first 
ind last movements: it is important to note that he recognized the impracticability 
)f many of its passages for the pianoforte [Miss Cohen, of course, refers to the 
Driginal]. 

The pianistic deficiencies o£ the Concerto, therefore, were known to Dvorak 
limself, and he had said time and again that he would rewrite much of the 
passage work, but he never got to it. Vilem Kurz did the rewriting, however, 
ind with Dvorak’s authorization. In this version litde of the original was 
dtered. What the reviser did was to clarify the piano part, wherever possible, 
vithout changing its melodic or harmonic content or its essential structure. 

The first movement of the Concerto is thematically rich, as well as unusually 
xee in the quality of its modulations. With respect to the latter it proceeds 
juite unconventionally (for its time) before the entrance of the second subject, 
n B flat. The movement generally conforms to precedent, and one notes that 
t opens with the tutti of classical custom. The mood is elegiac, almost religious, 
vhich accounts for its comparison to the Stabat Mater, a work composed in the 
lame year as the Concerto. 

A brighter, romantic atmosphere pervades the second movement, which 
•ecalled to Otokar Sourek, the Moravian Duets. 

The third movement has three subjects, the first of which appears frequendy, 
vhile the remaining two are utilized as '‘first and second subjects, respectively, 
n F sharp minor and B minor, to be finally reconciled in G major. In the 
3 minor theme the ‘oriental’ interval of the augmented second is used melodi- 
:ally, a rare occurrence in Dvorak’s music.” The folk tune “Nepujdu domu” 
^“I’m not going home”) is heard fragmentarily in the third movement and at 
)ne point (in the strctto) the tune is played almost in toto. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in A minor, Op. 5 3 

I. Allegro ma non troppo.’II. Adagio ma non troppo. III. Finale: Allegro 
giocoso, ma non troppo, 

[osEPH Joachim was the godfather of this Concerto, giving it the benefit of his 
piritual and editorial care — ^who knows just how much.'^ In any case Dvorak 
lompleted his first version of the work in 1879. He revised it during the 
oUowing year and sent it to the great violinist for his approval. In a letter to 
he publisher Simrock, written on Sept. 16, 1882, Dvorak says, 
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Here I am again in Berlin. I have played over the Violin Concerto twice with 
Joachim. It pleased him, and Mr. Keller [Simrock’s agent], who was also there, was 
very much delighted. As for me, I am glad that at last the whole business is finished. 
The revision has been in Joachim’s hands for at least two years. He was so kind as 
to malfp over the solo part, and only in the Finale have I to make a few alterations 
and in some places to lighten the instrumentation. I must go again to Berlin at the 
beginning of November; by that time everything should l)c ready, aiui Joachim can 
make a rehearsal in the Hochschule. 

At that rehearsal, however, Keller interpolated many a word of advice con- 
cerning improvements — to his mind — here, there, and everywhere els<> and to 
Dvorak’s complete annoyance, needless to say. The compiscr, after a few irate 
letters between himself and Keller, made some cuts in the Finale, hut uiuler no 
circumstances would he touch the other movements. The Cloncerto, Ite.iring 
the inscription, “Composed and dedicated to the great Mttster Jtisefih Joachim 
with deepest respect,” obtained its first performance at Vienna, on Dec. I. WH,?, 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra with Franz Ondricck to play the .solo p.irt. 

The initial performance in this country occurred in Chicago, on Oct. II, IH91, 
Max Bendix and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas were the artists concerned. New York he.irtl it first under 
New York Symphony auspices on fan. S, 1H<)4. Menri Marte.ui was the vifjfinist, 
Walter Damrosch the conductor. Maiul Powell played it at its first .ip{K-arance 
in the Philharmonic repertory on Apr. 6 , l.H'H. 'I'hc Concerto has treen calkti 
“violinistic,” which would seem to he in it.s favor, aiul another oliscrver h.is 
praised it for its “skillful workmanship and admirable style.” 

As is more or less customary with concertos, the work is in three inovctnrtHs. 
The first movement (Allegro ma non tropjni, A mimu ) is fundamrmaily in 
sonata form, although the composer has taken occasion.il turns to tiir left ami 
to the right of the straight path in the ciuicavor to “transcend the classic 
model.” There is first an orchestral flourish, which .serves to usher in the 
principal theme, announced by the solo violin. Lyrical aiul, at the s.itnc time, 
vigorous in character, the theme concludes with .sever.d arpeggios. With the 
utterance of the subject in a different key the orchestr.i now he.uls into a 
sequence of development, and the violins mention a new theiue in (Htaves 
against a counterpoint in the wckhI winds. I'or a consider.ihle period the 
material already offered is dcvelojK'd and, next, the .wdo instrurtteitt t.ikes up 
^ theme. This is given the benefit of elaboration, aiul siuring the etisning 
development subtle echoings of the first theme enter the picture. Tftr echw 
and the subtlety presently lead to a full realization of this subject in the or- 
chestra, the violins, specifically, restating it in octaves. On the heels of .1 
crescendo the orchestra subsides, to leatl, without pause, into the next seitam. 

The second movement (Adagio ma non iroppo, !• m.ijtir, I ’H) is entcrnl 
into by means of the principal subject. Simplicity is the word for the consttm- 
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a. Dvorak often drew from the substantial store of Czech melodies and no 
s so in this case. The solo instrument sings a romanza, or air, against a 
:kground played by the ^voodwind. For a time the violin is engaged with 
rid passages, soon returning to the simple tune of the initial theme. Then in 
: tonality of F minor the solo instrument brings forward another phase of 
; movement, a Poco piu mosso, and later works its way in figures of various 
ids around a third subject. This, given out by the strings in C major, 
L poco tranquillo, quasi Tempo I, is rather related to the first theme, 
this point the solo violin launches into a rhapsodic mood, and it is main- 
ned for some time. The second subject is brought back in an orchestral tutti. 
ter the wood winds reassert the principal theme with the solo violin engaging 
a series of figures around it. The flutes and oboes now head* into some 
insures of syncopation. There is a return of the third theme, first heard in the 
rhestra, then in the solo instrument. In conclusion two horns offer the first 
me, while the solo violin traces an ornamental line around it. 
rhe third movement (Finale: Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo, A major, 3/8) 
a lively rondo, in which three themes arise, all announced first by the solo 
itrument. There is much dash and elan to the section, the themes are folkish 
d bright. These, together with other materials, are woven into a vivid 
imple of the rondo form, and the Concerto ends brilliantly. 


R. c. B. 


Concerto for Cello and Orchestra in B minor, Op. 1 04 

I. Allegro. II. Adagio ma non troppo. III. Allegro moderate. 

910 UGH COMPLETED in Prague during the summer of 1895, the B minor Cello 
»ncerto belongs with a substantial group of works, topped by the New World 
mphony, originating from Dvorak’s American period. They include a 
artet, written in three days, a quintet, a piano suite, a sonatina for piano and 
)la, and Ten Biblical Songs, The world-famous Humoresque was also 
itten on American soil. As further tribute to the New World, Dvorak 
mposed a cantata on the American flag, planned a Hiawatha opera, and 
^ed with the idea of replacing “The Star-Spangled Banner” with a new 
them. Add a weekly routine of teaching, coaching, and conducting, plus the 
) of running a music conservatory in New York, and it can be seen that 
;'orak’s American stay was no frolic. 

Dvorak had begun work on his Cello Concerto in his East Seventeenth Street 
artment in New York the previous November. The inspiration is said to 
ve come earlier that year from hearing Victor Herbert, later to blossom out 
America’s foremost operetta composer, play the solo part in the Philharmonic 
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Society’s premiere o£ his own second cello concerto. Dvorak expressed great 
admiration for the music of Herbert, then mainly known as a highly skilled 
cellist who had played with the Metropolitan Opera orchestra under Anton 
Seidl and in concerts directed by Theodore Thomas. 

Others believe the suggestion to write a cello concerto was made to Dvorak 
by Professor Hans Wihan, a friend and colleague in Prague. Professor Wihan, 
himself a cellist, wanted the work for his own public use. In any case the dedi- 
cation is to him. Wihan was one of two cellists who had an editorial finger in 
the Concerto pie. The other was Alwin Schroeder, consulted by Dvorak in 
New York about certain passage writing. The Wihan role is a little more 
complicated than Schroeder ’s. 

In June,H895, Dvorak informed his publisher Simrock that the “principal 
part with fingering and bowing indications has been made by Professor Wihan 
himself.” Wihan apparently wanted to go much further in the collaboration 
and argued heatedly with Dvorak as to what should and should not go into 
the Concerto. Fearing the stubborn professor might prevail on Simrock to 
incorporate his notions into the scoring, Dvorak wrote the publisher on Oct. 3: 

My friend Wihan and I have differed as to certain things. Many of the passages 
do not please me, and I must insist that my work be printed as I have written it. 
In certain places the passages may, indeed, be printed in two versions — a com- 
paratively easy and a more difficult one. 

The Finale closes gradually diminuendo — ^like a breath — ^with reminiscences of 
the first and second movements; the solo dies away to a pianissimo, then there is a 
crescendo, and the last measures are taken up by the orchestra, ending stormily. 

That was my idea, and from it I cannot recede. 

Just how much of Schroeder and Wihan survived disputes and consultations 
in the passage writing, there is no way of determining. Dvorak was not the first, 
and certainly not the last, composer to consult an expert on at least the practical 
side of the solo work. Some of the most gripping soliloquies in concerto litera- 
ture owe their origin, at least in part, to half-forgotten musicians who knew 
their violin or cello or piano as their composer friends could never hope to 
know them. Of course a Paganini does not consult a fiddler about a violin 
concerto and a Pablo Casals can get along nicely without calling in the 
Schroeders and Wihans. With them the solo writing begins at home. In other 
cases, calling in the specialist has saved the composer many later headaches. 

The world premiere occurred in London on Mar. 16, 1896, with Leo Stern 
as soloist, at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, led by Dvorak himself. 
The Society had invited him over for one concert the previous November, but 
he had delayed four months before finally appearing in the English capital. 
His Symphony in G and the Biblical Songs were also on the program. Published 
that year by Simrock, the Concerto brought the composer 6,000 marks. 
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Golden Spinning-Wheel (Op, 109), and The Forest Dove (Op. llO), which 
was finished at Vysoka toward the end of 1896. 

A Hero's Song (in Czech, Pizen bohatyrs\d)^ the last in the series, forming 
Op 110, does not tie in with the fantastic and legendary scope of t±ie cycle. 
Instead its relation to the other “poems” is ethical and philosophical. Allegedly 
the motivating idea of the series is moral conflict and providential control of 
human destiny. The folkish flavor also proclaims its kinship with the other 
four. The “hero” of the title is no warrior, but an idealist crusading for ‘Tofty” 
thoughts. The thematic scheme covers “strength, determination, disappoint- 
ment, protest, revived hope,. struggle, and finally triumph of the idea,” in the 
view of Otakar Sourek and Paul Stefan, Dvorak’s biographers. Sometime later 
it invited unfair comparison with Richard Strauss’s Fin Heldenleben, which 
followed it in six months, especially since it was assumed that Dvorak, too, 
intended the Hero's Song as autobiography. Sourek and Stefan find a parallel 
in the “hero’s final triumph” and Dvorak’s own career through the recognition 
and security that had come to him after the early years of struggle and 
uncertainty. 

Jan Lowenbach speaks of the work’s thematic unity and four-part symphonic 
plan as showing how Dvorak adjusted his classical preferences to free dramatic 
exposition. 

A swift opening section, Allegro con fuoco, is followed by a slow movement, 
Poco adagio lacrimoso. After a brief recall of the introductory theme, there follows 
a scherzo section, then a recapitulation of the opening part, with a brilliant climax 
leading to the finale. The main motives dominating the scheme alter and develop 
according to Dvorak’s philosophical plan of struggle toward victory, with new 
contrasts constantly enriching the development. 

Sourek and Stefan have labeled the three themes, “Determination’^ (with 
eight variations), “Disappointment,” and “Solace and Hope,” the third ap- 
pearing first in the middle part of the Adagio section. 

Gustav Mahler, who had been conducting the Vienna Philharmonic since 
Sept. 24, 1898, wrote Dvorak that autumn for permission to conduct his latest 
score, whatever it might be. Dvorak replied by forwarding his two latest com- 
positions, The Forest Dove and A Hero's Song. Mahler wrote back that he was 
“overjoyed” with both, and thus the premiere of Dvorak’s last symphonic work 
occurred in the Austrian capital on Dec. 4, 1898. Prague did not hear it until 
June, 1899, when Oscar Nedbal directed it. According to Mr. Lowenbach, the 
“symphonic poem” took nineteen days to sketch out in full, from Aug. 4 to 23, 
1897, at Vysoka. Although the score was ready for performance on Oct. 25, 
it lay in Dvorak’s desk drawer a year before Mahler received his appointment 
and made his request. 

The lapse of several months of creative inactivity between The Water Sprite 
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d A Hero's Song has been attributed to Dvorak’s grief over the cleat !i td‘ 
ahms, his friend and revered master. Dvorak attended the burial on Apr. 6^ 
97, and was moved to tears by Richard von Perger’s funeral oration. 1 he loss 
patently left him powerless to work. He laid aside sketches for new com- 
sitions, and the publisher Simrock’s reminder that he had promised lirahiiis 
arrange some of his last piano pieces was unavailing. At length Dvorak 
mmed work on a revision of his opera T/ie Jacobins, and soon the impulse 
tne to round out his cycle of symphonische Dichtimgen with a fifth, A Hero s 


"'Carneval/' Overture for Grand Orchestra, Op. 92 

voRAK CONCEIVED thc Camcvol Ot/erture as the middle unit of a ^‘triple 
erturc” designed to convey feelings aroused in him by ‘‘three great creative 
•ces of the Universe— Nature, Life, and Love,” the first and third cmluHiicd 
the companion pieces In der Natur and Othello, 

A melodic theme, recurring in all three overtures, is supposed to reflect the 
uposer’s awe before thc “unchangeable laws of tlic Universe.” 

[n Carneval, Dvorak is said to have imagined “a lonely, contemplative 
inderer” reaching a city at nightfall while a street carnival is in full swing, 
aruments clang on all sides, mingling with thc gay laughter of the revelers, 
10 join in a brisk dance. I'he violins set up a wild cry as tlic wanderer is 
dried “into thc Bohemian revel.” 

As the liubbub subsides the listener is expected to follow “a pair of straying 
^ers.” A solo violin chants a soft theme, with thc haiglish liorn and lhitr\ 
ming in suavely, and a pastoral theme brings “recollection of tranejuil scenes 
nature.” 

rhe peaceful mood is shattered by a return of thc merrymakers, as the 
isquc Slavic dance of the opening section returns. All three themes, “dir 
morous, the patlictic, and the pastoral,” merge, with tlic first dominant, and 
: overture ends in thc first key, A major. 

riic “triple overture” served Dvorak as a “farewell” token wlien he Irfi 
igue for America in the sping of 1<H92 and as a gesture of greeting to the 
w World when he led his first concert here, at the Music I lull (now ( lartirgie 
ill), New York, on Oct. 21, 1892. The first occasion was its wurkl jnrmierr, 

: second its American. 

L. B. 

'^Slavonic Dances,” Op. 46 and Op. 72 

roRAK’s FIRST sct of Slat/omc Dances, issued in 1H7H, carried his name across 
ional boundaries to distant parts. “Like Byron lie awoke m find hirm^elf 
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famous,” wrote W. H. Hadow, “and to look back upon tbc tir 
and disappointment as a man looks back upon his tit cams. 

Indirectly Dvorak had Brahms to thank for the suildcu 
Brahms had spoken highly of Dvorak’s music to the puldishcr 
were enchanted with the folkish charm of the eailiet Maniti 
Simrock commissioned the Bohemian composer to write a 
Dances in the style of Brahms’s Hungarian Damrs. Dvtuak I 
pleted the first of his three Slavonic Rhapsodies wlicn he ptoni 
on the series. In his previous music, he had c<)ntituially rinpl 
Furiant, and Sousedska, but these represented liis first extetuletl 
Czech dance forms. The first of them was ready Mar. 
following in short order. Of the set Nos, 1 and h are huriarus 
Nos. 3 and 4 Sousedskas, No. 2 a Dumka, aiul N<rs. ^ atitl / 
and Allegro assai) Skocnas, or “Spring Dances.’’ 

Sourek and Stefan point out in their biography that Dvnr, 
folk dance here,” appropriating only the rhytiunic Intse, "‘Mehn 
are his personal property,” they write, whereas Bralum 
bodily. On their appearance Louis Ehlert, writing in dir /u 
zeitung, predicted that the Slavonic Dances “wonlii lualr th. 
whole world” because of the “heavenly naturalness mu gun; 
He hailed the “real, naturally real talent” of their iiunptisri ai \ 
manship of the dances, “This is no pa,stit:he pieced tugeihn h 
national echoes,” he remarked, Compo.scil first fi»r puuu« ftu 
were immediately arranged for orchestra liy Dvorak. Siiuiu» 
marks for the set and then proceeded to make a toHuur 
dented sale. Eight years later, when a second she.i! u.i . r.uu 
house paid Dvorak ten times as much. In the intnuu, Dvtua 
had gone up, roughly, one thousand per cent! 

In explaining the quick and unexpected popukiritv i»f dir d.t 
mentions that at the time “nationalism in ttiusic wa% Irgioi 
ciated and the Slavonic Dances came as a di^fim r rrvrkifHai. 
felt, authentic, springing directly from the sou! ol rlir prt»plr. 
Slavic character speaks in every phrase of them tlw %unim !i 
of the Furiants; the whimsical merriment, the t hatm, ihr u 
the ardent tenderness of the lyrical passages/' 

It has been pointed out that the first set, i^aiipiidn.; 
Bohemia, is almost strictly O/cch in style, wtulr ihr 
wider sense, with the feeling prcdcjminaiuly Yugtr*lav m I mi 





Edward Elgar 

>rn: broadheath, near Worcester, England, june 2, 1857. died: Worcester, feb. 

23. 1934* 

From the point of view of one person or another 1 understand all my 
music has been a crime: ''Cockaigne'* the Coronation Ode,"' and the 
''Imperial March'* Yes, 1 believe there are a good many people who 
have objected to them. But 1 li\e to loo\ on the composers vocation 
as the old troubadours or bards did. In those days it was no disgrace 
for a man to be turned on to step in front of an army and inspire . 
them with a song. For my part, I bjiow that there are a lot of people 
who li\e to celebrate events with music. To these people I have given 
tunes. Is that wrong? Why should I write a fugue or something that 
wont appeal to any one, when the people yearn for things which can 
stir them ? — Edward Elgar. 


Variations on an Original Theme ('Tnigma’’), Op. 1>6 

OR A NUMBER of ycars following the first performance of this work in London, 
me, 1899, musical sleuths — ^from tyro to Tovey and back — conducted ex- 
austive research, shall we say?, in the matter of identifying the characters 
rofessed by each of the Variations. Elgar had made cryptic utterances regard- 
ig the hidden personalities in the score, which only served to accelerate the 
unt. “In this music,” he once said, “I have sketched, for their amusement and 
line, the idiosyncrasies of fourteen of my friends, not necessarily musicians; 
at this is a personal matter and need not have been mentioned publicly. The 
Variations should stand simply as a ‘piece’ of music. The Enigma I will not 
«cplain — its ‘dark saying’ must be left unguessed.” 

Nevertheless, the feverish activity of the “sleuths” was partially rewarded, 
ad the rest of the mystery was finally cleared up when Sir Ivor Atkins, a very 
.ose friend of Elgar’s, aired the entire facts in the London Musical Times after 
le composer’s death. 

The fourteen Variations were marked with initials, pseudonyms, or asterisks, 
"he first is a tonal portrait of the composer’s wife. The second represents the 
ianist H. D. Stuart-PowelL The third connotes Richard Baxter Townshend. 
"he fourth describes, so to speak, William M. Baker, a country squire. 

Richard Arnold, son of the poet and essayist Matthew Arnold, is the subject 
£ the fifth. Isabel Fitton, a viola player, is the “Ysobel” of the sixth. The 
“venth Variation, “Troyte,” refers to the aggressive and vehement Arthur 
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Troyte GrifSth. The eighth pays an elegant tribuic W'i 
patrician lady of the preceding generation. 

A. A. Jaeger was the inspiration for the ninth, whi^ h cai f 
‘‘Nimrod.” Of this Variation Elgar said, *‘It is a irinrii i 
evening talk when my friend Jaeger grew n<»hlv eloi|uriir 
on the grandeur of Beethoven and especially ot his s!n\v nu^ 

Dora Penny, an intimate friend, answers ”presrnf f! 
The eleventh, which was productive of much amusrninif iii 
only George Robertson Sinclair, organist of Ilcrctord Garhri 
bulldog Dan, as well. The cellist Basil G. Nevinscni is thr u 
The next discusses Lady Mary Lygon, and the darinrf‘^ tji 
from the Mendelssohn overture Sea-calm and PnHpmmi' V 
the fact that she was on her way to Australia whrii {'.! 
thirteenth Variation. The fourteenth, and final m\c, is d 
portrait. 


Overture, "^Cockaigne (in London 'rown)/ 

^iVnEN THIS overture was first played at a Philhaininfin 
Queen’s Hall, London, on June 20, IWl, it gave ir*r ut 
because it unashamedly tried to portray Londtm in amr, and 
less. “London, as represented by its parks aiul oprn d 

from Knightsbridge to Buckingham Palace, Wr*aitnii‘»?ri 
associations of Church and State, is mirrored in ghnvnig 
Grove said of it. 

However, the mere fact that a comp^j^r hatl rfu|i!«^yri! 
expression of a definite program, of known images, a 
a source of irritation to many minds of a puri%tic turn. 

Sir Donald F. Tovey, brilliant essayist, has wrurm m drlris 

British music is emerging from various burns ot u, 

these forms perhaps the darkest is tliat winch a turn alnuni 
calls ‘‘the inferiority complex.” When, at the tutn at ilir 
his love of London in an overture neither rmur nor In-i viiUjai 
principal impression made on tiie musical cntjctstn at donr ami 
reverential dread at the audacity of the luiglrsh who h 

of the sonata form as if he had the presumptmrt n» undri-a4ni| s 

Tovey goes on to say that ordiestration had nuf prrviiorJ- 
gift of English composers, yet Elgar had suerredrd in bfral 
quite suddenly by his use of “sonata form siafrd in imi 
orchestration.” 
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Further, he admits to finding no “vulgarity in Elgar’s Brass Band as it comes 
[aring down B flat street. . , . The Coc\aigne Overture is true to nature and 
lys its say straightforwardly in terms of the highest art.” 

The overture is scored for double-bassoon, four horns, two trumpets, three 
r five trombones, kettledrums, bass and tenor drums, organ, and the usual 
rings and wood winds. 

The first American performance of the piece took place in Boston at a concert 
E the Boston Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Wilhelm Gericke on 
lov. 29, 1901. On Nov. 8, 1914, Walter Damrosch and the Symphony Society 
E New York offered it in Carneeie Hall. 

° R. C. B. 


^TalstaflF'^ A Symphonic Study for Orchestra 

Vritten eor the Leeds Festival of October, 1913, Elgar’s Falstaff obtained its 
Lmerican premiere by the New York Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 12, 1913. 

: is an out-and-out piece of program music, whose subject is not the hero of 
"he Merry Wives of Windsor, but the Falstaff of Henry IV (1 and 2) and 
lenry F. 

This study — or, as it has also been named, symphonic poem — ^^is in one move- 
lent with two interludes. Recognizably, there are four principal divisions to 
le music, as is also implied in the carefully contrived subtitles of Elgar, though 
one of these divisions is shown in the score. He has named the sections: 

I. Falstaff and Prince Henry 

IL Eastcheap — Gadshill — The Boar’s Head, Revelry and Sleep 

III. Falstaff’s March — The Return through Gloucestershire — The New King 
— The Hurried Ride to London 

IV. King Henry V’s Progress — The Repudiation of Falstaff and His Death. 

Elgar’s hero is by no means the character of Morgann’s description, “made 
ip by Shakespeare wholly of incongruities — a man at once young and old, 
nterprising and fat, a dupe and a wit, harmless and wicked, weak in principle 
nd resolute by constitution, cowardly in appearance and brave in reality; a 
:nave without malice; a lyar without deceit; and a knight, a gentleman and 
. soldier, without either dignity, decency, or honour.” 

The composer flouts the image of Falstaff evoked in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, that “caricature, which, unluckily, is better known to English play- 
oers than the real Falstaff.” He prefers to clothe him with the virtues implicit 
1 three words, — ^knight, gentleman, and soldier — all contained in the last 
lause of Morgann’s statement. 

Another musical interpreter of Falstaff, Giuseppe Verdi, saw the character 
s a “rogue who commits every kind of rascally action, but in an amusing way.” 
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Yet the opera libretto by Arrigo Hoito has its i.h.is also in th 
tion to be found in Henry IV. with particular rrtcicuc t., 
monologue on Honor. 

It is quite obvious, from Elgar s words, tluU hr hiiu%r!f tirn 
support of his hero from sources outside lu^ mwu iiii.igtii 
standing. And though hLs discussion is ahumijnilv 
tions from many writers, the listener mav lonk upMii ihno .1% 
the comprehension of Elgars bahtafl. 

One such is taken from Ha/liu: "Ihe mic spiia luiiiui 
knowledge of the stuff we are nuule the pi.uri4 aI u i .4^111 
fooleries, have no parallel anywliere else. . , . In Mtir pMim 
laughable in the extreme, in atiotltcr tlirv arc ri|tial!\ ailrc fiH^: 
to show what a little thing is liuman htr. 

According to the conquiscr, I'alstatf is irprrsriifrd hnr In 
in the first section, the filth in the sciniid. I hr ptnH ip.d ^*0;* 
piece, depicts the fat knight, “in a gtern mK! tuflhm, If .n 
unprincipled, and luxurious.'’ Ihe tlirrr t^hri ilinur^. i 
“One for clarinet, a chord for liorns atu! aiiswrtun: i J* f- 

high wood winds, which tlic composn has irLitr ! o* fi*.r l:n 
witty in myself, but the cause tliat wu is m mns/ *’ 
ing of an upward crescendo for the irllijs, whuli r. 

“Sweet wag, when thou art king.” 

The fifth ‘‘personal’' Falstaff theme apprai'* a. a "hMaahi 
expression, associated with Shakespratr's WMoin "I jin a 
at half swords with a dozen of them twu hMin * !t*>'r?hr! “ 

The score for this music calls fur twa tlmrn pj !t 
clarinet, two oboe.s, English horn, iwu 
three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympatu, thinn*, tss*# | 


March, "Pomp and Circumstance, *’ in O nia 

Premiered on- Oct. 19, I‘4I1. i,i Livr({N«.l. f iu;!,*!!.!, .»> thr 
concert of the LivcrpKil Orthcsir.tl .Stuiriv, ilus i ..uip.. 
planned scries of Six Milu.try NLiiair-. gcupr ! v.uA-t th - " 
Elgar called it, of Pomp an,! (hratm^umr Ihr ns, 

was given on the .same oct.ision, -aiii-i-.pif niU «!• • • 

he died before rounding ntf the -.rt wnli ,» iim! .Ms.if h '.. s. 
Co include a soldier .s luucr.d numis, tlsr ,h. -s si 

Fallen,” has been suggested .n ,» Intm^ ■.sii.-.trMtr s .i ti.,- ,n. 
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ties taunted Elgar with writing “a plain, honest tune which the man in the 
^et could sing or whistle,” he retorted: 

N’hj should I write a fugue or something that won’t appeal to any one, when 
people yearn for things which can stir them? With regard to the Pomp and 
'cumstance marches, I did not see why the ordinary quick march should not be 
ited on a large scale in the way that the waltz, the old-fashioned slow march, 
1 even the polka have been treated by the great composers; yet all marches on 
symphonic scale are so slow that people can’t march to them. I have some of the 
diet instinct in me, and so I have written two marches of which, so far from 
ng ashamed, I am proud. 

\s further rejoinder, he asked: “Why should a composer always write in an 
Lcting spirit? Why not relax the bow occasionally?” 

ilgar’s D major march follows a simple A-B-A-B pattern, with the rugged 
roductory theme representing A (Allegro, con molto fuoco) and a majestic 
3 theme (Largamente) representing B. After the trio subject is repeated, a 
ounding coda sets in. Shortly after composing the march, Elgar used the 
3 melody as the final chorus of his Coronation Ode, with words by Arthur 
ristopher Benson. So stirring was the effect of the finale at the premiere of 
\ Ode in Queen’s Hall, London, that the composer was brought back to the 
ge five times. One enthusiastic patron shouted down from the balcony: 
et’s have the last part again!” The original trio tune, with Benson’s words, 
[low widely known as “Land of Hope and Glory,” the refrain of which runs 
follows: 


Land of Hope and Glory, Mother of the Free, 

How shall we extol thee, who are born of thee? 
Wider still and wider shall thy bounds be set; 

God who made thee mighty, make thee mightier yet. 


L. B. 




Georges Enesco 

born: dorohoiu, Rumania, aug. 19, i88r. 

People have been puzzled and annoyed because they have been unable 
to catalogue and classify me in the usual way, They could not decide 
exactly what type of music mine was. It was not French after the 
manner of Debussy, it was not exactly German, they declared. In 
short, while it did not sound outlandish, it did not closely resemble 
anything familiar, and people are annoyed when they cannot readily 
classify one . — Georges Enesco. 


''Rumanian Rhapsody in A major/’ Op. 11, No. 1 

Georges Enesco himself conducted the world premieres of his first and second 
Rumanian Rhapsodies at one of Pablo Casals’ concerts in the Salle Gaveau, 
Paris, on Feb. 7, 1908. By then it had become clear that a new voice had joined 
the swelling chorus of European music, a voice from a hitherto quiet corner of 
the music world. Creatively, the history of Rumanian music almost coincides 
with the career of Georges Enesco. Before that there had been good schooling 
and good performance and a great deal of folk singing and dancing. But in the 
art circles of Europe, Rumania had been conspicuous by her absence. 

And in Enesco, Rumania presented a spokesman who combined two great 
virtues. As a technician he could match the best other countries could offer, 
He was a pianist, a violinist, a cellist, an organist, and conductor, and had woe 
acclaim in the Vienna and Paris conservatories. Composers like Faure anc 
Massenet had early recognized his gifts and encouraged him to go on. Then 
Enesco was a staunch nationalist, steeped in the folklore and tradition of hii 
land, and eager to make his music a channel for this legacy. Very early Enescc 
began to write music around his country’s popular songs and dances. Then 
was a Poeme Roumain, a Pastorale Fantasie, and then came the Rumaniar 
Rhapsodies. Of course, there was more to Georges Enesco than folklore anc 
rhapsody. There was music strictly his own, with traces of French and Germai 
influences, to be sure, but music of a sensuous character that reflected persona 
esthetics rather than national moods. Essentially, however, he was and remain 
a Rumanian in music. 

In the First Rumanian Rhapsody, Enesco is, of course, the nationalist. Thesi 
are genuine folk motives that appear and reappear in the pulsing web. Ther 
are dances colored in the rustic ways of the peasantry and themes of a marke( 
.gypsy flavor, all a-throb in a heaving carrousel of rhythm. “There is no hypei 
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^^ment, no devitalizing or polishing up o£ the original tunes,” wrote Olin 
^iies in his review of the Boston premiere in 1912. “They fly by in rotation, 
and faster, wilder and wilder, with capricious changes of rhythm, sudden 
^issimos and mad bursts of tone, and whirling figures that set off the flight 
he main melodies.” 

^d what were these melodies like ? Did the Rumanian folk tune have a 
lity of its own? Yes and no. Enesco himself has said Rumanian music shows 
of Indian and Egyptian folk songs, brought in by nomad captives of the 
-^nt Romans. This may account for the Oriental sensuousness. Then there 
tints of Magyar and Slavic influences and the warmth and animation of 
sources. So that Rumanian folk music is almost a unique amalgam of 
■tiple racial elements. Chief among the types of Rumanian melody are the 
^as (laments) and the dances Sirba and Hora, of which Dinicu’s Hora 
'Cato is a now famous example. 

1 the rhapsodic scheme of the A major, the main role is played by a widely 
iilar drinking song ''Am un leu si vrau sa (“I have a coin and I want a 
ik”). It emerges at the very beginning in fragments given out by the 
inet, answered by the oboe, and before long it is dancing merrily among 
strings. Four other melodies appear in the course of the Rhapsody. They 
::eed each other in a span of growing intensity. Though one or two themes 
developed slightly, the changes are rather shifts in pace and orchestral color. 
- transitions are such as to give the impression of gathering momentum 
'ard an exciting goal. There are moments of deceiving repose, sudden 
dlong sweeps like chromatic descents among the wood winds, and toward 
end a maddening accelerando that seems to catch the frenzy of a dance 
nival at its climax of whirling revelry. 


L. B. 


Manuel de Falla 


born: CADIZ, SPAIN, NOV. 2^, tSjfi. 

Fallds music is completely Spanish in feeling and expression, . ill the 
characteristic features of Spanish popular musk are to he found in 
his wor\s. So authentic is his reconstruction of the native Idioms that 
many critics have classified a tvor^ li\e "El Amor Hrujo ' as a pure 
folklore product. But this ballet contains not a single folk 
though it is directly inspired by the gypsy folklore of Andalusia. The 
process by which Falla achieves this authentic yet personal reconstruc- 
tion is one of assimilation rather than imitation.—d.'sXl.W.Wt C'hasb. 

Three Dances from the Ballet "The Three-cornered Hat” 
("El sombrero de tres picos”) 

(a) Tlie Neighbors, (b) The Miller’s Dance, (c) IhiuiI D.mcr. 

Pedro de Alarcon’s racy novelette El sombrero de tre^ pieoii w.k dir source of 
Manuel de Falla’vS picturesque ballet. The story of the ainonuis ciirirgultir and 
the miller’s wife had come to the attention of Serge tie DiagbilnF, while ihe 
Russian Ballet was touring Spain. It seems that tie !‘alla fun! alrraily wriueri a 
score for a “pantomime” adapted from Alarcon’>s tale by the playwright 
Martinez Sierra. As such, the work had bccti warmly acclaimrtl at the Fdava 
Theater in Madrid. It then bore the title El amr^idor y mtdinera, *\frfr 
de Falla had played parts of the score for DiaghilelT, the norcil ballet iiujnesarb 
urged the composer to rearrange the music for the tlatue. In the ”patiit»iiitmc” 
the story, as Cyril W. Beaumont [xiinis out, “was sti mimitely rsjnrssrit as to 
leave little or nothing to the an of the churcograpiirr.** De l\illa revised the 
score, also adding the Farucca and Jota. Ixonulc Massine, endiwiniril wiib 
Andalusian song and dance, set to w^ork on the choreograjihy. 

For atmosphere Diaghilcfl, cle I'alla, and Massine v'mtcd rtihirfnl out tih 
the-way places in Andalusia. “One night,” writes Beannumt, *\t% ifiry walked 
in the streets, they encountered a blind man, elianring a nieludy in flic 
accompaniment of a broken guitar,” The same mekHiy is wml liy ile India iii 
his score. The ballet El sombrero de ires picos, with chtireograjiliy liy Massiiic 
and decor by Pablo Picasso, was first producerl at the Alluiitihra Thcairr, 
London, on July 22, 1919. Massine danced the Miller, 'I'hainar Karsavina flic 
Miller’s Wife, and Leon Woizikowsky the corregukir. I'wci days Liter liic 
Daily Telegraph said of the new ballet: 

1 %^ 
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er the whole brisk action is the spirit of frivolous comedy of a kind by no 
IS common only to Spain of the eighteenth century. A young miller and his 
are the protagonists, and if their existence be idyllic in theory, it is extraor- 
ily strenuous in practice — choreographically. But that is only another way of 
g that M. Massine and Madame Karsavina, who enact the couple, are hardly 
off the stage, and that both of them work with an energy and exuberance that ; 

5t leave one breathless at moments. The miller and his wife between them, 
ver, would scarcely suffice even for a slender ballet plot. So we have as well an 
ous Corregidor (or Governor), who orders the miller’s arrest so that the way 
be cleared for a pleasant little flirtation — ^if nothing more serious — ^with the ‘ - 

/ating wife. Behold the latter fooling him with a seductive dance, and then i 

ng her admirer with such agility that, in his pursuit of her, he tumbles over a i 

e into the mill stream. But, as this is comedy, and not melodrama, the would-be I 

experiences nothing worse than a wetting, and the laugh, which is turned | 

St him, is renewed when, having taken off some of his clothes to dry them, . 

^one to rest on the miller’s bed, his presence is discovered by the miller himself, i 

in revenge, goes off in the intruder’s garments after scratching a message on I 

^all to the effect that “Your wife is no less beautiful than mine!” i 

the concert suite drawn from the ballet score, the first dance is entitled i 

i Neighbors,” the second “The Miller’s Dance,” the third “Final Dance.” } 

first (Allegro ma non troppo, D major, 3/4) evokes a scene in festive ' ^ 

i as the neighbors gather outside the miller’s house on St. John’s Eve. : 

second (Moderato assai, molto ritmico e pesante, C major, 3/4), typically , ! 

ilusian in its contrast of strong rhythms and languorous melody, depicts ' I 

dEiller’s rough, forthright nature, with its tinge of melancholy. To Joaquin ' 

na this dance “was like an affirmation of Southern art.” The third dance ! ' 

;gro ritmico) is a Jota in triple time, shifting in mood and rhythm and ' 

iting to a brilliant finale, which accompanies the Falstaff-like drubbing ‘ ; 

e amorous magistrate. 


uite from the Ballet Pantomime El amor brujo ("Love 
le Sorcerer”) 

;oRio Martinez Sierra based his libretto for this “ballet with voice and 
stra” on an Andalusian gypsy tale. J. B. Trend observes that the story 
is “from the folk tale, found from Cornwall to Czechoslovakia, in which 
host of the dead lover always appears at the moment when a new lover 
o take his place. . . . Falla’s ballad shows how love lays the specter’ . . . 
he method employed is, as might be imagined, dancing.” El amor brujo 
fiven its premiere at the Teatro de Lara, Madrid, Apr. 15, 1915, with 
*a Imperio as the soloist. Later a concert version was performed at 
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Madrid, during the 1915-1916 season, at one of the events scheduled by the 
Sociedad de Musica, E. Fernandez-Arbos conducting. Arturo Toscanini led 
performances of the complete work at concerts of the Philharmonic Society, 
Mar. 1 and 2, 1928, Sophie Braslau appearing as the assisting artist, and again 
on Apr. 19 and 20, 1934, during his conductorship of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

Jean-Aubrey declares that the thematic material of El amor hrujo is '‘built on 
rhythms, modes, cadences, or forms inspired but never directly borrowed from 

Andalusian folk song We should be wrong to see in Falla nothing but 

an ‘evoker’ of picturesque Spain. He is rather a jioet of Spanish emotion.” 

The score calls for two flutes, piccolo, olx)e, two clarinets, bassoon, two horns, 
two trumpets, tympani, piano, bells, and strings. 

The various episodes of the Suite, together with an English translation of 
the text, follow: 

I. Introduction and Scene (Allegro furioso, ma non trop|io vivo, 3/4). Featured 
in this section is a decisively rhythmic figure, which becomes developed in another 
part. 

II. ‘The Gypsies— Evening” (Tranquillo e misterioso, 3/4). There are thirty, 
three measures of prelude, following which a solo by the oboe ushers in the first of 
the songs. 

III. “Chanson du chagrin d’amour” (Allegro, 3/4, 6/H). 

Ay, I do not know what I feel, nor what passes over me. 

When this cursed gypsy is far away; 

My blood burns from jealousy as fire burns in I lell, 

When the river calls, ay, what docs it want to say? 

What does it mean to say^ Ay! 

For love of another he forgets me, ay! 

My pain tortures me, 

My love poisons me, 

My pain kills me— «ay! 

IV. “The Homecomer” (Vivo, ina v-tm rmppo, 2/4). A muted trumfx^t fibyi j 
solo, followed by fast scales ami glisvamfin in u wind, strings and puinti. 

V. “Dance of Terror” (Allegro rimmo, llie otxie ant! a muted iriii!i|x» 

succeed each other with solos over accoinpaniiiirnt by piano, tympani, liortw am 
strings pizzicato. There is a furious c!ima% and the sourui makes sudden iltilt 
from pianissimo to fortissimo. 

VI. “The Magic Circle” (Andante moko iramiiiillo, 3/4), A mysicrioiw 

— piano, muted strings, ami muted truiu|irts. The flutes echo ihr ci|ienitig pliia.ti 
and the strings close the section. 

The clock strikes twelve (la^nto e bntami), as CamWaf prepares to di%|iet rc 

spirits with her dance. 

VIL “Ritual Dance of Fire” (AHrgfo, ma mm tfcippt*. e firiarifr 2 ^■*1), A ptrlu-4 
of twenty-three measures, the oboe thru tfie inaiti ihciiie, Hutimfiiriiilt th 
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rst violins and both horns (unison) bring on a second theme. Finally first and 
xond violins, together with a flute, announce the third. 

VIII. ^‘Scene’’ (Poco moderato— Allegro— Tempo primo, 3/4). Following a solo 
y the oboe, the strings— fortissimo— reminisce on the theme of the Introduction, 
olos for flute and oboe, and then a fermata. 

IX. * Song of the Will-o-the-Wisp” (Vivo, 3/8). 

Oh, this love’s a Jack-o’-lantern, 

Jack-o’-lantern is his way! 

Then, alas, those black eyes flaming, 

They saw Jack-o’-lantern play! 

Oh, this love . . . etc., etc. 

Alas for the heart that’s sorrowful 
And burns in that flame alway. 

Oh, this love . . . etc., etc. 

X. Pantomime” (Allegro, 3/4). The theme of the Introduction is developed by 
le full orchestra. A pause, and then begins a poetic nocturne in G major (Andan- 
no tranquillo, 7/8). 

A solo cello sings a tender song over a whispered accompaniment by flutes, 
:rings and piano. And later the first violins and violas take up the lyrical strain. 
V'hile the strings play a soft series of chords, the oboe floats above them (molto 
'anquillo, poco rubato). Now the cello’s song is sweetly recalled by a solo violin; 
nd solos for horn and trumpet end the section. 

XL **I)ancc of the Game of Love” (Allegretto mosso, 3/8, 3/4). 

You are that wicked gypsy that a gypsy loved. 

The love she gave you, you did not deserve. 

Who could have said that you would betray her for another?. 

« # * 

I am the voice of your destiny, 

I am the fire in which you burn, 

I am the wind in which you sigh, 
lam the sea in which you drown. 

XIL Finale— ‘Morning Chimes” (Allegretto tranquillo, 4/4). 

And now the day is dawning. 

Ring out, O bells, ring out! 

For the glory of my love returns. 


R. C. B. 




Gabriel Faure 

born: pamiers, France, may 12, 1845. park, nov. 4, 1924. 

h is not difficult to see why Faure s example was inspiring to a gen- 
eration of composers who were quickly tiring of impressionism, 

They easily overlooked the fact that Faure had his roots in the 
romantic movement, because his was a pre-Wagnerian brand of 
romanticism — delicate, reserved, and aristocratic. Moreover, no matter 
what its derivation may have been, it possessed all the earmarks of 
the French temperament: harmonic sensitivity, impeccable taste, 
classic restraint, and a love of clear lines and well-made proportions, 

— Aaron Copland. 

Ballade for Piano and Orchestra in F sharp major, Op. 19 

riginally written for piano solo in 1881, the Ballade was later made into the 
Kent orchestral version. Alfred Cortot, celebrated French pianist and cham- 
)n of French music, discusses the work in his book La Musique francaise 
piano:, 

VI. Faure’s individuality is recognizable at once in the completely novel concep- 
Q of a form that seemed to have been fated, by Romanticism, to the exclusive 
Dression of passionate and heady emotion. To the contrary, the work is calm and 
itrolled in an atmosphere of quiet happiness, which emphasizes an instrumental 
hnique, deliberately light and pellucid, . . . 

rhe grace of the orchestral version, where the added instruments assume part 
the original harmonic framework, seems to me greater than that for the piano, 
e variety of timbres accentuates, yet without allowing it to predominate, the play 
translucent, quicksilver virtuosity, the swirl of arpeggios, the rushing flight of 
les, the mad ripple of trills, and from this point of view holds several attractive 
difications. 

rhough he composed a number of large works, such as the D minor 
mphony, Op. 40, the present work, the Violin Concerto, Op. 14, the Requiem 
d some others, Faure is best known for his chamber music and songs. Among 
other compositions are his only opera Penelope (produced at Monte Carlo, 
ir. 4, 1913) and also incidental music for quite a few dramatic productions, 
tably Alexandre Dumas’ Caligula, Edmond Haracourt’s Shylock, after 
akespeare, and Julius Caesar, by the last-named. 

rhe distinguished American composer, Aaron Copland, has written of 
ure in his book Our New Music: 

,t is true, of course, that Faure’s influence was confined almost exclusively to 
ince. Nevertheless, as he was head of the Paris Conservatory for fifteen years and 
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: teacher of Ravel, Florcnt Schmitt, Roger Ducasse, Nadia Btnilaugcr, ;uul many 
ler leading figures in French musical life, his artistic principles gained l^roatl 
:ulation. 

dt was during the last twcntydive years of Ids life, wlicn I'aure had alreatiy 

5 scd the half-century mark- from about IH^KS to that he really found 

nsclf as a composer. I'his means that Imurf's best wotk was written at a lime 
len impressionism held the center of the stage in Fratice. It follows, therefore, 
it interest in his wtu'k was quite ovcrshatiuwetl hv the nmte spectacular achieve-' 
nts of Debussy. Nevertheless, if he was aide to steer a ctuirse all Ids tnvn, 
npletely free of impressionist influence, it was because ot tltc strongly prrst>nai 
iracter of his musical nature. 

E. C. E. 

'Tavane’’ and ''Fileusc’^ 

atRKs Pavane is tjftcn ccmiparetl with Ravels Pamne pmtr une Infmie 
hink% aiul even contused with it. Yet, despite the elegiac mot»d dominating 
;h, they diller wiriely in mrlodic atul harmonic irearment. Ilesidrs, a chorus 
optional in the F'aure score, the full title of winch I'rarls, IKwme poisr iirfhn-' 
, iwee eJurar iui liNtam. 'fhe piece dates from IHS7 atul was premiered in 
ris a year later. I'lic score calls for w*ootl winds and htuiis in pairs, besules 
lags, lake tlir Ravel /\irarir, the wt»rk is buih arouml a single basic theme, 
;iouuced by solo lluie (Andante mottt» nuiileiaio) at the second measure 
tinst pi/zicato figures in the second violms atul violas. 

Ilic delicately woven iiurdiute Piltusr is taken Ironi Fanre's incidental 
isic to an English versiiui td Mautive Martn lim Ids tragic stage fable /V/Zear 
KlcUsiindr, 1 he translation was matle for Mrs, Pairitk ( lamphrll, svho fust 
:H’arcil in it at the Piincr ot Wales 'fhrarrr, l.ondou, on funr dE IHUH. 
tirrica first heard the Eaiiir score as pan ot that pnnhufitui duimg Nfis. 
mplicll s tour in l*dld. As an orthrstral suite tlie ruusit wah lust hratii al a 
mourrus i'oncrrt tti I’aris tm bVb. k 1‘^tU, aiui then ionsntrd ot rhirr pirves: 
dml(\ lultii^r, ami 0 / Mtliuanit. It svas tinis published by |. I laiiielle 

Baris in PdlL A Sii'ilicfint w.is subseijuentlv adde*! ft« the suiir, 
fhe French worrl fiitHH* inrans "’spinner, “ llir nuisrc (Andanimo. rjuast 
"grrtto, (f major, a/ "k), consnuitmg the playE sninut rntr’ai ir, sets dir nu«»l 
die opening scene of Act III, the stage ihtrttions tor whuh irad; looni 
the castle, FellAis and Mflisande are ihstovrirtk 4\{rlisaiidr is at the !.i,ii'k 
the room, spinning^’ Musii'ally, M.artrrliiuk's plav rvtikrs tlir n.mir tit 
hussy, rather than that of l'‘amr. DrbussyA tanums lyiu' thaiiia lV//f» 0 ' rr 
disanJe was staged for die fitst time at the F)(rta (4Utm[ur in Pat is, in 
'll Mary Cktrdrn as dir wisthil wiHiilland wad. ‘ftir ’hrvobiOoiiai y“ wore 
•frtl iiji a sharp coin rovrrsy. Icnnf s, antedating it bv tom vrais and less 
tirthtHiojc in klioiii, made its way pcai'efully into the coiurii irpriiofy. 


1,, It. 




Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez 

born: RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, NOV. 4, 1 897. 

A Brazilian music critic has called Fernandez ''hrasilArissimo” in 
appreciation of his devotion to the spirit of native foU^cnc* Fernandez 
uses both the method of actual quotation of popular songs and the in- 
vention of original melodies in the native vein , — ^Nicolas Slonimsky. 


atuque’' from the Suite '^Reisado do Pastoreio'' 

SED IN 1930, “Batuque” — subtitled “Danza di negri” — is part of an 
ral suite, Reisado do Pastoreio, It was first performed in Rio de Janeiro 
29 of that year by the National Music School orchestra, with Francisco 
conducting. The American premiere of “Batuque” occurred in Boston 
r. 4, 1937, at a concert of the State Symphony Orchestra, with the 
m Burle Marx conducting. It was also performed at the World’s Fair 
Festival on May 4, 1939, with the same conductor, and at the Lewisohn 
n on July 16, 1942, when Efrem Kurtz directed the New York 
’monic-Symphony. Mr. Kurtz led the first performance by the Society 
negie Hall on Mar. 21, 1943. The NBC Symphony has also played it. 
three-part Suite consists of a ‘‘Reisado” (song and dance of the Magi), 
l” (“Tune”), and “Batuque” (“Danza di negri”). Said to have been 
t to Brazil by African slaves, the “batuque” is defined as “a style of 
Df the Negroes,” with the Portuguese verb batucar meaning to dance 
uque. Nicolas Slonimsky was quoted by John N. Burk, annotator of 
iton Symphony Orchestra, in describing the “batuque” as a Negro dance 
marked by “strong, insistent rhythms, against the background of an 
) figure, which would, when translated into Western terms, classify it 
le passacaglia.” 

Titing “Batuque,” Fernandez had in mind some “mysterious Negro 
of the Brazilian jungle. On the first page of the score appear the words: 
night. From the forest comes a somber rhythm of dancing. It is the 
Batuque of the Negroes. A fierce crescendo carries it to the point of 
>m.” The scoring is for one flute, two piccolos, two oboes, English horn, 
irinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons and contra-bassoon, four horns, three 
ts, three trombones, tuba, tympani, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, 
n, piano, and strings. 

Revista Brasileira de Musica of June, 1938, observed that if Fernandez’s 
lisguised his Brazilian origin, “Batuque” alone would certify it. “It is 
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utterly Enr/illaiiA it inKistcil, *Avith no trace of any element not stemming 
from cite native stnlA Acctnaliiig to the writer, strongly dissonant har 
monies prepare the ear and spirit it^r the Negro mystery; the basses announc< 
the tetise and barhamiis atmt»s{)hcre iti which tlie tragedy of the race will N 
enacted.'* lArnarulez iitakes marked use in the ‘iiatiupie” of the Mixolydiai 
mode dominant in Negro Rra/.ilian folk music. A theme of “African cantilena’ 
first chantctl by the ht»rn, runs through the work as “an ineflahle lament.’ 
Over the persisterii rhythm of the basses, the “lament” grows in ctdor and vigo 
against varying coiintrrjKunt. l‘hc scheme is luildly polytonal, ntaahly when 
the “ritual” is supjioscd to grow frctwicil aiul “the assembly is seized with at 
almtist jKiranoie delirium.’* 

Fcrnaiule/ has still another symphonic 'iiatuque” tu his credit, derivinj 
from his folk opera Maiu'sane, based on a lira'/.ilian legend. It won the Nev 
Music pri/.r at the Ikigota EVstival in RHH. In all his music, Fernandez strive 
to apply nunlrru irchnical resources to the full exploitation of native rhythm 
and melodies, lie tlors lua hesitate tti ijuoie freely from popular sources when 
necessary for color and aitiiosphere. 

Ecrnatulc/. has lirrti callrtl “brasileirissiuKio second only to Heitor Villa 
Lobos in natkmal csteetu, lie sttulied at the Itistitute Nacional dc Mnsica it 
his native Hun hectaning juofessor of harmotiy there is His Trio Bra 

silemh largely hawi! on bilk themes, won first prize in an Internationa 
Comi'Hisrrs* Eionirst in Rui m EkM. EVrnandez lountletl tlw magazine lUus 
traam A/io/ra/ in aud in l*Ho was appomtetl itirrcior of the Braziliat 

conservatory. As coiuliutor he has narreil Sottth Antcrka anti Caiba. 


.L, B. 



Arthur Foote 

born: SALEM, MASS., MAR. 5 , 1 853 . DIED: BOSTON, APR. 8 , I937* 

He }{new what he wanted to say and how he wanted to say it. Thus 
his music was distinguished by clarity and directness, good taste and 
craftsmanship. To say that it is not great music is not to beiittle its 
importance in its day.—]Qii'tt Tasker Howard. 


Suite for String Orchestra in E major, Op. 63 

The Suite was written in 1907. All told there arc three sections to the conip» 
sition, a Pizzicato replacing an earlier second movement, llie work was given 
its first performance at a Boston Symphony concert in Boston on Apr, 16, IW, 
under Max Fiedler’s direction. It was published the same year and dedicated 
to Fiedler. The composer’s own description of the complete score follows: 

The Prelude (E major, 2/2) is brief and is base<l throughout on the first phrase 
of eight notes; it is of a flowing melodic character with much imitation among the 
several voices. 

The Pizzicato (A minor, 6/8) is continuously so; it is interruptai by an Adagicllo 
(F major, 3/4) which is played with the l>ow (arco), the instruments bring nuitriL 

The Fugue is in E minor, 4/4, and is pretty thoroughly |ilaimrd out. %vith a it*rig 
pedal point just at the last return of the theme; there are no itivrrsi(»ns <jr uugmrtt 
tations, etc. The first four notes of the theme arc hcartl often by themselves, ami, if 
those notes are observed by the listener at their first entrances, die I'ugue will br 
very clear at the first hearing. 

Arthur Foote, a music pujiil of Jolm Knowles Paine at Harvard Clullrge, 
later studied organ and piano with B. J. Lang. He was (uganiM td’ the Ifirsi 
Unitarian Church, lioston, from IH7H to PTH He rnatle many apjicMrauvrs uImi 
as pianist, though composition was his major love. He wrote m.mv works, 
including orchestral pieces, items for diorms and orchestra, many diaiitlicr 
compositionSj and some 150 songs. 
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Lukas Foss 


born: BERLIN, AUG. 1 5, I922. 

The artist who feels that his art is not an escape from the world, but 
a direct expression of it, this artist always has the urge to come to 
grips with the problems of his time and see\s their solution in his 
particular field of expression. Time can thus become a great incen- 
jf/Ve .—L ukas Foss, 


rhe Prairie,” a Cantata for Mixed Chorus, Four Solo 
>ices, and Orchestra 

Cantata is a setting of Carl Sandburg’s poem ‘Trairie” (from the 
ioa Cornhusf{ers)j as adapted by the composer. It obtained its first per- 
nce— by the Collegiate C>horale, Robert Shaw, director — in the Town 
ria May 15, 1944. On that occasion the printed program contained this 
leat by Mr. FosSs: 

attempt to develop an oratorio style based on the American soil and spirit is 
:w, but Sandburg’s epic poem, it seems to me, offers new possibilities in its 
and almost religious approach. It is a new expression of an old faith drawn 
:he native soil. The protagonist, simply, is the prairie, but through this poem 
■airie grows until it becomes the symbol for the all-embracing principle of 
h itself. 

Foss's own explanation of his work follows: 

: opening movement, which has the nature of a prologue, speaks of the prairie, 
arc accustomed to visualize it. The author, in a pastoral tenor solo, sings of 
valleys and far horizons, and the music breathes fresh air. After this pastoral 
action, a fugue is heard in the orchestra, above which the chorus takes up 
theme in the manner of a chorale, lliis is the voice of the prairie: “I am here 
tlie cities are gone. I am here before the cities come. ... I am dust of men. 
who have seen the red births and the red deaths of sons and daughters, 

‘ peace or war, 1 say nothing and wait.” 

a complete contrast, a folklikc movement follows, but the melodies remain 
al tliroughout tlic work, no native tunes having been used. With the reentry 
^ chorus, the prairie becomes “mother of men, waiting.” Then the author 
far liack into the past and we see the cities rising on the prairie, out of the 
while the chorus chants of the years when the red and the white man met. 
lie voice calls out: “ Fo a man across a thousand years I offer a handshake, 
to him: Brother, mal(c the story short, for the stretch of a thousand years is 
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n rugged 5/4 and 7/4 rhythms follows what may be styled the industrial 
mding with a fugue for male voices on the words: “What brothers these in 
: of a thousand years ” A lyrical intermezzo brings us back to the prairie, 
isists of a short a capella chorus “Cool Prayers,” a soprano song, “O Prairie 
id a scherzando duet, “Songs Hidden in Eggs.” These are held together 
amy litde shepherd’s lay, a nostalgic wood-wind refrain of the prairie. The 
oice introduces the seventh and last section, and everyone joins in the final 
) the future, expressing the healthy and sunny optimism unique to this 
“I speak of new cities and new people. I tell you the past is a bucket of 
I tell you there is nothing in the world, only an ocean of tomorrows.” 
aving opened to us the past and the present, the prairie announces the 
Tomorrow is a day.” 

: Artur Rodzinski’s direction The Prairie was given its first Phil- 
e-Symphony performance on Jan. 18, 1945. 

Ligh Lukas Foss is of foreign birth, he prefers to be— and generally is — 
ed an American composer. Arriving in the United States at the age of 
with four years’ attendance at the Paris Conservatory already to his 
e was exposed, during his most formative years to the American idea. 
T, he reached his majority in this country, duly becoming a citizen, 
:onfesses to a feeling and appreciation of it equal to those of a devoted 
)n. He entered the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, where he 
:omposition with Rosario Scalerio, conducting with Fritz Reiner, and 
ith Isabelle Vengerova. He was graduated with honors three years later, 
me a member of Serge Koussevitzky’s conducting classes at the three 
sessions of the Berkshire Music Center and, while there, he also took 
ndemith’s courses in composition. Subsequently, he worked with the 
'shed composer at Yale University. 

OSS has composed a number of works, most of which have obtained 
mce. He wrote incidental music to Shakespeare’s The Tempest on 
ion from the King-Coit School for a Theater Guild production of the 
e score was a Pulitzer Prize winner in 1942. The League of Composers 
mted his Sonata for Violin and Piano, a trio of pieces for two pianos, 
uo for Cello and Piano, all of which have also been given radio per- 
^s. An Allegro Concertante, several piano, two-piano and violin works, 
r items are included in the list. On Oct. 15, 1943, the Boston Symphony, 
le direction of Serge Koussevitzky, offered the premiere of a purely 
l1 composition by Mr. Foss. Its title, too, is The Prairie, Yet the re- 
re ends almost there, for the only relationship between it and this 
lies in the fact that the composer built his orchestral score on themes 
latter. 

R. C. B. 
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Cesar Franck 

born: liege, Belgium, dec. io, 1822. died: Paris, nov. 8, 1890. 

All true creators must be in advance of their time and must of neces- 
sity be misunderstood by their contemporaries, Cesar Franc\ was no 
more of an exception to this rule than other great musicians have 
been; li\e them, he was misunderstood . — Guy Ropartz. 


Symphony in D minor 

L Lento; Allegro non troppo. II. Allegretto. III. Allegro non troppo. 

Mild-mannered and serene, an angel in piety, C&ar Franck was the last man 
on earth designed by nature and God to become a storm center. But the pious 
and humble organist of Sainte Clothilde, the Conservatory teacher who had 
made daily rounds of instruction for a few extra francs, had found the key to 
a new art. And promptly believers hailed him as a musical Messiah. Just as 
readily flocked the disbelievers to deride and silence him. Partisanship clashed 
noisily about his head. To his disciples he was the maitre of maltres, the angel 
of a new Annunciation. To his detractors he had betrayed French music to 
German academicism. To the composers who clustered lucratively about the 
opera houses he was enigma and anathema both. Rabid nationalists concerned 
with keeping the tradition of French verve and gaiety brushed the new music 
aside as the work of an alien, a Belgian, a Walloon. What had Paris to do with 
deep, sober thought in music and the chanting of celestial choirs? 

Definitely something new was to sweep like a tide over French music, and 
this modest and serene soul, steeped in the Catholic faith and a classicist at 
heart, was responsible. For a vision had come to Pere Franck, and men who 
have visions have followers. And their followers must arm against infidels. 
In the deep recesses of his soul Franck had viewed divinity. Like many before 
him he gave his vision glowing utterance. Painters, poets, and prophets before 
him had gloried in the unveiled mysteries of the Beyond. They were called 
mystics. Cesar Franck belonged in their company, and a new word entered the 
teeming glossary of music— mysticism, dlndy, Chausson, Ropartz, among 
others, were to propound the new gospel. And their testament was the D minor 
Symphony. 

To express this fervent message, Franck employed the full resources of 
classical form, but his idiom was romantic — ^fiery and personal. His methods 
and technic were modern. He viewed design with the discipline of an eight- 
eenth-century composer, and he was launching an epochal device of composi- 
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tion, one never fully exploited before, the cyclical form. He organi'/ed his 
material with superb singleness of aim. The plan of his symphony, fully 
expounded, was a marvel of logic and evolution. And this, too, incensed the 
champions of freedom in French art. In short, Franck hatl couched his vision 
in solidly grounded terms. Knowing the man, his gocxlness and honesty, his 
disciples did not misplace their faith. 

For Franck regarded his work in music as a mission. For it he sacriticctl 
prospects of worldly gain. Fame never entered his scheme of things. The glory 
came after him. He considered his art as a sacred trust and himself a mere 
witness of the Light. Sincerity was the keynote oi his ctccd, Sh*im, piciciHc, 
and bombast were alien to it. Accordingly, the I> minor Symphony, whatever 
its structural faults, is the work of a supreme artist intent on alisolmr friilli in 
revealing himself and his faith through an ex[)ressivc medium, h'ew iiuiMcal 
works come as close to saintliness. In shaping his rapture, technic aiu! ioriii 
merged and dissolved. The result was pure vision in terms of music. In die Imi 
analysis, art becomes as irrelevant to the artist as religioti to the saint. 

Debussyites and Franckists have often come to grips over tlie rrsirciive 
claims of their founding fathers. Mysticism and itnpressitaiism would seem in 
be poles apart, the one a sudden grasp of divine truth, the tnher a kcTU diseijslitir 
of the senses, at best symbolism. Yet Debussy's tinctured skies am! sras and 
Franck’s angelic whirrings have much in common, lioth report llaslirs of ijinck 
insight. Intuition is their open sesame to fresh sources of ktauvirdgr, lioiti dwell 
in a starlit cosmos of imagination, and the world is tlie ikhrr lor tlirn jter* 
ceptions. Given the sincerity of the artist and a valid medium of expression, ihc 
stimulus can be a darting gold fisli or an inner glow tif lirtcr iaitlu What ftic 
artist does with the material makes the dilfcrence. 

Not since Bach had music reentered (kahic catliedrals so piously tkid. lakr 
the organ works of the Leipzig master, the I) miruir fsymjitniuy evokes iiriages 
of naves and vaults. A kind of winged ecstasy nuHiurs to the topmost \|Hm 
One hears the eerie chants of unseen choirs. A smell of incettse hirers in. Wiihiii 
this temple of his art, Franck knelt and iitracd his ga/.e upward. All hr* titaibis 
and yearnings came forth. Oornpasskm ami c<»mfort suftruri! his pleas, Pres- 
ently the curtains parted, llie devout man was ausUTted. l‘riiiiii|di and 
rejoicing rang from above in a blazing Hallelujafi. 

Cesar Franck was sixty**scvcn years tilcl wdien the l^aris ( 'ousrrvafttrv iiritirsira 
rather reluctantly premiered the D minor Symphony, lie was imlilfrrrtn in 
acclaim. His previous compositions had rcaclicd a small public, in sjuie of a 
tireless clique of well-wishers. His work was done. Hr had enir iiiorr vrar lo 
live. Never doubting that: he liad left an emiuring hymn of fanli for pnstniiv, 
he turned a deaf car to the raw contention .set off by hr* Svtitpltotiv. At ilir 
premiere everything went against it, ILc musicians w^rr apaitiriic. ITir j.iiiliiic 
was puzzled. The enemy cabals were bitterly <lcrisivc, llic profrsstn*! ratsed 
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r hands in horror over tiie use of the English horn in a symphony. Charles 
mod, the darling of the opera, flailed the work with a ready dictum: ‘‘The 
mation of incompetence pushed to dogmatic lengths.” 

/"hen Franck arrived home after the concert his family huddled about him 
ir for news of the performance. Did the public like the symphony? What 
they say? Who was there? Was there a great ovation? How did it go? 
it all Franck replied simply: “Oh, it sounded well; just as I thought it 
lid.” 

L. B. 

he symphony is dedicated to Henri Duparc. It is scored for two flutes, two 
es, one English horn, two clarinets, one bass clarinet, two bassoons, four 
ils, two trumpets, two cornets-a-piston, three trombones, bass tuba, a set of 
e kettledrums, harp, and strings. 

pening with a Lento (D minor, 4/4) the symphony offers first a phrase 
ch is the foundation for the movement’s first theme, given to the cellos and 
es. Some thirty measures of development lead to an Allegro non troppo 
minor, 2/2). Here the theme is allotted to all the strings, and it attains a 
^lopment. After a repetition of the opening passage a new theme enters 
the plan, molto cantabile, F major, for the strings. A third theme of 
>rous quality follows; developed, it prefaces a free fantasia. The introduc- 
theme reappears in canonic imitation among the brasses. There is a 
mption of the Allegro non troppo subject, which leads to the end of the 
^ement. 

i the second movement (Allegretto, B flat minor, 3/4), pizzicato chords 
strings and harp serve as introduction for the main motive, a doleful one, 
ed by the English horn. Clarinet, horn, and flute take up the material, 
>wed by the violins which give out another theme, dolce cantabile, B flat 
or. The English horn and other wind instruments discuss the main theme 
ne key of B flat minor. A section of a more animated nature comes next, in 
ch the lively subject is first given to the violins, pianissimo. Against this 
clarinets utter a second subject in the section, which is developed in modu- 
ry fashion up to the return of the main theme of the movement. A 
bination of themes brings the movement to a close. 

he finale (Allegro non troppo, 2/2) begins with some measures of intro- 
ion. A chief subject makes its appearance, dolce cantabile, in the cellos 
the bassoons. Following a sixty-measure period, the brasses supply a phrase 
* major, to which the strings respond. The cellos and basses now advance 
elancholy motive. At this point the opening theme of the second movement 
inounced by the English horn to a triplet accompaniment. There is a retard 
ne tempo. Excerpts of themes from the second and third movements run 
ilternate course. The . original tempo returns. There is a crescendo and a 
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restatement of the first D major theme, fortissimo. The main subject oj 
second movement is also played with immense sonority. With the subsi 
of the music there appears again the third theme of the first movement, lea 
to a coda, whose pattern is dependent on the chief themes of the first movei 
together with the first theme of the finale. 


c. 




George Gershwin 

^ORN: BROOKLYN, N. Y., SEPT. 26, 1 898. DIED: HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., JULY II, I937. 

Gershwin proved in his own achievements what Paul Whiteman and 
I had always believed when we were first associated in his band: that 
the better elements of jazz could be incorporated into art music and 
be the basis of a series of symphonic creations typically expressive of 
our nation , — Ferde Grofe. 


American in Paris’’ 

TYPICAL YOUNGSTER of the big city, one who could “take care of himself,” 
atever the occasion, George Gershwin took up music quite suddenly. He 
ird a schoolmate, Max Rosen, play some litde number like Humoresque in 
: assembly hall, one day. Right there and then he decided to look into “this 
tsic stuff.” Making the acquaintance of Rosen, he began to ply him with 
nations, and before long he was practicing the piano (instead of the violin) 
the house of another friend. 

■ie became so proficient that when the family bought a piano he amazed 
:ryone with his expert performance of the current popular tunes. Music 
>ons now were a matter of course. Some time later he even took instruction 
harmony. 

»Vhen Gershwin was sixteen years of age he obtained a position with the 
isic publishing house of J. H. Remick & Company. He functioned as a 
ng plugger,” a calling in which pianistic gifts were — and probably still are — 
ondary to the ability to ‘‘spot” the songs of the publishers’ catalogue with 
eminent artists. He was a salesman, in other words, trying to persuade 
gers, dancers, etc., to use his employers’ songs in their acts. That, of course, 
s preradio exploitation. 

n 1916, a piece of his When You Want 'Em You Can't Get 'Em, When 
t^'ve Got 'Em You Don't Want 'Em was accepted for publication. Shordy 
xeafter another was published. In all, he earned the round sum of twelve 
lars for those two early essays. He continued with the writing for a time 
finally, completely discouraged, began to look for something more tangible, 
aething that promised a weekly pay envelope. 

rhe position of rehearsal pianist for a Dillingham-Ziegfeld production, 
ss 1917, was offered to him. He took it gladly. In the meantime, he was 
king a good deal of headway among the cognoscenti, because of his clever 
no playing. Through a series of circumstances he was given the opportunity 
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to write his first score for a revue, La La, Lucille, which was produced in 1919. 

A song, “Swanee,” written in that year, became such a sensation tluit it was 
interpolated in a show Sinbad, which starred Al Jolson. lltcn came a long 
string of scores for the Broadway stage, including tliose for George Whites 
Scandals; Lady, Be Good; Oh, Kay; Stride up the Band; Funny Face; Girl 
Crazy; Of Thee I Sing and others, in addition to a galaxy of scores for the 
movies. 

When, early in 1924, Paul Whiteman, the “King of Jazz," decitled to go 
symphonic in grand style he approached Gershwin, suggesting that he write a 
concert work for his famous orchestra. The composer, wlio had nc»t Ik^cu with- 
out his higher ambitions, accepted with alacrity, and in three weeks the scare 
of the Rhapsody in Blue was ready. Whiteman's own pianist and arranger, 
Ferde Grofe, did the editing — the mystery is how much?— and the orchestration 
of the piece. 

It was given its first performance by the Whiteman Orchestra, %vith Gershwin 
as soloist, in the old Aeolian Hall on Feb. 12, 1924. lire com|>osititm met with 
instantaneous success. Since then it has been played with sontctliing like 
regularity in many parts of tlie world. Other orchestral wc»rks hillowc'd, arttong 
them the Concerto in F, the Second Rha()sody, ami An American in /VnV. 

An American in Paris was commissioned by Dr. Walter I)amrt»Hh for 
performance by the Philharmonic-Sympliony Society. It tibtained its pretnirre 
on Dec. 13, 1928. 

Of this music Gershwin’s friend and colleague Derms lavlor wrote an 
enlightening essay, which was utilized in the pnjgram mars o! tlir Sf»cirrv 
when the work was first given. It is herewith reprinted; 

By its composers own confession, An American in idris is an attnnptrii irron 
ciliation between two opposing schools of musical though* a l\n' lunname as ti 
were, imposed upon two customarily warring camps. It is pmgtam muoa m char 11 
engages to tell an emotional narrative; to convey, in terms of sound, thr smtrssivr 
emotional reactions experienced by a Yankee tourist (pcrha|is hotn Ihoadway i 
adrift in the City of: Light. It is ai)soIutc music as well, in ttiar its Miuituir c, 
determined by considerations musical rather than literary <ir diamaiic. Thr pmr, 
while not in strict sonata form, resembles an exieiuleti symphonK movrinmr m iliai 
it announces, develops, combines, and recapitulates drfmitr ihmirs. Gnly, whrrras 
the ordinary symphonic movement is baseil upon two firincipal ctirmes, AmrruM 
in Paris manipulates five. 

While Mr. Crershwin has been hcarti to hope- —and proiiably in vmii iltai Ins 
new work can be absorbed and enjoyed purely as a picic of' otihrsuai imiMi, hr 
admits that An American in Parts (which, odtlly enougig was hngrly wjifirn m 
Paris) follows a fairly explicit story. What folhnvs is hasnl upon Ch-idiwiihs 
own version of the succession of events, augmented by a lew driails *.t.i|iphril by the 
helpful commentator and"~as unrepudiaied by die ccini|Kisrf. 
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5fou are to imagine, then, an American, visiting Paris, swinging down the 
lamps-Elysees on a mild, sunny morning in May or June. Being what he is, he 
rts without preliminaries, and is ofl at full speed at once, to the tune of The First 
alki ng Theme, a straightforward diatonic air, designed to convey an impression 
Gallic freedom and gaiety. 

Our American’s ears being open, as well as his eyes, he notes with pleasure the 
.mds of the city. French taxicabs seem to amuse him particularly, a fact that the 
:hestra points out in brief episodes introducing four real Paris taxi horns (im- 
rted at great expense for the occasion). These have a special theme allotted to 
‘:m (the driver, possibly?), which is announced by the strings whenever they 
pear in the score. 

Having sately eluded the taxis, our American apparently passes the open door of 
calc where, it: one is to believe the trombones. La Maxixe is still popular, 
[hilarated by this reminder of the gay nineteen-hundreds, he resumes his stroll 
rough the medium of the Second Walking Theme, which is announced by the 
irinet in French with a strong American accent. 

Both themes arc now discussed at some length by the instruments, until our tourist 
.ppens to pass— something. The composer thought it might be a church, while 
e commentator held out for the Grand Palais — where the Salon holds forth. At all 
cats, our hero docs not go in. Instead, as revealed by the English horn, he 
spcclfully slackens his pace until he is safely past. 

At this point, the* American’s itinerary becomes somewhat obscured. It may be 
at he continues down the Champs-Elys^es; it may be that he has turned off — the 
rnposcr retains an o(icn mind on the subject. However, since what immediately 
isues is technically known as a bridge passage, one is reasonably justified in 
suming that the Ckrshwin pen, guided by an unseen hand, has perpetrated a 
usical pun, and that when the Third Walking Theme makes its eventual appear- 
icc our American has crossed the Seine, and is somewhere on the Left Bank, 
crcainly it is distinctly less (rallic than its predecessors, speaking American with a 
rcnch intonation, as befits that region of the city where so many Americans fore- 
nlicr. ** Walking” may be a misnomer, for despite its vitality the theme is slightly 
tlcntary in character, and becomes progressively more so. Indeed, the end of this 
ction of the work is couched in terms so unmistakably, albeit, pleasantly, blurred, 
to suggest that tite American is on the terrasse of a caf6, exploring the mysteries 
' an Anise dc Lozo. 

And now the orchestra introduces an unhallowed episode. Suffice it to say that a 
)b violin approaches our hero (in the soprano register) and addresses him in the 
lost charming broken Imglish; and his response being inaudible — or at least 
nintcUigiblc -repeats the remark. This one-sided conversation continues for some 
tile time. 

Of course, one hastens to add, it is possible that a grave injustice is being done to 
otli auilior and protagonist, and that the whole episode is simply a musical transi- 
on. Tlu- latter interpretation may well be true, for otherwise it is difficult to believe 
diat ensues: our hero becomes homesick. He has the blues; and if the behavior of 
le orchestra be any criterion, he has them very thoroughly. He realizes suddenly, 
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overwhelmingly, that he does not belong to this place, that he is that most wretched 
creature in all the world, a foreigner. The cool, blue Paris sky, the distant upward 
sweep of the Eiffel Tower, the bookstalls on the quay, the pattern of horse-chestnut 
leaves on the white, sun-flecked street — ^what avails all this alien l>cauty? He is no 
Baudelaire, longing to be “anywhere out of the world.” The world is just what he 
longs for, the world that he knows best; a world less lovely— sentimental and a little 
vulgar perhaps — but for all that, home. 

However, nostalgia is not a fatal disease— nor, in this instance, of overlong 
duration. Just in the nick of time the compassionate orchestra rushes another theme 
to the rescue, two trumpets performing the ceremony of introduction. It is apparent 
that our hero must have met a compatriot j for this last theme is a noisy, cheerful, 
self-confident Charleston, without a drop of Gallic blood in its veins. 

For the moment, Paris is no more; and a voluble, gusty, wise-cracking orchestra 
proceeds to demonstrate at some length that it’s always fair weather when two 
Americans get together, no matter where. W^alking rheme numl>ef two enters sc>on 
thereafter, enthusiastically abetted by number three. Paris isn’t such a Inul place, 
after all: as a matter of fact, it’s a grand place! Nice weather, notlufig to do till 
tomorrow, nice girls— and by the way, whatever Irecame of that lad Volstc.ul? llir 
blues return, but mitigated by the Second Walking I heme— a happy reminiscence 
rather than a homesick yearning— and the orchestra, in a riotous linale, decides to 
make a night of it. It will be great to get home; hut meanwhile, this is Paris! 

An American in Paris is scored for strings, flutes, piccoltN iwu oNies, 
English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, three saxophtmes, two 
contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trornbotics, tuba, tytnpani, 
snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, rattle, triangle, two tom-toms, four autc^ 
mobile horns, xylophone, wire brush, wood block, glockenspiel, and cdesic. 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in I' major 

I. Allegro. 11. Andante. III. Allegro agitato. 

At the invitation of the Symphony Society of New York and its ccmdiictor 
Walter Damrosch, this Concerto was given its premiere at (kirncgic Hall mi 
Dec. 3, 1925. The composer himself played the solo part. Of the work Dr. 
Damrosch said: 

Various composers have been walking around jazz like a cat around a plate cil 
hot soup, waiting for it to cool off, so that they could enjoy it without burning tlirir 
tongues, hitherto accustomed only to the more tepid litjuid distilled by ctRiks of t!tr 
classical school. Lady Jazz, adorned with her intriguing rhytlims, has tlarurd tin 
way around the world, even as far as the Eskimos of the North and thr Ikdyiiritain 
of the South Sea Isles. But for all her travels and her sweejiing ptipul.ii iiy, stir Im 
encountered no knight who could lift her to a level that would ettable licr lu Ir 
received as a respectable member of the inusical circles. 
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George Gershwin seems to have accomplished this miracle. He has done it boldly 
by dressing this extremely independent and up-to-date young lady in the classic garb 
of a concerto. Yet he has not detracted one whit from her fascinating personality. 
He is the Prince who has taken Cinderella by the hand and openly proclaimed her 
a princess to the astonished world, no doubt to the fury of her envious sisters, 

Gershwin, making no bones about his lack of technical knowledge, said of 
the work’s first movement, “It’s in sonata form — ^but,” which should give the 
listener an idea anyway. The second movement is a sustained Andante in three- 
part song form. And the Finale is, by intent, a rondo. 

The score calls for two flutes, piccolo, English horn, two oboes, two clarinets, 
bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, 
kettledrums, bass drum, snare drum (played with wire brush), cymbals, a 
“Charleston stick” (something between a slapstick and a wood block), a 
xylophone, bells, and strings. 


Selections from 'Torgy and Bess’’ 

The Negro folk opera Porgy and Bess represented George Gershwin’s last 
major work. Based on the Du Bose and Dorothy Heyward play Porgy, it was 
produced by the New York Theater Guild at the Alvin Theatre on Oct. 10, 
1935, where it ran for 124 performances. 

The drama critic of the New Yor\ Times, Brooks Atkinson, remarked on 
the following day: 

These comments are written by a reviewer so inured to the theater that he regards 
operatic form as cumbersome. Why commonplace remarks that carry no emotion 
have to be made in a chanting monotone is a problem in art he cannot fathom. 
Even the hermit thrush drops into conversational tones when he is not singing 
from the topmost spray in a tree. Turning Porgy into an opera has resulted in a 
deluge of casual remarks that have to be thoughtfully intoned and that amazingly 
impede the action. Why do composers vex it so? “Sister, you goin’ to the picnic?” 
“No, I guess not.” Now why in heaven’s name must two characters in an opera 
clear their throats before they can exchange that sort of information? ... To the 
ears of a theater critic there are intimations in Porgy and Bess that Mr. Gershwin is 
still easiest in mind when he is writing songs with choruses. He, and his present 
reviewer, are on familiar ground when he is writing a droll tune like “A Woman 
Is a Sometime Thing” or a lazy darkie solo like “I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’,” or made- 
to-order spirituals like “Oh, de Lawd Shake de Heaven,” or Sportin’ Life’s hot-time 
number entitled “There’s a Boat That’s Leavin’ Soon for New York.” If Mr. 
Gershwin does not enjoy his task most in moments like this, his audience does. 
In sheer quality of character they are worth an hour of formal musical transitions. 

However, in the New Yor\ Herald Tribune of the same date, Lawrence 
Gilman wrote in his music column: 
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Perhaps it is needlessly Draconian to begrudge Mr. Gershwin the song hits which 
he has scattered through his score and which will doubtless enhance his tatne and 
popularity. Yet they mar it. They are its cardinal weakness. Ihey are a blemish 
upon its musical integrity ... it is not Gershwin, the apt and accommodating 
lyricist, who is most conspicuously present in Porgy and Bess, but; (tershwin the 
musical dramatist, who has, in certain fortunate moments of this score, been incn'ed 
to compassionate and valid utterance by the wildness and tlic pathos ;uul the tragic 
fervor that can so strangely agitate the souls of men, Ihese pages will abide, aiul 
honor the composer, long after the musical comedy treacle which drips from other 
pages has ceased to gladden even those whose favor is scarcely worth the price. 


"'Rhapsody in Blue'" 

George Gershwin’s pretensions about serious composition date from the 
history-making Rhapsody in Bhic. It had a .succcsHiul prciniete, altlrtmgh a 
grudging attitude on the part of some writers was nta ahogctlter missing. And 
later observers, assessing the work perhaps less subjectively, tlid emnrnetit cm 
its “total lack of resemblance to real jazz” and, furtlier, nested that it was 
“Tschaikowsky, in its melodic E major episode, rather than New Orleans, m 
even Harlem.” While Tschaikowsky is “a Steppe or two retnoved to an that 
particular section,” as one punster put it, “there is his influence in the long line 
of the melody, which — without the rhythmic triplet figure tliat acetunpaturs it 
— is, at least, of the boiling romantic school, but certainly tust ja/./.” 

The piano part of the Rhapsody, which (Jershwia played so well at the 
premiere of the composition — and, subsequently, even better nua*rd one 
watcher of the musical skies to say, “It is the kind of wiiting, in its ituTiuion 
and technical figurations, that a very competent pianist ctsinposca might dream 
up. . . . George Gershwin, it seems all too obvious, could now be a concert 
pianist to reckon with, had he set his course in that direction.'* 


tt. t:. in 




Henry F. Gilbert 

DRN: SOMERVILLE, MASS., SEPT. 2.6, 1 868 , DIED: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., MAY 1 9 , I 928 . 

The music of Henry F, Gilbert is so racy of the soil that it stamps its 
composer as one of our -first nationalists , — ^John Tasker Howard. 


^'Comedy Overture on Negro Themes’" 

;t known of Gilbert’s concert works, this Overture is only one among many 
lis compositions attesting a predilection for American Negro music. There 
for example, the Negro Rhapsody and a ballet pantomime The Dance in 
ce Congo. The latter work was produced for the first time at the Metro- 
tan Opera House on Mar. 23, 1918. 

'omposed in 1906, the Comedy Overture on Negro Themes was revised 
ie years later. In the altered form it was performed in New York on Aug. 17, 
D, at a municipal concert on the Central Park Mall, conducted by Franz 
tenborn. Two months later, when the fall symphonic season got under 
j, the Overture moved indoors at a concert in Pittsburgh led by Modest 
Schuler. For the Boston Symphony premiere of Apr. 13, 1911, Gilbert 
aished the following information: 

''his overture was originally intended as the prelude to an opera, the plot of which 
ased upon the Uncle Remus stories of Joel Chandler Harris. The libretto of this 
ra is by Charles Johnson (Bengal Civil Service, retired) and the music by myself, 
rumstances have unfortunately compelled us to abandon this work before its 
ipletion. I have, however, saved the overture from the wreck and have both 
ritten and reorchestrated it. 

ly scheme in the opera was to base the music on motives from traditional Negro 
gs and dances even as the Uncle Remus stories are based upon traditional Negro 
Jore. I have therefore used as thematic material for the overture certain piquant 
expressive bits of melody which I have gathered from various collections of 
rio folk music. There are three motives of four measures each and one theme 
It measures in length. Upon the material contained in these twenty measures the 
>le piece is built. 

lie overture has five well-defined sections. The first movement is light and 
Liorous, the theme being made from two four-measure phrases taken from 

irles L. Edwards’ book Bahama Songs and Stories This is followed by a 

ider and somewhat slower phrase. I have here used the only complete Negro tune 
ch occurs in the piece. This tune is unusually wild and romantic in character 
withal of considerable nobility. This tune, and many like it, were formerly used 
working songs by the roustabouts and stevedores on the Mississippi River 
mboats in the old days. The original words were as follows: 
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Fse gwine to Alabammy, Oh . . , 

For to see ma Mammy, Ah . . . 

Next comes a fugue. The theme of this fugue consists of the first four nieasiir« 
of the Negro spiritual “Old Ship of Zion” as noted by Jeanette Robinson i\lurph| 
in Southern Thoughts for Northern Thinkers, (This theme is intriHluced early in 
the overture and given to bassoons, bass trombone, violoncellos, and double basses), 
The peroration of the fugue is built up from the theme, in augtncntatiun. 

It is given out by the brass instruments and intcrspcrsetl with plirases troiii the 
roustabouts’ song, also somewhat developed and treated in a new manner har- 
monically. After this a short phrase of sixteen measures serves to reintrcKiucc the 
comic element. There is a repetition of the first theme and considerable rccapitiiko 
tion, which leads finally to the development of a new ending or coda, ami the piece 
ends in an orgy of jollity and ragtime. 

The overture is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trum{>ets, three cram* 
bones, bass tuba, kettledrums, glockenspiel, and the usual strings. 



Alexander Glazounoff 

born: ST. PETERS iu» fit;, Atm, 10, died: pares, ncar. ii, im6, 

ma.iit is meioiiitms, ulthoag/i his mtimly is not rermir^* 
iibh for riohnrss or I'tirir/y. // is usudiiv most ohitrik'ttrisiie in moods 
of rrsiriSifitii mridm'hoiy, Jfiis harmony is far more diaineiive than 
ongiihii, and fret^uendy full of pieturestjne suggestion.— llosk 
NtiWUhium, 


Symphony in C minor, No. <i, Op. 1>8 

L Ad.igki: Altrgrti p.issitmato. !L Aiul.tiitc vartRtiom. Iff. Imfrme'r^.o! 

Allrgmio. I\'. Afukuitc riuicstosti; Sriier/.atulo. 

:,A7.orx«»M’ II brrit ralletl the <»f Russian nuisicA famis liring thr 

ilacn! Rtiiiian gtn! whc.> ttRikrtl sirnulrauniuslv in tipjKnirr tlurviicHts, Ruorcil 
narive classk'iMu aiui tai thr thrrshokl oi new trrtuls* ( ila/.<nuiolf was 
arclct! as sraiuliug inidwav in the syinplnmic currenf tk ftis tliv. IlrmT his 
rks arc a kint! nf halfway housr in the vast mrtt't»|H4is of Russian nmsu:, 
flic Sixth Syinphtnjy tlairs frurn t\w (n'rinirrc cH-rurring in Si. IVtrrS' 
•g on hVh,. 2I| IHnj, at u ruturti tjf ilir Vtamg Russian Siiioul ftnnuird by 
puhlishrr and patron saint nrw latrni, Firlairv, who prrsonally laruriTtl 
cxfrtisr til rnuih ni' thr srrirs. lltr work is in thr usual ftntr rntwrtnrtus, 
srecau! bring a thrtiir witli srvrn variatiotis. 

V prrfrrafory Atlagio iu C' fniutua witli cellos anti dtmbir bassrs giving tnu a 
me. pianissiirio misfrriuso ami thr brasses lairr sustaining svttco|iafrti liar- 
airs over t|uivrring strings, Iratls fti the first rnovruiriit proper, an Allrgro 
sitnuitn as tlir strings disccnirsr thr ojirising tfirmr in alfrrnl rhytluns. llir 
tins, ttilhnvrt! by tbr wood wintls, uiiftthl a new ihrmr, against wlikii ajtprar 
iymri'iis t»l thr first, llirrr is frrr tlrvrkjpnirni. dltr ssands ntnv rrpr,if ilir 
and iliriiic in A flat iiiapir, ami a vigonnis ct»tla sets in after a bfirl revirsv 
:lir oprtiing sctlknt. 

.lie vicilins give our the subjrri of the smiiid niovniirnt, IVnia am varia-^' 
ni, and the seven variations follosv iti tins oialer: I. Ihu tnosso: Allrgro 
drraft*; 11. Allrgiriito, III, Sclirr/ano, allegro; {V. lAigato: Andariir tiusiiio 
regiarian Ilirvgiati iritidr); Va Norturno; VL Allegrti ntodrrafo; VIL Miialr: 
derail i marsiuso, 

r lliritir for ssatod winds aruiouncrd agatnsf cello j-ii/zkafi opens thr ilnn! 
veiiiriif ( Alirgrelfo), 11th !ea«ls to a trio sriiioii (Fill iiiti’-siiK 

tawed in iiitii by a srcoml liirine given <»ui by flute ami pi//ioa?o viiiliits. 

jUt 
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The opening section returns and the “Intermezzo,” actually a scherzo, end 
with the trio freely suggested. 

Two themes, melodically similar, are set off against each other throughoui 
the concluding movement in a series of changing tempos and rhythms, the 
whole in the spirit of a Russian dance. 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in A minor^ Op. 8 2 

I. Moderate. II. Andante. III. Allegro. 

Begun in 1904, this Concerto was completed in the following year, receiving its 
first performance on Oct. 17, 1905, at Queen’s Hall, London, with Mischa 
Elman as the soloist. Henry J. Wood conducted. The score culls for two flutcK, 
piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, kettledrums, campanelle, triangle, cymbals, harp, and strings, in 
addition to the solo violin. 

In a report of the premiere the reviewer for the London Mustcul Times saiti 
that the concerto was 

dedicated to M. Leopold Auer, who at the composer’s request, had undertaken In 
play it for the first time, but M. Glazounoff, visiting the professor while he was 
giving Elman a lesson, was so impressed by his extraordinary ability that thv 
composer asked M. Auer, if he would allow Elman to give the first perforuKince ot 
the work, a request to which the distinguished violinist willingly asscaited. 

America first heard this music at a concert of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Mar. 3, 1910. Again Mischa Elman was the soloist, and the |KT" 
formance was conducted by Modest Altschuler. 

In the first movement (Moderate, A minor, 4/4), a lyrical tlunnc for tlie mh 
violin appears at the beginning, accompanied softly by clarinets and liassoons. 
This particular theme is heard often throughout the work. A sccoiul lyrical 
theme is also introduced by the solo violin. 

The second movement (Andante, D flat major, 3/4) ojiens tis an aria on the 
G string of the solo violin. Presently the mood changes and an agitato appears, 
teeming with complicated passage work for the solo instriuncnt. After the 
reentrance of the main subject of the movement by way of tlie wood winds, the 
music returns to the important subject of the previous movement. 

The third movement (Allegro, A major, 6/8) is readied with a liriclging 
cadenza of ornate design for the solo violin. A sort of dialogue ensues lictweca 
trumpet and violin on the notes of the principal theme. This is later given a 
fortissimo emphasis by the entire orchestra. Still otlier melodic material coma 
in, contributing to a “general musical merrymaking." 


R. C. B. 





Reinhold Moritzovich Glicre 

born: KIEV, JAN. II, 187s. 

Rich flcxii^iiliy, not too daring romantic harmony, rounded lyricism^ 
a broad melodic cein originating partly in the Russian song, partly 
in Russian Orientalism, partly in the cantilena of French opera, and 
avoidance t)f eccentricity and the Si-:rc;ei Ai.exeivich 

But;OSLAVSKY. 


Symphony in B minor. No, 3 ("Ilya Mourometz”) , Op. 42 

L Waruleriag of tlic Ihlgriius: llyu Mcuironictz and Sviatogor. 11. S<»lcivri 
the BrigaruL HI. At the Palace of Prince Vladimir. I\^ d'he I'cats <d’ \‘alor 
aiul the Pcirificarion of Ilya Mouroniel/. 

ELEBRATKD i*oK lii.s jir<Kligi(iU.s Ktaiiirc and strength, Ilya Mourornet/, figures as 
lavorite hero in the epic liallads of ohl Rus.via. 'llie.se early tales, callcii hiiini, 
rrally '‘tilings whicli liave been,” are [nu'i legend and [lan Instory, mingling 
liristian and pagan elements, 'Pliey form several eycles, beginning with a 
nup centering in mythical heroes endowed with stiperhnrnan powers, 
‘(juromeiz lielongs to the cycle of the Prince t»f Vhulimir, tlie List tjf the 
:atulinavi;m princes tjf Kiev, wlu> was hapti/etl in and is credited with 
inging C'hristianity into Russia. 

In tlie Idlini, Vladimir, like Ring Arthur, <lominatcs a kiiul <d' Round H able 
ailed druzhina, at friendly folhiwing), with Moiutimet/. one t»f his donghtirst 
lights. While tlie laludous note is weaker in this cycle than in the earlier mie, 
c accounts of Ilya Mourometz combine elements of Inah cycles. 1 he giant 
datogor ;uul the Herculean lirigaiul vSolovci also belong to tlie greater tiiaivrR 
the first bilini. 

An actual Ilya Mourometz seems to liave lived about the time of \dadimir, 
;u:c there is early evidence td liirn as **a great i'hirf and migjuv watnor'' in 
sisting the early Tartar invaders (tf Russia. In the seventh ientuty Ilya’s 
irtrait appeared with those of tlic saints of Riev. “rhe insi'ription even carried 
.c legend diat Ilya the bagatyr, or liero, was finally turned into stone. 
Dedicated to Alexander Cdazounoif, the I/ya Mourometz Syinphony was 
ritten lietween PHIS and Pd I atul first [lerfonned in Khnetnv in Pd A liv dir 
nperial Russian Musical Society, under tlie directitm td Paml (Toper, Its 
nicrican premiere occurred at a concert n{ the Cdiicagt^ Symphony Hrehrstia 
iring the season cd' Pd7-Pd8. (dirre inscrtetl the hdlowmg extracts from the 
[ourametz bilini in the sC(.Me, wliidi have liecn rendrreti as follows: 
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In olden times, in the days of the gracious Prince Vladimir, lived Ilya Moui 
(Ilya of Mourom), a peasant’s son. For thirty long years he had remained seatt 
motionless. 

One day two wandering pilgrims appeared (gods of old were they) and ci 
him, “Arise! Go forth! Thou shalt a puissant hogatyr jherol hecume.’’ 

And Ilya Mourometz arose and went forth into the limpid larul. IVocu: 
bogatyr’s steed, he set out to find the noble bogatyr Sviatogor. 

The humid earth could scarcely bear the weight of Sviatogor. I Ic was not a! 
to go to Holy Russia, but he was permitted to roam over the kdty summits 
Sviaty Gory [Holy Mountains]. 

Ilya approached him, saluting him with respect. They lea|u*d astritle tW( 
steeds, and rode a long, long time over the Holy Mountains, tiiverting then 
with heroic games. They discovered an immense coffin, into wliich Sviatogc: 
himself, and from whose profound depths he could not he raised. Pet ore he d 
gave much sage counsel to Ilya. Then his body became covered with rivul 
sweat, and he expired. . . . 

The heroic force was transmitted to Ilya, who traveled the straigfit road 
superb capital, Kiev. His courser galloped as the falcon tlies, l>cstrode lake 
streams, while his tail swept away cities. 


II 

In a dense forest seven oaks sheltered Solovci, the Prigand. llw riglu n 
slippery, the right road is barred. Whistling like a night ittgair, setulitig 
ferocious cries, Solovei, the Brigand, bows to earth thick forests, anil all the 
if any there be in the forests, lie dead. 

Cherished by Solovki, the Brigand, three maidens live in the torrst. I'he) 
piles of gold, heaps of silver and of beautifully rounded jrarls. With preciout 
they entice the passers-by. 

Solovei, the Brigand, hears the powerful gait of the Iwgatyr. He whistle 
brigand, like a nightingale, he sends forth ferocioas cries. Ilya Irmls !ns giatv 
and shoots an arrow of glowing iron. Hie arrow [>ierces the right rye of St. 
the Brigand; it stretches him out on the humid earth. Ilya ties the brigaiul 
damasked stirrup and drags him towards the palace of Vladimir, the limit 

III 

Vladimir is holding a noble feast, to which have garliered iti mirnlrrs the pt 
the boyars and the bogatyrs of invincible strengtii. Arriving at the prinrifial 
of the palace, Ilya commands the brigand to send forth his nightingale cali ar 
ferocious cries. Then trembles the roof of the palace, then fall aj! rhr girat bog 
the princes so proud, the famous ooyais. All fall. Prince Vlaoifiiir alone, tl 
enfeebled, stands. 

Ilya slices off the head of the turbulent Sulov^i. Vlniiinir. in rrr.m,{K.n^. 
ya the place of honor at his ;:able, and all the puissant Imgaiyrs ackiiowkckt 
their distinguished brother. 



Batygha, the Wickcnl, mid Im pagan army arose in Orda, the land of gold. Tht 
smoky breath their horses obseureii the gleam oi the sun» and from them arosr 
the Tatar odor that sufloeatetl every (Ihristian. 

Ilya Mouronict/ advaiu'cd at the head oi hts twelve hogatyrs. Imr twelve tkiy; 
they battled, defying the entire army <if misereants. 

Those arc mit two mcumtaitis that meet, l‘hcy arc, in the limpid land, twe 
hogatyrs wlu> tlraw near, Ilya atul CHulalaya Ikdyethtsa (giant warrior j. At the firsi 
shock they exchange blows, Inti neither is wtumtled. I*‘acli seizes l>y the mane tht 
mount of the tuhrr, Init without asivanrage, I'hey liisnuumt and grip each othej 
vigorously. They struggle atul strain until evenitig, and frtnn evening until mid; 
night, atul from mitlnighi unttl tlawn, Ilya tails on tite humid earth, and by thi^ 
contact his strength is titmfdrd. He strikes the white breast of the warrior with r 
blow so formidable that it sends turn above the great trees of the forest, Semn ht 
puts out the shinitig eyes, ilrf.u hes the trWi head bom its shoultlers, fixes it on i 
Tatar lance, aiul tarurs if batk m acvLimatum to the i'amp of his heroic friends. 

Seven Inigatyis atlvancr wnli Ilya Monrunirt/ in the limpid knui. ‘*Whcrc is iht 
fleavcnly Army that wr, the iHigaiyis, have aimihdatedr* They hail scarcely pro 
mmneed flic mail wofils when dirfr sprang out two warritns, w!ui shouted, *Xmmt 
then, iHigatyrs, mraMur voui sorngrh wuh our*»/* One hogafyr sorhI hirtfn Sntklenly 
the two warrtots fseiamr t«»nr. Ilva satinrit them and ihry were eight, tmlmrt 
All the hogatvrs tlurw i!irm\r!vr** upon the I Iravrnlv I her, < barging and sal'cring 
hut they muliiplirt! again and again, and vhargri! u|Hin the tutgafvrs. The hogatyr' 
fled to the riH'ky ininmiaim*, tosvaid the somber cavrnis, t )ne flrrS’ hr is iiumg,et; 
into Sterne. Atmthrr* am! hr, tf»o, is irtrifird. ilva Monriimet/, runs toward tb 
mountains, ami Irr, even hr, is suddenly changed intti stcuie. 

Atul since tliar ifav have the hugafvts tlisafiiMrareii from Htdy Russia, 

(flicrc is taniiliar to the iutrside wot Id targrlv thrtutgh three eontpositions---' 
the thinl sympfuiny A/orovime/aK the sviuplumic jtorm VVie am 

the RtJ l*iippv ballrf tnusu. lie was one the litsf Russian iauiipusers o: 
widely recogm/rtl siaiuhng fo ulrntdv hnusrtt wiili ihr new Suvirf c»rtler 
With Serge Vasilenko hr briaiiie eloselv assoiiatrd, with the eartv ttnid know! 
as **mi!itary Ciiintiiiiiusni." I Its ci»ntribntii*us to smcilv “ociasionar' reviilu 
tionary currrnis iiHlmlr two woiks for wim! rnsrntbir, a A/tirr/i o/ ihr Rn 
Army ami a pirer wnfirii for the bVstival,** 

Gliere atieiulrd schoul and fust stmlir*! nuisic iti his native Kiev, in !Hb4 b 
went to Mttscow ami rmullrd at the r onset vatorv. Ttierr hr simlird viohii will 
Johann Hriinalv and toiiiposuion with Arrnskv, < ‘umis, I’aiiririf, and IpptJ 
litofldvaiioff. Clii gratluafmg hr was awatairtl ihr gohl medal in coiriptisiiicin 
lie contiiiitrtl his harfiiitfiv simlirs in the Cuiessin ScluM»k Atirr spending iw< 
years abroad, itiostlv in Brt tin, hr remrrtrd ui Mosianv, whrrr hr «!ivic!ril hi 
lime beiwrrii laititjwisition amt leachmg, lit Rdk Cilunr was appointed pre) 
fessor of ainipisuioii ai ilir fvirv Honservafoi v. hrcomiiig dirrcn»r the |«i!!ow 
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ing year. He held the post till 1920, when he joined the faculty of the Mom 
C onservatory. Through his work, the Kiev Conservatory moved to front rai 

In the early years of the Soviet Republic, Gliere took part in eclucati(»i 
campaigns looking to the founding of concert series tliroughout the count 
He also spent the years 1920-1925 in folk-music research with the Society ! 
Proletarian Culture, and for a time was connected with the l',astern VVorkt 
University. His interest in folklore led to a government commi.ssion to coll 
Turkish folk music. Some of the material thus gathered found its way into I 
Turkish folk opera Schach-Senem. 

Gliere’s extensive output consists of some two hundred works In all forn 
including chamber music, songs, operas, symphonic poems, three syinphtiiii 
and at least four ballets. The best known of the ballets is Krasm Mii/( {R 
Poppy). It has been a repertory stand-by in Soviet theaters since its premiere 
1927, and a selection from it — the Russian Sailors^ Dance- has heconie 
familiar concert brevity in America. 

Apart from folk music, particularly that of Oriental Russia, (Ulcres wp 
was early influenced by Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, (rlazounofT, I schaik(n%*sl 
some of the late nineteenth-century French masters, and Scriabin. In rn'e 
years his style has been increasingly colored by native Russian material anti rj 
realities of socialist society. 

Sergei Alexeivich Bugoslavsky issued a brochure on Glic^rc itt Mcnctiw 
1927. In it he stressed the point that in his music Cdi^rc has 
avoided the “nonmusical, the philosophical, the theoretical, tlic cstlirric, il 
abstract.” The emotional keynote of Glicrc’s music Bugoslavsky Itnuu! in 
“clear and life-affirming Weltanschauung/' ^ ^ 

"Marche Heroique,” Op. 71 

Tja Marche Heroique evidendy grew out of Glicro’.s imerest in r.isier 
Geographically, the setting of the march, which i.s uctu.dly .i symphou 
poem, seems to be Buriat and Mongolia, though the .score gives no intlu, .uit> 
.thajt it was written for any special occasion. Asiatic echoes filter tliidiigh tii 
scheme, especially in an evocative theme assigned to flute tiiul h.tigUsh lu>tt 
March rhythms in percussion and wood winds arc fir.st heard ag.iitiM a fulktt 
theme announced by the low strings, before the “heroic” iii.inh mofivi 
markedly Russian in character, is introduced by the brasses and juamijnly an 
plified by the whole orchestra. The martial mood continues, new m.iu^ 
rhythms enter. The episode for flute and English horn uncoils in Asi.itic styh 
The Marche Heroique— whtreyex the marching and wlnitcver tlu* gn.d rtse 
’With frequent outcries from the brasses to a triumphant clo.se. 


1 .. IS. 




Michail Ivanovitch Glinka 

born: NOVOI»ASSKt»I, Rl'SSLV, f llNE 2, 1^03, DIED: BERLIN, FEB. I5, 1857. 

Giini^a ukis' the founder of an entirely new school of orchestration, 
an orehestraiion (eharaetertzc^d hy bright, pure, transparent coloring) 
which has since been employed by almost every Russian composer of 
note, modified onlv in later years by IJsztian and Wagnerian in- 
fluences, - C Jerald Abraham. 

Overture to 'llusslan and Ludmilla'" 

THE MHuuI principle tliat in union there is strength, several RusSsian intellects 
ispircil to prtuluce the strange concoction that is the libretto of Cilinka’s 
sslitn and lauirndla, A charming poetic tale in the Pushkin original, the 
ry utuierwetu an early cx[icritnent in collectivism. I^ushkim, approached by 
:!ika in 1 Sa 7, was prepared to modity the poem to suit it for operatic use. 
t Pushkin was slain in a iluel betore he set to work. (Jlinka then turned to 
IritTuls. Belore the lilircttti returned to him, it bore distinct traces of live 
litkatal personalities R. Baliktourin, Nestor Koukolnik, Michael Guedco- 
ll, N. Markowich, ami an arttiy man, C'apiain CvhirkofT. To round out the 
Kcss tit alteratioti, (Jliaka a{tplicd some touches of his own and the libretto 
s linished ilnisiietl in both senses! 

I lie premiere in St. Petersburg on Dec. 10, 1842, was a fiasco. Many reasons 
/e been advanced lor the failure of Russian and Ludmilla to stir that first- 
;ht atulictu'c. Sis years earlier (Jlinku had given St. Petersburg the work 
linarily naiuetl as marking the liirth ol Rus.sian national opera, i,c,, Life 
the (izar. Its sneerss was instantaneons. Tlic music was of irresistible charm, 
ii its rnchidic warmtlt and rich folk llavor. Added to tluit was the strong 
riotic appeal of tlir story ot Ivan Sussaniifs heroic self-sacrifice in preventing 
ar Michael Rtimauotr Irotn falling into the hands of the Ikilish invaders in 
■ sevenirendi century. Despite aristocratic gibes that this was ‘'coachmen's 
isieA unlike the more polished |)r<}ducts imported from Western Pairopc, 
Life for the (Izar rrimnplirtL f’.ven the em{K*ror was pleased, probably as 
u;h !iy the edifying spectacle of Snssanirfs valor as hy the lavisldy colored 
re. So pleased, in fad, that CJlinka was rewarded with a ring valued at 
IHl rutiles and tlir hicrativc p<ist of choirmaster of the C/zar's Cdiapcl. But 
sdan and Ludmilla was a grievous letalown. I 'or one thing, the audience 
s ieff ctild by the raiulding fantasy of 'Partar sorcerers, malign dwarfs, and 
igicaily evoked storms and darknesses during which beauteous princesses 
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disappeared mysteriously. Fairy tale was one thing on tlie Russian stage. Tlicrc 
was always room in opera and ballet and theater for vividlv enact ttl legends of 
old Slavic wizardry. But here all was rambling and incoliercnt. 

In the first act Ludmilla vanishes eerily in the midst of festi\.itics at the court 
of her father the Grand Duke of Kiev. In the next act Russlain hei Itner, is iii the 
cave of a friendly wizard, from whom he learns tliat laidmilla has hern alHkittccI 
by the dwarf Tchernomor. Meanwhile Naina, an evil sprite, is sitiing \%iih harLit, 
a Varangian chieftain who wants Ludmilla for himselt. At t>nc inonuiu, RussLir 
finds himself on a field shrouded in mist. As the mist Hits, he ohseiws a iiuuistfiius 
head on the ground. Its mere breathing causes a tem{x*st to rise! Siegluril-!ikc% he 
stabs the monster and promptly discovers a way to overcottu* Liuhiulta s gnomish 
abductor — ^with a magic sword! Then Russian becomes a kind of C kiysscnis, In ilie 
wicked domain of Naina, he successfully resists the blandishments ot a lievy of 
sirens, though only with the help of his sorcerer friend. In die etui Russian deleats 
Tchernomor with his trusty sword. But Ludmilla is plungetl iti enchantrcl slumbefs! 
Russian vainly tries to arouse her. And now Farlaf, the Varangian* driidrs to iiirfi 
kidnapper himself. In a prankish mood, he seizes the sleeping princess and carrits 
her back to her father in Kiev. Russian finally awakens her with a magic ritig given 
him by the sorcerer. 

The patchwork libretto was a double affront to die Russian public. b'irsC it 
insulted their intelligence; then, it profaned the sacretl memory of their 
loved poet Pushkin, who had made a fascinating Iltdc fable in verse (»f the 
legend of Russian and Ludmilla. Moreover, tlie music itself was disrurlntig. 
In A Life for the Czar listeners had reveled in the smootli Ihm of uadon.illy 
colored tunes. But the new score was not as easy to take. Tlierc were daring 
devices of harmony and rhythm. There were sounds that were strange, exotk, 
Oriental. Some of the music was harsh and barbaric, l*aaphaticaliy, the atitli- 
ence did not relish this discordant modernism! How could it kiunv that Ru^Am 
and Ludmilla would be a rich source book for future Russiati coniposers. luir 
here, in its naked force and fresh novelty, was the newlKjrn cluhl of Russian 
symphonic and operatic idiom. “Partly from hints taken frcjm Russian and 
Oriental folk music,” declare Wallace Brockway and Herbert Wrinstcick in 
their book The Opera, “partly from his own knack for exotic cmnbinaiiciri, 
Glinka had evolved that unmistakable, highly colored idicnii ihai oliviously 
differentiates Russian from other types of music.” 

An extreme example of the reaction to Glinka’s liodgc-|KK!ge opera w.is that 
of die Grand Duke Michail Pavlovich, who told Vnitm Lhn that hr had 
devised a new form of punishment for offending members of {its military 
entourage. “I condemn them to hear a performance of Rax dm ami IjuimiikT 
he confided. Dostoievsky, on the other hand, never misscxl a performance tif 
Glinka’s fairy-tale opera. Most of all, he enjoyed the fdor! Cimm to mysficisfii 
and symbolic delving, he sensed deep connotations in the involved iilirctfci. 
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,$ Messrs, Broekway and WeinstcKk fxiint out, it he saw an elalx)rate 
olitical aIlegory»'-a kind nf, Slavic Zauhrfidtef* In short, a few, if not all, of 
dinka's many librettists may have slyly injected revolutionary propaganda 
no Pusltkiti s whittisical fairy tale of a sleeping beauty in the dim long-ago of 
geiulary Russia. 

Outside Russia, Cdinka's Ruislm and Ludmilla is known only through its 
verturc, tltough a few record ctuhusiasts treasure hcodor Chaliapin's render- 
ig of Farlats Rotulo, a kitu! of *'pattcr song.” Mtalelcd on the classical 
verture, the music starts witli a lutti of fortissimo chords, after which violins, 
iolas, and flute give out the cltief theme {PremK D major, 2/2), There is a 
risk passage for woott %viiuls against pi/./.icati in the strings, before violas and 
ellos ami bassotin inir<Hiiice the sectnu! subject, a folklike melody of lilting 
race and friendliness. I’his theme apjxars in f* majiir. After that, the orchestra 
L‘})eats it fortissimo. There is a final theme taken from one cjf Russian's arias. 
Ten the materia! is ilrvclopeti and repcateil, atui the overtttre ends in a rousing 
cxla. An early use of the wluile tone scale may l>e detected in a descending bass 
assage (i( the coda, a device empttweil in the o|>era as a sc»rr (jf proWagnerian 
atnuitif tti suggest the ilirk, gmsmtsh. ttiachinaticuts the dw,irf Tchernomor. 
ncidciually, this ap{raram.r tif the wbolc4one scale antedates Debussy's 

ssimihuuai iil tt bv fiittv years, 

* u 

*'Jota Aragonese/' C'aprice Brilliant 

ruK riitsT cd’ manv Russian nnraers to turn to Spanish folk stmrers sym'" 
ihonk; material, Cdmka was ongmally tlrawri to tins jKipuIar heritage by what 
iC felt was its kinship to Russian folk music. Oriental elements iicing stremg 
a boili. 

Besides, hr wanted to «!rvisr a new circhestral form, the fanUn^k pittaresque, 
bat would reaib a wider iniblii than file concert hall connoisseurs itmured to 
be statnlaol sytnplionic forms. In all, tour examples of tire new funtainc, two 
aset] on Russuiii ilirnirs, Katnarind^aia ami (lapruTiu, ami two on Spanish 
liemcs, h'Mf i'/V/e a Matlrid ami ftUa came from his pen, 

Togrdier with las/.t's symplioim' poems, they serveit as models for llalaktreff, 
Umsky'Roisakoff. amt llorodm, Ihr Spanisli pieces even bla/.rt! the trail for 
uttive Spanish iom|ifisrrs in rxptoiting thrir ctamfry's melodic treasures. 

In dir sjiriiig of IH44, tdnika. «lisgustrd %vith tlie riduade liraped upon fib 
ipera Ruffian auil iMiliudla bv h«»su!r ititics, left Sc, Pctrrsbnrg lor a Fatro* 
ican conceri lour. IBs drliiatr hralrh also ealln! for a ihange of tliiiiaie. 
dorcovrr, hr lookni tofavard ragrrlv to fresh stinmhts from dir iiafional iiuisic 
>f luaricf and Sjciiti. In Ikttis. Ilnior llerln*/. raved in print atHiut die 'hicivet 
iccciirs and ctiarrning srrarigrnrss** of his music. 
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In February, 1845, Glinka wrote his mother of a new [.rojcct to study Spanish 
melodies, “which are analogous to Russian mcltKlics," and ap()ly himself to a 
“great new work.” 

He went still further in a letter to his friend Konkcunik. 

I have decided to enrich my repertory with some orchestral concert pieces under 
the name o£ fantatsies ptttoresques. ... It strikes me as .i u.i\ ot lemnciling the 
exigencies of art and the time and of availing oneself ot the jungiess in instruments 
and execution to write pieces accessible alike to connoisss-urs .irul the general 
public. ... 

I shall compose these jantalsies in Spain. Original local lurlotlirs will supply me 
with excellent source material, the more so since tliis tick] has uoc brni previously 
exploited. And, besides, a given theme will help kee|) my luiluitlkxl imagination 
within bounds. 

Glinka arrived in Spain early in June, hSMS. At Valkululid, where he decided 
to spend the summer, he was quickly fajicinateil In’ popular songs ;uul dances. 
For the first time he heard a Spanish guitarist, Gastilla, stnnu the u.itional Joia, 
with variations, and the idea promptly struck hint of an orihestral fantasy 
based on the theme. The following winter he sketchcil out die work in Madrid. 

Both fantatsies pittoresques on Spanish melodies are dtesu hed in local color 
and brim over with the vitality of the Russian and I mJ nulla ovriturr. (dinka 
knew how to mold folk material to good symplumic pitrposr. 

Regarding the authenticity of Spanisli music as uraird In' mm Spaniards, 
what goes for so much of this genre in the nuisic of l<iur.kv Rorsaktdl, 
Chabrier, Debinssy, Ravel, etc., goes for (Jlinka’s fanfaidr^, thaf tlir luarerial 
is basically Spanish but the treatment hVeneh ur Ktissian, In imisH , a\ in all art, 
the true artist is rooted in his national origins. 


U B. 





Christoph Willibald Gluck 

born: weidenwang, July 2, 1714. died: Vienna, nov. 15, 1798. 

A great triumph, my dear Chnstinel On the \9th we had the first 
performance of 'Aphigenie!* 1 was carried away by it, and people can 
no longer tal\ of anything else. All heads are fermenting as a result 
of this event, as much as could possibly be imagined — it is incredible, 
there are dissensions and quarrels, as though it were a matter of some 
religious dispute; at court, although I publicly expressed myself in 
favor of this inspired wor\, there are partisanships and debates of a 
particular liveliness; and in town it seems to be worse still . — Marie 
Antoinette, in a letter to her sister Marie Christine Josepha, April, 
1774. 


7erture to "Iphigenia in Aulis^’ 

original form this Overture lacked an ending to make it a complete 
t unit, i.e., as performed at the opera it continued without a break into 
lening scene. Mozart was allegedly the first to contrive a finale for it. 
Wagner, dissatisfied with Mozart’s coda, provided one of his own. It is 
rsion, which includes other alterations, that is regularly used today. The 
ire is typically eighteenth century in its main pattern, beginning with a 
action (Andante) and continuing with a brisker section (Allegro). Much 
to emotional analysis, Wagner labeled each of the four themes appearing 
lick’s overture. The first he called ‘‘a motive of appeal from painful, 
ng heart sorrow”; the second, “a motive of violence, of commanding, 
aring demand”; the third, “a motive of grace, of maidenly tenderness”; 
le fourth, “a motive of painful, tormenting pity.” 

zk composed his opera to a libretto by Bailli du Roullet, who based it on 
:’s Iphigenie, in turn based on the play of Euripides. It was performed 
; first time at the Paris Opera on Apr. 19, 1774. We have the testimony of 
Antoinette herself of the sensation it caused in the French capital, 
nia was long a favorite heroine of literature and music. Countless operas 
written about Agamemnon’s tragic dilemma in sacrificing his beloved 
ter for having killed a sacred stag. Despite Achilles’ efforts to rescue the 
victim, Iphigenia is claimed by the offended goddess Diana and forced 
ve as her priestess in Tauris. Thus was the immobilized Greek fleet 
tted to sail for Troy. Gluck and his librettist, however, averted the tragedy 
owing Diana to be mollified without sacrifice. Iphigenia becomes the 
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wife of Achilles, and the Trojan War resumes without further appeasement of 
the outraged goddess. Nietzsche maliciously asked how the saintly 1 *irsiial ever 
became the father of Lohengrin. “One might as well have asked Crluckj wrote 
Alfred Einstein, “how Iphigenia, the wife of Achilles, managed to get to 
Tauris as high priestess.” Gluck later wrote of Iphigcnias subsct|ucnt duties as 
priestess in. the opera Iphigenia in Tauris. 

Dr. Burney, the ubiquitous eighteenth-century chronicler of music, was 
among the privileged few to hear the music of Iphigema in Aulis tx'fore it was 
written. He paid Gluck a visit in Paris in 1769. The composer played excerpts 
from many of his operas for the distinguished Bmglish visitor and then ran off 
the music of a new and still unscored work — Iphigenia. 

“Though he had not as yet committed a note of it to paper,” reported Dr. 
Burney, “[it] was so well digested in his head, and his retentkm was so won- 
derful, that he sang it nearly from the beginning to the end, witli as much 
readiness as if he had a fair score before him.” 


Overture to the Opera '"Alceste’’ 

An epoch-making document attaches to Gluck’s Alceste. It appears in the score 
as a dedicatory epistle to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, lairr the l‘ati[K*ror 
Leopold II. Expressing Gluck’s views on operatic reform, and outlining the 
purpose of Alceste, it reads as a challenge to opera tastes and styles dtnninant at 
the time. It amounts to a powerful pica for simj^Iicity and directness in opera 
writing. The score was published with this manifesto in two years after 
the Viennese premiere of Alceste in its first form, llic sccotul, or h'rcnch, 
version was not premiered in Paris till 1776, seven years after tlte (opening shot 
of the new campaign in opera had been fired. 

In marvelously direct speech the manifesto calls for an end superfluous 
and purely decorative devices in opera. The following t|utaau<m rentiers the 
lengthy preface in somewhat condensed form. Tlie {iuragraphing has l^ecn 
altered for more convenient reading. The original is in Italian atul was actually 
the work of Gluck’s librettist Ranicri Calzabigi. liut (duck signet! it, having 
first expounded to Calzabigi just what his aims were and how he wanted them 
expressed. 

I resolved to divest Alceste entirely of all those abuses which have so Itnig tlis- 
figured Italian opera and made of the most splendid and nuwt Ixanlif iil at s|rcfaclcs 
the most ridiculous and wearisome. 

I have striven to restrict music to its true office of servirig pertry by means of 
expression and by following the situations of ilic story, 

I did not wish to halt an actor in the greatest heat of dialogue in order to wait for 
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tiresome ritornello, nor to hold him up in the middle o£ a word on a vowel 
i^orable to his voice. 

I have sought to abolish all the abuses against which good sense and reason have 
ig cried out in vain. 

I have felt that the overture ought to apprise the spectators of the nature of the 
tion that is to be represented and to form, so to spea\, its argument; that the 
ucerted instruments should be introduced in proportion to the interest and the 
lensity of the words. 

I believed that my greatest labor should be devoted to seeking a beautiful sim- 
city. 

I have avoided making displays of difficulty at the expense of clearness. 

I did not judge it desirable to invent novelties if they were not naturally suggested 
the situation and the expression. 

I have thought it right to set aside any rule for the sake of an intended effect. 
Simplicity, truth, and naturalness are the great principles of beauty in all artistic 
mifestations. 

In the hyperbolic style of his day, Gluck ends his appeal to reason by 
liciting “the most powerful patronage of Your Royal Highness, whose 
agust Name I beg you may have the grace to prefix to this my opera, a name 
lich with so much justice enjoys the suffrages of an enlightened Europe.” 
The libretto of Alceste is based on Euripides’ play, where the emphasis, as 
[fred Einstein has shown, is on hospitality, rather than wifely devotion as in 
ilzabigi’s libretto. In Euripides’ version Admetus, a Thessalonian king, is 
id he is about to die. Apollo, who has been feted by Admetus after being 
iled from heaven, asks the Fates to spare his friend. They agree, on one con- 
tion. Someone else must die in his place. Admetus’ wife. Alcestis volunteers 
.d dies. The great hero Hercules then steps in as deus ex machina. In gay 
Dod, he visits his friend Admetus. He inquires about the mourning. Not to 
mpen the strong man’s spirits, Admetus lies. “A stranger has died here, 
meone you do not know.” Hercules feasts at Admetus’ table and is soon 
unk and rowdy. An angry attendant then tells him the truth about Alcestis. 
le news promptly sobers him up. He hastens to the funeral monument and 
:overs Alcestis from Thanatos, the Greek personification of Death. 

In the Italian version brought out at Vienna, Hercules is dropped entirely, 
stead, Apollo himself restores Alcestis to Admetus, out of gratitude. Calzabigi 
jhtly felt that the Greek hero’s tipsy cavorting in a house in mourning would 
: on eighteenth-century taste. However, Guillard, who adapted the script for 
iris, brings the hero back into the story, though in a less objectionable state, 
the new version Alcestis never actually dies. As she dons the veil and pre- 
res to depart, Hercules drives away the ministers of Death with his club, 
polio thereupon assures him of immortality for his deed. The Gluck opera 
•esses Alcestis’ poignant situation as wife and mother more than Euripides’ 
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play. The theme of sacrifice and separation is treated more touchingly. And, of 
course, the music of Gluck weaves a web of tragic pathos ovet the action, 
making it doubly moving as personal drama. 

It is readily apparent in the overture that Cduck means to abide by the 
principles laid down in his famous dedication, llic attion is simply and 
eloquently foreshadowed in the mingled themes oi umclctuing face and 
plaintive pleading. Gluck called the overture an intradd, situc it merges into 
the opening scene. '‘It is the first truly tragic iatroducthai It) an t»pcra, says 
Alfred Einstein in the Master Musicians Scries. ' I lu* tiuti arc tlirkly colored 
by the trio of trombones, the form not in the least stuiatalike aiu! dramatic," 
but heavily charged, neutral, purely a prologue to a gicKuny at'iiotu aini espe- 
cially disconsolate where it becomes gentle and suj)[dicating. lUu late is inex- 
orable, like the sustained A in the basses. This piece in I) mittijr is the ancestor 
of an illustrious line, from the overture to Don Coothinm tfj the Iragic 
Overture of Brahms.” 

There can be no doubt in any listener’s mind about the prevailitig mood of 
Alceste, Few operas are so plainly tragic in atmosphere. Sotue uniu^dv called it 
“The dismal Alceste,” and there is the recorded gibe ol a taemiua <4 the atni^ 
Gluck faction, made at the Paris premiere in 177t»: “b'or tune days the theater 
has been closed, and on the tenth it opens witli a Requiersn” 

Unless records to the contrary turn up, the hcjiun* t»! presenting Altxnc ftir 
the first time in America goes to Wellesley (allege, where (diak’s i^pna was 
given twice in March, 1938. The Metropolitan Opera Ihatse wautol uH [an, 2«k 
1941, before producing it. A successful earlier revival c<i (ihuk’s O^/Vo liatl 
encouraged the management to hazard a production id tlir 171 yrat old novelty. 
Ettore Panizza conducted, and Marjorie Lawrence and Rear Matson heailed 
the cast Of course, all music lovers were alreaily aetpLutiO'd wnli AKcste’s 
dramatic address to the ministers of death, “DivinitcR du btw/' Oiiunnig in 
the first act of the tragedie-opera, Signilkantly, (duck abet iallet! his iipria, a 
tragedia in musica. 


t.. 11. 



Karl Goldmark 

born: Ki-N7.Tin-:iA% twmiMiw mav iH, ihed: Vienna, 2, r()i5. 


If he ihii ntv€'r .mundrd iht d<Yp€\<i noh'S of human tmoiion, or 
gii^tn iht liHa'id anv pass'ugt of roal suhlimsiv, his ioorf^s haot given 
great pleasure to many ehisses of musicians.— ]. A. I'iiller-Maitland, 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in A minor, Op. 28 

r. A!lc|»ro moticratti, II. Air: Atuluutr. III. Motlcrato; Allrgrctfo. 

# 

The CANfEii MiLoHEToAsT of the cniujKKStHg fr.iteriuty may well have been 
Karl (itsltimark, it we are c<} aceepr tully W. Hcatty-Kingston's description of 
him in Musie and Manners, l‘hc haiglish writer's pen sketch is repetitious and 
alscj sttidiedly figurafive- ■■•retlrcting, perhaps, the journalistic style of his period 
-Imt it is vivid arul synipatlieiic, none the less, arul it is wortli including here. 
He says: 

A nirrk little nian id fluHydtnir, ^ltgh^ly Irnt atul gri/,/leil, tiniitl arul retiritig in 
mantirr, ot a|H»|tirriU'' atldievi, sliahhy appearaui'r am! Imtuhlc bearing. Bcdc»re 
I lclhne^l'*rrvri n«»k hun ttp and matlr hts wtuks kuiiwti to the nuisical |nihlic td' 
the Atotnaii rapuak Cdddiiuuk luu! umlrrgtate numy ttial\ atul tii%ap|Hnmments, 
as well as no little aitua! pusafion. Ahhtutgh hts t harnber tnnsic autl sotigs nuuir a 
tiet'idrti hit shofdy alter I ^atur to kiuivv him, it was lua tmtil nine yesirs later' ■ anti 
tlten tinly ffiftiUgli his steadfast frirmls* iulluetur with the iutrmlatit td the Imperial 
theaters' that Ins gtaml tiftera I^ie Koniyjn eon Salhi, a wtirk terming with 
giirgetuis c hirnta! t «4t*r, was lirtHiglit out at the I hdt healer. <udtlmark*s was one 
til those gentle tiatutrs that air intensely grateful h»i the least etu'tiuragrment. 

A vviitil i»r twti id imhiiiHis piatsr anent any Wiirk of Ins toiupiwitHjn woultl at 
any inoinmi tlisprl the srulrtl sadness cd !tis rKpressitm ami caitsr his ilaik feauires 
to l»fightrn svtfh Irsrty plrasnir. I have often watthrtl him tluring rehearsals of his 
On.mrt am! fjumlrt, sitting t|uirt itt a tornei ami not vriituritig to make a 
siiggrstitiii when any I fling went svrong, tfiongh his eyes wt'Hild flash joviHisly enonglt 
svhrii the prriouiiris happened to hit off the r?^ael manner in svimh hr wislird his 
irteanifig ni tie iiifef preied. A less talkative I'lerson, for a ninsical vomp'Oser, it would 
he diilk'uk to disiover. 

Isven wlirn hr was among his professional hrrthren, who were, for the most part, 
exuemrly ktmi to him, hr ss'onli! nervously shrink from nnsiiug in eonvrrsatioii ami 
open his lips t'O mi <nir Inn Ins tigar tor hours at a strruh. It ahinptly addressed, he 
was wont to last a tlrpmaiory glame at hts iuterloimor, as thinigh lie woulil mildly 
cxi'lami: 'ikin't strike mr, |iiav; Inn you may it you wilH*’ lliai hring the sort of 
man he was, it is iioi snipiisnig that I taileti itr Iireome very intimate wilti Karl 
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Goldmark, although I heartily admired some of his composidons and was for a 
long time ready at any moment to develop a strong liking for him. But it is easier to 
shake hands with a sensitive plant and elicit a warm, res|x>nsive grip from that 
invariably retiring vegetable than to gain the friendship of a man atllitted with 
unconquerable diffidence. So, after several futile attempts to break down (doldmark’s 
barriers of reserve, by which I am afraid I made him extremely untmnfortablc, I 
resolved to confine my attention to his music, which, for the ntost part, is well worth 
studying and highly satisfactory to the cultivated musician s ear. 

It is interesting to note that the composer numbered Btaluus among his 
many intimates. The picture of the ^^mcek and titnid atul apologetic” 
Goldmark loses some of its most prominent features in view the fact that 
Brahms’s devastatingly blunt criticism of his confreres music ccmld alter their 
relationship little. A real mouse might have gone scurrying to his ctirncr in 
the face of such assaults. Of course, Beatty-Kingston dt»cs not tell us just what 
method of attack he employed in trying to ‘‘break down the barriers of (iotd- 
mark’s reserve.” After all, even an “invariably /ir;retiritig vcgetal>lc itnght l>e 
sparing of its “warm, responsive grip,” if proffered a mailed list shake. Ihe 
foregoing, possibly, contains implications unfair to Beatty Ringsftuu wiuj, to 
give him his due, sounds like a genuinely hurt man iit ids unsuccrssiiil attempts 
to win over Goldmark’s friendship. 

The Violin Concerto in A minor was given its first perh^rmancr at a ctmem 
of the Privat Musikverein, Nuremburg, Oct. 2H, IH7H. Oti tliat occasi«Hi the 
soloist was Johann Lauterbach, one of the most noted vit4imsrs tif the nine* 
teenth century. The rest of the program at that premiere iudntirih besides 
Lassen’s Beethoven Overture, the Sixth Sym})hony ot Iicrtlu»vrn, and a tmmber 
of songs delivered by a Miss C. Gradel. Lauierbaclii perliirnirtl, probably as an 
encore, a concert etude of his own composititju. l‘hr violmist plavrd the 
Goldmark Concerto again at a Gesellschaft concert in Vietuia four nights later. 
Other works in that program consisted of Bach’s catuata, Herr iUHt dieh lohen 
wir, Mendelssohn’s setting of Psalm 114, both numbers done witli chorus, 
naturally, and Bizet’s HArlisienne Suite, which made its h<m in the Atistrian. 
capital. 

Not the most frequently played of violin concertos, tfic CJoldtnark A niinar 
is in the usual three movements. They arc marketl, 1 . Allrgo* muderato, 
A minor, 4/4; II. Air, which is an Andante in (4 major, and III. Alle- 
gretto, 3/4, which is preceded by a short introductory section inaikcd Motif rate), 
A minor, 4/4. 


fc. €. I* 





Morton Gould 

born: R!C*IfM«NII HILL, LONCJ ISLAND, N. Y,, DEC. 10, fQIJ. 

MorSiffi ilmdii is one of iimse toho has approached jazz **from 
aimv€*r . . . l^hdi is, he did not come to serious music as an aiunmus 
of Tin Pan JHew hut rather the other way around, . , . Gotdd has 
not iet his wor^ i/i the popular field swamp his serious ai'lieities,, and 
he has fried to maintain a fruitful connection between the two. He 
has liitie use for the **art-^for-wPs sal(e boysh'—finm Tasker Howard* 


"American Symphonctte,” No. 2 

I. Minlrrairly f.isr, with vigor. H. Puvanc. lit. Racy* 

Thils far Morom (hnilil has wriiten four td what lie terms Symphonettes. 
In each t^f thrsr he has tried to "'‘fuse the elements of our jxjpular American 
idioms with the classkad fcaau aiul structure/* llic c<nn|Hiser suggests that the 
works have been writ ten as emertainmem music **in ilie better sense of the 
term/’ 

The first three Symphonettes are based on ja/c/ arul swing idioms, whereas 
the fourth makes use of the rnrloilic and rhythmic principles common to 
popular tail in -American iiiu\ic. 

Tlie American Sytuphimetie No. 2 has been {H:*rformcd frequently by noted 
orcliestras. Its srcoutl movement Pavane has matlc special progress, having 
made the circuit of dant'r, as well as concert grenips. It is a special favorite of 
school orchestras, 

Mr, (I'onlt! !»rgan to ta»m|H«e at t!ie age of hair when he also dememstrated 
a rnarketl ability for the piano. A pupil t-»f Ahliy Whiteside and Vincent Jones, 
he later look musical iantrses at the luilhaol Schord of Mnsic. aiul at New York 
University. 

He has jilayci! ifir piano td’irn in public, displaying a {^articular aptitude for 
the fist, forearm, afit! elbow fTchnii|Ue, whidi is an imjtorfani. adjunct, of the 
musical iflrohigy of it^nr rhii/rro A staff memlier of the Radio Clity .Musk 
Hall for a dine. Mr, Chniltf suhsrc|ucntly moved his lares ami penaies to radio, 
where hr Iws Irrii efiiiiirnily successful, and tti the movies, where the same 
holds true. 

A coftsidcrahle liumbrr of Mr, ChH.iId*s compositions shosv dearly his predi- 
lection for ctiiitbitiiiii.t native idiom svith standard ft»rm. Hr has wriiirn for 
orchestra a C/iofii/r iirn-/ Fiifiir in Jazz: a Piano < ^mcerto; Poster (fidlery, based 
on melodies of Siepticn f*oscer; a Symplmny, an Amerimn Suite, IJf$.mln 
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Legend, and Spirituals, besides three sonatas and a sc.iutuui tor piatu.. His 
latest works include the score for the ballet Interplay and tlu.t i<.r the musical 


comedy Billion Dollar Baby, 


IL €. B. 


^'Spirituals for String Choir and Orchestr a 

1. Proclamation. 2. Sermon. 3. A Little I^it of Sin. 4. ProirM. S. ftihilec. 

In writing the suite Mr. Gould sought to ctaivcy the nuHnl aiii! iakiin cif 
White and Negro spirituals, without resort lug to literal r\puNiiioii tif specific 
tunes. Admittedly, fragments of actual spirituals uric \\u\ru itiin certain 
passages. As a rule, Mr. Gould’s aim was to utilize tlic rlriitcius in 

conjunction with much original material’ Mr. (lOuU! toUt the auilutrs: 

I have tried to write music the way one speaks. I trirt! to iiuikc it tlirnr and 
simple as possible. Part of the “Jtihilee” section is in iHHipJr Wimy, ir p.iiirrii. Of 
course, many contemporary jazz effects coincide with icriaiu iluihiiiii p.iitrrns 
in our Spirituals. The White and Negro spirilu.ds make a tmunuimi*. tunly of 
folk material. One group ties into the other. I hat is, tuir W hitr Mniiy* air inltu- 
enced by our Negro songs, and the other way ar^mtu!. W hat I tririt tii tto was 
to synthesize some of these features. 

My starting premise was that our spirituals tlevcdop a uuir |’..u!iut ol mm- 
tions, musically. These emotions are specifically Anirm an. I h** Mmgs range 
from strictly spiritual ones that are escapist in Iccding, i»r ligltt aiui p.ay, ui those 
having tremendous depth and tragic impact. 

My idea was to get five moods, widely contrasted in ter ling. Ihr inlrs air sell 
explanatory. Although most of the work is original as tar as ihnuauc inalerial 
goes, I have used fragments of folk tunes here aiui thrtr. 

I like them called Spirituals for String Choir mJ On/irifrj, |sr\ ,Hisr mv plan 
was to use the strings as if they were a vocal choir. 'Ihr srMaid inovrmrnt. ‘’Ser^ 
mon,” is only for strings. The analogous iiiea would In: a guHi|» <4 frtsplr singing 
folk songs with antiphonal responses. 



Edvard Grieg 

BERGEN, NORWAY, JUNE I5, 1843, DIED: BERGEN, SEPT. 4, I907. 

^iiyone with a sense of tune will realize the charm of Griegs music, 
anyone who \nows t^orway will recognize its special character, 
^peg is Norway, His music is synonymous with Norwegian temper 
^pd nature, lore, light, and landscape. But he is more than that, 
so happened that the very national idiom in which he expressed 
^y-fnself was also his own personal idiom. The more he sang about his 
the more truly he spo\e of himself. The more local his en- 
^^avor, the more universal his appeal. That is why his music has 
^peatness and originality as well , — Christen Jul. 


■^c^xto for Piano and Orchestra in A minor. Op. 16 

Allegro molto moderato. 11. Adagio. III. Allegro moderato molto e 

XXi3.rc3ito. 

5 have been made to read a strictly aMtobiographical program into the 
Concerto o£ Grieg. That it is a burst of youthful ardor in some great 
excitement no one can doubt. The love of nature courses through it, 
jolting emotionalism. There is a strange hymnlike intimacy in the 
and Norwegian folk echoes abound, reflecting Grieg’s constant pre- 
oii with the homeland. In any case, the facts surrounding its composh 
jtld suggest the idyllic. 

; the summer of 1868. Grieg was only twenty-five. The year before he 
rried Nina Hagerup, whom he met in Christiana, where he led the 
o.onic and taught. A daughter was born to them, and the Griegs 
a. vacation in Denmark. Grieg’s health was never too robust, and here 
lance to drop a taxing routine, rest, and compose only when he felt the 
asband, wife, and baby daughter arrived in Copenhagen early in June. 
Id was left behind with grandparents in the Danish capital, and the 
Git out for Sollerod, an hour’s journey, where a cozy two-room gar- 
•ottage, rented by friends, awaited them. They spent a healthy, leisurely 
■ Grieg slept late, ate heartily, took long walks, and enjoyed the lovely 
ide. At night he met friends in an inn near by and chatted over a glass, 
^ours a day he was left alone to compose (he could never bear anyone 
a.rshot while at work with the piano). And the A minor Concerto was 
^ wonder Gerard Schjelderup, stunned by its “natural impressions,” 
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saw “all Norway in its infinite variety and unity hdorc his eyes, turiiparing 
Adagio to a “lonely mountain-girt tarn which lies drcaniiug intiiiiiy. 

Grieg’s German biographer Richard H. Stein hearcl a joy tif life, amorous 
longing, and youthful fire” in the Concerto, contrasting it with the tragic 
Violin Sonata, Op. 45. “Apparently Grieg mirrored himself here;* he wrote of 
the first movement. In the final surge of tone he even sensed Ciriegs joy in 
his growing artistic powers. In the Adagio the piano wt»ve about the suave 
theme “sounds learned from nature herself’ anti carried t!ie hynut out of 
church into the free fields of God.” He felt certain the Atlagio had deep 
significance as a personal creed. A reverielike passage iti D in the fiiudc repre- 
sented the “image of the beloved appearing to Ckieg and giving rcaticy to his 
dreams of longing.” Later, this same love theme, expaudeti, rose juinlamly to 
a “love of all humanity” — the “Seid umschlagen Millltutcn! of SchiilcT's “Ode 
to Joy.” 

As for the sober facts, the Concerto was dedicated the pianist hMmund 
Neupart (b. 1842, Christiana, d. 1888, New York), who first plavrd it in 
Copenhagen on Apr. 3, 1869, and in Christiana the ftdltnving year. I’lirre was 
a performance by Erika Lie at a Gewandhaus concert in lAnp/ag in hVlirnary, 
1872, and seven years later Grieg played it himscll with ilie same tHgani/atitni, 
On that occasion a writer in the Neae Zcitschn\t far sjHikr ot ’fits great 

color, Nordic flashes, original details, and charming mlxttnr o«l major and 
minor,” besides its echoes of “Gade, Mendelssolm, anti Wfillmrrs, %virh some- 
thing of Weber and much of Liszt.” 

Neupart wrote to Grieg from Q)penhagen after the wtulti pirnurrr: 

On Saturday your divine Concerto resounclctl in the great hall <4 the Casino, 
The triumph I achieved was tremendous. Even as early as the t adrn/a in the first 
movement the public broke into a real storm. 'I'hr three iiatigeonis irutcs, (iade, 
Rubinstein, and Hartmann, sat in the stalls and applaiulrd wsih all thcar might, 
I am to send you greetings from Rubinstein arui say that hr is asuiundrtl in have 
heard a composition of such genius. He would like to make ytiiir acquaintaiur. 

That other keyboard idol of the time, Franz Lis/t, had ahradv made the 
acquaintance of the young man from the north. Lis/t wtoir tti him glowingly 
of an early violin sonata that had come to fus not ice. In ir hr cliscmied a 
“strong, creative, inventive, and well-disciplined lalcnr uhnli lias tmh m follow 
its natural bent to reach even higher levels” He urged Cinrg ut visit turn so 
that they might “know each other better.” Liszt’s ititertrwiuu with liie Ncir^ 
wegian government brought Grieg a grant prmitting him tu vtsii die great 
man in his monastery home in Rome. Grieg relates the rpisudr in tiis letters 
home. Liszt promptly asked for the piano concerto, which had fiisi arrive! in 
manuscript from Liepzig. The gathering includet! a “Clirvalirr tlr C aiiicdiiim,” 
Winding, Sgambati, and “a German Lisztite, wlm goes so far in aping his hkil 
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he even wears the gown of an abbe.” Some young ladies were present, 
the kind that would like to eat Liszt, skin, hair, and all; their adulation is 
3 ly comical.” 

e and Winding were eager to see if Liszt would play the concerto at sight, 
ig considering it impossible. But the incredible Abhe did, and Grieg even 
ight the difficult cadenza went best of all, though the first movement was 
fast” and “helter-skelter.” Liszt stopped at one place, left the piano and 
i upraised arms strode across the huge cloister floor, “literally roaring out 
theme.” When he got to a particular G in the score, “he stretched out his 
s imperiously and exclaimed: ‘G! G! not G sharp! Splendid!” At the end 
said to Grieg warmly: ''Fahren Sie fort . . . und lassen Sie sich nicht 
hrec^en!" (Keep it up, and don’t be intimidated!) Liszt made suggestions 
It amplifying the orchestration which Grieg adopted but later modified in 
vis^d version. 

he pianist Oscar Meyer, reminiscing in the Neue Musi\zeitung, Stuttgart, 
>, adds another detail to the monastic tableau: 

happened that in turning the pages Liszt missed a modulation and played 
orchestral fortissimo with great pomp in the major instead of in the minor. 
tn Grieg pointed out the error, Liszt stared at him indignandy, took a red 
on from the desk and made some vigorous marks in the notes. After repeated 
.ong scowls at the composer, he went on with kis playing. 

he A minor Concerto abounds in fresh and striking themes handled with 
natic contrast. In the opening movement (Allegro molto moderato, A 
or^ 4/"^) 5 ^ prefatory roll of drums against a sustained pianissimo in 

horns and tuba and a brief cadenza for piano, the wood winds and horns 
Dunce the marchlike subject later taken up by the piano in development 
nst string accompaniment. The piano toys with subsidiary themes, one 
mato e molto leggiero, the other more flowing, with flute and clarinet 
ring in imitation. The trumpet gives out the second theme (Tempo lento, 
tranquillo), which is picked up by the piano, developed, and accelerated, 
orchestra then weaves an elaborate passage against arpeggios in the piano, 
first theme is back on the piano, and the strings take notice. A brilliant 
nza leads to a brief coda. 

uted strings, soon joined by wood winds and horns, discourse the theme of 
Adagio (D flat major, 3/8), the piano trailing after with ornamental 
age work and the strings busy sustaining harmonies. Then the theme wells 
:ull-throated from piano and orchestra. 

he finale (Allegro moderato molto e marcato, A minor, 2/4), following 
Adagio without a break, is a rondo on five themes. The first, in A minor, 
narked Norwegian flavor, is extensively worked out by the piano to string 
impaniment. The second (also in A minor) begins with bravura writing 
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for the piano and ends in lyrical chromatics. A brisk march figure in 
furnishes the third theme, sounded first by the piano, while piaiui and cirche 
combined announce the fourth. A flowing last thcrtie is ailoptcd hy the pi; 
to cello accompaniment after flute and clarinet liavc first sung if ta trcinul 
strings. There is a long repetition, then the coda, anti the iitdi theme sur 
up maestoso from trumpets and trombones against piano and tirchcstra. 

L. ,1 


'Teer Gynt/’ Suite No. 1, Op. 4^, and Suite Ncx 2, Op. 

Grieg’s first impulse was to turn down Ibsen's invitation in wriir tlu^ incidei 
music for his poetic satire Peer Gynt This was in Jannarv, 1^74. Ilnrii tilfe 
to share equally the “400 specie dollars" he pr(j}H»sril in 4%!% tor ilui p 
Needing the money desperately, Orieg accejited. Yvi he fell Ids irmprram 
unsuited to the task. Peer Gynt was philosophical faniasv, pi!!* living Nor- 
gians for their apathy and vacillation. Crrieg also hrlievrd dial the iiariiir cif 
play, though soon to be hailed as a poetic glory of Nairwrgi.in Iiftaaiurr, t!id 
invite music. Moreover, he smarted over Ibsen's tluieas at Ins t»wn petij 
Ironically, it was this very assignment, so reluctantly taken <ia, i!uu rsiablisl 
Grieg’s fame the world over. 

After Ibsen’s death, Grieg confessed to a friend tliat hr had liiiallv rorm 
agree with Peer Gynt’s central thesis. He wtntc: 

Many Norwegians formerly belicvetl, as I inysrlf dul, ih.tt iVn il\m r|.| 
sents only an exceptional type. Unhapf)ily it has hern %1 hhui hi rfir Ira vrars li 
shockingly true to the life the poet sketched that national ihaiaiiri. ||r»ri| 
a dangerous side of our whole people mercilessly, hor that irasun it is that 
stands in such bad odor in our country politically. 

Drastically cut and revised, Iltsen’s .satiric dr.im.i w.is j.,<au.r.l at 
Christiania Theater, in what is now Oslo, on hVl). tw.. loin; ve 

after Grieg had been approached to compose the imisie foi tt. \i,.! lu'.w 
conscientious Grieg had worked at tl>c score! 'H.rrr unr th.itv -as j.rrrot 
ances that year, all with Grieg’s music. John Maiv rallr.i iWr iixm a "lama 
satire not only on the nation, but upon tuiiversai litim.m natnrr. If i*. .1 i|.( 
that belongs to the world.” 

Jeer Gynt was the third of a trilogy of saiirieo lytic .Ir.nn.r. « i itim hv li.s 

Wf If frit m Hi f«r4'!Ia 
i his fitastf 

thl HtighMiiu aiiil N 
rss r\|ttrir mI iiaiiti 
iglil hr |a.<4iil7‘ Wf 


were Gone s Comedy and Hrund, lie plav is 

rhymed verse and .shows the piet in Iliscn at the [r.il. o 
Despite the poetic atmosphere, there is slashing satne 
wegians must have squirmed in their .scats as the pud 
traits struck home. “A poem of which any liter.ntire m 
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Edmund Gosse o£ Peer Gynt, And from which any people might learn! The 
following is Grieg’s own summary of the action, inserted as a preface to the 
published score of the Second Suite: 

Peer Gynt, the only son of poor peasants, is drawn by the poet as a character of a 
morbidly developed fancy and a prey to megalomania. In his youth he has many 
wild adventures — comes, for instance, to a peasants’ wedding where he carries off 
the bride up to the mountain peaks. Here he leaves her to roam about with wild 
cowherd girls. He then enters the kingdom of the mountain king, whose daughter 
falls in love with him and dances to him. But he laughs at the dance and the 
droll music, whereupon the enraged mountain folk wish to kill him. But he 
succeeds in escaping and wanders to foreign countries, among others to Morocco, 
where he appears as a prophet and is greeted by Arab girls. After many wonder- 
ful guidings of Fate he at last returns as an old man, after suffering shipwreck 
on his way to his home as poor as he left it. Here the sweetheart of his youth, 
Solve) g, who has stayed true to him all these years, meets him, and his weary 
head at last finds rest in her lap, 

Aase, whose name appears in the second section of Suite No. 1, is Peer Gynt’s 
mother, distracted and alarmed by her son’s wild talk and ruffianly conduct. 
She is something of a symbolic figure, like almost everyone else in the play, 
and her death was said to signify, according to Henry T. Finck, “the dying of 
nature in the autumn, far up in the North — the disappearance of the sun for 
months, leaving this globe in a ruddy darkness.” 

Anitra, whose dance makes up the third section of Suite No. 1, is the seduc- 
tive daughter of a Bedouin chief. Peer Gynt elopes with her on horseback. 
But Anitra gallops back home after regaining some jewels Peer had stolen. 
During “Anitra’s Dance” in the tent of the Arab chief, Peer, garbed as an Arab, 
soliloquizes sardonically. “What is beauty?” he asks, as he sips black coffee and 
smokes a long pipe; “a mere convention, a coin made current by time and 
place.” Grieg cautioned that, the music of “Anitra’s Dance” is conceived as 
accompaniment to Peer Gynt’s monologue, and should therefore be played 
behind the scene pianissimo.” 

Suite No. 1 consists of I. “Morning Mood” (Allegro pastorale, E major, 6/8) ; 
II. “Aase’s Death” (Andante doloroso, B minor, 4/4); III. “Anitra’s Dance” 
(Tempo di mazurka, A minor, 3/4); and IV. “In the Hall of the Mountain 
King” (Alla marcia e molto marcato, B minor, 4/4). 

Suite No. 2 failed to achieve the popularity of Suite No. 1, perhaps because 
the material and mood of the earlier were such as to preclude the need for a 
second helping of Peer Gynt, The Second Suite originally consisted of I. “The 
Abduction of the Bride”; II. “Arabian Dance”; III. “Peer Gynt’s Home- 
coming”; IV. “Solvejg’s Song”; and V. “Dance of the Daughter of the 
Mountain King.” Later Grieg discarded the fifth section and counseled others 
to follow his practice. 


L. B. 
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"^Symphonic Dance No. 2” 

The Symphonic Dance No. 2 is from a group of four such arrangements 
published by Grieg as Op. 64 in 1898. It is marked Allegretto grazioso, -A 
major, 2/2. The melodies used in all four are Norwegian folk songs and dances. 
Grieg was a staunch nationalist in cherishing his musical country’s folkloire, 
yet, except where he openly employed native themes in piano or orchestral 
treatments, as in Op. 64, he made up his own tunes. A very small fraction of 
his works contain literal quotations from folk sources, and only two other 
works (Op. 30 and Op. 35), besides the Four Symphonic Dances, frankly 
incorporate Norwegian melodies. 


L. B. 



Charles Tomlinson Griffes 

BcmN: ELMIIA, N. Y., SEBY. I7, 1HH4. BIKD: new YOKK, ape. 8, !t) 2 C). 


77;f* mtin C7iar/p/ Tomlinson iirilJrs dic'd .ipri! 8, 1^120, in his 
tkirfy-sixih year. (irifft'S the mnsiaan is ftklay a vitni part of the 
Jmrritiin traihiion, and ii:T< in the memory of his friends and in 
the mnsiftii cx'prrsrmr of a st\dr puNie,--M.\Mot4 Bauer. 


''The White Peacock,'' Op. 7 , No. 1 

The death in BCO c»f (!lutrlcH ‘ruintinsnn (HTlfcs brought to im untimely end 
one of the lUiEst |iriirHi?»ing i^.ircrrs in Ameriean limbic, lluuigh he wrote only 
a few workn, whuli .\oinc tiursit'ulogiHis have grouj»ctl an belonging to three 
distinct periods, they s|E\ik of an impressive talent and great versatility. 

In the lirst grtniji are ptrees, accotaling to John 1.,‘askcr Howard, written 
duritig lus 

student perkni, when lie was tlrlinitely uittler the induence of his <»crman 
teachers, Riilrr and i luMipruIituk. It svas then that he wnEe Cirrinau songs. In 
Ids scouiii style tiuiir** Iraitril tuwaid the l**rench Impiessioiusts, and alsi» showed 
his fouilness Itu’ the Russian t hirntahstu that was io appear as the ntysticistu ot' his 
later Wi»rks, *’'I'he hake at l‘Arnmg/’ Hunt the three ttuie jiii tures for piatto, atul 
'The Wlute Pruiotk/* hont the Roman S^tiehes tor piaiun show lum in tins 
period atul tlrniijasitair Ins |HUvrr ol nnptrssuniistk ilrsiripiunt. . . . 

l*he duo! |eiUH| slunvs. an advaticril Uend; a grasping td' soinetlung less rigid 
than the tempered stale, a mriimm to soniui tfir tivertones hr watuet! ns tt» hear. 
It was in tins prn<»il tliat i»Hflrs nim|He»rtl his Bianti Sonata and his larger or- 
chestral works. d1ir Siiuafa has dir intrllrctual consistency ot a Silitinberg, a 
pursuit of tonal logic ssathont the saerdne ol |K»rtic ioncepoom 

Inmiiliar to uimrir. atidiriicr-s are ?7re Virasitrtaiomt of Kuida Khm, the 
Poem for lliiir atul urihrstia, and odier compositions, 
llic tifilicsual vrrsioii of Wtiitr IVacock'* calls for strings, wood winds, 
four luirns,, crlcsta, faiiiTani, ami fcvo harps. It wx% first playrcl by ilir Phila« 
dclphia (iiclirstra, in Bhdadrlptria, Dec. I*k I Ians i.ange and the 

Plulhartriiuiii Symptliony |irrtoimcd it in Harnegrc Hall at drr ctinrrns of 
Feb. 6, 7, H, ami 'k 

**d1te \\1iiir !*raM.ii...k** .md its thrrr tompantons in the set Momtm Sfirtckts 
take inspiral ion I rtiiti |Hiriiis of William Sharp. ^ 
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''The Pleasure-dome of Kubla Khan'^ 

In 1912 Griffes, inspired by Coleridge s famous poem, compcisxxl The Pkasurc 
dome of Kubla Khan. Four years later he revised the score. 1 he- wcjrk vvr 
brought out in Boston at a concert of the Boston Sympluttiy Orchestra, Pierr 
Monteux conducting, on Nov. 28, 1919. At that titnc (rrillcs supplied th 
program book with the following note: 

The instruments called for are three lliitcs (one interchani»eahle with piccolo 
two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, three basstioiis, itnir horn 
three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, kettleilruins, bass iirum, cymbal 
tambourine, tam-tam, celesta, pianoforte, two harps, strings. 

I have taken as a basis for my work those lines ot (^oleriilge's |Hicm ilescribin 
the “stately pleasure-dome,” the “sunny pleasure-dome with isivrs of ke,” tli 
“miracle of rare device.” Therefore I call the work The diunt nj KuM 

Khan rather than “Kubla Khan.” These lines inelutle I to 1 1 aiul Imcs ii to 3l 
It might be well to quote some of the lines— at least the last six: 

“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree; 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled rourui. 

And here were gardens bright with stmunis rili^i 
Where blossomed many an inernsr hraring tirr; 

And here were forests ancicrit as the lulls. 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

# # « 

“The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was lieard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare <levice, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves <il’ kr!” 

As to argument, I have given my imagination tree frin in dir destfipfitm of tli 
strange palace, as well as of purely imaginary revelry wluilt imglti fake plmr flier 
The vague, foggy beginning suggests the sacretl rivet, timmug 'Xfntutgli cavrri 
measureless to man down to a sunless sea,” I hen gradually ilir t»ui'!iiir'» of it 
palace, with walls and towers girdled r<Hmtl.” Hie gardens waffi lnttfiiaiii^ ar 
sunny spots of greenery” are next suggested. From inside uaur sonm!** of daticir 
and revelry, which increase to a wild climax ami then suddriily bfrak oil, llirfr in 
return to the original mood suggesting the sacretl river and ‘'flir tavrs of ke 



Louis Gruenberg 

iitm!sr: iiiieht LiTtwsK, ut^ss^.\, auc;. 1HH4. 

1 rtjixi, iis' fm(^hiiSit‘iiIiy 4 /y / c/m uhh*, ALL sysU’ms' that tend to cramp 
//ir ('mc^iofhii Sicttp oj (mr's impression, I.c^iris (JiitrENiiMiic;. 


Concerto tor Violin aiul Orchestra, C')p. 47 

I. lUiapMulic. 11. With ^impluily and w.irmth. HI. Lively .uul witti good 

CDM^^I.ssIo^^',lt iiY f.iMiui HritVi>% this CltjnmKt wan given iis workl premiere 
at a ameerr ut fhr llulatlelphia Orchestra, in Philadelphia, on Dec. 1, PH4. 
Mr. Heifet/, was the Miltusi, aiu! I’atgenc Ornuuuly cotulucled. Rccjue.stcd hy 
Loiiisc Beck, the annoraror, iti supply inforiuatitin aijout ilic new scc»re, Mr, 
(Jrucnl>crg repiinl with a retreshingly catuli<l .statement t»n |>rugr;un tunes and 
composition in general aitil his (!niuetm in particular. 1‘hc fuUuvving are 
excerpts from Mr. C d'uetihetg‘s reply: 

You ask me to srtul y<ni Munr notes concertung my new amcerto. ... I Itavc 
often Wiauirrnl why a tt»in|H»srr sluntltl l>c asketl to invent (tuostly) episculrs in 
wonls alter Isr has pei spired aiul prayed <ivrr a ttimposiiion for a sretttingly ever- 
kusting prrt«Hk uhni tlir weak itself is its own tllumniantig cotnmeiuary. 

Oh, it only we itnthl trally hide faults and sluaunnungs with wtinls! t "an I .say 
that the conirrm is lieatinhd, |uoltnmd, atui ternhly impottani as 1 sometimes 
thought itt lugfdy oprimisfu tncaneius, tir, shall I say tliat it has turned out otdy 
fairly satisfatttay as I Itave in |»rssimtsfic uukhIs? 

Wiiat ran a tom|Hisrr say unurtiung someihuig he has slavrtl <ivrr after sending 
it out iti the wotli! eXiTpt to ht^pr, to hope, and ht*pr again? Wliat else shtiuld he 
cxpccieti from a coni|Hr.rr rsirpt iuush Atul if fir tlrlivers hrauttlul mrlinhes 
supporletl hy hrautiful Itaimiinirs and tudedy ttuisUiu ntui, tliat is, t<i sutn it up in 
two wortl's passion ami order, stnely, il hr delivers this their is no nerd tor svotds. 
Hut, if hr dersn't, well, tline r* eirn gtrafrr tired h*r stlrncr on his part. 

However, the eoniptisumn is the trsult of a utinmission hy llriirt/ who drsiretl 
to add an Amerit. an ioiurrto to lie. ahrady stupendous irpertory, and fins was, of 
course, mailing lets than a t hallengr. It raised up that «|urstion of i|uesdiifis again 
as to what was trally AmriHan musks do my mind, Amriican iiuislc ituistsis of 
all luinian rinofioiis, Xoflnng less! 

In order to add spii. r ttj the svtak, I have used several hars of two NVgro S|nfima!s 
in the sectind inovrnirni hrstdrs mdraviuing to imitate a hilllHl!y tiddler aiul a 
small town irligifitis revival mrrting in the tliittk Hie compostfii»fi was taifiiposrd 
in three weeks, I'lolishrd, orihrsfrated and tomplrtrd months later, last Mav, 
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Miss Beck was also informed that Mr. Heifetz s counsel %vas sought in 
certain technical matters. When the solo writing struck the violinist us over- 
intricate, Mr. Gruenberg blandly rejoined: You re Heifetz, aient you?^" The 
composer later confessed that while writing the Concerto he got rid of all his 
violin inhibitions.” 

Mr. Gruenberg’s words about the Negro Spirituals in the second movement 
refer mainly to a solo passage in which the violin discourses sections of **0h, 
Holy Lord” and “Master Jesus ” The “hillbilly fiddler^* is hear<! scraping away 
at the “Arkansas Traveler” in the third movement, whicli hdlows the second 
movement without a break. To heighten the local color, Mr. Cirucnberg adds 
harmonica, clappers, tambourine, and gong to his ample sctiring at tins point. 

In recent years Mr. Gruenberg has gained prominence as a com|>oser for 
films. Earlier he had won recognition through his op^‘*‘‘^^ Bean- 

stalk and Emperor Jones. Concerning subsequent compusititms Mr. C»rucnberg 
has informed the authors as follows: 

These orchestral compositions have been written since P^4C) aiul have been 
voluntarily withheld from performance for furtlicr exarninatiim: < )p, 41, Second 
Piano Concerto; Op. 42, Second Symphony; Op. 44, third Syinplumy; Op, 45 ^ 
Music to an Imaginary Ballet; Op. 48, Americana; Op. 4^u Muac /o an Imaginary 
Legend; Op. 49, Dance Rhapsody; Op. 50, Fourth Syinpfuaiy. 

The picture scores have been “Fight for Life,” **(!onun,uult»*i Strike at Dawn” 
“Counterattack,” “American Romance,” and “So Ends Our Niglu.” 





Henry Hadley 

born: SOMERVILLE, MASS., DEC. 20, 187I. DIED: NEW YORK, N. Y., SEPT. 6, I937. 

He lived mentally with every new development in tone, and inter- 
estedly watched the revolutionary experiments of the advanced school, 
but he felt in them nothing that answered to his own fundamental 
approach to music, and so he remained true to the ideas and ideals of 
the masters whom he revered most deeply . — Leonard Liebling. 


Overture "In Bohemia,” Op. 28 

Called, with all due respect, “the Henry Ford o£ American music,” Henry 
Hadley probably produced more music than any other native composer. Though 
prolific, he wrote with immense care and skill. The facility rarely, if ever, 
became slipshod haste. He evidently composed in all forms with equal ease. 
He was a widely acclaimed conductor, too, as guest, associate, and regular 
director, and he early identified himself with the practical needs and en- 
deavors of America composers. Out of this interest in the problems of his 
colleagues grew the National Association for American Composers and Con- 
ductors. Europe knew Hadley as conductor and composer. In 1920 the Metro- 
politan Opera Company took cognizance o£ his gifts by producing one of his 
five operas — Cleopatra's Night. 

The overture In Bohemia was written at Garden City, Long Island, in 1900 
and intended for performance at the annual “High Jinks” meeting of the 
Bohemian Club in the Bohemian Grove, California. Hadley was to conduct. 
However, European commitments made it impossible for him to appear, so 
the overture was first played — with great success — in Europe. Later Victor 
Herbert conducted it in Pittsburgh for the first time in America. It is to 
America s beloved operetta king that the overture is dedicated, the inscription 
reading “To my good friend Victor Herbert.” There is a second dedication, 
however, at the head of the first page of the score: “To the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco.” 

The work is built around a buoyant and vigorous theme announced fortis- 
simo by the entire orchestra (Allegro con brio, E flat major, 6/4 against a 
cross rhythm of 6/2). This recurs in vividly changing guise through the over- 
ture and finally looms majestically in the coda. There are freshness and strength 
in the writing, mingled with suave melody, suggesting— as the London 
Standard critic noted when Hadley was guest of the London Symphony 
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Orchestra in Queen’s Hall on May 23, 1913 — ^*‘that the artist's life is a mixture 
of stern endeavor and dreamy pleasure.” 

Realizing that many listeners might be misled by the title of his overture, 
Hadley explained to Felix Borowski of the Chicago Sympliony that the refer- 
ence was to the free fellowship of art, “The title In Bohemia, in this instance, 
has no national meaning, but refers only to that Elysium where true artists 
dwell” 


L.B. 





George Frederick Handel 

born: HALLE, FEB. 23, 1685. DIED! LONDON, APR. I4, I759. 

1 should be sorry, my lord, if I have only succeeded in entertaining 
them; 1 wished to ma\e them better , — ^Handel to Lord Kinnoul, 
after the first London performance of The Messiah, Covent Garden, 
Mar, 23, 1743. 


X^ater Music” Suite 

[Arranged by Sir Hamilton Hartyl 

1. Allegro. 11. Air. III. Bourree. IV. Hornpipe. V. Andante. VI. Allegro 
deciso. 

iWMAN Flower had not come along to explode the legend, Handel’s 
• Music suite would still rank as one of the great peace offerings in the 
r of art. 

Drding to the long-accepted story, Handel planned the work in 1715 as a 
e of appeasement to George L Handel had been George’s Kapellmeister 
he was still Elector of Hanover. In 1712, Handel obtained permission 
nis ruler to visit England. The visit proved highly lucrative, and Handel 
to return to his Hanoverian post. Finally Mahomet went to the moun- 
2ueen Anne died in 1714, and Handel’s former employer found himself 
imed King of England. The King was supposedly incensed over Handel’s 
g truant. 

i Burlington and Baron Kielmansegg, the Master of the King’s Horse, 
It up a plan of reconciliation, which was carried out. During a “royal 
party” on the Thames, the King’s barge was followed by another bearing 
H and a group of musicians. The King was enchanted by the music and 
lly asked its composer’s name. When told it was Handel, the two were 
►tly reconciled. 

story would be all right except for the date. Documents unearthed by 
lower revealed the barge episode as occurring in 1717, almost two years 
he records show Handel and the King to have become friends again, 
ver, it is just possible that the King never took Handel’s truancy too 
Handel accompanied him on a trip to Hanover in 1716, and later George 
in annuity for life of ;^200 on him. Queen Anne had earlier put him on 
nsion list. 

Daily Courant of July 19, 1717, describes the incident as taking place 
ays earlier. The King’s barge moved from Lambeth down to Chelsea 
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during what was then termed “a state progress.’ The river was lairly blanketed 
with barges, among them one conveying the musicians. I he London sheet 
reported : 

Many other barges with persons of quality attended, and so gicat a number of 
boats that the whole river in a manner was covered, A Caty Ca>mpanv s barge was 
employed for the music, wherein were fifty instruments ot all sons, wiu) played all 
the way from Lambeth, while the barges drove witii the tide without rowing as 
far as Chelsea, the finest symphonies, composed expressly ior this ouasiou by 
Mr. Handel, which His Majesty liked so well that lie caused it tt^ hr played over 
three times in going and returning. 

At eleven His Majesty went ashore at Chelsea, where a suj^prr was prepaml, and 
then there was another very fine concert of music which lasted till twt), alter %vhich 
His Majesty came again into his barge and returned the same way, the music 
continuing to play until he landed. 

A report made to the Duke of Brandenburg on July by !us euvtjy brcdcric 
Bonnet gives further details of the expedition down the I hatucs licsidcs one 
or two surrounding circumstances. 

Some weeks ago, the King expressed a wish to Baron voti Kihuausn k xu have a 
concert on the river, by subscription. . . . I'lic baron atiiircssrd lumsrli therefore 
to Heidegger, a Swiss by nationality, but \sic\ the most intelligent agent the nobility 
could have for their pleasures. Heidegger answerctl that murti as lie was eager to 
oblige His Majesty he must reserve the subscription ior the big etuerprises, to wit, 
the masquerades, each of which was worth from to 4IHI guitieas to lurn, 

Baron Kilmanseck, seeing that H. M. was vexed about tltese dillu ulitrs, resolved 
to give the concert on the river at his own cxjKnse, atid s<j tins ccuHcri ttiok place 
the day before yesterday. 

Bonnet added that the musicians’ barge ke[)t dose in the side of the King’s 
float and that the men “played all kinds of instrinnents, oh:., ftuuipers, huntmg 
horns, oboes, bassoons, German flute, French flutes a bee, vitdms, and basses, 
but without voices.” Evidently a more observant rrpiner than die Daily 
Courant man, he even contributes the information that the music "‘took an 
hour for each performance.” 

John Walsh first published the Water Music in 1720, and later, iircause of its 
growing popularity, he brought out a harpsicht^rd ctlition of Handers Cr/r- 
brated Water Music\ Compleat. Hamilton Harty chose six cd the twrnfv pieces 
comprising the original Water Music and arranged them (nt nunlrru on hestra 
in an edition published in 1922 . 


L. », 
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Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in B flat major. Op. 6, 
No. 7 

L Largth If. Allegro. Ilf. L;irg<n c piano. IV. Andante. V, Hornpipe. 

A PICTURE IN the British Museimi reveals clearly how Handers instrumental 
ensembles were distributed and tlic place occupietl by the tutti, or concerto 
grosso, in the seating plan, h'or the term has a dtuible meaning, signifying a 
group of players as well as an tn’chestral wtn^k with two or more solo instru- 
ments. 

I’hc picture shows Haiuiel surrounded, rather than solely facec!» by the 
musicians. I le is seated at a douf>le-keyhoard clavicembalo, lo his right, 
directly nmler Ids rye, is grouped the eoncertinct, consistitig of the solo players. 
Ikhind him, mti taf siglu, are the supptirting players, tlie concerto grosso, and 
supjilemcntary musicians known as ri/vr/ioTc. which may be freely translated 
from the Italian as “tillers mA 

The concertino group, accordingly, lies within threct range of Handel's 
signals and relays Ins wishes la the others. ‘'I’hc ditferenr botlies of the Han- 
dclian orchestra gtivrrned one another with clasticiiyA Rontain Rollaml 
abserves in Ins luiok on llaudri; “aiul it was tlie incisive rhythm <if the little 
ccmhalti which |nif the whole mass into motionA Mechanical stiffness in per^ 
formance was duis avcniled, at tor thug to M. Rttllatuh On the taher Inind, a 
‘iplit'-srctaui clt«srness td flionght firtwrrn Handel aiul his suhccuiductors in the 
::(mcerrino anti itaueriti gmsstj was al»solutelv essential, 

lake Bach, wiitisr /i*ra/n/e/i/»/^eg (UttuertiH apjieaietl twenty years before his 
awn, Hantlel ftnim! valuable motlrls for his instrumental style in the Italian 
ichool td (drellt ami \hvaldn tht»ugh, tiaturallv, the AngltcC irrnwn emnposer, 
like the Leipzig master briorr turn, starnpetl his own indrliidr genius on the 
form. Ttir coiuerro goisso m Hanilel's treatment is nsuallv a dialogue, bandy-’ 
irig echoes and coiitrasfs, hrtwrrn the solo instruments aiul tlie tutri. 'The 
seventh, however, Inks the i'oiHerfnuc 

Handel composed his ’'rwelve Cuand Ooncertos in thirty awo tlays, roughly 
ane every third dav. Hits ts not astomshmg m I latulers case. Rirudilo was 
completed in fotirtrrn tlavs and 77ir htr^Mah in twenty -eiglu. His facility was 
areathiakitig, and coniiapunial paurtns came to him almost sponianrously. 
^perd ilid not drtraci Irom workmanship, hmvever, h miiul sn snugly geared 
ai creative activity aiul so richly siockerl witli criteria of h»rm could flunk 
[KitTually in terms of |iertrt timi. 

On (Jet. Ak l/Ak the ihdlv carried arr anriouiu'errierif tea tlie 

jficet chat *dlus tkiv are published projwisals for priming bv subscripikin, with 
His Majesty’s royal licntsr and proteuion, J’welve (trand Ooncrriim, in Krven 

the MttT llERAtlT 

miEfitE IISTlIliTt lit lECHKOLflei 
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Parts, for Four Violins, a Tenor, a Violoncello, with a thorough-bass for the 
Harpsichord. Composed by Mr. Handel. Price to subscribers, two guineas. 
Ready to be delivered by April next. Subscriptions are taken by the author, at 
his house in Brook Street, Hanover Square, and by Walsh. 

Walsh, the publisher, further announced on Nov. 22 that “two of the above 
concertos will be performed this evening at the Theatre Royal, Lincoln s Inn,” 
and later, on Apr. 21, 1740, that the concertos ‘‘now are played in most public 
places with the greatest applause.” Many other works of Handel just as rapidly 
became public property in his lifetime. It is well to keep this in mind when we 
read the catalogue of his pilferings from the works of others. Warranted or 
not in putting the ingenuities of others to noble purpose on his own premises, 
Handel fully redeemed himself in the largesse of his art. He gave unremittingly 
of his genius, and unremittingly others profited. Of the organ concertos alone, 
Dr. Burney wrote that “public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, 
totally subsisted on these concertos for nearly thirty years.” 

Notable in the seventh of the twelve concert! gross! is the soaring lyricism of 
the third movement, regarded as foreshadowing Beethoven; also, the sprightly 
hornpipe of the finale, in which Handel makes use of the Scotch snap or catch 
(a short note followed by a long). Popular as a dance in sixteenth-century 
England, the hornpipe still flourished in Lancashire and Derbyshire after its 
decline elsewhere. Though in triple time in Handers day, it gave way to 
common time and other alterations about 1760, when prominent dancers began 
to bring it into the theater. 


Concerto for Orchestra and Organ in D major 

[Transcribed by Sir Hamilton Harty] 

I. Adagio. Allegro moderato. II. Adagio. Allegro con brio. 

Arranged by Sir Hamilton Harty early in 1933, the D major C>)nccrto was 
premiered in the new version by the London Symphony Orchestra at Queens 
HaU, London, on Oct. 9 of that year. The transcriber conducted. On the 
following Jan. 9, Frederick Stock led the Chicago Symphony Orcltcstra in the 
American premiere of Sir Hamilton’s transcription. 

The original Concerto is to be found in volume No. 47 of the Handel 
Gesellschaft edition begun in 1856 under the general su{>ervision of the German 
musicologist and biographer Friedrich Chrysander. Included in the volume 
are three orchestral concertos, the Fire Works Music, the Water Music, and two 
double concertos. Sir Hamilton also arranged the Fire music for 

current use. 
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Handel’s manuscript allows for improvisation on the organ, though nothing 
nore than a framework part is indicated, Handel, a widely acclaimed organist, 
jave himself wide latitude for a prodigious show of technic in impromptu 
flaying. Sometimes not even the bare outline is given in the scoring, the 
id libitum giving the organist complete freedom of improvisation. 

Besides the organ, Sir Hamilton’s iranscri[)tion calls for two oboes, two 
Jarinets, two bassoons, four liorns, three trum[)cts, kettledrums, an<l strings. 
On the subject of improvisation, Romain Rolland once remarked that 
Handers instrumental music seemed constantly that way. “When you have 
itudied with minute care caclt detail,” he said, ''(obtained from your orchestra 
in irreproachable precision, tomil purity, and finish, yt>u will have done nothing 
inless you have made the face a( the itnprovising genius rise from the work,” 
In short, this was music ”tc^ he served piping liot to an audience-” 

1 ^ B- 

Suite from the Opera ”11 Pastor I'ido” 

("The I^aithful Shepherd”) 

[ Jrmngtd by Sir Thomas Iftr( ham\ 

(a) hitrcHluction and Iniguc. (l>) Adagio, (c) (Javottc. (d) Finale- 

While on a visit to London in 1712, Hatulc! submitted the set»re 11 Pastor 
Fido to Owen MaeSwinry, tlten managing the opera season at the King’s 
rheairc. It is supposed tliat Haiulrl had written most of the music before 
leaving Hanover late in the autumn. l‘he vvtirk went into rehearsal early In 
N'ovemher and was produced on the twenty sixth. As C. h\ AlHiy Williams 
:)oints out, the [trice scale was ”as usual,” ruiming from 2c, 6^/, for balcony 
jeats to for boxes. Althougli the illustrious (davalicre Valeriano IVllcgrinii 
iklicatcly dcscribrti Ity Williams as ”au artificial soprano,” ictok p.irt, the cj{rra 
W'ds dropped in February after six performances. It went better when revived 
:)n May IH, 17 then attaining hnntren (terfortnances. But the new version 
was vastly different. I’o begin witlu it was ‘‘intermixed with clutruses,” ami 
:hc scenery was modiflcil “after a [tarticular manner.” dlien, a danced Ih’tn 
oguc, entitled “IVrpsidune” and ilcscrihcii as a ”(tiay for dancing or a bailcl 
with singing,” was afllxetl to tlte o[)rra. 

The modest work was mucti in tlie style <jf the pastoral genres common to 
:he literature and music <jf the time, (oaemno Htissi furnishetl Handel with 
m Italian librctnj based on an invcdvetl network of intrigue, llic scene, of 
:ours€, is Arcadia, llic interlocked set|uence <if rcijtiited and unrei|itileti love 
>egins with Mirtillo’s love for Arnarillis. Hurngh secretly in love witfi Miriillo, 
^marillis is promisetl to Silvki. To even matters, Doritula is in hive with Silvhi, 
^Iso nursing a hcurtaclic is Eurilla, a confulaiue of Arnarillis, secretly in love 
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with Mirtillo. The situation is saved by the threatened death o£ Mirtillo and 
the high priest Tirenio’s stern rebuke ^*Non e piii tempo di vendette, o d'ira, 
ma di grazia ed amove'' (“this is no longer a time for vengeance and anger, 
but for grace and love”). After which Amarillis marries Mirtillo and Dorinda 
Silvio, followed by a choral outburst and a hallo generale. 

Long interested in salvaging Handel dances from oblivion. Sir Thomas 
Beecham arranged a suite from II Pastor Fido consisting of seven separate 
numbers. Premiered in 1939 at a concert of the London Pliilharmonic Orchestra 
led by Sir Thomas, the Suite was first played in America by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann conducting, on Dec. 13, 1940. 
Sir Thomas had earlier made an arrangement of dances from Handel operas 
for Serge Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet. Consisting of eleven numbers, the Suite 
was used in the ballet The Gods Go A-begging, first produced in London on 
July 16, 1928. 



Howard Hanson 

born: wahoo, neb., ocrr. 28 , 1896 . 


Hansons J/y/f iH\<i rhisstfie'd by the much-used term **e(mstrea- 
tieely modern.** He bedeees in the constant expansion of harrmmic, 
melodic, and rhythmic idioms, but his innovations have their roots 
firmly planted in the John 1 ahker ilt>WARD. 


“Nordic” Symphony 

L Andante solcnnc: Allegro con fiKKa>. IL Andante tenerarnente con 

simpiicita. III. Allegro con fuoco. Finale, 

Truest of Mr. ILuiscnds larger works, the Nordic Symphony was composed 
^hen he was tndy twenty two ant! prernicrctl utuler his dirretitm by the 
.ugustco Orchestra in Rtmie. Most td the tnajtn’ American orcliestras have 
ncc given it a licaring. llie lines '‘I'o him that overctuticih will I give t«* cat 
E the tree of life, which is iti the midst <if (he paradise of (Jotr' ap|K:ar tm the 
ylcaf of die score. 

Developed in free classical style aiu! cyclical in form, die symplumy is ilividrd 
ito three movements: Andante .solctme: Allegro con fimcti; Aiulante trnrra« 
lente con scmplicita; Allegro con fnoco leading ituti the linale. In the first 
lovemcnt appears tlie ihetnatic material aroniul wliich the ‘kyclicaF* pattern 
wolves. In Mr. Hanson’s own w<^rds, this t^jieiiing section *’sings of the 
)lemnity, austerity, and gramlenr of the Nortli, <d its restless surging and 
rife, of its sotnberness and itielanclioly.’* 

The slow movement, sliarjdy contrasting with the first, is inscribed my 
xothcr^* and characterized by '*a feeling of svisdul sadness.** llic titird move*- 
lent, rugged and fiery in spirit, is dedicated **tti my father.** Iti it Mr. Haiistm 
ives concrete e%|)rcssion to his love of Swctlish folk sotigs in themes of folklike 
avor. In the finale, following the third movement without interruption, ilic 
raphony*s initial subject is re|ieated and serves as a ccKla, 

The Nordic Symphony us a wludc is tlcdicatcil to Major FVli^ Lairioiitk 
)under and hca<l of the music ilcjnirttnent of the American Academy in Rorrir. 
•ecause of its highly mel<Hli<»us and romantic character, it was for many years 
1C most {Kjpular Mr. lIauson*s symphonic comfHJsitkuis. 

JLw 
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Symphony No. 2 ("Romantic”) , 

I, Adagio; Allegro moderate. II. Andante con tenerezza. III. Allegro con 
brio. 

One of the two most frequently performed of Howard Hanson s symphonies 
(the other being the Nordic^, the Rofnantic was commissioned by Serge 
Koussevitzky for the fiftieth anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Its first performance occurred in Boston on Nov. 28, 19o0, with Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducting. In October, 1939, Mr. Hanson’s symphony figured on two 
special programs of the Boston Symphony arranged by Mr, Koussevitzky “in 
honor of the American composer.” Arturo Toscanini led the first performances 
of the Romantic in New York with the Philharmonic-Symphony on Mar. 1, 
3, and 6, 1933. 

The score of the Romantic Symphony calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, - 
English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, contra-bassoon, four liorns, three 
trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, snare drum, cymbals, and strings. 
Mr. Hanson’s own analysis of the symphony, written for the Boston premiere, 
follows : 

The work is in three movements: The first (Adagio; Allegro rncKlerato) l^egins 
with an atmospheric indication in the wood winds, joiticd first by the horns, then 
the strings, and finally the brass choir, and then subsiding. I'he principal theme is 
announced Allegro moderato, by four horns, with an accompaniment of strings and 
wood winds, and is imitated in turns by the trumpets, wood winds, and strings. 
An episodic theme appears quietly in the oboe and then in the solo horn. A transition 
leads into the subordinate theme. Lento, with the theme itsclt in the strings and a 
countersubject in the solo horn. 

The development section now follows, with the principal theme announced in a 
changed mood by the English horn and developed through the orchestra. Tie 
episodic theme, influenced by the principal theme, al.so cakes an important part in 
this section. The climax of the development section leads directly to the return of 
the principal theme in the original key by the trumpets. This is followed in turn 
by the episodic theme, now in the clarinets, and then in the first horn, with canonic 
imitation in the oboe. The subordinate theme then follows, and the movement 
concludes quietly in a short coda. 

The second movement (Andante con tenerezza) l>egins with its principal theme, 
announced by the wood winds, with a sustained string accompaniment. The inter- 
lude in the brass, taken from the introduction of the first movement and interrupted 
by florid passages in the wood winds, develops into the subordinate theme which is 
taken from the horn solo in the first movement. A transition, again interrupted by a 
florid wood-wind passage, leads into a restatement of the principal theme of the 
movement. 
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The third movement (Allegro con brio) Ixjgins with a vigorous accompaniment 
ire in strings and wood winds, the principal theme of the niovcnicnt —-reminiscent 
±ie first movement—” entering in tlie four horns and later repeated in the basses, 
i subordinate theme, Molto meno mosso, is announced first by the cellos and 
a taken up by the English horn, the development of which leads itito the miiidlc 
ion Piu mosso. 

"his section begins with a pir.zicato accompaniment in itie violas, cellos, and 
jes, over which is announced a horn call, litis call is taken up by the troiuhimes 
[ leads into a fanfare first in the trumpets, theti in the horns and wckhI winds, 
then again in the trum|xas and tlie wchhI winds. Hie climax td' tliis fanfare 
les with the announcement of the principal theme of the first movement by the 
npets, against the fanfare rhythm in the wauxl winds. Hie development of this 
Tie leads into a final statement of the sulxirdinatc theme of the first movcmeiu, 
issimo. A brief coda of this material leads to a final fanfare and the end of the 
iphony. 

a the time of the Boston premiere of the Scctmd Symphony, Mr. Hanson 
de some controversial remarks tliat were widely t|Uotcd ;uul ilisciisscti. Htcy 
cerned the conflict in modern music between realism and romamicism, 

. Hanson stated: 

lie symphony represents for me my esca|>e from the rather hitter tyjx* of moilrrn 
sical realism which (Kxupies so large a place in cotnemfxirary thought, Much 
temporary music seems to me to he showing a tcntlcncy tti hectaur entirely Um 
:braL I do not believe that music is jirimarily a fiiattrr of the intellect, hut rather 
lanifcstation of the emotions. I have, therefore, ainirtl in this syinphiiny ti» create 
'ork that was young in spirit, lyrical and romantic in tcm|»erarucnt, atul situpk 
direct in expression. 

1 a later communicati(ni u» the Philliaritumk Symplumy, Mr, Il;ui?«ii:i 
urted to the earlier declaration. 

’hat statement launchetl a musical bomb at the time, hir, as you will mall, the 
icteen Twenties marked the heytiay of the aionalists ami any aim|x»scr under 
mty-five who wrote an umllsguised triad was ccinsidereti a trainu' tu rhr cause, 
my little manifesto I also aiUle<i to my wiirries the job of rxplatntii|| a few 
isand times what I meant by 'fromantic,” My gitess is that I <iiiln*t c|mir ktmw 
It I did tncan, exccfX that it was a convenient red flag w<ird at that tiriir. My 
ianation uxlay would he staiiewhat simpler. I lietieve tliat ihrir are rssrtiitally 
ty|xcs of music, warm lihxxied musk and coId1)lo<Hlri! music, and evriy |x-issilile 
fixture of the two. Hie Romanik' is ilrfinitely warm- hlcxHirit music. Wlialevrr 
may be said of it, it has certainly proverl to be my most popular work with l!ir 
L‘ral public- 

esides lieing played by most symphony orche.stras in America, the Rmnmtk 
tphony also liccanic one of the better kiunvn American stores in lciiri»|»r, 

: principal melody of the slow rmwement was used, in pi/;/ form, as the 
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theme of the United States Army Dance Band on its extensive tour of Europe 
during the war. Army radio stations broadcast the popular version repeatedly. 
Moreover, the romantic slow subject of the first movement was adopted as 
band theme by the students of the National High School Orchestra in Inter- 
lochen. For several years this theme served to open the annual series of broad- 
casts from Interlochen. A jazz version of the same melody later appeared in an 
arrangement by Syl Novelli, with lyrics by Sylvia Dee, author of the lyrics of 
“Chickery Chick!” 

To date Howard Hanson has written four symphonies, all of them obtaining 
their concert premieres on programs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
first, the Nordic, dates from 1929, and is one of the best known of his numerous 
scores. During the composition of his Third Symphony in 1937, Mr. Hanson 
made another significant reference to his Second Symphony : “Like my 
Romantic symphony, the Third one, too, stands as an avowal against a certain 
coldly abstract, would-be sentimental music professed by certain composers of 
high gifts.” Mr. Hanson’s Fourth Symphony won the Pulitzer Prize for 1944. 

An articulate and influential figure in American music, Mr. Hanson studied 
at Luther College of Wahoo, Neb., and later in the School of Music of the 
University of Nebraska. There were also intervals of study at the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York (with Percy Goetschius in composition) and at the 
Northwestern University School of Music at Evanston, 111. At twenty, Mr. 
Hanson became professor of theory at the College of the Pacific in San Jos4 
Calif. At twenty-three he was appointed dean of the Conservatory of Fine Arts 
of the same college, and at twenty-five he was awarded the Prix de Rome, 
bringing him a three-year fellowship in composition at the American Academy 
in Rome. When he returned to America in 1924, Mr. Hanson was made 
Director of the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., where he has been 
serving in the triple role of administrator, instructor, and conductor. Among 
his numerous compositions are three symphonic poems, choral works, and 
chamber music. An opera, Merrymount, with a libretto by Richard Stokes, was 
staged by the Metropolitan Opera Company in 1932. John Tasker Howard, in 
Our Contemporary Composers writes: 

Hanson’s importance to American music does not rest on any single work, nor 
indeed on any one phase of his activity. If he has a particular artistic creed, it is a be- 
lief in the necessity for absolute freedom of creative expression, each composer writing 
out of the depths of his own soul that which seems to him to be good. When such 
a creed is generally held by composers, critics, and music lovers, academic questions 
concerning degrees of newness will give way, he says, to the more essential problem 
of assaying each new work for the precious metal of vital beauty, without which no 
work can live. 


L. B. 





Roy Harris 

born: LINCOLN COUNTY, OKLA., FEB. 12, 1 898. 

He comes from the West and, as a sort of musical Walt Whitman, is 
filled with a sense of Douglas Moore. 


Symphony No. 3 (In One Movement) 

After the Boston Symphony premiere of Mr. Harris’s Third Symphony in 
February, 1939, a young student at Harvard wrote a review for the March-April 
number of Modern Music. In it he spoke of the new work as “mature in every 
sense, beautifully proportioned, eloquent, restrained, and affecting.” The bud- 
ding critic confessed “experiencing a strong desire to hear the Harris again, 
because it greatly excited me.” This laudable desire he later satisfied in 
a very practical way — by conducting the symphony himself. The Harvard 
student’s name was Leonard Bernstein. 

Of the same symphony Oscar Thompson expressed what is now a widespread 
opinion: 

Without exalting it to a place beside the symphonies that are the recognized 
masterpieces of other eras, there is good reason to look upon the Harris Third 
Symphony as a work which is as representative of our times as are the best works of 
Shostakovich and Prokofieff , of Hindemith and Bartok, or of any of those Euro- 
peans who do not, like Strauss, Sibelius, and Rachmaninoff, belong essentially to 
another generation. 

Mr. Harris wrote this symphony late in 1938. The printer had the score the 
following January. One month later, on Feb. 24, Serge Koussevitzky directed 
its world premiere with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Koussevitzky 
repeated it in Boston on Oct. 6, 1939; at the Berkshire Festival on Aug. 3, 1940; 
and again in Boston, on Dec. 26 and 27, 1941. Other major orchestras have 
included the work in their repertories. By 1945, some fifty performances had 
already been given of this symphony, which Mr. Koussevitzky is quoted as 
having called “the first truly great orchestral work to be produced in America.” 
For the Boston premiere, Mr. Harris supplied the program annotator John N. 
Burk with a structural outline, instead of the customary detailed analysis, of 
the One-movement Symphony. The composer’s plan follows: 

Section I. Tragic — low string sonorities 
Section II. Lyric — strings, horns, wood winds 
Section III. Pastoral — emphasizing wood-wind color 
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Section IV. Fugue — dramatic i 

A. Brass — percussion predominating i 

B. Canonic development of Section II material constituting back- [ 

ground for further development of fugue ! 

C. Brass climax. Rhythmic motif derived from iugue subject 
Materials: 1. Melodic contours-^ia tonic polytonal 

2. Harmonic textures — consonancc--“pc)ly tonal 

The symphony is scored for three flutes, piccolo, two olxies, English horn, I 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three ? 
trombones, tuba, tympani, vibraphone, cymbals, triangle, and strings. ^ 

Described as the “most frequently performed serious American composer,” [ 

Roy Harris was first educated in California. There he studied music with [ 

Arthur FarwelL In 1926 he went to Paris, where his teacher was Nadia ! 

Boulanger. He was twice awarded a Guggenheim Eellowship. In 1930 Mr. j 
Harris obtained a Creative Fellowship from the Pasadena Music and Arts ! 
Association. Later he became head of the composition department of the West- ? * 

minster Choir School of Princeton, N. J., before being ap{x>inted (Composer in ■ 
Residence at Cornell University. ‘ 

Among his major compositions are five symphonies, an Andantino for ] 
Orchestra, a Chorale for String Orchestra, a Preliule and ihigue for String ; 
Orchestra, a Time Suite, a Violin Concerto, a Piano C'oncertcj, two string 
quartets, a string sextet, a quintet for piano and wind instruments, and a large ! ^ 

work for chorus and orchestra entitled Fol/( Son^ Symphony, Mr. Harris ^ 

defines as a “prominent characteristic” of his music the ^'organic development , ^ 

of the melodic line in avoidance of symmetrical anil particularly of sequential 
pattern.” > ^ 

Wrote Mr. Thompson; ^ 

t 

Harris is in intention a melodist. Harmonically Itc is nor, for his times, an ^ 

extremist. The problems that scern most to have <HVupird him arc those of form, j 

He has been a practical proponent of the tvventicih-ccntury view of content deter- 
mining form. Closely allied are the composer’s coru-eprs of inelotlic form. Aiming 
at long-drawn or continuous melody, he may lx: said to have the scruaure 

to fit the melody, rather than forcing the mclcKiic substance into the regular seg- ^ 
ments of a fixed form. . , . Harris’s music is always dear. ^ 

s 

c 

a 
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Joseph Haydn 


rn: rohrau, lower Austria, mar. ji, 1732. una>: viknna, may 31, 1809* 

1 that God has hostowed a talent upon me, and / thanl( Him 

for it, 1 tkml{ / haifc done my duty and been of use in my generaiiOff 
by my u>ori(s. Let others do the jrawr.— I Iaydn, 

mphony in D major (Brcickopf & I liirtcl No. 13) 

I. Allegro inolto. H, Adagio camabilc. III. Mcimcito. IV. Finale: Allegro 
molto. 

VMPiioNY enjoys the dubious distinction of l)eing variously nunilirrcd in 
u catalogues of Haydn's works, Freitkopf and HartePs Ctnnpletc Griiieai 
i of Haydn s Symphonies lists it as No, l.v, Haydn's own iccord ol his 
sitions (lesignatcs it as No. 14; Zuleliner's I V/;trjfVA//i'v3' der Svmpbonien 
fseph Haydn adds to the confusion by luuulK'ring it UK and PoliPs 
cript Catalogue docs a like service by giving it No. 
mukkimbiguity involval licre is too olivious for ioniment. It would be 
ng a safe course, however, to title die work as at the head of this note, 
^ in mind, o£ course, the Breitkopf aiui I lartel (Complete Gntuai luitLon 
'dn's Symphonies. 

1 C age of thirty-two and with two years' experience in the employ of the 
izy family already to boast about, Haydn wrote iliis symphony, li con 
minuet, a musical form over which contluctors of the pcHo<i were none 
Lhusiastic. In those days, the minuet could be playcil or not, dejteiulmg 
le conductorial caprice, un<l if it was not played tlicre were ru^ u|iheavak 
musical cosmos, 

symphony opens witli an Allegro molto, I) major, 4 ^4, tlie unison violins 
icing at once an animated tliemc forte- As was his custom at tliis stage 
career, Haydn employs a single theme, set in an atmosphere of what 
be termed subsidiary material. Little of the nature oi tlrvclopmeni, as it 
: later understood, is discernihle here. I’hc whole movement flows 
aeously and with a youthful cheerfulness, 

following Adagio cantabiic, (i major, 2 ; 2 ^ is a melotliotis solo for the 
be other strings supplying tlic accompaniment, 

Menuetto, 1) major, i/4, has an engaging trio in it major for solo tliiir 
•ings. 

theme of the Innalc (Allcgrt^ molto, D major, 2/4) bears a reseriililaiicr 
principal subject of tlic Innaic of Mozart's Jupiter Symphony, Ii. is given 
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first in the unison violins, and later it plies its way through both winds a 
strings, with contrasting material interrelated. 

The score calls for two flutes, two oboes, four horns, tympani, and the usi 
strings. 


R. c. B 


Symphony in F minor, No. 49 (“La Passione”) 

I. Adagio. II. Allegro di molto. III. Menuetto. IV. Finale: presto. 

On May 1, 1761, Haydn entered the service of the Esterhazy family in 
capacity of Vice-Kappellmeister, an agreement, formal, long, and strict and c 
which in our time, perhaps, might be viewed as barely skirting chattelis 
having been duly signed by the interested parties. That Haydn was able 
some thirty years of association with the Esterhazys to compose a fanta 
number of works in almost all the branches of music may read like death 
libertarian theorizing. In relation to that period, however, the terms of 
contract must be recognized as being of the utmost advantage to Haydn. W 
opportunities for development he might have had in other circumstances ( 
scarcely be determined now. Suffice it to say that his genius flourished un 
the conditions, and we are indebted to that segment of his career for “ne^ 
all his operas, most of his arias and songs, the music for the marionette the? 
— of which he was particularly fond — and the greater part of his orchestral ? 
chamber works.” 

Except for the trio of the Minuet, which is in F major, this Symph( 
adheres to the tonality of F minor, and it bears a relationship to Symphoi 
Nos. 22, 23, and 24, in the order of the movements. The opening Adagio i; 
sonata form, melancholy in character. The following Allegro is a section 
teeming excitement. One expects the entrance of a great chorus at any mom( 
so powerful seem to be the music’s vocal characteristics. The Minuet is sta 
and dignified, and the closing movement is vigorous and, with reference to 
long interval leaps and the steadily increasing syncopation, extremely b* 
The work, as a whole, is in the big manner, dramatic — oratorical, even—; 
strongly emotional. The symphony is scored for strings, oboes, and horns. 

R. a; 


Symphony in D major, No. 10 (B. & H. No. 86 ) 

I. Adagio; Allegro spiritoso. II. Capriccio: Largo. III. Minuetto. IV. Fir 

This symphony is one of six that were composed for Paris between 1784 
1789. It is believed that it was given its first performance at a Concert d 
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lt7'89. The score calls for flute, two oboes, two bassoons, 
tympani, and strings. 

center Paris first became aware of one Joseph Haydn 
appeared in a program of the Concerts Spirituel, in 1781, 
"^fic had scarcely made the headway it was soon to make, 
pieces then being the rage. 

however, found many ready takers at the Spirituel 
' Symphonic music was received quite enthusiastically. It is 
that the rival organization Concerts de la Loge Olym- 
^eh Haydn with the suggestion that he write a series of 

^pted the commission with alacrity, and the Symphony in 
•^thopf and Hartel list as 86, was the fifth of the set. 

sponsored by the Concert de la Loge Olympique were 
The organization had its associations with freemasonry, 
iixied admission to the concerts through the payment of a 
louis d' or a year, besides having to wear a special badge 
ver lyre on a sky-blue background. 

-ogc Olympique and its concerts ran from 1786 to 1789, 
Cling of the Revolution. The attendance comprised a most 
iieen Marie Antoinette and the lords and ladies of her 
"visitors. The extreme flourish and fashion were carried to 
•icians, who were constrained to wear brocaded coats, lace 
pltinaed hats (which, gratifyingly, they could remove while 

n II> major begins with an introduction which courses 
measures in a rising crescendo to a fortissimo. A bright 
ward by the violins against sonorous chords in the rest of 
>nd theme, which is in effect a melodic foil of the first, is 
thotagh it is not developed. 

nt, w'hich Haydn called a Capriccio, boasts a theme which 
: o£ the section in that there is a constant return to it, but 
new impressions, such was the composer’s fertility of 
However, instances of the freedom implied in the word 
tane^cpected modulations and unusual turns of the music. 
trs a.ri interesting contrast of mood between its two parts, 
and a fluidly moving trio. 

iting a staccato main theme, adheres more or less to the 
ta form. 


R. C. B. 
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Symphony in G major (B. & H. No. 88 ) 

I. Adagio; Allegro. II. Largo. III. Mcnuetto; Trio. I\^ Finale: Allegro a 
spirito. 

The present symphony was performed in Paris in 17S/ . I lie score calls fi 
one flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, tympani, ar 
strings. 

After a slow introduction (Adagio, G major, 3/4) the main j>art of the fir 
movement begins with an opening theme which is first annouucctl softly I 
all the strings, save the basses, and later repeated by the full orchestra, fort 
with the addition of a new figure in the bass. l\vo more themes appear, eac 
a variant of the first. A contrapuntally ornate free fantasia ct^mes next. Tl* 
movement closes with a coda based on the original tlicme. 

The second movement (Largo, D major, 3 4) introduces a melody of 
grave character by means of the oboe and cellos, while violas, basses, bassooi 
and horn supply an accompaniment. The melody is repeated, hut this tin 
not only is the accompaniment more sumptuous, hut the vitdins ctmverge o 
a counter figure. A transitional passage follows. It is played by a larger orchestr: 
the subject appearing first in the leading violins and flute aud subsequently i 
the oboe and cello. There are a development and an ensuing cuila which : 
rather brief. 

The third movement (Menuetto, Allegretto, Cr majtn’, 3 4) is a simpl 
minuet. 

The last movement (Allegro con spirito, (J major, 2 4) antoums to a full 
developed rondo based on a peasant-dance theme. In his later symphonic 
Haydn was partial to the rondo form for his final movettients. Michel Brenc 
wrote: 

In some finales of his last symphonies, he gave freer rein to his fattcy and modifift 
with greater independence the form of his first allcgrtjs; but his fancy, alway 
prudent and moderate, is more like the clear, precise arguments tif a great orato 
than the headlong inspiration of a poet. Moderation is one of the iharactcristics o 
Haydn’s genius; moderation in the dimensions, in the sonority, in the rnclodit 
shape; the liveliness of his melodic thought never seems extravagant, its melanchol] 
never induces sadness. 

R. C. B, 
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Symphony in G major, No. 91 ("Oxford”) 

1. Adagio; Allegro .spiritoso. IL Adagio. 11 L Menuetto. IV. Presto. 

TRiVDmoNALLY TiiE Oxford Symphony commemorates the fact tliat the 
University of Oxford made Joseph Haydn a l>)Ctor of Music in July, 17^)1. 
The decision to confer the doctorate was promjitetl by tlie recomntendation of 
Dr. Charles Burney, the great ituisical historian, during tlie Austrian composer's 
first visit to London. Yet, thougli the symjdiony hu-UHal parr of the threc clay 
festivities held in Haydn's honor in the acxulemic haunts and though the wcir<ls, 
''expressly intended for this concert" appeared in the annoimcement, the work 
was actually writtcti in Paris three years earlier. 'Fhe sttuy gtHcs that I laytln did 
have a brand-new symplaany iti his portfolio when he journey U[) to the uni- 
versity town early in July. But there was little time for proper relicarsal, so the 
G major was substituted. At any rate, tltc recortls slunv no previous |ierformance 
of the conveniently styled Oxford Symphony. 

Haydn acceptetl the honorary degree with alacrity, cpiite unlike Hatulcl 
before him. His outspokett (predecessor had declinct! tlic exalted offer with a 
contemptuous refcretice to the costs involved, a rrferetuT couchccl, incidentally, 
in his choicest Hanoverian luiglish: "What the devil I throw my ftamev away 
for that the hltjckhead wish?" History <lors not reveal Haviln ;uul Handel as 
wanton st|uandcrers. But W, S. Rockstro, in mitigating Haiulcd's oafish rebuff, 
points out that die h(tiun'ary doettprate w<Hihl have cutaiirt! fees attuumting to 
the equivalent (d' fSOiL Quite possibly Haydn gavr some tlirifty thouglit to the 
financial angle, totj, siticc he records in his carefully kejH notclKKik rif expendi- 
tures that the tri() cost him six guineas. "I IuhI to (>ay one and a half guineas 
for the bell peals at Oxforth [^vV|, and half a guinea for tlie rol)e," lie further 
notes. 

The "robe" in question was a <l;c//iing ensemble of cherry and cream^colored 
silk. Later he wrote that he wore tliis gorgeous acatlcmic vestment for three 
days. "I only wisfi my Vienna friends could have seen me," he remarks. After 
the solemnities making him doctor mudeae he shouted in Lnglish: *T tliank 
you." The (/ major Symphony lignreil on the sectuul cjf the three programs, 
with Haydn himself directing. On July 11, the Morninir Chronicle rcjMirird 
that "a more wonderful comjKisition never was heard, llie ajiplayse given to 
Haydn, who ctuuiucted this atltnirablc effort of his genius, was rritliusiastic; 
but the merit of the work, in the opinion of all the musicians jircscnt, exceeded 
all praise." 

Haydn had arrived in lamdon early in January, in the company of the 
ebullient Johann Peter Salorium, l,lie Lnglish impresario and orie-aime concert- 
master and ensemble (daycr had juctured such an inviting prosjiect of British 
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acclaim and affluence that Haydn was lured away from his pensioned comfort 
in Vienna. Earlier attempts by Salomon and his agents had proved futile. What 
helped clinch the negotiations was the death in 1790 of Prince Nicolaus 
Esterhazy, his patron employer, freeing Haydn from routine duties. Salomon 
promised productions of six Haydn symphonies in London, to be conducted 
by the composer. The terms were quite fabulous. Ihe impresario, for his part, 
was in desperate need of a celebrity of Haydn’s standing, having organized a 
series of subscription concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms. Haydn was his 
trump card in London’s growing managerial rivalry. 

Surely enough, wherever the illustrious visitor went, he was lionized. People 
of high rank paid him flattering attention. 1 he best liouses offered their hos- 
pitality. Ambassadors called on him, and the delegates of music societies outdid 
one another in bestowing honors upon him. Flaydn, wlio never overlooked the 
dividends of fame, proudly wrote home to Austria: ‘d coukl dine out every 
night.” It was a day of poetic tributes. Dr. Burney, at whose suggestion the 
Oxford authorities had conferred the degree on Haydn, gave f urther vent to his 
feelings in verse which need not detract from his standing as a musical scholar: 

Welcome, great master, to our favored isle, 

Already partial to thy name and style; 

Long may thy fountain of invent itm run 
In streams as rapid as it first begun; 

While skill for each fantastic whim provides, 

And certain science evVy current guides. 

There is strong evidence, too, of Haydn’s having formed at least one romantic 
attachment in London. The lady was the widow Schroetcr. Haydn told his 
biographer Dies that she was sixty yeans old, though many are iuclitUHl to doubt 
Haydn’s word. Anyway, “she was still lovely and amiahled’ the widely feted 
composer confessed, “and I should in all likelihood liavc marrietl her if I had 
been single.” In Vienna Frau Haydn patiently awaited Josrpli’s return. The 
widow’s address is faithfully recorded in Haycln’.s notebook; “Mistress Schroeter, 
No. 6 James Street, Buckingham Gate.” All in all, I laydn luul every reason to 
repeat the visit in 1794. England had been good to lum. 

Typical of London’s response to Haydn’.s two visits is the following excerpt 
from a newspaper account: 

It is truly wonderful what sublime and august thoughts tins master weaves into 
his works. Passages often occur which it is impossible cti listeti to withottt becoming 
excited — we are carried away by admiration and are foned to applaiid with hand 
and mouth. The Frenchmen here cannot re.strain their tf;ms|Kirts in soft adagios. 
[sic!] 
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It is not unlikely that these CJallic seizurCsS were witnessed by the observant 
London critic during the Adagio of the O major Symphony. 

A slow introduction (Adagio, G major, 3/4), twenty measures in length, 
leads to the main section of the opening movement (Allegro spirit(JSO, Cr major, 
3/4), with the strings announcing tlie first subject, "fhe strings also uslier in 
:he second theme piano, this time in 1) major, llu* development leads to a long 
:oda. The three-part slow movetnent (Adagio, D major, 2/4) is mostly in 
Haydn’s gracefully lyric vein, with a sharply contrasting middle episode in 
D minor. The freely rhythmic Menuetto (Allegretto, G major, 3/4) enshrines 
in ingenious trio (also (} major, 3/4), bnuight in by basscaons aiul horns 
igainst pizzicato strings. The chief theme of the hnale (in sonata form. Presto, 
3 major, 2/4), again given out by the strings, belongs with Haydifs best 
aielodic flights, llie scoring is for flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two lunns, 
:wo trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. 


Symphony in D major, No. 93 (Salomon No. 2) 

L Adagio; Allegro, H, Aiulantc. III. Menurmi: Allegro. IVL Innale: Allegro 
spiritoso. 

Haydn wrote twelve symphonies for S.ihnnon, si?c f(»r eadi visit. l*hc 
mpresario musician himself played first viciliti in the hirty piece orclurstra at 
Haydn’s disposal. Following the practice of the time, the composer sat at a 
larpsichord, from time to tiitie playing clunals to keep the cnsemlde together, 
f. Cuthbert Hadden, writing in tiic Master Musiciatts Series, relays an anecdote 
irst told by Haytln’s friend Alltcrt Dies. "Hic episode occurred during the 
•ehearsal of tlic I) major Symphony Haydn’s first encounter wit!i the Salomon 
irchestra. '‘The sympliony began with three single luacs, which the ordtrstra 
ilayed much too loudly. Haydn calletl for less ttaie a second and a third lime, 
md still was dissatisfied. He was growing impatient. At this pennt hr tjverhrard 
i German player wliisper to a nrighlnir in liis own langttagc: if the ftrsi three 
lotes don’t please him, how shall wc get through all the rest?* Tlierrupon, 
:alling for the loan of a vDlin, lie illustrated his meaning to such |iur|H)sc that 
he band answered to his reijuircments in the first attempt.” 

W. tl. Hadow, in 7'Ae Oxford lliuory of Made, wrote: 

The twelve synipltonirs which he wn»tr for Sahaniin are not only the greatrsf of 
lis orchestral works, hut those alstj in which we can tta^st clearly trace the rtfeit of 
lis intercourse witli M<i/art, Dr. Poiil e‘.pecially notes the influence <4’ the fupifrr 
Symphony both in tlic ridicr orchestration and in the freer use of episoik and 
ncident. 
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i minuets, far different from Mozart's courdy dance measures, have all his old 
drollery and humor, the rhythms have all his old incisiveness of touch, the 
Lines that he loved grow thick along the ^vayside. The melodies of his own sow- 
■e unmistakable in hue and shapeliness. And the music is all suffused with the 
of mellowness and maturity, of long experience and an old age honorably 
it is too serene for passion, too wise for sadness, too single-hearted for regret^ 
learned the lesson of life and will question its fate no further. 

Donald Tovey combines this symphony, the D major, No. 102, and the 
T Quartet in F major. Op. 77, No. 2, into what he considers Haydn’s 
test instrumental works.” He adds, “Nothing in Haydn is difficult to 
but almost everything is unexpected if you listen closely, and without 
aceptions.” 

i D major Symphony is typical of Haydn’s scrupulously lucid form and 
jtration, beside boasting unusual subtlety and expressive power. To 
r it was “arguably the greatest of Haydn’s instrumental works.” While 
are moments in the Symphony of soft tenderness where the mood borders 
^ wistful, its predominant note is gay and spirited, 
the first movement a nobly spun Adagio (D minor, 4/4) prefaces the 
Allegro section (D major, 2/2). Haydn shows his mastery of economic 
ompact form in constructing the movement almost entirely from one 
L, a cheerful melody announced by the violins. This same melody appears 
jhdy altered guise when it modulates to A major. But the movement is 
ly monothematic, like so many others in Haydn’s symphonies, 
i second movement (Andante) is in three parts, the third a return and 
sion of the first. A fetching melody is given out in G major, at first 
then with increasing subdety. This section is followed by a contrast- 
vigorous interlude in G minor. Then the first part is repeated in the 
, enriched and varied, among the novel features being a long cadenzalike 
^e for wood winds. 

: third movement Menuetto (Allegro, D major, 3/4) opens boldly, with 
ist and sharply accented theme “more suggestive of wooden shoes in the 
n than of powdered wigs in the ballroom.” The dainty trio returns us 
irtlier surroundings. Violins and oboe take up the melody with the grace 
unctilio of the salon. 

: Finale (Allegro spiritoso, D major, 2/2) is perhaps the finest of the four 
nents in its harmonic and contrapuntal richness. The folklike first theme 
ounced by the first violins over a pedal D in the cellos and horns. Toward 
d there is again some charming writing for wood winds. 


L.B. 
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Symphony in C major (B. & H. No. 97 ) (Salomon. No. 1) 

1. Adagio; Vivace. IL Adagio ma non troppo. 11 L Mcnuctto: Allegretto; 

Trio Finale. IV. Presto assai. 

above numbering of Haydn's C' nrajor Symphony represents a compro- 
lise and a simplification. I'cw com[)osefs have had as little luck with the actual 
rithmetic of their output as Ilaydn. Iti the new Hreitkopf atul Hartel edition 
le Symphony is No. 97, In tlic old it was No. 7. Peters Fkliiiou carries it as 
Jo. 5. In the respective reckonings ol Messrs. Ikdil, Wottjucniu^ ami Zulchncr 
; is No. 15, No. 138, and No. 20. Haydn listed it as No. 108 in his own 
italogue. 

Even the Sulomon listing is misleading. Actually, it was the D tnafor 
ymphony—now listed as N<e 2 of the twelve Haydn wrote fcir LtJtttlon that 
/as played first at the Salomon concerts in lauulon. But the Ltutdon Phil 
armonic catalogue lists the Symphotiy as No, 1. do add to the confusion, there 
; even divided opinion about its date of compositioti ami performance. l‘he 
ears 1791 and 1792 are equally possilile. In any case, the first Salonant cimcen 
ccurred in the Hanover Stjuare Rcjorns <m Mar. 11, 1791, and liaythi did m»t 
;ave London till the end of June, 1792. 

The symphony is scoretl limes, <»hoes, bassoons, horns atul frinn[H"ts in 
lairs, tympani, and strings. An imrodnetory Atlagio ((3 major, ^/4) is given m 
/ood winds and strings, followed by a fortissimo statement by tlic full orchestra 
f the main theme of tlic movemcm pro{>cr (Vivace, il major, 3/4). Strings 
nd wood winds then play with the thetne. I'hcre is a N»ld flourish by the 
trings, and the second theme, gentle ami lilting, is hrouglu in by the first 
iolims in (r major, witli strings and Inissoons supjKjrting. Btah thetnes are 
eviewed and dcvcloj)cd, leadittg to a coda, at the eml of which the first theme 
> vigorously recalled. 

The second mtwement (Adagio ma noti troppu F' major, 4/4) is Intilt on a 
erene and soothing rnehHly announced by the strings. 'Phis thetne is {Hit 
hrough two variatuais. A section in F' minor, introduced by a cfis|i triplet 
Igure in the strings, comes midway iti the movement. 

The third movetnent (Mcnuctto: Allegrcttcj, returnitig i'l major, 

ipens with a forte anncnmccment by the full orchestra of a theme^ ty|HC»il of 
rlaydn at his courtliest. A clclkaiely spun trio, entrusted Ui first violins, ofmr. 
ind bassoon, intervenes before the return of the main minuet sut'ijrcf. 

The finale (Presto assai, C major, 2/4) is a brisk ami tfuittrry romlo, with 
)rincipal theme and two sul>sidiaries. In the cemrse of it strings ami wood 
vinds set up a lively exchange n{ phrase and rhythm. I’hr inovrniettf has iti 
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daring little touches and makes one of Haydn s brightest and most animated 
colloquies in symphonic speech. ^ 


Symphony 

I. Allegro. 11. Minuet. III. Finale. 

It is hardly likely that the Bavarian town of Berchtesgadcn will go down in 
history as the place where Joseph Haydn purchased some toy instruments in 
1788. Of course, the accounts of Haydn’s purchase are somewhat conflicting. 
According to one version, the instruments were bought in a well-known toy- 
shop in Berchtesgadcn. According to another, Haydn purchased tliem at a toy 
fair in Vienna. In any case, when he returned to the Esterhazy estate, Haydn 
had with him a new Kindersinfome—toys and all. The story goes that the 
Esterhazy musicians chuckled so much over the music that, in spite of its 
simplicity, they failed to keep time. 

In early editions this Toy Symphony is entitled either Ktndcrsinjonte or 
Symphonic Burlesque. The toys used have varied somewhat, de[)ending on 
caprice and ingenuity. Besides first and second violins and basses, the instru- 
ments used are a tambourine, a triangle, a bass-drum, cymbals, a ratchet, a toy 
drum, a toy trumpet, a “cuckoo,” a “quail,” and a “bobwliitc.” The three 
miniature movements are Allegro, Minuet, and Finale, the last given at a 
faster tempo with each repetition. 

Naturally, the Toy Symphony is little more than a jen d* esprit, as J. Cuthbert 
Hadden states in his biography — a bagatelle “ikk requiritig serious notice, 
especially in the case of Haydn, to whom humor in itmsic was a very clilTcrent 
matter from the handling of rattles and penny irum(K*ts and toy drums.” 

Haydn probably dashed off the symphonic trifle in one of Ids impish 
moments of practical joking. Of these periodic seizures Hadden writes sym- 
pathetically : 

A leading trait in his character was his humor and love of fun. As he remarked 
to Albert Dies, “A mischievous fit comes over me sometimes that is perfectly l>cyond 
control.” The incident of the removal of the fellow chorister’s |>igtail will at once 
recur to the memory. The Surprise Symphony is another illustration, to say nothing 
of the Toy Symphony and Jacob's Dream. 

Mozart «often experienced spells of a similar kind. One sudi impulse ma- 
terialized as a Musical ]o\e, in which the instruments not only remain blithely 
out of tune, but begin and stop playing when least expected. 


L.B. 
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Concerto for Harpsichord and Orchestra in D major 

L Vivace. IL Larghetto. HL Romlu, airOnghereKe. 

When Mme. Lanik)wska linst played this C'oncerto with tlie Idulharrrumic- 
Symphony (Feb. 22, FH5) she sup[5licd the authors of this l)ook with tlie 
following explanation (from her essay hlusit/ac (ialantt) of the work: 

Whereas Haydn’s cello concerto became atx integral part of every cellist’s rrprr» 
toire, the ones composed for keylKKirtl all hut disappcarctl into I knew, 

however, that Haydn had written at least twenty concertos for tlie keylHiard. So 1 
started forthwith on the quest for the ttiaierial. It was iinpossihlc to iliseover the 
autograph of the score or any part of the Haydn (’oncertch I'he keyboard sonatas 
by Haydn possessed such an luibelievahle wealth <»f invention tliat I ctuthl hardly 
wait to find what I laydn had done in tlie fieUl t)f the ctmeertih I Ihially came upon 
the separate parts of the I) maior Camcertt^ in an eighteenth century manusiript 
copy and in a contemporary edititm a{ I laydn. 

It was thus in Paris that I gave the first [>crfcifmanec of the 1) tuait»r (kuterrto. 
I played it all over hairope ami, as tlie wc^rk met in every instatuT with stufi a 
spontaneous response, it was not surprising that numy puldishers were eager to 
publish such a sure fire w<jrk. 

This Concerto, concise aiul ctjfuwating, amtains within itself all the rlrmrnis 
Haydn’s genius. The larghetto is a marvel of suavity ami griuirness, ami at ceriam 
moments in its development it remimls us strangely <d Hrrthoven, 

The old edition of Haydn’s time by Artaria lirars the titllioving tide: 
par il Clami'cmbalo o Font Piano am Paaornpagnafurnio Di Dar Vtolini, Viuia, 
Due Oboe, Due Corn! E HaL<o rompo^ro dal Stg, iauscppe Haydn Maenro di 
Capella di S. A, il Prinape d*EsirrhazyA Let us nta hr surprisrii by the mention of 
cembalo or forte piano. During the time of Haydn, Mo/ait, ami Plttltppr iMiunanurl 
Bach, the harpsicliord was still in wide use. while the hu te piano was I it si hrgmmng 
to come into pojjnilarity and all the works of this pniotl. wiinlicr in inanuscupts or 
print, bear the inscription *d*'or liarpsichoid or forte piano.” 


Concerto for Cello anti Orchestra in I> major 

L Allegro nuHierato. H, Ailagun III. Allegro. 

In all, Haydn wrote six conijdete cotu'crtos lor the irllo, and there is soiiir 
proof that the solo part of a sevrntli also exists. Hr was as ['noiilii of com/riios 
as he was of symplionies, having written some half-lumdrrti or so for various 
instruments. 

This work was finished in 17H4 and first performed by Anton Krafi, ;t gtfird 
cellist who was a member of I laytln’s Fsterlur/y orchestra. Kraft was a native 
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of Bohemia. He joined the orchestra in 1778, remaining with it until Haydn’s 
retirement in 1790. He later played in the orchestras of Prince Graffalkowitsch 
and Prince Lobkowitz, and he was still a member of the latter when he died 
in 1820. Incidentally, the cello part in Beethoven’s triple concerto was written 
for Kraft. 

The cellist was also a sort of composer. He took lessons from Haydn for a 
time, but the latter, noting that his pupil was giving more and more time to 
composition — while his cello playing suffered tor it—stopped the lessons 
abruptly. He notified Kraft that he had learned “all that he needed for his 
purposes.” There is no way of telling, of course, whether or not Haydn stifled 
a great creative talent. 

The D major Concerto has been described as “a small-scale work, like 
Haydn’s other concertos of the period, resembling a vocal scena with the cello 
as a prima donna of the virtuoso type.” It was originally scored for two oboes, 
two horns, and strings. Francois Auguste Gevaert, the noted Iklgian musician, 
subsequendy revised the piece, augmenting the orclicstration with parts for 
two flutes, two clarinets, and two bassoons, in addition to toucliing up the 
solo line and writing his own cadenzas for it. 

The first movement has an initial theme that is unusually Mozartean, It has 
been pointed out that its tune is strongly reminiscent of Le[>orello’s “Catalogue 
Song” in Don Giovanni, The fly in the ointment, however, is the fact that 
Mozart wrote Don Giovanni three years later. 

The slow movement is pure Haydn, it has been fervently declared, and here 
the solo cello soars out on sequences of “pure song.” 

The finale is unaffected, a light rondo typical of Haydn’s end movements. 
Some tune sleuths have noticed a similarity hetweett its chief melody and the 
song “Here We Go Gathering Nuts in May.” 



Bernard Herrmann 


boen: new YORK cm% June 2 % 

As a composer I might dass myseif as a Neo-Romantic, inasmuch as 
I haae always regarded music as a highly personal and emotional form 
of expression. I lil{e to write music which tal(es its inspiration from 
poetry, art, and Nature. 1 do not care for purely decorative music. 
Although I am in sympathy with modern idioms, 1 ahhor musk 
which attempts nothing more than the illustration of a stylistic fad; 
and in using modern techniques, I have tried at ail times to suhjw 
gate them to a larger idea or grander human feeling.— Bum Am 
HliRRMANN. 


Symphony No. 1 

L Maestoso: Allegro f>esantr. II. 8cher*/o. III. Arulaiitr m>strnuto. 

IV. Roiuio: l\pilogiK% la pnH'cssumal.' 

V^HiLE smt a high scliool student, Bernartl Herrimna wem a otic luttuhed 
Dllar prize for a syrn[)honic comjxtsidon. It was not tlic in<»ttry Intt tfic gaining 
I top honors in tltc competition tluu <lccidcd him on a coni|Hhser*s career. He 
uclieci with Bernard Wagctiaar, Albert Stocsscl, and IHiilip lames at t!ic 
lilliarcl Graduate SchcKtl. At the age of twenty he tmde \m jntdessional dclnit 
» a conductor when Itc led a pit orchestra thrtiugh a ballet secure t^f his own 
)ntriving in the Shuberts* Americana Reuuc. 

Later he was cofoimder of the New Ghamber Orchestra, wliich gave several 
)ncerts in New York Gity ami at the Lil^rary id Camgress in Washington, 
). C. In 1934, he joined the (adutubia Brtnukasting System, as ctim|K>ser ancl 
inductor. There he provided scores ft>r the prruluctions of the (adumbia 
Workshop, In due time he became atlviser to the <3BS American ScIkriI of the 
ir and, to cap the climax, was appoitued a stall coiuiuctiir. In this last capacity 
e has presented over the radio many programs of music by utitaiiidiar cnni- 
osers, as well as the little known works of the familiars. 

Mr. Herrmann's comj.>ositions include, besides the Sym{dtony ariil the ahire- 
lid radio pieces, much music for motion pictures, a Vhtdiii Caincerio, a Siring 
)uartet, various orchestral suites, a ballet, ;uul other music, not to oriiii his 
mtata, Moby Dicl(, which was given its premiere by the Plulharitittiiic* 
ymphony Society under the direction of John Barbirolli at CJariiegic Hall on 
Tursday, Apr. 11, 1940. 
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The present work is dedicated to the composer’s wife, the former Lucille j 
Fletcher. Mr. Herrmann’s analysis of the composition follows. 

The Symphony is in four movements, each in one of tlie traditional forms. Its ( 
orchestration closely adheres to that of the standard niiietccnth-century symphonic I 
orchestra with percussion instruments introduced only in the last movement, and I 

then very sparingly. ^ 

The first movement of the Symphony is in sonata form, although not rigidly so. 

It opens Maestoso, with the main theme given out boldly in unison by the French * 
horns. The tempo then abruptly changes to Allegro pesante, when the strings and 
wood winds introduce a fast-moving figure which is used contrapuntally against the 
development of the main theme. A marked contrast is afforded hy the second theme, 
which is introduced in the wood winds, and is pastoral in quality. I his theme is 
then combined with the main theme, and the two are develojXHi at some length and i 
brought to a climax which subsides, until once again we hear in the horns the main | 
theme given out as in the beginning, except in a far-away manner. After this, the F 
development section begins. It may be interesting to note that this development F 
section also includes a kind of “false recapitulation” in which the secondary themes ' 
of the first part are heard. This subsides and the true reca[Miulation is stK:)n heard, F 
with the main themes rising to an impassioned climax. I he movement concludes 
with a short coda, during which the principal theme of the movement is given out | 
once more, emphatically, by the brass. 

The second movement is a Scherzo. It might he callctl a hunt scherzo. After a 
five-bar introduction, the horns give out a sort of fast lumting call, litis theme is 
of paramount importance, as it keeps recurring througliout the m<ivetttent as a kind 
of background to the main theme of the Scherzo profter. At no time does this hunt ‘ 
figure ever really cease. Sometimes wc hear it in the wotKlwinds, as though coming ; 
from a great distance. At other times it rises aitd overpowers the real themes. And 
again it is presented gloomily in the basses, llie trio of tlie Sclter/ci is in the nature ; 
of a melancholy allegretto, performed mainly by the wtKxlwintls. Its cliaractcr was 
inspired to some extent by Milton’s line from “Arcades” *'Nymplis aiul shepherds, 
dance no more.” There is then a return to the Schcr/o proper, wliich is repeated in 
different instrumentation and with many of the themes inverted. But once again, 
throughout, the hunt calls are always present. A five4>ar ctnla featuring the tympani 
brings the movement to a close. 

The third movement is marked Andante sostenuio, and is in the nature of an 
elegy. The clarinet gives out the main theme, a cjuirr, hrijoding melody. It is 
immediately followed by the secondary theme in the flutes. After a <luc course of 
development the tempo becomes slower, as the solo tr<}mbonr |)roclaims a new 
theme. This new theme and all the other tlieities of the movement are then 
developed to a climax. Finally the clarinet concludes the tnovetnent hy stating the 
main theme once more. 

The last movement is in rondo form with an epilogue, llir trumpet announces 
the main theme, and with an abrupt change of tempo die entire orchestra gaily 
picks it up. The contrasting material used includes not only new themes, but one 
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s again the main theme of tlic trio of the Scherzo, this tinte transformec! from 
Jancholy piping to a gay and exuberant tune. Also the hunt call, which ligurctl 
rominently in the Scherzo proper reappears, but it is now more of a triumidumt 
ire. The vigorous tempo of the Rondo is broken only once, when a new motive 
itroduced. This theme, a tranquil allegretto, is introducetl on tiie solo flute, 
Tipanied by ancient cymbals in IL The main theme soon returns, arul tlie Roiuio 
uues on its way, leading to a climax in wluch all the tluaues of the movement 
ombined. Then, suddenly, with an abrupt change of tempo, ilie epih>gue liegitis. 
is marked a ia processioriaL Hie clarinets give out still another versioti of tlie 
I rondo theme, now transformed into a slow maivli, accompanied by a rliyth 
1 pattern on the kettledrums, lliis seems to tlraw nearer aiui nearer atul finally 
to a triumphal climax, which brings the Symjihony to a close. 


8. C. B. 


Paul Hindemith 

born: hanau, Germany, nov. i6, 1895. 

He Is unwilling to exploit his feelings publicly, and he {eeps his two 
feet squarely on the ground. He merely writes music, the best that he 
can produce . — Alfred Einstein. 


Symphony in E flat 

I. Sehr lebhaft. IL Sehr langsam. IIL I^hhaft. IV. Miissig schnell halbc. 

The premiere o£ this work was given by the Minneapolis Symplxony Orchestra, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting, Nov. 21, 194L Mr. Mltropoulos again con- 
ducted when the Philharmonic-Symphony Society first presented the Symphony 
at Carnegie Hall, Dec. 25, 1941. 

There are no key signatures in the score, dcs[)ite the fact that tlie composer 
has entitled his work Symphony in E flat. The music is tonal, although the 
play of voices is free. 

Hindemith has scarcely been a fervent disciple of atonality. In this composi- 
tion, as often before, he has not veered sharply away from classical form; the 
themes are meant to be themes, they are devcloptxl, die construction, in respea 
of movements, takes matters of pro{Xir contrast fully int<j consideration. Con- 
centration is the real keynote. There is no wasting time witli immaterial details. 
There is a beginning and there is also an objective, the shortest line between 
those two points being the Symphony. 

The horns announce the principal theme of the first movement. It is a 
rhythmic theme, which soon undergoes expansion. Ihirther on, otlier rhythmic 
figures derive from the earlier one and together witli atitliiional figures they 
provide a foil for the principal theme, again {ilaycil by the horns. Tlic music is 
forceful and resounding. An inversion of the first theme introduces a second 
of a more lyrical nature. This, after some manipulation, leads to a development, 
ending in a climactic announcement of the main theme, llie second subject 
reappears against a pizzicato in the strings. In the next sccjuencc, jirobably best 
called a coda, the second theme is prominent, for it is prescntcil boldly in the 
English horn, bassoons, contra-bassoon, tuba, and basses against a solid string 
counterpoint. 

The English horn, clarinet, and trumpet give out the theme of the second 
movement. As it is continued, the tyrnpani l>eat out a series of quarter notes, 
creating an insistent pattern of rhythm against it. This |)attern, with shorter 
notes, is heard often in the movement. 1 here is a brief conversation between 
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js and flute, whereupon the main theme returns in the violins, the bass 
lying a surging counterpoint. The oboe introduces tlie second subject to 
ccompaniment of violin chords. The whole orchestra takes up the itlca, 
^ the rhythmic pattern becomes mucit more em[diutic. The movement goes 
ith a reappearance of the main tiicme in canon (Erst violins and violas), 
^ the cellos accompany, also in canon. The coda of this section gives tlie 
imic pattern an important play. 

.e third movement has cltaractcristics of a scherzo, lltc violins olTcr a 
ulous phrase, which is juxtaposed to a hearty theme by b'nglish horn, 
let, and bassoon. There is development of all this material, A trio presents 
hemes, one by the ohoc and the other which sotm replaces it l>y English 
and oboe. After a while, the scherzo reappears, this time with a different 
nent of the original tremulous phrase. 

e Finale follows without pause, arul its main theme- -resemlfling its prt» 
e in the first movement is announced by violins to an accompaniment 
c lower strings. After some rcjicdticm (jf the theme, witli a cmiscxjurnt 
opment of it in the strings, a i/edso episode cranes through in rlic brass* 
themes appear, one after tlic other, now, and the music leads into ;m 
Bczzo, whose subject is stated by flute and piccolt», later liy the oIkic. l‘his 
ct ends on a descending trijilct which itself tdrtaius consitlerahle tirvrhrji 
. The music reverts to tliat of tiie first part of the movement. (Jrailiially 
Dimd intensifies, reaclung climactic pro{K)rtions, while all thrmigh it dart 
:at variety of rhythmic figures. With the slowing up of the tcmjKi, tlie 
bones play the [principal theme of the movement in augmcntatitui; the 
pets take it up. The Symphony ends with a sonorous atul intense perora 

e Symphony in K flat is scored for three flutes, piccolo, two luiglish 

two clarinets, bass clarinet, two luissootis, contra bassoon, four horns, 
trumpets, three trombones, tulni, snare tlrum, bass rlrmn, cymbals, 
enspiel, triangle, tympani, and strings. 


y'mphony, "Mathis der Maler” ("Matthias the Painter") 

L Angelic (kmcert. IL I*aitoini>ment, IIL IVniptation iif Saint Aiiilwiiy, 

so-CALLF.n “symphony'* is a syrufiesis of three stylistically related rxeripis 
Hindemiths opera, Muihis Jer Multt, As such it was first |irtloiirirti at 
iin Philharmotnc ctmeert, Wilhelm Intrtwangler conchuaiug, on Mar, 12, 
Its American premiere occurred on Oct. ti, at a New York 

armonic-Symphemy concert led by Otto Klemperer. 
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The radical modernisrn of Hindemith so nettled German ofHcialdoni that j 
his music was made a political issue and subsequently banned from the concert 
halls. The opera from which the “symphony” derives was finally performed | 
at the Stadttheater in Zurich on May 28, 1938, and later, in concert form, by j 
the BBC Orchestra in London. I 

German officials could not have found Hindemith s libretto to their taste, [ 
either, since it is based on the life of the early sixteenth-century Matthias i 
Griinewald. In the great peasant uprising against tyranny, (iriinewald is ; 
reputed to have supported, or at least, sympathized with, the struggle to end 
serfdom. As a painter he ranks with the best in the Altdorfer-Diirer tradition, ^ 
combining fierce Gothic imagination and masterly Renaissance technic, j 
Embedded in his finest work is a blunt frankness foreshadowing modern S 
realism. 

The three movements of Hindemith’s “symphony” were ins[nred by three 
panels of Griinewald’s masterpiece — the widely known [)olyptych painted for 
the Isenheim altar at Colmar, in Alsace. They comprise I. Angelic Q)ncert; 

11. Entombment; III. Temptation of Saint Anthony. After the Berlin premiere , 
Heinrich Strobel, a German critic and essayist, published an elaborate analysis 
of the “symphony,” from which the following is extracted : 

When Paul Hindemith combined three excerpts from his opera Mathis der Mder 
and called the result a “symphony,” the term did not imply a symphonic construe- 
tion as understood by the nineteenth century. These tone pieces do not embody a 
definite “symphonic idea.” They are not related in tlicmc, I'hcir .spiritual relation- 
ship is derived from a plastic conception: the three movements arc based on “themes” 
suggested by the Isenheim Altar of Gruncwald. ■ 

But, one may ask, has Hindemith become a comfK).ser of romantic program 
music? Let us dismiss entirely in this connection the word “romantic,” which is 
subject to misinterpretation, and let us simply state that this symphony has nothing 
whatever in common with program music of the customary descriptive sort. 
Hindemith has endeavored to approximate by musical means that emotional state 
which is aroused in the onlooker by Griinewald’s famous work. 

Hindemith, that is to say, uses here methods which he had previously employed 
in his instrumental music. He excludes any pictorial interuion; also, he abstains 
from the psychological interpretation and conversion of his themes. I le dispenses 
with dramatizing color effects, changing the .sound material in accordance with 
purely musical laws. The technique of the symphony is the techni(|ue of Hindemith’s 
instrumental concertos. The transformation of the emotional tension into purely 
musical effects is accomplished by the same logical processes that wc find elsewhere 
in his work. 

Hindemith’s style has gained in tonal plasticity to the same degree that he has 
simplified his art technically. The few themes of the symphony are tonal symbols of 
extraordinary vitality and perceptibility, but at the same time they obey a logic that j 
is subject to wholly personal laws. Iffic effect is further increased by the circumstance j 
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i the first part “Angelic Concert” (based on the picture of the Nativity painted 1 

iinewald for the Iscnheim Altar), and in the third part, the “Vision of the j 

tation of Saint Anthony,” old church melodies arc used- lltcsc ancient I 

ies constitute the true germ cell of music; they determine its melodic and 
nic tissue. 

this is nothing new in Hindemith's case. Hie liturgical motles have exercised i 

> influence on his music. This influence is evident in his hfarieniriien and in I 

'naufhorliche; it breaks through again wkii all its force in MtifAis der Mtder. 
as as though Hindemith, after many digressions, were recurring to his works 
lecadc ago. The pathos, the subdued lyricism, the plasticity of tlic musical i 

—all these appear to establish a connection l)etwecn his most recent art and > 

lier expressions. ... 

simplicity of Mathis der Malcr docs not mean, however, that Hindemith is 
icing his principle of ptdyphonic development. Polyphony, counterpoint in- | 

by Bach, remains tlie liasis of his musical thinking and feeling. In the course | 

last few years, however, he has abandoned more aiul more all disfiensablc j 

puntal ballast and luis lightened his linear style. ... i 

\ polyphonic style gains, in tlie Mathis Symphony, a symbolic force which ii | 

ling entirely new for Hindemith. Witlmut, as we have saitl, empUiytiig 
)tive music in the ordinary sense, dfects arc obtained iicre wliicli couUl not ^ 

een realized by means of dramatic expressiveness. In tins connection, wc must J 

>n especially the last, movcmcui, the pkuirial .subject of which (the Saint 
:d by fantastic beasts) stituulatcd the tonal imagination of the conijKiscr to ^ 

eptional degree. 4 

development of the tlirec movements is singularly clear, llic tlynamic curve / 

ds from the festive and happy Angelic Camcert of tlie lieginning to the * 

degy of the Kniombmciu, and dien proiTctls, after the music c»f tlie Saint‘i 1. 

, to the concluding Ilaiiclujali Hymn of die final visionary exaltation. ; 

L, 

vTobilissima Vusionc” (Suite from the Ballet, Also Clalled 
!t, Francis”) 

' 1 

EMiTHS Nobilissima Viskme was contrivctl in ctfllalHiraium with LcMriidr 'j 

ae of the Montc-Harlo liallet Russe, the laiicr supjdying the visual allrgfuy u 

horeography. l‘he bullet entered tlie irau|>es repcruiry in lanitloii tti k 

1938, and the followitig Oct. 14, tlic ctimpany upipeared in its AineruMii i 

ere at the Metropolitan Ojicra Ihnisc. Mr. Hitulrmiih ctnulucird bull 

: ballet was variously received, some viewing it as a perfect hlriid of 
e medieval piety in musical and chorettgraphic imagery, cahrrs Mtiglmg 
le Hindemith music for sole {traise. 1‘he elfort was a ntiiaiilr ilrparliire 
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from the usual balletic subjects, and scholars compared notes on the allegorical ! 
meaning o£ Massine’s symbolism. The action hinges on St. Francis s gradual ! 
conversion to the ideal of poverty, much of the inspiration coming from ! 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis. \ 

The music, typically spare in outline and color, evokes a kind of liturgical f 
archaism through its austere unity of mood and idiom. Hindemith s polyphonic ! 
skill is throughout manifest, and by cannily counterposing themes the rise and 
fall of dramatic intensity is steadily maintained. Reviewing the American 
premiere of the ballet, Oscar Thompson analyzed the music as follows: . 

Taking as its thematic basis what is said to be a troubadour song ‘*Ce fut en Mai,” j 
it builds upon a naive melody many variations, these being interwoven with other 
material of kindred feeling and suggestion. Ihcre is nothing of tlie consciously 
archaic. But in spite of twentieth-century harmonization, tlic music has an aura of 
old times. For the most part it is . . . rather primitive in color, avoiding the lush 
and the sensuous in its sonorities. The wood winds have im{H)rtant roles to play in 
etching the lines of unadorned counterpoint. The music is not curt or satiric; to the 
contrary it has considerable exploitations and is always in earnest. Whether, in some 
condensed form, it has before it a separate existence in the concert halls is not an 
issue of the moment, but conceivably segments of it would have a measure of 
independent appeal. 


U B. 



Gustav Holst 

born: chfxtenham, England, sept. 21, 1874. died: London: UAt 2%, ic)44. 

He was a gijted artist, a gifted teacher; a man of flexiide and capa- 
cious imagination, a wit, a poet, a mystic. }le was on familiar terms 
with the cosmos.— Law REN c}i Gilman. 


^The Planets,” Op. 32 

MAN OF multiple interests and fabulous learning, Gustav Holst ftniiid 
iration for his music in the vast realm of nature and history. He mastered 
language and background of the great Sanskrit hymns, the lictter to set 
n to music He found stimulus in t!\c rich resources of ft»lk poetry and 
;ic, and one day he looked into the skies and felt music surge in him as he 
r\it the meaning of tlie stars. 

e gave the following explanation after the first lanulcm pcrformaiur of 
Suite on Feb. 27, VW: 

bese pieces were suggested by the astrological significance of tlie |)latieis. ITierr 
) program music in them, neither have tliey any connection with the tiriiirs of 
ical mythology hearing the same names. If any guide ni the music is required, 
subtitle to each piece will he foutul suffu ient, especially if it Ir usrii in a bfiUtl 
^ For instance, Jupiter brings jollity in the ordinary sense, and also the iiitirr 
naonial kind of rejoicing associatetl with religious or national trsfivitirs. Saturn 
gs not only pliysical decay, l>ut also a vision of fuliilmcnt. Mercury is the symtHil 
lind. 

ncoiiraged by the ccan|ioscr’s own remarks, {ulwatil Fvans ilrlvrd further 
the contents of Mr, Ihrlst s ccjsrnic studies: 

ne may be skeptical ctuiccrning hon»su>pr%, but <jue vvrll nrcrrthrlrs** be caifirti 
y witli the aggressive rhythm of “Mars, the liringer td War’‘; am! any Silu«>lb<iV 
ires Mercury as the “Winged Messenger,** 'fhe very wotil “|tivra!ity“ ccuiiitiirs 
ter, and tlic sandglass and scytlie cmincct Saturn with edd age. It may hr new lu 
: ot: us to regard Venus as the “Bringer i»f IV.ht’* as she is, asfuihigii ally 
king— for many liavc lield lier responsilde for strife iri wcuhily affairs. It is als«i 
miliar to hail Neptune, tire sea goil, as a mystic, ami th'anus as a magician; 
once these relations are rstablislicrl in the titles, it is e.tsy to fall into ihr iiifi«»d 
ic respective movements. 

he seven movements follow in this trrtlcr: L “Mars, lire Bringrr of War“ 
legro, C majtrr, 5/4); II. “Venus, I’ltc firinger of IVacr** (Adagio. li Itai 
or, 4/4); IIL “Mercury, llie Wingctl Messenger** (Vivace, 6/H); IV. **|upi'- 
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ter, The Bringer of Jollity” (Allegro giocoso, C major, 2/4) ; V. ^‘Saturn, The ! 
Bringer of Old Age” (Adagio, C major, 4/4); VI. ‘tJninus, The Magician” | 
(Vivace, C major, 6/4), and VIL “Neptune, The Mystic (Andante, 5/4). 

l.b. } 

'^St. PauPs Suite for Stringed Orchestra’’ | 

Along with his loftier researches in matters mystical and cosmic, Ciustav Holst 
cultivated a rewarding passion for folk music, particularly that of his native i 
England. In 1905, Holst became head of the music department of St. Paul’s I 
School for Girls in London. While there, he occupied a studio in the music ; 
wing of the school building. It was in that studio that he wrote the Suite, 
appropriately entitled St, PauVs, besides numerous other works, including the 
composition which made him famous — The Planets (1915). 

The Suite consists of four movements: Jig, Ostinato, Intermezzo, Finale. 
Two English folk tunes are woven into the Finale: the “Dargason” and 
“Greensleeves.” Holst also employed “Dargason” in a suite for military band 
called On English Fol\ Tunes, Ralph Vaughan Williams, another keen stu- : 
dent and exploiter of English folk music, once wrote as follows of Holst’s 
constant recourse to this native material: 

The subject of English folk song is a thorny one and lias been much misunder- 
stood. It would be out of place to discuss it at length here; hut tins much may be 
said, that, to those who have understanding, the folk song is a liberating and not a 
fettering influence. The contact with new types of melody hourul by purely melodic 
considerations, with rhythms not tied by the convention of bars and time signatures, 
the expressiveness of short and simple tunes~~all this cannot fail to suggest to 
anyone who is naturally sympathetic new vistas of musical thought which may, 
indeed, have nothing to do superficially with the curves and cadences of folk song, 
but are suggested by its spirit if not by its letter. Holst’s first introduction to his 
traditional melodies was a collection of songs from Hampshire which he harmonized 
at the request of the late Dr. Gardiner. 


L. B. 


Arthur Honegger 

born: I.E HAVRE, FRANCE, MAR. 10, 

He has a large vision and goes his own way without bothering about 
passing infatuations or the fashions of the Henry 


|/•mphony No. 3 for Large Orchestra ("Liturgique”) 

L Allegro niarcuto— ‘*l>ies Irac.*' IL Ailagi<>'-U>c profiuuHs clamavi.** 
IIL Amlantc con inoto— “Dona nobis [Kkriti/' 

xxsED IN the simimer of PM6, with C'iiarlcs Miuich ex[nTssly iirsigiiatct! 
joclucc it, the Third Symphony oluuinctl its premiere at 7aitith by tlie 
alle Orchestra. Under lus tlirecrum it was also given its fust perlormaiurs 
ris and London, in November and December, respectively. On jam 2\ 
Mr. Miinch comlucted the American premiere at a ct<ncrrt of the 
York Philluirmonic Sytnphony. 

£ Symphony is scored for three flutes, piccadcL two obf^es, luiglisli horm 
darinets, bass clarinet, two hassotins, ccunra Inisstion, hnn luit ns, dure 
lets, three trombones, tuba, bass drum, snare drium cymlctls, tarn cam, 
[le, piano, and strings. 

sre is no program to tliis Sympluaty {»thcr than that indicated hy its 
gique characterization atul the snluides of the three movrnicius 
legro marcato, ‘'Dies Irae”; 11. Adagio, **l)c profundis clamavi*'; ami 
.ndantc con moto, “Dona nolhs pacem.’* 

:ording to Mr. Mimcfi- who made it clear this was u personal vie%v|ioim 
le Uturgupw Symphony of Honegger p<csrs tlie problem o{ humaniiy 
/is God.’’ 

2 work is classical in fortn— exposition, development of dir maierial, amt 
le other devices invtdvcd. lliere is no scher/tj, although the opening 
ment has sequences of a tjuasi'pranklul sort, not unltkr music suiiablr 
scherzo, yet IJturgiqtw would seem m rule out the jticosr from the Wiirk. 

Symphony is dissonant, altlunigh not excessively, amt a good deal of 
'ucture is polyphonic. It is quite rhythmical in the two eml movriiieiits, 
:ssively so in the first, with its vigorously syticopatetl phrases, the iiiarkrt! 
ts and the swift give and take, while in the thitai the iLytlim sub*»idrs af’lrr 
xcitement. Tlic second movrmeni is songful, perhaps, pravrifiiL lids 
hony strikes Mr, Mimdi as l)cittg an expression of tuaids rrvoli .igatnsi 
[igher Will, with a gradual sweetening of ilisptisition aiul a liiial, vtiliiiuary 
ission to It. 
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Arthur Honegger, whose best known work, probably, is his impressionistic 
Pacific 231, is considered a composer of the modern French school, although he 
is of Swiss parentage. He began his musical studies when he was thirteen in his 
native city with the organist R. C. Martin. Later he became enrolled at the 
Zurich Conservatory, remaining there for two years, and subsequently he 
attended the Paris Conservatory, while still living in Le Havre. At the latter 
school he took counterpoint lessons from Andre Geldalge and violin from 
Lucien Capet. When he settled in Paris, in 1913, he continued his lessons with 
Geldalge, receiving instruction in composition from Wider and in orchestration 
from dlndy. 

His compositions date from 1914, when he became interested in the writing 
of songs. In 1916 he composed his first instrumental work, a Toccata and 
Variations for Piano. For orchestra he first wrote a Prelude to Maeterlinck’s 
Aglavaine et Selysette, this in 1917. Chamber music works followed, a 
‘‘Rhapsodie” for two flutes, clarinet, and piano reflecting, more or less, his 
admiration of the style of Debussy. 

Gilbert Chase remarks that Honegger, in his search for a style of his own, 
arrived at a 

repudiation of the methods, though not necessarily the materials, of impressionism. 
That is, he did not seek, like some anti-impressionistic composers, a return to har- 
monic simplicity, but instead endeavored to employ the complex harmonic vocabulary 
of the impressionists in a quite different way, as material for essentially rhythmic 
and linear constructions. 

In 1916, with his fellow-pupil Milhaud and other young composers, he formed 
the group called ‘Les Nouveaux Jeunes,” under the leadership of Erik Satie, with 
Jean Cocteau as literary spokesman. The group gave its concerts in the ThdStre 
du Vieux-Colombier, where on Dec. 2, 1918, Honegger’s first large-scale work, the 
masque Le Dit des jeux du monde was performed. In 1920 tliis group, comprising 
Honegger, Milhaud, Poulenc, Auric, Durey and Germaine Tailleferre, became 
known as “Les Six,” or '‘The French Group of Six,” and as such obtained world- 
wide notoriety. But Honegger’s powerful personality soon asserted its independence 
of any group. 

Dedicated to chamber and symphonic music in 'Their most serious and 
austere aspects,” it was in this vein that he composed the oratorio or "dramatic 
psalm” Le Roi David, which made an instantaneous success. His classical 
leanings are mirrored in such compositions as the "mimed symphony” Horace 
Victorieux, Antigone, and Ampkion. And his interest in tltc more "modern 
aspects of living,” as subject matter, is recognizable in both Riighy and 
Pacific 231. 

Other works, besides three symphonies, include Motwement Symphonique, 
No. 3, incidental music for Paul Claudel’s mystery play Jeanne d'/irc au bucher 
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of Arc at the Sta/(e), the ballet Simiramis, the ‘'dramatic legeiKf fcir 
] voices and orchestra Nicolas la Flue, numerous items o( chamber music 
iriecl combinations, pieces for organ and several songs. 


Pacific 231/' Orchestral Movement 

JGH A prolific composer in many mediums, including opera, oratorio, atul 
lony, Arthur Honegger won world renown or notcu’ieiy thrtntgh two 
Dsitions— which was an attempt to glorify the excitement of sptiri, 
W//e 231, a realistic expression of the composer’s passion f<»r lcR*onwaivcs, 
L the latter piece was given its premiere in Paris <m May H, 1^)24, at one 
'ge Koussevitzky's concerts, Honegger gave out: the followittg statement : 

ive always had a passiotiate love for locomotives, lo me they - and I love 
passionately as others arc passionate in their love for luirscs or wtuueir are 
ving creatures. What I wanted to express in the Pad fie is iu»t die noise of an 
but tlie visual Inipression and the physical sensation of it. Tliese I strove tti 
s by means of a musical comfKisition. Its {Kum of tlrparture is an cihjet live 
aplation: quiet respiration of an engine in a state o( inunobility; rtfoii tor 
g; progressive increase of spcctl, in order to pass fouii the "lyru to the 
ic state of an engine of 3{)() tons driven in the night at a spml 1 711 niilrs 
ur. As a subject I have taken an engine of the ‘’Pacific** type, ktuovn as *‘7 ^1,” 
rine for heavy trains of high specil. On a Si»rt of I'hytfunic |irilal Motainei! by 
Dlins is built the impressive image of an intelligenf nuiuster, a joviuo giant, 

pite Honegger’s own disclaimer of imitation, fault has been hmml svith 
escriptivc realism. Henry Prunicrcs lamfess^ti being shnikctl i>y ibr 
active tliemc witli its whistlings and puflings,” and prefrtred dir pteturr 
en struggling, figluing, {ilaying” in I le lieard the abrupt, rrlrni 

rob of a macliinc in Pacific 2U, and it depressed him by its inhumaniry* 
Viiillcrmoz, on the otlicr liand, was cntranccti by tins same maefunr 
ig full steatu ahead through the niglu.” To him Honegger had actiirvrd 
' de force by ‘‘evoking in soutui that special tlrunkennrss which is dir 
:}uality of speetL” And this internal dynamism, he frh, Honegger had 
ited into purely musical terms. 

other composer has attempted to present a locotnutive in such vivid 
tonic guise. One senses the giant puffing into stritlr., working up speeit, 
ing through tlic dark night, panting along at f'ttll s(irrt!, atul stublriilv 
up short in a hurst of screeching lirakrs anti whuung wheebi. Tlti*# 
cs a crescendo mounting to terrific pitch, ami finally a majrsfic htair 
the brasses, soumling, as one critic phrased it, *‘a veritable Ityntii to 
Dry of speed!” 
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The scoring of Pacific 231 calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English • 
horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, double bassoon, four horns 
three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals 
tam-tam, and strings. 


Engelbert Humperdinck 

3orn: siegburo, Germany, sept, i, 1854. died; neustrelitz, sept. 27, 1921. 

^'Hansel und Greter tooi^ the German people onee more into 
the Moped land of their national stories; and it was the worf( of a 
composer with a wholly German idiom and a masterly German 
technique,--EKt^'ESi: Newman, 


'relude to ""Hansel und GrcteF’ 

INGRATIATING charm of Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel has won it a 
Eul following the world over, llie young of all ages liavc fallen under the 
of its sustained mood of childlike enchantment, lltere is a lunuespun 
licity al)oiu its melodies, and an aura of folk music lingers alitnu. But the 
^licity" should not be misleading. Humperdinck was a supreme craftsman 
an orchestrator of great resource. He ha<l learnetl mucli from its creator 
c the brave new world of Wagnerism. Aiui tlic master had reciigni/ed the 
trous disciple by engaging him as cliief assistant in the giant task cif pre 
g Parsifal for its wtjrld premiere at Bayreuth. Minglet! in the prcUulr to 
el und Gretel these two major traits of Htnuperdiuck : the tender 
g for simple folklike themes arul the contrapuntal power c<4orrd by the 
ylow of Wagnerism, 

seined first for home performance. Hansel und Gretel was CiunjHssrd in 
to a libretto by Humfierdinck’s sister Adclheitl Wette, wfuj of cottrse 
1 the woodland fable in the famous collection of the Brothers i#rimm. 
work was warmly acclaimed at its {n’emicre in tlic (^Hut lliratcr of 
lar on Dec. 23, 1893, Tlic opera reached America in an hatglish version 
ct 8, 1895, when it was [jratlueed at Daly’s 'Ilieater in New Yiirk. In ti\ 
lan original it entered the repertory of tltc Metropditan Ojcra House on 
25, 1905. 

c familiar nursery tale centers in tlic forest adventures of Hansel aiu! 
1, children of the brcKnnmakcr Peter. The pair are lost one day wlidr 
ig berries. Night fmds them deej) in the forest, lire Satulman comes and 
:hem to sleep. Awakened by the I'airy tif the Dawn, they contimie itirir 
erings. Hungry and friglucned, they fmally reacii the gingerbread tioiisr 
led by a Witch who feeds on children lost in the llir ihi!dirn\ 

the sight of the tooilisomc dwelling |jromptly turns to lerrtar as ihr Wiitli 
,s the horrible secret of her dirt. Urey are to lie made into gingrt brratl for 
xaniag cujiboard! But the slircwd little captives outwit their Ity 
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thrusting her into the oven wailing for tlu-iii. As the Wndi i.s J'rofierly haU 
the children free all the other little victims truin tlirir gmgerhrcat! spell. Pete,’ 
and his wife Gertrude arrive to join in the haj'j'v ielehiaiion. ' 

In its compact and colorful scheme the [>tehide iimiois the course of tk 
fable. The shifting mooils of iniant trolicking aiul wideevni terror arereadili 
sensed in the richly colored fabric. Most of the m.iieri.il is tUawii fromtii 
opera and woven freely into a clearly integratei! skheiue. The prelutle 
tranquilly with a Prayer uttered by horns .md Icissomiis. This is then dcvdonal 
and the pace sharpens. Soon a trumpet intones a imgiin; lal! over a wcbol 
wood winds and pizzicato strings. new theme eittns .nuong the strinjjs anil 
wood winds, and we are admitieil into .i te.nful wot 1,1 oi sonerv. The tritmjw 
call sounds again, atul a jubilant, ilaiueltke nmod .otors over the nrchcstti 
The nausic sinks back to rest as the Pr.iyci mottse ><i the licginniiig returns, 

UB. { 




Jacques Ibert 

born: PARIS, APR. 15, 1890. 

There is always about his music, as about his person, an air of good 
fellowship and delicate amiability that shows the artist of breeding. 
He pleases without trifling , — ^Andre George. 


"Escales” ("Ports of Call”) 

V KITTEN IN 1922, Escales was heard for the first time at a Lamoureux concert 
Paris on Jan. 6, 1924. Allegedly, the work grew out of a Mediterranean 
uise. In reviewing the premiere the critic of Courrier Musical even gave the 
ree ports at which the composer’s vessel stopped. These Escales were Palermo, 
uniS'Nefta, and Valencia. The three sections of Ibert’s composition are 
ipposed to translate impressions of these ports: I. Palermo (Calme) ; II. Tunis- 
efta (Moder4 tres rythme) ; III. Valencia (Anime) . Although the score does 
}t offer this explanation of the title, Ibert has never disavowed it. Andre 
eorge, writing in The Chesterian in 1926, went even further in detailing the 
igin of Escales, Whether Ibert authorized it is not known. He writes : 

It was a tour in the Mediterranean that produced the Escales. The composer 
Lows his musical sensibility to express itself around three popular themes heard in 
e course of the voyage. A calm Italian melody, sung very gently by the flute, from 
e second bar, throws various lights on the first piece, which bears the evocative 
imes of “Rome-Palermo,” [Rome is not mentioned in the score.^ The second 
ovement takes us to the opposite shore, “Tunis-Nefta”; over an oriental rhythm 
ven to the divided strings, and supported by the kettledrum, a melancholy phrase 
ifolds its chromaticism slowly in the oboe. The third piece, “Valencia,” derives its 
spiration from a Hispano-Moorish refrain and is very freely developed in the 
anner of a Spanish rhapsody. 

Escales is scored for piccolo, two flutes (the second interchangeable with 
ccolo), two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, three bassoons, four horns, 
tree trumpets, three trombones, tuba, four kettledrums, side drum, tam- 
)urine, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, xylophone, castanets, gong, celesta, harp, 
id strings. 

Though known to American audiences mainly as the composer of Escales, 
:cques Ibert has written copiously for stage and concert hall. In 1939, Sigurd 
ascher appeared with John Barbirolli and the Philharmonic-Symphony in a 
hamber Concertino for Saxophone and Orchestra, expressly composed by 
)ert for the noted saxophonist. In 1935, Ibert collaborated with Arthur 
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Honegger in an operatic version of Rostand's famous drama h Aiglon, Brought 
out first at Monte Carlo this ambitious work opened the Tb/- 19.38 season of 
the Paris Opera. An earlier light opera Le Roi was produced in 1930 

at the Opera Comique. Angelique, PersSe et Arulnnnhk, Le Jardinier de 
Sames, and Les Petites Cardinals (also written with Honegger) are among 
Ibert’s other stage works. Included, too, are several ballets, viz., IdEventail de 
Jeanne, Diane de Poitiers, Gold Standard , and lu'S Rencontres. Otlicr important 
scores include a symphonic poem inspired by Oscar WiUlc s ‘‘Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,” Chant de folk (for chorus and orchestra), and a cclh^ ccmccrto. In 1919 
Ibert won the Prix de Rome, having studied witli Aiulrc (fCgakle, Roger- 
Ducasse, and Gabriel Faure at the Paris ('onservatory. 

In appraising Ibert’s music, M. George contends that any composition 
bearing his name is certain to have two qualities- clarity and cicati workman- 
ship. “Generously gifted as he is in many directiems, Ids musical temperament 
expands with singular felicity in the orchestra, wlterc lu* revels in the subtlest 
management of excpisite sound values. . . . His music is always found to 
reflect his apt sense of color and his gifts of eoiuriving those iridescent effects 
which are so striking: a feature of his work.” 

o 1 M 





Vincent d’lndy 

born: PARIS, MAR. 27, 185!, DIED: PARIS, DEC. 2, 1 93 1. 

The creative flame finds iss true nourishment only m loue find in 
a fervent enthusiasm for Beauty, truth, and the pure D’Indy. 


Symphony for Orchestra and Piano on a French Mountain 
Song, Op. 2 5 

I. Assez lent, mcElcrcmcnt animd, im j>cu plus vitc. 11 . Assez moil£*r^, niais 
sans Iciucur. III. Anime. 

Like Azitcena’s, Vincent trincly's heart was in the highlands. When he could, 
he spent Ids summers in a Itwcly mountain retreat. I lis letters teem with tributes 
to the mountains o£ the Cxvenncs, ‘Here is true repose, here one feels at the 
true source of all art,"' he once wrote. In IHHl he composed a suite fta* piano 
PoBme des montagnes, luvc years later he gave further expression to his feelings 
in the Symphony an a French Mountain Song, and in l%5 he crowned the 
series with the symphonic triptych A Sumnur Day on the Mountain, One 
might compile similar nature studies about hu’csts and seas from d'lndy^s 
voluminous writings. He loved the ounloors, and one feels tlic clean air in his 
music. 

Intensely lu’cnch, dlndy was early drawn to lus country's folklore. The *songs 
of peasants and mountaineers stirred him. Accordingly, as jiivotal ilicme of a 
cyclic symplujny with piano, he clmse a folk song, ami, ejuite naturally, one 
that was mountain l)rcd. Julien Tiersot, wlio later included the tunc in his 
collection of popular I'rcnch songs, sensed a special quality in mountain melo 
dies. They bore ‘‘something of the purity of their atmosphere . . . something 
fluid, ethereal, a gentleness that is not hmnd in folk songs of the plains." 

Whatever it was that attracted dlndy's alert mind to this tune of the 
C^vennes, he had foutul the key to an elaborate structure built on a revolving 
plan and continually returning to the source oi its strength. Scholars had long 
affixed the label of “cyclism" to this form, and Ck'sar Franck was regarded as its 
foremost exponent. Cyclical form was nothing new, but in the hands of certain 
French com{)oscrs of the time it became virtually a cult. Symphonies and 
symphonic pciems l:)y Lalo, Saint**Saens, Duparc, C^Ihausson, and I.)ukai show 
the cyclic pattern to greater or lesser tlegree. Franck's I) minor Syriijdiony 
stands as archetype, though d’lndy’s own Scemul Symplicniy is a close rival 
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In his book on Wagner, dlndy clarified matters by defining ‘^cyclic form*’ 
as the use of a **well-chosen theme as nourishment for all the pieces forming 
the complete work.” He pointed out that Liszt and Schumann had worked in 
this form ‘Vith little success ” being outdistanced in 1841 by a ninctcemyear- 
old youth named Cesar Franck. “Cyclism” even became a byword, and 
anticyclist identified it with “formalism.” At length (Tiiy Ropartz, in an apo- 
logia, pointed out that “one had only to listen to tltis music lor a moment to 
grasp all its trembling sensuousness under an apparent reserve, ( wclism was 
nothing more than a form, he insisted, and, like all forms, was valid only in 
proportion to the good music poured into it. ‘‘If such a form suits such and such 
an artist, can you prevent his using it?” he asked. “It: would be equally absurd 
to deny an artist the use of a particular tonality.” 

Briefly, all means are legitimate so long as they remain means and not ends 
in themselves. D’Indy recognized this strongly. In fact, the one logic he pro- 
fessed to obey was the logic of emotion and mood. The unity of the cyclic form 
was the unity of its emotional heartbeat. Out of the sltifting nuances of feeling 
grew the changing shapes and branchings of tltc central idea. I“)lndy steadily 
insisted on feeling as the motivating base. Saint ^Saens, more wedded to pure 
form, could write: “M. dlndy, like Tolstoy and Barres aiul many otlicr tlunkers, 
seem to see nothing in art but expression and passion. I camtot share this 
opinion. To me art is form above all else.” 

To d’Indy all musical devices were mere aids to exjiression. Harmony, 
melody, rhythm, modulation were good only insofar as tluy mirrcfrcd the true 
flux of feeling. “Expression is the sole excuse for modulaiitm,” he alfirniis in his 
Cours de composition musicale. About the music (d Ducassc lie wrote: “I am 
sure that when M. Ducasse is more willing to trust tlie impulses of his heart 
than his researches in sonorities, he will be able to make very beautiful music.” 
As Daniel Gregory Mason remarked, d’Indy’s esthetic creed coidtl be boiled 
down to two dicta: “Emotion is the cjucen and science the servant” and “In art 
only the heart can engender beauty.” 

Dlndy’s Symphony on a French Mountain Song inspired Rene Dumesnil to 
pen a glowing tribute in his Portraits de rntisiciens fran{ais, juihlishcd in 1938: 

Nothing gives us such direct and confidential evidence about the composer. Not 
that he pours out his heart in lyric and grandiloquent phrases. On the contrary, the 
qualities of spirit, the tastes and aspiratiom of Vincent d’huiy are al! revealed in 
the choice of themes — so simple, expressively, and clearly arranged hi the exc|uisite 
polyphonic treatment setting them off in the classic shape :md harmony of the 
proportions. Everything is directly inspirctl by his native soil. 

The piano plays an essential role, but by no means prtqHiiuirfanr. Its use shows a 
similar care for balance and measure. And what freshness in this mountain theme 
which engenders the three parts of the symphony! 
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Here we perceive one of Vincent dlndy’s essential qualities: he seeks inspiration 
in folklore. It is at the refreshing sources of popular art that he draws his musical 
ideas. Of course, he is not content to note down songs culled on mountaintop or 
plain. It is not the exterior aspect of the music the artist reproduces, but the 
substance itself that he assimilates. The ntaterial is preserved, marked by his 
personality, his free rhythms, his hardy melcxlic lines, and his supple inflections. 

To simple accompaniment the English horn announces the mountain air, 
followed by the flute. In ascending arpeggios the piano comes in as bassoon, 
double basses, and cello give out the seccnul theme, capped by a fortissimo out- 
burst, after which the piano discourses it. The original tunc returns in bassoon, 
clarinet, and horn, with the piano skirting about playfully. A livelier theme in 
B major comes in the wake of tremolo strings and suave cltortls on harp and 
piano and undergoes interesting modulations following the entrance of a minor 
subsidiary theme. Violins and piano take it uj) in succession. 

At length tlie triunpct gives out the chief thcitic, which now rises to a great 
outcry and promptly fades away. After violins and piano toy with the subsidiary 
theme, the bass clarinet passes tlie mountain tune l)ack to the trumpet, and a 
tutti rises on it, with the piano and liarp engaged in brisk bravura. With the 
return of the tunc in its original guise, a brief ct)da begins. 

A variant on piano of the nuauuain air opens the second movement. The 
piano and bassoons enlarge on a suhsitliary tltctuc. I’hc tune is back, first as a 
horn fanfare over a drum roll, and then in a solemn version for muteti horn. 
Other instruments take it up before the horn recovers it against an accomjiani' 
meat of strings, piano, and flutes, llie piano weaves figures arouml the clarinet 
as the movement eiuls. 

The third movement opens widi piano and liarp giving fresh as()ect to the 
mountain tunc. The wood winds take it up as the simple folk stmg it is. As the 
tune spreads over the orclicstra, piano and harp embroider on it. The clarinet 
sings out tenderly over a murmur of piano ami strings, and the whole orchestra 
comments excitedly. A dance cliaracter has come tivcr ttic movement. Soon the 
piano takes up the mountain melody alone, wiili strings joining in, and the 
sympliony ends in a resounding tutti. 

The symplumy is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), 
two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, Imss clarinet, three bassoons, four horns, 
two trumpets, two corncts a pistons, three trombones, tu!)a, kettledrums, big 
drum, cymbals, triangle, harp, piano, and strings. It was first pcrforme«i at a 
Lamoureux Concert, Ikiris, on Mar. 20, 1H87, a year after Saiiu Sacns* own 
symphony with piaiu* was first lieard at a London Fhilharnumk concert. At 
the time it was stanething of an innovation to employ die |:nano as an integral 
part of a symphony, Fldllip (iocpj)\s tldence of tlie practice is ingenkms: **An 
obvious view of sucli a symjilumy as the present is in analcjgy to a smiata for 
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piano and violin. If the symphony is a sonata set for orchestra, the latter can be 
used in dual with a solo instrument. But it is well to observe that in such a 
scheme the orchestra has the primary role. In sluu't, t! Inch* s Symphony jof 
Orchestra on a French Mountain Song is not a tliinly disguised concerto,'* 

L, B. 



Leos Janacek 

born: hukvaldy, moravia, July 3, 1854. died: moiir-ostrau, aug. 12, 1928. 

His art at its most typical is rooted In the soil, in the sources of a 
national consciousness and the psychology of a foil(. He has Been 
compared with Moussorgsi^y; and it is significant of his power and 
salience as an artist that the comparison does not strif{e us as 
posterous,—ljc\VKWcn Gilman, 


Sinfonietta 

I. Allegretto, H, Andante. HI. Mo<lcrato. IV, Allegretto. V. Allegro, 

This composition was written early in l^^ 26 . Its first [>erforrnance, by the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, took place at Prague in May of the same year. 
Its initial performance in America was given by the New York Symphony 
Society, Otto Klemperer conducting, on Mar, 4, P^27, Herbert Peyser, then 
program annotator for the Symphony Society, wrote of it (in part) as follows: 

There are five short movements • • . the structural basis of the various movements 
is short sections (some of them only three bars in length), marked with repeats, 
llie first movement is virtually a prelude to the second (the most clahoratcly 
organized division of the work). . . . I’hc tempo at the outset is allegretto, tlie 
time, 2/4. The tonality oscillates between K fiat minor with J) flat major ami 
C sharp minor. . . . lire bass trumpet and kettledrums in unison have a [>crsisirnt 
motive forming part of the first theme, lire theme itself— as well as the second one, 
in D flat (maestoso), reached by a transitional passage in triple tirne^- 4 of folklike 
character and resembles a carillon figure. 

An andante (4/8), in wliich clarinets set up an arpeggio movement in thirty- 
second notes that plays an insistent |)art through the following pages of this division, 
ushers in an allcgrruo. “rwo oIkics give out a lively subject of |Ki|>ular cut over an 
ostinato of trombones. There are three other themes, the most prominent <d them 
making its first appearance in liorns and lower strings against tlie arjieggios of the 
clarinets and reap|>caring at once in the first vuilins ami violas. Another ostinato a 
scale form witli whole-tone elements- -enters in the strings, A stunt subject of nune 
warmth is uttered against it by trombones and trumjiets. Near tire dose, the tticme 
of the oboes returns. 

The third movement (nKuleran?) contains three thetnes, the first a songlike 
melody for muted violins ami cellos against arfteggios of liarp ami vu4as; the srctuid, 
measures of solemn brass chords with answering piccolo scales; tltr thifil, amither 
trombone phrase. An animated dance theme in 2/4 time given out leggirro by three 
trumpets in unison ofiens the fourth movement (allegretto) which consists prtri'» 
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cipally of reiterations of it. Near the close, measures of presto and adagio alternate. 
A subject for three flutes forms the chief thematic backbone ot die final allegro, and 
the work concludes with a return of the opening movement more elaborately 
instrumented. 

Although Leos Janacek is best known here througli l\k operas and particu- 
larly Jenufa (produced at the Metropolitan with Maria jeritza as tlie peasant 
heroine, 1924 - 1925 ), he wrote a considerable amemtu o( rnusic in all other forms. 
Especially notable, among his nonoperatic works, is the Mass, which 

was performed by the Society of the Friends in Music iti 

Seventh child of a village schoolmaster, Janacek was a student at the Organ 
School in Prague. Later he attended the Leipzig Conservatory, studying both 
conducting and theory under Reinecke. Most of Ids Hie was spent in his own 
country, where he devoted himself chiefly to teaclung, composing, and doing 
research in folklore. To supplement these activities, he took on additional duties 
for a time, involving conductorship of the Philharmoiiic StKUcty of Brno, 
besides accepting the post of director of the Omservatory there. 

Like Dvorak and Smetana, Bartok and Kodaly, Villa ladjos, Cliavez, Enesco, 
and Roy Harris, Janacek worked without end invc'stigating his country’s folk 
music. Further he developed interesting theories about the effrers of national 
speech rhythms on music, applying his discoveries to the music lie wrote. 

n. c. B, 



Werner Josten 


born: elbbefeld, Germany, june xi, x88B. 

He achieves a subtle blending of the old and the new by tempering 
his acerbities with exquisite lyricism, with long-breathed, sustained 
melodic lines, and stril(ing and imaginative harmonic and contra- 
puntal structure, ~loiw Iasker Howard. 


""Concerto Sacro No. T' 

Like Hindemith s Mathis der Maler, Mr, Jostenls Concerto Sacra was inspiretl 
by the powerful and rnyxicrlous jiixtccmli»ccatury triptych painted for the 
Isenheim altar at Oilmar, in Alsace, l)y the Rhenish xnastcr Matthias (friiuc 
wald. Mr. JovStca first designed the work as a single Concerto in four xnovC' 
ments. Later he saw the feasibility of divitling the work into two complete 
units, each capable of being performed alone, llicsc were then called Concerto 
Sacro No, 1 and Concerto Sacro No, 2. 

The two movements of Concerto Sacro No, I arc cittitlcd **Annnnciatiiaf* 
and *‘The Miracle.” In Concerto Sacro No, 2 they are entitled **Lametit” and 
“Sepulcher and Resurrection.” I'he scoring is for string orchestra and piaiUE 
The Concertos were composed in and revised in RC7. d’iicy were played 
for the first time aaywlierc by the (fraduate School Orchestra at the juilliard 
Musical Toundatiem in New York, in March, When Corucria Sacro No, I 
was performed by the Philadelphia Orclicstra in Octolier, PHk Mr, Josten 
supplied Lawrence Oilman, tlie annotator, with the following jirogram; 

(a) The Annunciation: Mary’s drc;mi-» l)iuU}gnc Ijciwecn Mary and line Angel 

0 Sanctissinuv—l'he I^ission- The Angrl proclaims vkteny over deatli Mary’s 
xstasy-Tlie Angel departs- Mary sinks again to sleep. 

(b) The Miracle: Mary’s fear and anguish Ahace of condort from above 
Mary remembers the propliccy— llic Miracle is preparing 'flic Miracle is wrought. 


It, 
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Dmitri Kabalevsky 

born: ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 30, I904. 

You possess the gift of dramatic development, which is absent in so 
many good composers . — ^Romain Rolland, in a letter to Dmitri 
KahdevsJ^y. 


Symphony No. 2, Op. 19 

I. Allegro quasi presto. II. Andante non troppo. III. Prestissimo. Scher- 
zando; Molto agitato; Allegro. 

According to a Soviet source, Kabalevsky was playing the piano by ear at the 
age of six. Systematic study of music did not begin till 1918, when he was 
fourteen. The family had moved to Moscow from Leningrad and young 
Kabalevsky soon enrolled in the Scriabin Music School. For a time he studied 
composition with Vassilenko and Katuar. Later he was admitted to the Moscow 
Conservatory. There Miaskovsky was his teacher in composition and Golden- 
weiser in piano. When Kabalevsky completed his studies at the Conservatory, 
his name was inscribed on the Golden Panel of Honor. After teaching piano at 
the Scriabin Music School, he joined the faculty of the Moscow Conservatory 
as professor of composition. Kabalevsky has served for several years on the 
editorial board of Soviets\aya Muzi\a, Russia’s leading music magazine. Many 
of its historical and analytical articles have carried his by-line. For a while he 
even wrote music reviews for the Soviet press. In 1939 Kabalevsky was elected 
member of the Presidium of the Organizing Committee of the Union of Soviet 
Composers. A year later he was awarded the Order of Merit. 

Like Khatchatourian and Khrennikoff, Kabalevsky is a relatively new name 
on American concert programs, A small sheaf of his symphonic compositions, 
including the Colas Breugnon overture and a piano concerto, has emerged here 
in the past few years. Americans interested in the Soviet screen have also heard 
three of Kabalevsky’s film scores: the taudy dramatic music for Petersburg 
Night, the blundy insurgent music of Shchors (a hero of the October Revolu- 
don), and the gay operetta score of Spring Song {Yesennaya Pyesnya). In the 
Soviet Union, Kabalevsky’s music has been before the public since the appear- 
ance of a Piano Sonatina in 1930, shortly after he left the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. Soon Kabalevsky, like Shostakovich, Khatchatourian, and Prokofieff, was 
gaining prominence in many fields. Besides writing extensively for the cinema, 
he composed incidental music for the radio and stage. But very early he dis- 
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closed a taste for larger forms, like the concerto, the symphony, and the choral 
symphony. 

In many of his scores, Kabalevsky shows the same preoccupation with Soviet 
life and tradition as Shaporin, Knipper, Shebalin, Khatchatourian, and Shosta- 
kovich. For example, in 1931 he wrote a Poem of Struggle for chorus and 
orchestra. Like Maiskovsky’s Twelfth Symphony, Kabalevsky’s First — ^written 
in 1932 — celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of the Revolution. A Requiem for 
Lenin followed in 1933. On a smaller plane were the sketches From Pioneer 
Life, a tribute to Russia’s own boy- and girl-scout movements. Kabalevsky’s 
compositions to date include four symphonies, two piano concertos, chamber 
music, and numerous songs. In 1938 he wrote an opera. The Master of 
Clamency, based on Romain Rolland’s Colas Breugnon, which Soviet critics 
regard as his masterpiece. This helped to silence those who had singled out 
lack of dramatic force as Kabalevsky’s main shortcoming. Three years ago 
Kabalevsky composed a second opera. Before Moscow. This work served the 
double purpose of celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the October 
Revolution and of commemorating the epic struggle at the gates of Moscow in 
the autumn of 1941. Shortly after Germany invaded Russia, Kabalevsky pub- 
lished a group of war songs. Later came a cantata for choir, soloists, and 
orchestra Our Great Fatherland. A suite The People's Avengers — for chorus 
and orchestra — was composed at the front with the young Soviet poet Eugene 
Dolmatovsky, who supplied the text. Moussorgsky, Borodin, Tschaikowsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Prokofieff, and to a smaller extent Scriabin are traceable in- 
fluences in the music of Kabalevsky. Another influence is folk music. The 
ballet The Golden Spi\es shows interwoven fragments of native White Russian 
themes, while The People's Avengers reveals a marked Ukrainian flavor. 

Early criticism of Kabalevsky’s music in the Soviet press emphasized its 
spirit of “academic romanticism,” its eclecticism, its “technical primitivism,” 
its hurried facility. It was pointed out that both Kabalevsky and Shostakovich 
in their earlier symphonic works showed faulty method because they had 
failed to substitute vaUd new principles for the classical principles they had 
discarded. Kabalevsky’s Second and Shostakovich’s Fifth both revealed a 
marked swing of the pendulum back to older symphonic forms. Greater 
warmth and intensity were noted in Kabalevsky’s Second Symphony along 
with compacter classic design. The same is true of the piano concertos. 
Danilevitch, writing in Soviets\aya Muzi\a in October, 1936, stressed the 
superiority of Kabalevsky’s Second over the “immature, studentlike, utterly 
eclectic” First Concerto. In his Eight Soviet Composers (Oxford), Gerald 
Abraham speaks of Kabalevsky’s Second Piano Concerto as “the only serious 
rival to Khatchatourian’s in the race to surpass Prokofieff.” 

The world premiere of Kabalevsky’s Second Symphony occurred at a concert 
in the Moscow Conservatory on Dec. 25, 1934, with the British conductor 
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rt Coates directing. Arturo Toscanini led the American premiere of the 
: on a broadcast of the NBC Symphony Orchestra on Nov. 8, 1942, and 
» on Feb. 26, 1943, conducted the first American concert performance of the 
: at a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia. The following 
. analysis of the Second Symphony which appeared in the February, 1935, 
of Soviets\aya MuziXa {Soviet Music) : 

this Symphony, Kabalevsky frees himself from that whole group of influences, 
cteristic of the music of his earlier period, which is distinguished by a certain 
:nce and a psychological subjectivity in style. 

hereas Kabalevsky’s First Symphony shows man finding his “road to life,” but 
after a severe internal struggle, the Second Symphony depicts another type of 
one who finds his place in life and takes an active part in its reconstruction, 
/ercoming hardships he gains consciousness of the joy of struggle and labor, 
musical structure of the Symphony develops the idea of the growth of man 
Lgh his daily activities, through work. 

te first part is an episode of difficult struggle, in the process of which the forces 
e obstacles placed before man threaten to break him in time. In this section of 
Symphony we feel that the energy expressed in the first impetuous, fervent 
e continually checks itself, throtdes and paralyzes itself with a whole group of 
mts preventing it from asserting itself. In this way there is a dramatic sharpness 
lythm which makes us think of the symphonies of Tschaikowsky and Mias- 
cy, and there is an original, in places a gloomily depressed, in places a joyfully 
, tonal coloring and a contrast in instrumentation. 

le second part of Kabalevsky’s Symphony is a slow singing movement, creating 
lod of lyric meditation. The very dry and severe prelude, over which still lies 
hadow of the dramatic episodes of the storm which has just passed, serves as 
atroduction into the bright and affable sounding world of clear, peaceful 
dies, reaching in places a great ^lyric height. In the middle portion of the 
inte the disciplined firm rhythm of the lyrical march and the broadly drawn 
Dhrase of a singing character speak of an imminent struggle to lead to new 
ries. 

le finale is full of fervor, of temperamental, impetuous movement, sparkling 
laughter, gaiety, and pleasantries, but at the same time is shot through with a 
js and businesslike attitude. This music has been invoked to tell us that the joy 
ctory and the jubilant life associated with it have nothing in common with 
)lacent egotistical self-assuagement. 


L. B. 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in G minor, No. 2, Op. 2 3 

L Allegro. 11. Andante. III. Allegro molto: alia breve. 

Largely classical in structure, the G minor Concerto consists of three move- 
ments. The first and third movements are thematically linked, the rollicking 
main theme of the Allegro reappearing in altered guise in tlic finale. In its 
barmonic structure this theme contains a favorite device of Kabalevsky's: the 
use of the major suhtlominant chord in a minor key. Danilcviicli suggests it 
may be intended by Kabalevsky as a kind of musical signature. Hovvever, it is 
not an uncommon device in other Soviet music. 

The first movement is almost severely classical in structure. Passnges of 
‘"schematic squareness'’ occur frequently, 'fhe second movement is woven out 
□f the lyric expressiveness of its two main themes, the first wistful and nostalgic, 
the second, holder aiul more passionate in mooil. The finale is in the nature of 
a toccata or perpetuum nioliile, moving with headlong drive. 

"‘The musical language of tlie concerto is clear and relatively simple," writes 
Danilcvitch. "It is easy to gain a com|)lcte jnciure of it from a single hearing." 
The piano writing is tyjncally lucid and transparent, at times starkly incisive 
and percussive. All this is true, too, of die sinqily patterned accompaniment. 
Polyphonic intricacy is not a habit of Kabalevsky’s. Yet, the tuchestra rarely 
serves purely as hackgrountl or accompaniment to tlie piano. Piano aiul 
Drehestra integrate in one organic scheme. 

Danilcvitch writes (in Sopku^aya Muzil^a, from which I translate) : 

The main theme of the first movemeni—of strongAvillcd, manly character 
:ontrasts sharply with the softly colored, lyrical subsidiary theme. 

The latter’s melodic nucleus is rclatctl-— iiucrvallically— to the second half tlie 
main theme. In the short conckuiing section— ^exceptionally simjilc and clear in 
jtructurc—clcmcnts of the main and subsidiary themes arc cleverly synthesimJ. 
rhe development is constructe<i on the principle of "large, broad breathing." It 
follows a gradual ascent, leading to an orchestral climax, lliis is woven out of 
material of the second theme, 'fhere follows a cadetr/a for piano solo. Like fhr 
working-out section, it embodies a gradual dynamic drive culminating in a second, 
)till more striking climax. Dramatic excitement, expressive content, strong pathos, 
sharp, fresh harmonics, plus clarity td’ [liano writing— all ctanbine to make the 
:adenza of tlic first movement one of the best cpistnles of tlie (kincerio. 

In the Andante movement die main themes are first announced in s<»fr ac|tiarellr 
:onc$ among the solo wocal winds ;uui the piano. A melancholy song altmialrs ssdtlt 
i clearer, more challenging mel<Hly. 'flie sonorities gradually liecome full blcHHirc! 
md solid. A turbulent song <if the strings is accompanied by whiinsicat and faniasiic 
patterns in the solo instrument. 'Hie Andante ends with tlie atiuarrlle ifiors of the 
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beginning, soft and wistful. Despite some dragging and s«iK-rlluous detafl b the 
development, the second movement is the best part of the (.oncerto. 

The finale leaves the impression of precipitate movement. In the main theme 
it is not hard to catch the basic melodic and_ harmonic elcineius ot the chief theme 
of the first movement. The development is along lines ol a broadly dynamic 
crescendo, ending in an orchestral climax — Ituilt, as in the first movenaent, on 
material from the subsidiary subject. The reprise is laconic, but gives an impression 
of maximum tension. Amid bright, metallically ringing chords, piano and orchestra 
engage in a sharp rhythmic exchange of "roll calls." The tempo steadily sharpens. 
An effective coda ends the concerto. 

Kabalevsky’s Second Piano Concerto was first jaerformed in America on 
May 9, 1943, on the weekly Sunday broadcast of the NIK: Symphony Orchestra, 
Frank Black conducted. Leo Smit was the piano soloist. On May 6, 1945, 
Bernard Weiser performed the work at a B«»ston "I'ojts” Otsitcert, with Arthur 
Fiedler conducting. Nadia Rcisenberg was the stdoist when Artur Rodzinski 
led the New York Philharmonic-Sym[)h«tny in the lirst New York conceit 
performance of the work on Oct. II, 1945. Besides piano, the scoring calls for 
two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, two liirincts, two hass<H>ns, four 
horns, three trumpets, three troralKuics, tuba, tym(iani, bass tinim, snare drum, 
cymbals, xylophone, triangle, and strings. 

i 

Overture to the Opera "Colas Breugnon” I 

I 

The music of Colas Breugnon: The Masitr of Clamemy set to a libretto by 
V. Bragin, w^hich, in turn, is dcrivetl from R<jmain Rt»ltaiui\ work of the same 
name. The opera was given its premiere iKrlarmauer ai Ixruugratl in 19S8. 

Not the most operatic subject in the vv<jrltl, Ri4l4tul‘?i CWiiv Hrrugnon is, in 
effect, a day-by-day diary— for one year- ui pluloHuplitc and luini<jrous reflec- 
tion by a Burgundian craftsman of the sixtecmli irnmry. If h a succession of 
anecdotes or incidents without a recognisable story, sonir of which, absorbing 
in themselves, pertain to a siege, a riot, and a fire. 

Breugnon turns his gaze on many characters, in the toiirw of his *‘reportorial" 
year, and among these we find his wife, his daitgiiirr ^Xfarrine and her husband 
and their daughter Clodic (and, incidentally, he* favuriir graaikluld), and his 
friends Paillard the notary and Chamaille the cure of Bren^es, in ackliticm to 
quite a few other, less impjrcant, personalities. 

Colas, of course, is the hero of tlic lKK>k. I !c jwisies^cs a hiimorciiis outlook on 
life, he is witty, proud, sly, and strong* If, on the fair of u, that son tif* |>crs(inin 
that sort of book seems not altogctlier easy m transfer tu the fijirr.iiic stage, with- 
out loss to either or both (not omitting to an opra tise!l ), dirre was no apparent 
problem for the librettist Bragin, who, <}uitr nigmioyslv afi*! fiill itsoiircei, 
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onvcrtcd the material to Communistic purpose, necessary social 

deology and — in the doing— putting the “story” through quite a few hand- 
prings. 

It happens that the opera was not received with too great enthusiasm. It was 
riticized severely on account o£ both libretto and music, the former because 
: put Colas in an undignified position, according to Soviet standards, and the 
itter because it was not “an operatic score,” but a group of “tasteful musical 
/ater colors.” 

Anyway, everybody liked the music for itself, and many went so far as to say 
: was the best that Kabalevsky had written u[i to then. Tlte Overture has 
Iready earned an important place in the favor of American sym|ihony 
rchestras. 

R. C. 


Jerome Kern 

born: new YORK, JAN. 27, 1885. DIED: NEW YORK, NOV. 1 1, 1945 - 

If Jervme Kern had never written a note of musit except for his 
operetta Showboat he would be entitled to a high pliHY in the 
annals of American popular music (^perhaps one rntght even omit the 
word '"popular'). For "Showboat” is a contemporary ciassie,>--]inm 
Tasker Howard. ! 

"'Scenario for Orchestra'' on Themes from ''Showboat" 

Some years ago, on Dec. 27, 1927, to be exact, Shawhikit, au operetta based on i 
Edna Ferber’s best-selling novel, t(K)k a sophisiicatcti New \'ork audience by \ 
storm at the Ziegfeld Theater. Jerorne Kern, one oi America's greatest com- | 
posers of production music, and Oscar Hamiuerstein, ati Ciiually maed lyricist, I 
were the collaborators who brought the mellcjw sentiment ol the IAtIkt story 
to the Broadway stage. 

Out of the score teeming with meIcKlious tunes, at least five have become 
classics of the popular repertory. They incUule the world famous **Ol* Man [ 
River,” “Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man,” “Wl\y l)tj I Lc»vc You?,” “(ain’t We !: 
Make Believe?” and “My Bill.” 

At a time when America’s folk music is still in the process t^f formation, it { 
may not be premature to judge these cfTorts as bring stnmgly contributing r 
elements to what will one day he a great literature. We have “Of Man River,” f 
for instance, as an index of what may come; for in a relatively few years of life 
it has attained an enviable position. Disriuguishctl artists <if the coticert stage 
have not been unaware of its {H)wcr anti intensity, atul noted ttlsscrvcrs of the 
musical scene have found in it the true i|ualities t»f sincerity and simplicity that 
one might expect of a noble piece of folk cxpressitai. 

Kern, encouraged by Artur Rorlzinski s desire to bring the tnusic to a 
fuller realization through the resources of tlic mtidern tirchesira, set abemt the 
task of preparing the Scenario in July, BHI. hi August the sketches were com- 
pleted, and in September the finishing touches were aildctl tti the iuchestration. 
Dedicated “to Artur Rodzinski with the grateful regarcls id fruune Kern,” the 
score carries, further, a quotation from a work i wide bro.u least by Winston 
Churchill: “The British Empire and the llnired States . . . together . . ,1 do 
not view the process with any misgiving. No our can stop it. Like the 
Mississippi, it just keeps rolling along, ii ml! . . . inexorable, irresistible, 
to broader lands and better days.” 
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Scenario for Orchestra was given its first performance by the Cieveland 
rchestra under the direction of Mr. Rodzinski in Cleveland, in the fall of R)41. 
tie Philharmonic-Symphony introduced it to New York on Nov. 19, 1941, 
The Scenario begins slowly with a phrase by the cellos, which Kern referred 
as “The Mississippi River (Natchez) in the late 1880\s,” The melanchtdy 
easures o£ '‘Misery’s Done Cfomc” is given out by the English horn, and 
)!’ Man River,” to all intents and purposes the theme of the piece, is heard 
ftly in the violas and bass clarinet. With the sudden change of the tempo to 
.egro, there are references to the Negroes giving way, while working, to song, 
^an’t Help Lovin’ That Man” comes forth via a muted trumpet, and, in turn, 
is ushers in a Tempo di Blues sequence where a quartet of saxopliones lortls 
over the pizzicato strings. 

The foregoing material is given a slight development, lltere follows a 
ke-ofl on a calliope, presumal)ly the one in use on the sliowboat Coikm 
ossom, of the Edna E’erber story. After this *T)nIy Make Believe” rises out of 
e score, followed by “Why Do I Love You?” Stime phrases of a liturgical 
aracter correspond to Kim’s convetit days, "rhe oj>ening “Mississi[>pi River” 
otive returns, and with consitlerablc employment <»f the “Ol’ Man River” 
erne, the piece ends. The words, “He jes’ kec{)S ndlin* alon,’” in |crornc 
srn’s hand, arc written tm the last page of the manuscript. 

Jerome Kern studied with Paolo (lallico at tlie New York Musical CaiUegc, 
sides working with Alexander Lamlx^rt and others. He comptisci! the scores 
r a considerable number of musicals, among them Saliy, Sunny, Oh Ihy, 
ifeet Adeline, The Cat and the Fiddle, Very IVarm far May (whidi contained 
c lovely song “All the I hings You Are”), and Shfuahaat. 'The last named has 
cn revived several times on the stage aiui for the screen. 


w. C. II, 
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Aram KJiatchatourian ; 

i 

born: tiflis, Georgia, june 6, 1903. 

The country which produced Michael Arlen and William Saroyan ^ 

has now also a composer who is attracting the attention of the ^ 

musicd world . — John N. Burk. ^ 

c 

I 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra ^ 

1. Allegro ma non trpppo e maestoso. II. Andante con anima. III. Allegro i 

brillante. ^ 

'oMPOSED IN 1935 and premiered in Moscow the same year, Khatchatourian’s j i 

iano Concerto speedily became a concert favorite throughout the Soviet j 

Fnion. Writers hailed it as an '‘event in Soviet music,” and many greeted it as a 

larking the rehabilitation of the piano concerto in Soviet composition. Some- 
ling of a stigma had fastened to the form since the A.C.M. (Association of a 

Contemporary Music) had branded music for the piano as a form of “bour- j 

eois drawing room music making.” In any case, only four Soviet piano I 

oncertos had succeeded in gaining wide currency — those of Shekhter, Kaba- 1 ; 

:vsky, Khrennikoff, and Makar ov-Rakitin. As one writer expressed it: 
fChatchatourian brought out his Concerto when Soviet music was in danger i- 

E ignoring completely the pianistic traditions of Franz Liszt. Khatchatourian 3 

instated them at one stroke.” £ 

Along with the frank, untrammeled bravura reverting to an older style, 
lere was noted the presence of fresh, exotic material in the Concerto, deriving ^ 

'om Armenian folk sources. This was woven into a throbbing symphonic f 
:heme hurtling to recurring dramatic climaxes. One writer described the work i- 
s a piece of “virtuoso rivalry between piano and orchestra.” As for the j 

national” element in the music, Khatchatourian disavowed any intent to quote 5, 

terally from Armenian folk material. Rather has he devised themes and color 0 

1 the spirit of these folk tunes. Echoes of native Armenian instruments filter 
irough the score, but never in slavish imitation. Khatchatourian has said that ^ 

e “is not and does not wish to be considered a ‘national composer’ in the ^ 

arrow sense of the term.” He goes on to say: jj 

Of course, any music worth the name will inevitably have its national character- ^ 

tics. That applies to the music of Beethoven, Schumann, Rimsky-Korsakoff, t( 

schaikowsky. The “Big Five” of Russian music of the last century were first and C 

)remost Russian composers. But through sincere expression of national feeling, by n 
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ians of sound technic and purity of style, they have become representatives of 
iversal art. Looked at from this point of view, folk music for me is not an end 
itself, but a means to an end. 

In a recent article on Khatchatourian, Nicolas Slonimsky discussed this point, 
:ter noting how Russian composers had always been attracted by the folk 
usic of the Russian Orient, he added, “It was only after the Revolution that 
e minority nations brought forth native composers who made use of melodic 
d rhythmic resources of their countries not in the form of exotic stylization, 
:t as creative reconstruction!* 

In reviewing the Concerto, Soviet critics were especially enthusiastic about 
e slow movement, a poetic reverie in romanza style. Georgi Khubov, writing 
Soviets\aya Musi\a in September, 1939, regarded it as an epitome of modern 
ricism, with its “perfect inner harmony, its vitality, and its folk character.” 
hroughout, the Orientalism is easily recognized in the structure of melodies 
ed, with the stress on small intervals in eight-note and nine-note scales, 
nother feature evocative of the Orient is the contrast and novelty of color 
•plied in the scoring for wood winds. 

Suggestive of Borodin — and Liszt for that matter — are not only the sweep 
id surge of theme, but the thematic unity of structure. Material first ex- 
)unded in the opening movement returns with redoubled force in the finale. 

L fact, the rather festive, animated theme, with the typically Armenian cadence, 
troduced in the opening allegro, dominates the concerto like a cyclic motif, 
he exotic, romanzalike effect of the andante is achieved through a combina- 
)n of fresh harmonies, folk mood, and laconic expression, the whole giving 
i impression of severe simplicity. The andante contrasts sharply with the often 
.eatrical brilliance of the end movements. 

Of Khatchatourian as orchestrator, Mr. Slonimsky writes that he follows the 
aditions of Borodin and Glazounoff in contrasting instrumental solos with 
ill orchestral passages. “The effect is secured by means of sonorous accumula- 
Dn,” he writes, “reaching a maximum brilliance, and then subsiding to another 
^riod of calm. Khatchatourian’s First Symphony he called a “succession of 
inorous waves, mounting and receding, in conformity with the larger lines 
: the formal design.” 

The son of an Armenian bookbinder, Khatchatourian was nineteen before 
s began to study music. Then he rapidly made up for lost time. Enrolling in 
school in Moscow, he studied cello, but soon turned to composition, his first 
istructor being Michael Gnessin. Later Miaskowsky and Vassilenko became 
is teachers at the Moscow Conservatory. Early in his studies he was attracted 
> Armenian, Georgian, Azerbaijan, and Uzbeck folk music. At the same time 
rnessin and Miakowsky opened up the wide field of Russian and classical 
lusic to him. In 1926 he began to compose, and his music soon drew attention 
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because of its strange Oriental flavor and gusto. Although the folk note has 
remained a fixed trait of his music, Khatchatourian for a while toyed with 
modernistic experiment in dissonance. However, he was soon back at his true 
metier, “the recreation of his native Caucasian folk music within the bounds 
of new harmony,” to quote Mr. Slonimsky. Success came fast with audiences 
and critics alike. His First Symphony, written in 1934, and commemorating 
the Sovietization of Armenia, gave him added prestige. 

Khatchatourian already has some ’20 compositions to his credit, among them 
two symphonies, several ballet suites, piano and violin concertos, chamber 
music .(including a trio), songs, marches, overtures, film music, and incidental 
music for a production of Macbeth staged by the Armenia State Theater. In 
1938 he wrote a Poem about Stalin for the annual October Festival, using a 
text by the Azerbaijan poet Ashug Mirza. Later he received the highest award 
of the Soviet Union, the Order of Lenin, for “outstanding services in the 
development of the music of his native Armenia.” Early in 1943 it was decided 
to have Khatchatourian’s name inscribed on a marble tablet in the hall of the 
Moscow Conservatory, beside the names of other celebrated alumni like 
Rachmaninoff and Taneieff. Khatchatourian turned down the offer of a pro- 
fessorial post at the Conservatory, preferring to give all his time to composition. 
His wife and daughter still remain pupils of his, however. Under the name 
of Nina Makarova, Mrs. Khatchatourian is known to the Soviet public through 
a cycle of songs based on the verses of the Great Georgian poet Shota Rustaveli 
and a cantata dedicated to Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister. 

Besides being widely known in the Soviet Union as a composer, Khatcha- 
tourian is a recognized authority on Oriental music and instruments. The 
autonomous Republics of Uzbekistan and Tadzijkistan have “borrowed” him 
on occasion for special research in national music. 

According to one writer, Klhatchatourian “lives enmeshed in the harmonic! 
and rhythms of his native Armenia. He is adding more songs to a lore ahead] 
rich in material. And when he does become attracted to a four-bar melody o; 
original music, he turns it inside out, making it a richer and more colorfu 
song.” (It is interesting to note that when his music to a film was beinj 
recorded the directors were at variance as to which was original folk music am 
which was the Armenian composer’s own creation.) 

The American premiere of Khatchatourian’s Piano Concerto occurred in th 
concert hall of the Juilliard School of Music on Mar. 14, 1942. The late Albei 
Stoessel led the Juilliard Graduate School Orchestra, and the talented soloi! 
was, appropriately, a young Armenian girl Maro Ajemian, member of th 
student personnel. A second performance, by the same forces, took place at 
Russian Relief Concert in the Cosmopolitan Opera House on May 17, 194! 
when a huge audience drawn largely from New York’s Armenian colon 
greeted the work with cheers. The work was introduced at the Lewisoh 
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Stadium at a Philharmonic-Symphony concert led by Efrem Kurtz. William 
Kapell, who was the soloist, reappeared in the work with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 20, 1943. Artur Rubinstein was the soloist 
when the New York Philharmonic-Symphony introduced it to its subscribers on 
Dec. 12, 1943. Artur Rodzinski conducted. 

Besides solo piano, the concerto is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, small drum, bass drum, cymbals, and strings. 


""Dance with the Sabers"' from the Ballet ""Gayaneh" 

For ‘‘outstanding merit in promoting the development of Armenian art,’’ 
Aram ELhatchatourian was awarded the Order of Lenin in 1939. Four years 
later came a further token of recognition for creative effort on behalf of his 
uative Soviet republic — the First Degree Stalin Prize. This Khatchatourian 
won with his music to Gayaneh, a patriotic folk ballet, steeped in native folk- 
lore and idiom, about cotton pickers on a collective farm (Kolkhoz) in Soviet 
Armenia. The libretto was by K. N. Derzhavin. The premiere of Gayaneh 
occurred in the city of Molotov on Dec. 9, 1942, during a visit of the Kirov 
Theater for Opera and Ballet of the Leningrad State Academy. N. A. Anisi- 
mova, a noted Soviet ballerina, directed the production and danced the title role. 

The story of Gayaneh centers in a conflict between a patriotic Armenian girl 
Gayaneh and her brutal husband Giko. Tragedy arises when Giko turns traitor 
to the Soviet regime, joins a band of smugglers, and sets fire to the Kolkhoz. 
In a mounting frenzy of hate, Giko almost kills his wife and daughter. They 
are saved by Kazakov, commander of a Red Army border patrol, who is in 
love with Gayaneh and marries her when Giko is disposed of. The tale unfolds 
against a background of workaday life and play on a Soviet plantation. 
Russian and Armenian elements dominate the dance. Occasional curtsies are 
made to other Soviet areas. In mood the music ranges from the soft hushed 
impressionism of Gayaneh’s “Lullaby” to the slashing, explosive drive of the 
Kurdish “Saber Dance.” There are simple peasant dances, folkish and colorful; 
shepherd dances; fiery dramatic dances, exotic in rhythm and verve; even a 
“Fire Dance.” In the final whirlwind of dancing at Gayaneh’s engagement 
party, there follow in brisk sequence an Armenian “Shelakho,” the Kurdish 
“Saber Dance,” a Gruzian (Georgian) “Lezghinka,” and a Ukrainian “Hopak.” 

The orchestral suite from Gayaneh contains thirteen separate dances. Three 
of them — “Dance of the Rose Maidens,” “Lullaby,” and “Dance with the 
Sabers” (Nos. 2, 6, and 11 of the Suite) — ^were given their American premiere 
by Efrem Kurtz and the Kansas City Philharmonic during the season of 1944- 
1945. The New York concert premiere occurred at the Lewisohn Stadium on 
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an all-Soviet program of the Philharmonic-Symphouy orche^ra conducted by ; 
Alexander Smallens. In response to prolonged app ausc, Mn Sma lens repeated ; 
“The Dance of the Sabers.” Marked Presto, this dance is in Kild and spirited i 
vein with syncopated rhythms and reminiscent Hashes of the last movement of ^ 
Khatchatourian’s Piano Concerto. Abrupt changes of tempo add to the wHd. ; 
excited upsurge of rhythms. ; 





Tikhon Khrennikoff 

born: eletz, rUsSsia, June to, 1913. 

Khrenni\off*s sobriety has the tjulvete of youth, but it is often touch* 
ing, and it yields an oceasionai page in tvhieh familiar things arc 
said with freshness,-— L awrence CJilman. 


Symphony No. 1, Op. 4 

L Allegro non troppo. II. Adagio: Molto csprcssivo. III. Allegro rnolto. 

[s WORK is dedicated to Dmitri ShcKStakovicli. It wa.s first performed in the 
iet Union in 1^85 by the Moscow Radio Orcliestiau In America it was given 
nitial performance by Leopold Stokowski and the Idulailelpliia Orclicstra 
Sfov. 20, m(). 

he composer, who was still a student at tlie Moscanv ('onservatory wlien he 
led this Symphony, has also written incidental music tc» Shakcsjieare’s 
edy Much Ado about Nothing, a Idano Uoncerto, a set of **!uvc Pieces for 
Piano’' and another of '*l'hrec Pieces for tlie Piano,” tlie music for a play 
a number of songs to texts of Pushkin, ati opera Hit Brothers, and music 
:hc film “The Pigs an<l the Sliepherd,” which won, in PH2, the Stalm pri/c. 
Ithough Klirennikoffs {first Symphony is in four movements, the absent 
rzo is present spiritually, at least, in the vigor and pace of certain measures 
id in the opening and closing of the finale, fi1ie two main and cuntrasting 
ICS arc vivid ones and arc t|uitc deftly handled in the development, 
he second movement, a broad and sustained Adagio, is elegiac in ukhkI 
utterance. Its liarmonics, not like those of the other sections, are mainly 
^entional, yet arc made to order for a melancholy song delivered by the 
■gs. The orchestration is clear and full, without heaviness, thougli, as the 
cment goes on, tlie mclanclioly grows deeper. 

1 C solo clarinet and the strings, in turn, bring out a sprightly theme, which 
evclopcd at some length. A snujoth cantilena folhnvs, involving several 
ects. It grows in intensity until it reaches a great stmoriiy, aiul a tmgliiy 
ling tutti closes tlic Sympliony. ^ ^ 
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Zoltan Kodaly 

born: recskmet, Hungary, dec:. i6, 1882. 

Koddly’s music ...is not "modern" in the current sense of the 
word. It has nothing in common with atonal, hitonal, polytonal 
tendencies ... yet his musical language is entirely new and expresses 
musical ideas never heard before. Bfeuv Bariok. 


Suite from "Hary Janos” 

I. The Fairy Tale Begins. II. Viennese Musical ('.lock. III. .Song. IV. The 
Battle and Defeat of Napoleon. V. Interuic7.zo. VI. Fntrauce of the 
Emperor and His Court. 

Hary Janos is the swashbuckling hero of comic I lungarian folk legend In 
superhuman valor he rivals Baron Nlunchauscn, In anioions exploits, C-asanova 
and Don Juan are adolescent bumpkins beside liim. 'rhe sly rtjguery of Till 
Eulenspiegel is part of his nature, and for prodigious fantasy lie is unique. 
We have his own unimpeachable word for it that NajK)!con declared war on 
Austria to get rid of Hary Janos. His singlchandeti defeat of the (Srand Army 
is still common talk around Magyar campfires. Rc[Hn*tcdly, the liinpress Marie 
Louise’s infatuation for Hary was Napleon’s MU, llic spectacle of the 
Emperor begging the Magyar Ajax to spare his life alotic deserves a Homeric 
epic — or at any rate a comic 0 {>cra. 

Zoltan Kodaly’s buffo folk opera was first staged at the fhidapest Royal 
Opera on Oct. 16, 1926. The libretto was by Bela Faulini and Smlt Harsanyi, 
Later Kodaly arranged a symphonic suite from his tqHrra, atul in this form 
Hary Janos was premiered by the New York Fhilhartnonic Orchestra on 
Dec. 15, 1927. Willem Mengclhcrg conducted, K<i<laly supplied the Philhar- 
monic with the following narrative gist a( the six luovenients: 

According to a Hungarian superstition, if a statement is fc^lowed by a sneeze of 
one of the hearers, it is regarded as confirmation of the truth (»f the assertion. The 
Hdry Suite begins with a sneeze of this kind. C)nc of Ihiry's group of faithful 
listeners, who sneezes at the wildest assertions of the old tale spinner, is equal to 
the occasion even when Hary declares diat he once had m i a^uon to subdue Napoleon 
himself! With a suggestion of tfiis sneeze 'The talc liegins" (No. I of the Suite). 
The other movements may he descrilied as follows: 

No. 11. The scene is laid in the inqierial palace in Yirtma, where the ingenloui 
Hungarian peasant is amazed and enraptured l)y the fanimn Musical (!lcK:k with its 
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soldier figures in their brave uniforms appearing and disap|>earing at every 
)n of the marvelous machinery. 

III. Hary and his sweetheart are longing for their village home» its quiet 
Lgs, musical with love songs (an ancient Hungarian melmly is used). 

IV. Hary, as general in command of his hussars, coitfronts the French army, 
andishes his sword^ and lo! the French begin to fall before him like tin «ddiers! 
two at a time, then four— eight— ten, and so on. Innally there are no more 
rs left, and Napoleon is forced to engage in {X'rson the inviiuible I I:lry. 
s fantasy pictures a Napoleon made in the image of his own l>urly |H'asant 
aation— an immensely tall and formidable Napedeon who, sluiking in every 
kneels before his conqueror and pleads for mercy, llie ironical French Victory 
I is transformed into a dirge. 

V is an interme:^/zo wdthout special significance. 

VI. An ironical march of triumph, in which H;try pictures the etttrance of 
nperor and the imj>crial court at Vienna; but it is not the Austrian reality 
L Hungarian peasant’s way of imagining the rich happiness of the celebrated 
■r Burg. 

i composition of Hary Jarws sprang naturally from Kodaly’s long 
St in Hungarian folklore and music. Together with Bela Ikirtok he is 
isible for salvaging, through phonograph recordings and dictatum, some 
-five hundred native Hungarian melodies. Like Bariok, Kodaly felt tlie 
need of preserving this peasant material as a source of inspiratitm for 
prian composers. It was believed that <»nly fnun a tlmrougli assimilation 
“ spirit of this folk music couki a truly national music arise. Neither 
k nor Kodaly endorsed the practice of using ftjlk tunes iKRlily. llicy were 
concerned with recapturing mcKjd and atmosphere. 

Lily has pointed out that since FBO most Hungarian music sltows traces 
s recovered nmtena hungarica. Up to that time the field Itad king lieen 
:ted largely because alluring music parading under the assmned name of 
garian” had been Hooding luiropcan cafes aiul coiuerc halls for ilccadrs. 
f bands and Budapest ilinner cttsemliies were mainly responsiblr for the 
larmonics and melodic intervals foisted ujion <iriginal f<4k tticloilies. llir 
ge of Liszt, Brahms, and Joaclum, much of whose itmsic was flavoreit 
this tampered material, was to be reckoned with, too. 

‘re was no quarrel with the frank appeal of this **gypsy Httrtgariaii** 
The danger, as Kodaly and Banok .saw it, was that the aiiilirniic 
[arian folk note would be lost forever in the grtiwing accrptaticc of a 
)us substitute, 

a biography of Ins collaliorator, Bartok jxiints out that his stvlc **owrs 
of its cliaractcr to die itidividual tuusical idiom that Kotlaly has crralrd 
mself out of the Hungarian |)casant music he has ctillectcil*’ 
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"'Dances from Galanta’’ 

The following note prefaces the score of this composition: 

Galanta is a small Hungarian market town known to travelers between Vienna 
and Budapest. The composer passed there seven years of his childhood. There 
existed at that time a gypsy band which has since disappeared. Their music was the 
first “orchestral sonority” which came to the ear of the child. The forbears of these 
gypsies were known more than a hundred years ago. About 1800 , some books of 
Hungarian dances were published in Vienna, one of which contained music “after 
several gypsies from Galanta.” They have preserved the old Hungarian tradition. 
In order to continue it, the composer took his principal subjects from these ancient 
editions. 

Composed in 1934 for the eightieth anniversary of the Philharmonic Society 
of Budapest, the Dances from Galanta are, in fact, separate items, but they are 
strung together in a chain through the use of recurring material. 

The composition opens with a solo cello theme both characteristic and 
marked. Wood winds and strings offer a speedy passage, and soon the horns 
repeat the theme. It is then elaborated upon, going to a cadenza for the clarinet 
and from there to an erratic sort of tune, andante maestoso, which is also 
played by the clarinet to a string accompaniment. During the course of the 
piece this little tune comes through quite frequently. Now there is a contrasting 
melody, vivacious and positive, announced by flutes and taken up by clarinets 
and violins, whereupon the erratic melody returns, this time in a different form, 
among the wood winds and strings, with the horns and tympani providing the 
accompaniment. A short allegro section is given mainly to oboes and flutes, 
and, following a short, more animated sequence, there appears another andante 
maestoso. A syncopated idea filters through the orchestral web, gradually 
increasing to a fortissimo of almost rowdy energy. Against a solid rhythm 
another melody is begun by the clarinet and picked up by the flute. It gets some 
treatment and then gives way to an allegro vivace. A sprightly theme springs 
up in flutes and first violins. It becomes stronger and more positive, and with 
several references to other themes, especially the syncopated one, the music gets 
more sonorous and excited, and suddenly everything breaks off. There is a brief 
pause of silence. Then the wayward melody is heard again, played softly and 
tenderly, now, played by the wood winds, in turn, while the strings supply the 
accompaniment. There is a cadenza for the clarinet, leading to an allegro molto 
vivace, and this brings the movement to a close. 


R.C, B. 


Ernst Krenek 


born: VIENNA, AUG. 23, I9OO, 

Speaking very concretely from the standpoint of the everyday experi- 
ence of a twelve-tone composer, the predicament is exactly tins: 
wording along the lines of the *'classicar technhjfue, we find ourselves 
every now and then embarrassed by the necessity of locating renunn- 
ing tones of the series, even when we would not **feel lif(e thatJ* 7‘Ar 
meaning of this plight is simply that the series pattern suited us weii 
in the beginning of a certain musical complex, but that our **intui-^ 
tion* tOQ\ us, during the process of composing, some other way. 
— Ernst Krenkk, in a letter to George Perle, 


nations on a North Carolina I'olk Song 
Wonder As I Wander,” Op. 94 

□MPOsiTioN was inspiral by a recording oi john Jacob Niles's rcrulrring 
folk song “I Woiulcr As I Wamlcr.” Mr. Krcnck lias given (be an(!u»rs 
lowing inforination: 

ttention was aroused not only by the unique intensity witfi wlucli Nfr. Nitr'^ 
led this song, which he h;ui tliscovcred in North (’arolinat l>ut alst* by tlir 
lusual modal pattern of the simple ;uul moving tunc. Some time later Mt. 
)ulos let me know tliat he was interested in my recent work in tomposidom 
s fact prompted me to use the folk sting, whicii had inipressrtl me so *ier|i!y, 
iiphonic piece. Mr. Niles and the publishing house (b Schirinrr were g<iot! 
to grant their permission for dt>ing so. The com|Hisititin was bnishetl on 
1942, in Madison, Wis. 

a set of seven variations arranged to follow in broad lines the struct urr ol a 
)vement of a symphony (exposition, ticvelopment, etc.). I have attriiiplal to 
the feelings of tragic loneliness anti passionate tlevotitm by which the solitary 
er ^hinder the sky" of the olti song is animatetl. 

words of tlic song *1 Woiuler As I Wander" are: 

I wtinder as I waiuler out under the sky, 

How Jesus the Saviour tlitl tome to die 
For poor onVy fietiple like y(ni and I. 

I wonticr as I wander out under die sky. 

When Mary Inrihetl Jesus 7 was in a cow’s stall* 

With wise men and farmers anti shepherds ami all. 

But high from the heavens a star’s liglit tlitl fall, 

And tlie prtHuisc of ages it then tliti recall. 
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If Jesus had wanted for any wcc thing, 

A star in the sky or a bird on the wing ^ 

Or all of God^s angels in heaven to sing, f 

He surely could have had it, cause I ie was the King. 

Ernst Krenek has gone through the jiroccss of of srylc^* througli . 

experimentation with many styles. In that resfHVt he probably stands alone in 
his mercurial glory. A pupil of Franz Schreker s, Rrcaek wn^e his earliest 
works in the late-romantic idiom, in which, of ctuirse, hr hat! been industriously f 
schooled by Schreker. He was not long in turning to artntaliry, which wasth I 
modish thing to do, what with the great num!>cr ui French and ( Jermaa am- ^ 
posers who had taken it up. Besides, it reprcseiuct! a welcome change from the | 
heavy mysticism of Schreker’s music. I 

His investigations soon brought him to American jazz, and it was ia this i 
field that he wrote his greatest success, the oj>era v /fir/r auf! ITc picce^ 
at first rejected by several German companies, finally was iiurcHlncctl at UipEig, 
in 1927, and in no time at all it made sensational liraiiway in that it was pm- j 
duced in over a hundred cities (in New York at the Mrrropditan Oj^era House) 
and translated into eighteen languages. He liecamr fanmus j practically over- 
night. The young darling of the intellectuals was now a world figure. 

He had written fiive operas before }onn\\ but that was the one destined to 
bring his name almost into every household. Still other i»prras 1 oik nved. There 
came an imposing array of works in every conceivablr form, T'hm in 1932>or! 
thereabouts, he suddenly tcxik up the twelve tone tn lmiijur, tirsi advanced hji 
Arnold Schdnberg. He has since Ikch unswervingly ilrvotril to that. Whenhh 
Karl F, an opera on the subject of the Roman (^Imrch vs. the Reformation,: 
was first given in Prague, June 22, PHH, H. IL Stuckrnsilmutit, covering tie 
event for Musical America, refX)rred: 

Technically he [the composer | follows the dogma of twrlvr tonr music ai ud 
in Berg’s Lulu, Schdnberg s Von hatue auf Wmihrd /allig's Dm O^st, 

Paul von Klenau’s Rembrandt mn Rijn, atnl othrr <*|K^ias of iltr last tiecadc. But 
his music is by far the most radical o( tfirm all. 

The question has been put: Which Krrnck ought wr t*i l»rlirvr, ihc youth d 
premature radicalism, the manager of ja//, o|iria and fakr tlaHsuTais, or the » 
Krenek of the twelve-tonc-cspressivo- mudt? Wnhuui aiOiWrfmg that, one may 
retort that it is to the honor of any artist when ttr wurk^ hack fioiii chrap lira 
to the sphere of pure and iutcncctually ichnrd ait. 







Edouard Lalo 

born: LILLE, FRANCE, JAN. 27, 1823. DIED: PARIS, APR. 22 , 1892. 

Lalo entered into the very soul of this elemental music and in every 
case revealed only its noblest essence without any external over- 
elaboration , — Leopold Auer. 


"Symphonic Espagnole,” for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 21 

I. Allegro non troppo. 11. Scherzando: Allegro molto. III. Intermezzo 
(usually omitted). IV. Andante. V. Rondo. 

Lalo’s Spanish ancestry is often brought up in connection with the Symphonic 
Espagnole, though the use of Spanish titles, themes, and locales has been a 
recurring practice with French composers, whether of Spanish extraction or not. 
One thinks offhand of Chabrier, Bizet, Debussy, Ravel. The list can be 
lengthened. In Lalo’s day the Parisian ambient was flooded with Spanish art, 
and musical rhythms and sequences easily found their way into his second 
extended work for violin and orchestra. 

A further exotic angle is observable in the dedication. Lalo wrote the 
Symphonic for that phenomenal Spanish violinist Pablo de Sarasate, who 
played the solo part at the premiere on Feb. 7, 1875, at a Concert Colonne at the 
Chatelet, Paris. In short, a combination of Spanish family origins, Spanish 
fadism, and Spanish soloist prompted Lalo to write a Spanish Symphony. Lalo 
had spent most of the year 1874 composing it. Possibly still another stimulus 
had come from the success of his Violin Concerto, Op. 20, also dedicated to 
Sarasate. The performance of the earlier work, with the Spanish violinist also 
the soloist, at a Chatelet concert in 1874, had extended Lalo’s following. Almost 
overnight he had become a concert favorite, having previously enjoyed the 
dubious honor of being styled “a musicians’ composer.” 

Incidentally, Sarasate’s bow was something of a magic wand. Several other 
repertory stand-bys received its premiere touch and went into a long life, 
Bruch’s Second Concerto and Scottish Fantasy and Saint-Saens’ B minor 
Concerto among them. 

The Symphonic Espagnole, as written, is in five movements, though thE 
third, entitled “Intermezzo,” is generally omitted. In the opening movement 
(Allegro non troppo, D minor, 2/2) fragments of the first theme are bandied 
about by orchestra and solo violin before the orchestra takes up its full develop- 
ment and passes the theme on to the solo voice, which embroiders it along its 
own lines. Presently the violin announces the second theme, in B flat major. 
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Scherzando movement (Allegro molto, G major, 3/8) brisk orchestral 
ing, with the strings pizzicato, leads to a lyrical waltz theme on the solo 
the wind instruments offering a triplet figure soon echoed by the violin, 
a sprightly middle section, involving quick changes o£ tempo and tonality, 
)ening section is repeated. The usually omitted Intermezzo movement 
^retto non troppo, A minor, 2/4) enshrines a beautiful melody for solo 
in E minor. In the fourth movement (Andante, D minor, 3/4) the wind 
nents enter first, chanting a cantabile theme promptly taken up by the 

1 , after which the solo voice sings a plain-spun melody, followed by a 
one. There is a return of the first solo subject and then a peaceful coda, 
arello-like theme for solo violin, entering after a lively orchestral preface, 
ates the Rondo finale (Allegro, D major, 6/8). 

orchestral scoring is for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
ns, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, snare drum, 
[e, harp, and strings. 

) studied both violin and cello at the conservatory in his native Lille 
enrolling in Habeneck’s violin class at the Paris Conservatory in 1839. 
>0 took private lessons in composition. Later he broadened his acquaint- 
with the string family by playing viola in the Armingaud-Jacquard 
“t. Cool public response to his music long tempted him to give up com- 
;. In fact, for seven years — 1858 to 1865 — ^he wrote practically nothing, 
he fell in love with and married the beautiful contralto Julie Marie 
re de Maligny, a pupil of his, and with love and marriage came renewed 
Ltion and ambition. 

Lalo went on suffering neglect and disappointment as a composer, until 

2, an orchestral divertissement on a Concert Populaire program was 
y received. Two years later the violin concerto brought him his first real 
s, followed by the still greater triumph of the Symphonie Espagnole, In 
-alo’s ballet Namouna served to confirm his rare skill as orchestrator. His 
ing achievement, though, the opera, Le Roi d'Ys, was not produced till 
The overture, long a popular concert item, had already been premiered 

years before. 

)’s fearless and independent character was discussed some years ago by 
Hale. He pointed out that Lalo, unwaveringly opposed to making con- 
is or compromises and never mastering the art of fawning and scheming, 
lot the man to be welcomed by managers of opera houses.” Hale goes on 


was not in the habit of writing salon music, so his name was not known to 
irs. When a ballet master of the Opera urged him to study Adolphe Adam 
lodel, Lalo replied: “Do you think I am going to make music like that of 
for you?” . . . Disappointment followed Lalo to the end. He was not 
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osen a member of the Institute, for he would not pull wires for an election. He 
1 not finish his last opera. His death during the commotion excited by dynamiters 
Paris awakened little attention, and there were no funeral eulogies in the journals; 
t nearly all the French musicians of renown were present at his burial and thus 
id tribute to a composer of the highest character and talent. . . , 

Lalo’s personality during his later years has been described as follows: Slight in 
ture, he limped a little as the result of paralysis, which attacked him during the 
learsals of Namouna, He was otherwise of distinguished appearance, fastidious in 
sss, with a good deal of color in his cheeks, bright-eyed, with snow-white hair and 
white beard and moustache, “which gave him the appearance of an Austrian 
domat.'' . . . He thought unfavorably of much of the music that w^as heard in 
^ opera house, but he was not in sympathy with German radical theories concern- 
T the music drama. His temperament was French; he was honest, and he insistetl 
clearness in art. 

I.. B. 


Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra in D minor 

I. Prelude: I.ento. Allegro maestoso, il. Intcrmev.zo: Andante con moio. 
HI. Rondo: Andante. Allegro vivace. 

ALo nF.niCATKn his (kdlo C'oncerto t(» Adoljihe Fischer, wlui played it for the 
sc time at tlu* ('irtpic til liver, Paris, Jules Paienne Pasdcloup conducting, on 
cc. 9, 1877. 

A Lento introduction lasting twenty-two bars leads into tlic main section of 
e first movement (Allegro maestoso in D minor, 12/H), in strict sonata form. 
)th the main theme and the second arc first given out liy tlic cello. 

In the second movernent" -dtucrine///^^ first theme (Atuiatue am moto, 
minor, 9/8) is discoursed by the cello after a few prefatory l)ars. With a shift 
the major key, the cello suhsctjucntly olTcrs a new melody, Allcgn^ presto, 
6/8 time. Both themes undergo varied treatment. 

A short An<l;uuc prefaces the fmalc (Allegro vivace, 6/8) whiclt shapes up 
a l)rilliant rondo. 

Lalo also wrote a sotiata for |)iano and cello, premiered hi Paris the same year, 
sides a few shorter pieces for cello, among them a Chanson pilla^roise and a 
rSnadi% dating from an earlier period. 

%#• B« 


Overture to the Opera "Le Roi d’Ys” 

ROM AN old Breton legend of the submerged city tif Ys, lulouard lilau 
shioned the libretto tor Lalo's tlircc act opera Roi iVYs (Hie King of Ys), 
he same story itisjiired Dcliussy’s celebrated piatuj piece La Caihidmk 
igloiaie {The Rngulfed Cathedral). 
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Although Lalo had begun work on the best known of his three operas in 
1876, it was not till 1881 that he had sketched out the whole work, and not till 
May 7, 1888, that it was produced by the Paris 0|X‘ra Ci?ttui|uc, As early as 
1876, however, Lalo entrusted Adolphe Theophile Manoiuy, tnic of the chief 
baritones of the Paris Opera, with an aria from Ir Rm for a concert of 
the Societe Nationale. And, several years before the prcniicrc of ftic opra, the 
Overture had already begun its popular career in the concerf halls. 

Though the American premiere of Le Roi d ^ s cx'cnrrcd in New Orleans on 
Jan. 23, 1890, New York waited till 022 for a hearing. Marly ihai year the 
Metropolitan Opera Company produced it with a cast hcadei! by h ranees Alda 
(Rozenn), Rosa Ponselle (Margared), BeniamintJ Ciigli (Jviyiio), (Huseppe 
Danise (Karnac), and Leon Rothier (the King). In a sense, the [vcHluction 
was a long-deferred fulfillment of a promise matlc by the lu.inagemcnt thirty- 
two years earlier. The prospectUsS of the (iernian seasott ot ISS^l IH^IO h^^d in- 
cluded Lalo’s Le Roi dYs among its plans. Despite the bt illiam cast, the o|)cra 
aroused small response. After the five {Krformances id die Mill p)22 season, 
Le Roi dYs returned to its slumbers. 

Today, the opera is remembered largely liecause tif the Ovrrnirr •md MylkA 
aria “Vainement, ma bien-aimec”— a l^eautiiul auhadr, the inclody of which 
Lalo borrowed from a Breton folk song. As for I^alo hiinselt. hr is brsi known 
to concertgoers as the composer of the Symp/umie Hspa^ritdr. Most critics would 
agree that his orchestral writing far excels his o|ieratii: in grasp tif style and 
imaginative force. 

The story of Le Roi dYs centers in a court triangle. Margareii atul Roxenn, 
daughters of the King of Ys— or Is as it is sometimes sirlln! Iwah hwe the 
young knight Mylio. Of the two, the warrior prefers Rti/r nu for her gentle 
disposition, Margared being the domineering tyjic. During Karnac s absence, 
Margared has been promised as bride to Karnac, a ncighlKuing jirince long at 
war with the city of Ys. All are assured the marriage will bring tmsdliiici to 
an end. Margared, however, changes her mind when Mylio returns from the 
wars. Thus rebuffed Prince Karnac challenges his b^e to fresh baiite, and My!b 
accepts. In the ensuing fight, Karnac is dcfcatcil. Hut all is not lost, for 
Margared, a prey now to jealousy because of her sister's apjirtiaihing marriage 
to Mylio, shows him how to turn the tables on his foes. All he nerd do is to 
open the floodgates, for the city is protected by a rlykr. llic prince eagerly 
accepts her plan, and soon, as Rozenn and Mytiti are being wed, Margaret! 
gives a wild shout: the sea is paring into the tiiKimeit city! Rrmorsrftil now, 
she cries out that the flood will rise '*till it reaches m preyA Ai Irngili. as ilic 
people run for safety to the hiiis, Margared confesses her gmtt and, difiibmg Ifi 
the highest peak, plunges into the swirling waters, llicrrupm Saiiii Clorefitia 
appears on the surface of the sea and the flood waters miractihiiisly ettli «isv 3 y. 

In the overture to Le Roi dYs Lalo quite plattily s«Highi: to rpiioiiiize ihc- 
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yfmnznt moods and action of his opera, as well as to introduce the three central 
^^acters in their most revealing moments. In the introductory section of the 
vorture a clarinet solo presents the valiant Mylio by way of a melody borrowed 
Qm the knight’s defiant aria “Si le ciel est plein de flammes” (“If the sky is 
of flames”), which appears in the first act. This introductory passage is 
vided by a flourish of trumpets from the Overture proper, which begins with 
^ Allegro in D minor, largely depicting the conflicting emotions of Margared 
.Jaer love for Mylio, her hatred of the suitor forced upon her, and her jealousy 
; her sister Rozenn. The trumpet figure reappears in a new guise, and we 
-esendy made the acquaintance of the gentle Rozenn herself through an 
xidantino in B flat major built around the girl’s tender query, “En silence 
>tirquoi souffrir?” (“Why do you suffer in silence Earlier material is 
cti reviewed briefly, and the Overture ends brilliantly on the theme of Mylio’s 
x-ceful aria. 

L.B. 




Anatol Liadoflf 

born: ST. PETERSBURG, MAY 10, 1 855. DIED! NOVGOROD, AUG. 28, I914. 

He has neither the power and glow of Borodin and Bala\ireff, nor the 
exuberant fancy of 'Rims\y-Korsa\o^ at his best, nor the energy and 
abundance of Glazouno'ff; but of the minor poets of music — not only 
Russian — he remains one of the most lovable , — ^M. D. Calvocoressi. 


'"Le Lac Enchante"' ("'The Enchanted Lake”), 

Legend for Orchestra, Op. 62 

Liadoff earned the dubious reputation of being the laziest man of Russian 
music. Rimsky-Korsakoff often chided him on his indolence. This failing once 
cost him the chance to write the music for The Firebird ballet. The prospect of 
large-scale composition appalled him. Dozens of projects were abandoned from 
sheer lack of will power. And Liadoff was hounded by another evil — ^ruthless 
self-criticism. He was shy, modest to a fault, and he loathed publicity. He wrote 
slowly and painfully. The facility of Rimsky, Glazounoff, and Tschaikowsky 
often filled him with despair. He was sensitive and retiring. So this lone, timid 
man, fearful of life and reality, retreated into a world of his own — a place of 
magic spells, and dragons and mermaids . . . and enchanted lakes. “The 
world,” he explained, “is tedious, disappointing, trying, purposeless, terrible.” 
Anatol Constantinovich Liadoff escaped into fairyland. 

Liadoff’s lethargic temperament is reflected in the way he Lac Enchante 
came to be written. In 1905, after much coaxing and cajoling by colleagues, 
he began work on a ballet. “May his artistic conscience continue to stimulate 
and sustain him!” was the fervent prayer of one friend. The prayer went ua- 
answcred. The ballet remained unfinished. At this point, Rimsky stepped in 
with a suggestion that his slothful friend write an opera. To strengthen the 
appeal, he even suggested “a legendary opera.” Liadoff was enthusiastic. This 
time he firmly resolved to shake off his lethargy long enough to keep his 
promise to Rimsky. But indolence, or weak will, or modesty, again set in. The 
plan remained a plan. All that survived were some musical sketches. And these 
later found their way into the tone poems Ki\imora and The Enchanted La\e, 
Like other symphonic works of Liadoff — notably Baba Yaga and Ki\imora 
— he Lac Enchante weaves a spell of eerie legendry. Liadoff supplied no clue 
to its program beyond the title. Knowing Liadoff’s tastes and temperament, we 
readily sense a tale of unearthly doings. The gleam of magic moods is on this 
music. One seems to glimpse the bewitched lake, ringed by towering pines 
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Qirrored in its surface. Somewhere, doubtless, are the phantoms and nymphs 
vho peopled Liadoff’s imaginative world. “My ideal,” he once said, “is to find 
be unearthly in art. Art is the realm of the nonexisting. Art is a figment, a 
airy tale, a phantom. Give me a fairy tale, a dragon, a water sprite, a wood 
lemon— give me something that is unreal, and I am happy.” 

Recurring through Liadoff’s tone picture is the gently shimmering theme of 
he lake, first heard among muted strings in D flat major. The score calls for 
hree flutes, two oboes, three clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, tympani, bass 
irum, celesta, harp, and strings. Le Lac Enchante, together with its companion 
)iece Kikimora, was dedicated to Nicolai Tcherepnin. The two tone poems 
vere first performed in America at a New York concert by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra on Nov. 16, 1910. 


“Kikimora,” Legend for Full Orchestra, Op. 63 

fnE WORD Kikimora, or Shishimora (cognate with or borrowed from the 
French cauchemar) is associated with “nightmare.” On the flyleaf of the pub- 
ished score of Liadoff’s Legend appears a resume of the folk tale by Sakharoff 
rom which its program is derived. 

Kikimora [the phantom] is brought up by a sorceress in the mountains. In his 
'outh he is beguiled, from early morn to late at night, by the tales of foreign lands 
old by the sorceress’ Magic Cat. From night to dawn Kikimora is rocked in a 
rystal cradle. 

In seven years the phantom grows up. Shiny and black, its head is as small as a 
himble, and its body as thin as a straw. Kikimora makes all manner of noises from 
norning to night and whistles and hisses from early evening to midnight. 

Then the phantom spins till daylight; spins and stores up evil in its mind against 
lU mankind. 


""Eight Russian Folk Songs,'’ Op. 5 8 

A. COMMITTEE MADE Up of LiadofI, Liapounoff, and Balakireff was once dele- 
gated by the Russian Imperial Geographical Society to make a survey of folk 
nusic in certain Russian localities. The incident indicates the recognition 
Liadoff had won in this field. His settings are regarded as unique in the way 
:hey preserve the genuine spirit of the originals. The rich allegory and what 
las been described as the “pagan and even prehistoric ritual” characterizing 
Elussian folk songs inspired some of Liadoff’s best work. 

According to the scholar Swan, writing in The Chesterian, Liadoff’s har- 
nonizations 
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are distinguished by certain peculiar traits that fit the songs to an almost incredible 
degree. 

Such are his universal use of the major and natural minor only» the absence of 
modulations within one song, the gradual blossoming out of the accompaniment 
into exquisite figuring, graceful contrapuntal phrases. 

Applied with an elegance, taste, and economy, which is yet cxulKrrant, they make 
Liadoff’s settings unique from a purely musical point of view. 

Dedicated to J. Bilibin, Eight Russian Fol/( Songs ap|x\irecl in F)06. The 
sequence is marked as follows: 1. ‘‘Religious Song'* (Mcnlcrato, (t major, 2/2); 
IL “Christmas Song” (Allegretto, E minor, 2/4); IIL “Plaintive Melody” 
(Andante, A minor, 4/4); IV. “Scherzo” (Chant (aunkjue), “I Danced with 
the Gnat” (Allegretto, A major, 2/4); V. “Legend of the Birds” (Allegretto, 
D minor, 2/4); VI. “Lullaby” (Moderato, A minor, ^/4); Ml “Dance Song” 
(Allegro, G major, 2/4), and VIIL “Village Dance” (Vivo, C major, 2/4). 




Franz Liszt 

.jiN: raiding, near OEDENBURG, HUNG.\RY, OCT. 22 , l8ll. died: BAYREUTH, GERMANY, 

JULY 31, 1886. 

Then came the thing 1 had longed for — his playing. 1 sat near him so 
that 1 could see both his hands and face. For the first time in my life 
1 beheld real inspiration — for the first time 1 heard the true tones of 
the piano. . . . There was nothing strange or excessive about his 
manner. His manipulation of the instrument was quiet and easy, and 
his face was simply grand — the lips compressed and the head thrown 
backward. When the music expressed quiet rapture or devotion a 
smile flitted over his features; when it was triumphant the nostrils 
dilated. There was nothing petty or egotistic to mar the picture* 

— George Eliot. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in E flat major, No. 1 

o Eduard Hanslick goes the doubtful honor of having silenced this concerto 
r twelve years with a phrase. When Dionys Pruckner, a Liszt pupil, first 
ayed the work in Vienna in 1857, the caustic critic of the Wiener Presse 
omptly dubbed it “The Triangle Concerto.” Liszt, emboldened by the ex- 
aples of Haydn, Beethoven, and Schumann, had dared pontifical wrath by 
inging the lowly accessory into a symphonic score. To round off phrases of 
e scherzo theme he calls for tiny rhythmic strokes on the triangle. 

The tag stuck. Not until 1869 did any pianist work up courage enough to 
:fy Vienna’s high priest of criticism and the stigma laid upon the concerto, 
ne challenger was a twenty-five-year-old girl from Munich named Sophie 
enter. Sophie’s friends and colleagues uttered dire warnings. Anton Rubin- 
:in sharply reprimanded her: “You can’t be so crazy as to play this concerto!” 
e told her there was a twelve-year curse on it. Sophie’s reply has come down 
us in her native patois: "Wenn I dosnit spielen J{ann, spiel i goar nit — i muss 
nit in Wien spielen" (“If I can’t play it, I don’t play at all — must not play 
Vienna.”) Given such determination, it is not surprising to learn the per- 
rmance was a huge success. If Hanslick coined a fresh phrase for the occasion, 
has been lost. 

In structure the E flat major Concerto is closer to the symphonic poem than 
~ standard concerto. The form is free, with several themes announced, de- 
loped, and modified in time and rhythm. There are four major sections, 
Lighly corresponding to four symphonic movements. But they merge freely 
d lack the customary development. 
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The first of the four principal themes is stated by the strings, broken into by 
wood winds and brasses (Allegro maestoso, tempo giusto, 4 4). I^iszt sup- j 

posedly sang words to this theme, given in one veision as I)a,s iwrsteht ihr 
nichtr and in another as 'Ihr kpnnt die nichtsr In either case far from a 
compliment to the listening world! There follows an elaljorate cadenza. 

Muted cellos and double basses announce the second theme (Quasi adagio, 
12/8) and give it to the piano to enlarge on. I he third theme (Allegretto j 

vivace, 3/4) — announced scherzolike by the strings with the triangle etfccts— j 

is preceded by a long trill on the piano. As for the triangle st ndves, Liszt cau- ! 

tions that they are to be made with great precision. I lie piatio tlcvclops the ■ 

theme, capriccioso scherzando, and a cadenza cads the section. 

The fourth theme, described as “an answer to the chief phrase of t!te second 
rather than a separate theme,” recurs throughout the work, givcti first to the 
orchestra, then to the piano. A rhapsodic Allegro animaio leads into the finale, 
with a return of the chief subject. The finale (Allegro rnar/ialc aniniattj, 4/4) 
recapitulates earlier material at brisker rhythms and quickens to a presttj. I 

Liszt himself wrote at some length about this concerto in a letter to his uncle I 

Eduard Liszt, dated Mar. 26, 1857, from Weimar: I 

The fourth movement of the Concerto from the Allegro luaiciale c<*rrrs|H>nds i 
with the second movement, Adagio. It is only an urgent recapittilaiioti of the earlier I 
subject matter with quickened, livelier rhythm, ami contains no new motive, as will 
be clear to you by a glance through the score. 'Phis kiml it^^^rihrr ami 

rounding off of a whole piece at its close is somevvliat itty own, hue it is <|uitc 
maintained and justified from the standpoint of musical loom 

The trombones and basses take up the second part <4 l!ir meuive ol tlie Adagio 
(B major). The pianoforte figure which folknvs is no <ahrf than the repoMluction 
of the motive which was given in the Adagio hy flute atul clatittef, just as the 
concluding passage is a Variante and working up in the major c4 t!ir motive of the 
scherzo until finally the first motive on the dominant j^rilal B flat, with a shake 
accompaniment, comes in and concludes the wftole. 

The scherzo in E flat minor, from the j>oiut where t!ir triattgle l>cgins, I 
employed for the effect of contrast. 

As regards the triangle, I do not deny that it may give offmer, rs|ri ially if strtick 
too strong and not precisedy. A preconceived disinclination anti ttbintion lo instrin 
ments of percussion prevails, somewhat justificti hy the Irrtptent luisnse tlicrn. 

And few conductors are circumspect enough to bring tnit tlie rhythtiue rleiiirnt in 
them, without the raw addition of a coarse noisuiess, iti works in wiut li they arc 
deliberately employed according to the itUentum of tlie ccmi|M«rr. 

The dynamic and rhythmic spicing and cnhamemeni, which are affrefrti hy the 
instruments of percussion, would in more cases \k much more etfruiially |irodiirr(i 
by the careful trying and profK)rtioning of inserthms and atklifitins d fhat kind. 

But musicians who wish to appear serious ami mild prefer u* irraf ihr Immmwim 
of percussion en canaille, which must not make their ap|'irarant=e in tlir seemly 
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apany of the symphony. They also bitterly deplore, inwardly, that Beethoven 
>wed himself to he setluced into using the big drum and triangle in the Finale 
the Ninth Symphony, 

)f Berlioz, Wagner, and my humble self it is no wonder that 'dike draws to like,’’ 
h as we are treated as impotent amuilie among musicians, it is quite natural that 
should be on gooti terms with the aimiilie among the instruments. Certainly here, 
[n all else, it is the right thing to seize upon and hold fast [the] mass of harmony, 
face of the most wise proscription of the learned critics F shall, however, continue 
employ instruittents of percussion and think I shall yet win for them some effects 
ie known. 

Specific dates of composition are lacking for this concerto. The likeliest years 
: 1848 and 184^1 A revision was made sometime in 18S3, and the work was 
blishctl by I laslitigcr of Vienna in 1857, the year of its Viennese premiere by 
ackner at a stJ called Spirltuellc Ktmzcrt. 1‘he world premiere had (occurred 
Feb. 17, 1H55, dttritig part of a 'dierlioz Week” at Weimar, the concerto 
ng the single non lierlioz work [)rogrumed. Berlioz conducted and Liszt was 
oist. 

file rccorti reveals its American premiere as occurring on Apr, 20, 1867, at 
oticert of tlie New York Fhilharnumic Society, 'fhe wclbbuttresscd name of 
)astian Bacli Mills is given as tliat of the soloist. 

U B. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A major, No. 2 

IK WORLD premiere of Liszt’s Second Piano (loncerto occurred in the (Jrand 
ical llieatcr at Weimar on |au. 7, 1857, at a concert .s[)onsorcd by Hans von 
ansart for the iKnichi <if the Weimar Orchestra’s pension fuutl. 
ironsart, a Berlin pianist, com[KJser, and conductor, who had studied with 
;zt in Weimar, was tlie soloist, 'fhe composer conducted. Billed cm the same 
igram was tlie first performance anywhere of Liszt’s symplionic poem 
quon en(end sur la manhtgne. Bronsart w^as liimself represented by a piano 

Fhe first sketch of tlu^ A major Ooncerto dates back to September, 1839, and 
preserved in manuscript in the Liszt Museum at Weimar, Tliere is some 
certainty aliout just when Liszt ccmipleied the work, tliough by August, 
19, wc find liim informing tlie comjioser Raff that the orchestral scores of 
:h the A major and E flat major Ooncertos had just lieen copied, 
lowcver, Liszt revised tlie Otmcerio shortly before the Weimar premiere, 
len Bnmsart played it from manuscript. lumber revision was made in 1861. 
two piano arrangement apjicarcd tlie following year, and the Camcerto was 
ally published in 186 i I.aheled a Comrrs Symphonique in the manuscript, 
‘ work is dedicated to Bronsart. 
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Like the First Concerto, the A major is in one movement and built along 
similar lines of free thematic change. A glowing romanticism runs rampant 
through it. The dreamy, plaintive melody, first announced by the wood winds 
(Adagio sostenuto assai, A major, 3/4), alters repeatedly in mood, color, and 
shape, finally thundering out like a victory chant. 

It was William Foster Apthorp’s opinion that if Liszt had seen fit to give the 
Concerto a poetic or dramatic title, he would have devised something like ‘The 
Life and Adventures of a Melody.” Following up this idea, Apthorp, usually a 
strictly objective analyst, wrote a brilliant biography of the chief theme that 
deserves being quoted: 

The melody or hero of this poem in tones is announced at once on the wooden 
wind instruments. Both its melodic cut and its harmonization are such as no one 
but Liszt ever imagined. It is a sort of wild musical moan and wail, accompanied 
by harmonies ever shifting in tonality. Soon the pianoforte throws over it a network 
of sonorous arpeggi, adorns it with the richest embroidery. A cadenzalike passage 
leads to a more brilliant, fitful motive which is developed with great energy by both 
pianoforte and orchestra, until a third allegro motive is introduced. Of any distinct 
musical form here it is impossible to speak, all is so fitful, kaleidoscopic, and stormy. 

When the hurricane has blown over, a brief reminiscence of the wailing principal 
theme on the pianoforte leads to the announcement of a new melody in the strings: 
it is as if a second movement were begun. But no, the pianoforte takes up once more 
the old moan, the melody emphasized by the cello intersperses its phrases with 
snatches of the new theme that has just been given out by the strings, until it at last 
develops the latter with ever-growing passionateness, then with magical effects of 
light and color. 

From this point onward the Concerto is one unbroken series of kaleidoscopic 
effects of the most brilliant and ever-changing description; of musical form, of 
musical coherence even, there is less and less. It is as if some magician in some huge 
cave, the walls of which were covered with glistening stalactites and flashing jewels, 
were reveling his fill of all the wonders of color, brilliancy, and dazzling light his 
wand could command. Never has even Liszt rioted more unreservedly in fitful 
orgies of flashing color. It is monstrous, formless, whimsical, and fantastic, if you 
will; but it is also magical and gorgeous as anything in the Arabian Nights^ It is its 
very daring and audacity that save it. 

And ever and anon the first wailing melody, with unearthly chromatic harmony, 
returns in one shape or another, as if it were the dazzled neophyte to whom the 
magician Liszt were showing all these splendors, while initiating it into the mys- 
teries of the world of magic, until it, too, becomes magical and possessed of the 
power of working wonders by black art. 


L.B. 
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epliisto Waltz” 

j ALSO as Der Tanz in der Dorfschen\e, this is the second of two pieces 
I under the title Two Episodes from Lenaus "'Faust,” The present work 
run in 1858 and finished in January, 1861, at Weimar, where it got its 
•formance in the Grand Ducal casde under Liszt’s direction. Several 
)mpositions of Liszt’s were inspired by Lenau’s Faust, He produced a 
Mephisto Waltz for piano in 1880, later arranging it for orchestra. A 
as written for piano in 1881 and A Mephisto Fol\a for the same instru- 
. 1883. The composer even began a fourth Mephisto Waltz, again for 
•ut never completed it. 

core of this Mephisto Waltz carries a long quotation from Lenau’s poem, 
ng is its essence: 

sant wedding is being celebrated with song and dance in a village tavern. 
)pheles, disguised as a hunter, and Faust peer through the window, and 
)pheles beckons to his companion to enter the room with him. Faust is 
d by a black-eyed damsel, but is not daring enough to greet her. Mephis- 
laughs at him “who has just had it out with hell, and is now abashed before 
Q.” Suddenly he addresses the musicians. “Dear fellows,” he cries, “you 
ar bows much too sleepily. Sick pleasure may dance on lame toes to your 
It not youth, filled with blood and fire! Give me the fiddle; in my hands it 
id differently, and there will be another kind of springing in the tavern!” 
►pheles plays. The dancing becomes wild; the souls of the dancers are filled 
nge emotions; Faust presses the hand of the dark-eyed girl, and stammers 
love. Together they dance through the open door, through the meadows 
en paths, and with the strains of the violin floating to their ears, dance on 
y reach the forest. Fainter and fainter becomes the sound of the music as 
d through the singing of nightingales. 

scored this Mephisto Waltz for an orchestra consisting of three flutes 
iterchangeable with piccolo), two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
ns, two trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, kettledrums, cymbals, 
harp, and strings. The composer dedicated the music to Karl Tausig. 

R.* 0« B* 


Lphonic Poem, "Tes Preludes’^ (after Lamartine) 

'ROM his other claims to fame, Franz Liszt was the father of the 
nic poem.” Following the example of Berlioz, Liszt sought to amplify 
gram” possibilities of symphonic music, and with Berlioz he broke 
»m the strict dictates of sonata form. In the symphonic poem Liszt 
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achieved a new kind of musical and poetic unity. T here, was freedom here, 
but at the same time there was the nuclear idea of the program that imparted 
a new coherence. Liszt composed thirteen such symphonic poems. Of these 
Les Preludes is the third and perhaps the one best ty[)ifying tire thematic and 
cyclical structure used. Certainly it is the best known. Here the fabric is woven 
out of two basic motives, varied and developed according to the shitting moods 
of Lamartine’s romantic verses, from pastoral peace to stormy crisis and ulti- 
mate triumph. The lines from the Meditations Pot-tiques prefacing Liszt’s 
score have been translated as follows: 

What is our life but a series of preludes to that unknown song, the first solemn 
note of which is sounded by death? Love forms the enchanted ilaybreak of every 
life; but what is the destiny where the first delights of haf^pincss arc trot interrupted 
by storm, whose fatal breath dissipates its fair illusions, whose fell lightning con- 
sumes its altar. 

And what wounded spirit, when one of its tempests is over, tioes not seek to rest 
its memories in the sweet calm of country life? Yet man dcjcs not resign himself 
long to enjoy the beneficent tepidity which first charmed him on Nature^s bosom. 

And when the ''trumpet’s loud clangor has called hint to arms,’* lie rushes to the 
post of danger, whatever may be the war that calls him u> the ranks, to fiitil in battle 
the full consciousness of himself and the complete |K)SScssiott ot his strength, 

Les Precludes is scored for three flutes, piccolo, mo oltocs, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombttnes, bass tuba, kettledrums, 
snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, harp, and strings. 

Les Preludes was written in 1854 and first jHalt^rmcd at a Pension Fund 
Concert of the Court Orchestra at Weimar on Feb. 2\ 1H54. 1 he genesis of 
this symphonic poem, however, reaches as far back as 1844, wlicn laszt con- 
templated writing a cantata, using a second-rate poem by Aubray as text. The 
wretched verses discouraged Liszt, and he appealed to Victor Hugo ftjr advice, 
hoping that Titan would propose writing a substitute text for him. l‘he ida 
left Hugo cold, so Liszt turned to Lamartine’s (mhiiiues (second 

scries) and wrote his third Symphonic Poem, instead. Hiig(j was not altogether 
excluded from the collaboration, for Lamartine had dedicated the poem to him. 


L, B. 





Charles Martin Loeffler 

iORN: MtiLiiotisE, ALSACE, JAN. 30, i86r. djkd: mei>field, mass., may 19, 1935. 

The sou! of a supersenshitfe child, suddenly brought to maturity by a 
precocious shocl( and emotion of a powerful nature, might well be 
imagined to lie at the bottom of the exi^uisite sensitivity, the penum- 
bral delicateness , which one is ever aware of in Loefjler the man and 
musician .—Carl I^nc j kl. 


Symphonic Poem, ''Memories of My Childhood'" 

iREE YEARS of C'hurlcs Martin LocfHer's hoyhoccl were spent in a Russian 
bge near the town of Sinjela in the (h)vcrnincMt of Kiev. More than a half 
nury later, during the fall of l^)2i LoeOlcr put down in music what still 
gcred *‘in his heart and mernory of those happy days.” When finished, the 
nposition was entitled Memories of My Childhood, Among these memories 
re strains of Russian peasant songs, tlie fam()us litany prayer ‘‘God Have 
:rcy on Us,” ukhkIs out of fairy talcs of long ago, and songs that were danced 
In the closing section of the Syrnplumic Poem, laH-fller commemorated the 
ith of Vasitika. He was an elderly peasant iiiiya/i or storyteller -“a singer, 
uakcr <jf willow fupcs, “upon which lie played tunes of weird intervals,” 
i the companion and friend of the hoy “who now, later in life, notes down 
utt he lujjics these pages will tell,” as a prefatory note in tlic score explains. 
Vfemories of My Childhood was submitted in a contest held by the C^hicago 
>rth Shore hestival Association and won the prize of |1,(K}(). llie judges who 
ird it at a public rehearsal in livanstijn, Ilk, as one of four scores jiicketl 
m cighty-tlircc entries were Adolf Weidig, Itrncst Schclling, and Deems 
ylor. I’he ilatc of this liearing svas May 29, 1924, llic following day, 
-xlcrick Stock conducted tlic Gliicago Symphony Orchestra in the ofikial 
!micrc of tlie score at cnie of tlic h'cstival concerts in the Northwestern 
liversity Ciymmtsium, at Mvanstoti. Laefllcr's c)wn analysis of the music, 
,dc at the rcc|ucst of helix Borowski, progratn atmotator of the Chicago 
uplumy, fallows: 

Vccanipanying the tiistani sound of church hells, the cellos and double basses give 
tlic first theine— Russian peasant stnig, this, in its turn, being taken up by tlic 
las and vi<iiiiis. A short melodic ami rhythmical diversion leads to a short 
lesiastical section, in whicli the litany “CRhI have Mercy U|K)n Us” prepares the 
y for the exultant mood of diildliood happiness— an cpismle in 1^ major, 5/4 
ic. A ibiry lale, which follows, is succeeded by a Dance, wliose theme ii sus- 
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tained by four harmonicas. The Dance subject, which is of Russian origin, is 
introduced by the clarinet and piccolo alternately, the violas then taking up the j 
subject, molto tranquillo. The trombones twice repeat the opening theme, its mood 
being one of sorrow for the death of a beloved friend- tiic |KMsant \ asinka. The 
conclusion of the work has for its basic motive the sainc opening subjecc, given to 
the cellos and double basses. Fifteen measures later thete is heard distant music of 
cheerful character, such as may bring sunshine to those wlio sit in the ilarkncss of 
grief, and it is in this mood of hope and consolatioti that die work is brought to a I 
conclusion. j 

The extensive scoring calls for three flutes (the third interchangeable with I 
piccolo), two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass daritict, two bassoons, 
double bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three tromlnmcs, tuba, three tym- 
pani, four bells, xylophone, four harmonicas, tambourine, bass drum, cymbals, 
gong, celesta, piano, two harps, and strings. E.CB, 

'"A Pagan Poem'’ (after Virgil), j 

for Orchestra with Piano, English Horn, and 

Three Trumpets Obbligati, Op- 14 ( 

I 

The verses that suggested this Poem are contained in the baghth Iwdogue of 
Virgil, often referred to as ^Tharmaceutria” ('The Sorceress’"), l‘his particular 
Eclogue was dedicated to Pollio. It consists of two love jaaigs, the one td Damon 
and the other of Alphesibeus, and it is with the latter that the ctntiposc'f was 
especially concerned. Alphesibeus sings of a Tliessaliaui girl aiul of her yearning 
for her errant friend Daphnis. She raises aloft a love chant atul weaves a magic 
spell in the hope that it will all bring him back to her. 

Dedicated to the memory of Gustave Schirmer, the l*acm was originally 
composed (1901) as chamber music. During and FKIti it was revised and 
augmented for symphonic presentation. Its first [K’rforinancr. in the larger 
version, was by the Boston Symphony in Ikiston, Nov, 

The score calls for three flutes (and piccolo), two tilKirs, English Imrn, two 
clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, six trumpets (three of them 
off stage), three trombones, bass tuba, kettledrums, glovketisjncl, lam-iam, 
harp, piano, and strings. 

The opening of the Pagan Poem is Adagio, presenting a short suhjeci, which 
— together with its inversion— is extensively empkiycal ihrougtu»m tlie piece. 
First of the main themes comes through, me*/. 7 ,ofoftc, by way cif a viola and 
three flutes. This is a kind of invocation, whose latter half may be regarded as 
consisting of still two other themes, the first a figure in ilesictuling whole tciiiei, 
the second "a rising and falling wail” Bodi arc used iiukc tifieti ami with a 
good deal of variety. 
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' ollowing an exposition of the first main theme, the piano makes its entrance, 
nssimo, with an inversion of the introductory subject. The piano plays a 
-sando, leading to an Allegro where the material already advanced is put 
Dugh its paces. Soon a second theme appears in the first violins, harp, and 
no. There is development, and a piano cadenza brings on a Lento assai, 
luring a doleful theme by the English horn. 

)ff stage the three trumpets intone the ensorcelling phrase of the young girl, 
e piano supplies a fourth theme, and after a generous use of the second chief 
me the three trumpets rather give the impression that Daphnis has been 
ed right out of his wanderings and put on the straight path leading to his 
erted love. The conclusion of the work is a mass of frenetic joy. 
iowever, be it noted that Loeffler had no intention to set down a literal 
cription of the idyll. His music is a fantasy, no more, no less, which merely 
k inspiration from Virgil’s verses. 


R. c. B. 


Jean-Baptiste Lully 

born: FLORENCE, NOV. 29, 1632. DIED: PARIS, MAR, 22 , 1 687. 

With all his vices, this crafty person, this arch’-k^uwe, this miser, this 
glutton, this ra\e, this cur--whatever name his eam(hmitm< wtre 
pleased to call him — u/ith all his vices he was a gieai afiist and a 
master of music in France . — Romain Rolland. 


Ballet Suite, "'Noce Villageoise’’ 

[Arranged by Manuel Rosenthal] 

This orchestral Suite is based on excerpts from the music which I.ully wrote 
for the wedding of the Marquis and the Marquise t»i ( rcipii. I !u’ title Nnce 
Villageoise was derived from the fact that the ceremony was held in the country 
home of the Marquis. Among the invited guests were die peasants of the 
vicinity and the numerous servants, chambermaids, atul workmen in the 
employ of the titled bridegroom. 

In the general dance which ends the chorcograjituc ^liverrissemcnt, Lully tcKik 
full cognizance of the nature of the gtuhering. One notes, hn example, um 
entrSe des paysans (an entrance-— or sequence for peasaiits). Aiuirher mtrk 
is reserved for the appearance of the vicllettrs (players al a species liagpifK, 
a rustic instrument still used in the Auvergne)- place in the household 

ensemble is given to the patissier (pastry eex^k). 

The six sections of the suite which Mr. Rosenthal has iashionrd fnim Lully*s 
bucolic ballet appear in the following order (the quoted comments arc by the 
arranger) : — 

1. Pavane — “representing perfectly the emphatic style ol the age,” 

2. Gigue — “the verve of which recalls the Italian tirigin tif ladly,’* 

3. Two Minuets — ^“gracious and ceremonial.” 

4. Chaconne— ''that is to say, a slow dance, which may be numbercti among 
Lully’s loveliest pages alike for its broad expression arul mrltaiic Imr as for the 
charm and daring of its harmonies.” 

5. Two Passepieds (Breton dances) —“lively dances in r H time,” 

6. General D<^w^:e“—“ruggcdly or fiercely jovial in dir style a gmllardd^ 
(originally a brisk Spanish dance, gallarda; Idiglisli, galliard). 

In preparing the suite for concert use Mr, Rosenthal 'kiilaptcth arranged, and 
orchestrated.” In doing so, he adhered with mtHicl restraiiu to die insiriirncrua* 
don usually employed by Lully. This consisted of fw<i fiuirs, twn obies, two 
bassoons, tympani, and strings. One small htierty Mr. Ro>^riifhal prriiiiitct! 
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df: he added “two instrumental elements not yet employed by the com- 
of Noce Villageoise!' These were two piccolos and two clarinets. In his 
arrangement of ballet music by Lully, Felix Motd added trumpets, horns, 
xiangle, besides clarinets. 

he melodic, harmonic, and rhythmical writing of this work,” Mr. Rosen- 
remarks about Noce V illageoise , “cannot but suggest to the mind of the 
er a definite rapprochement between the genius of Lully and that of 
I, both eminent representatives of the French spirit.” Mr. Rosenthal intro- 
i the Suite to America at a concert of the Philharmonic-Symphony in 
egie Hall, on Dec. 5, 1946. 

ough an Italian by birth, Lully became the father of French opera, 
ducing a style featured by the accompanied recitative as distinct from the 
:ativo secco” of Italian opera. Moreover, Lully strengthened the role of 
: and chorus in opera. The so-called “French overture,” wherein the use 
.nd instruments was first stressed, was also an innovation of Lully’s. 

court composer, friend, and secretarial factotum of Louis XIV, this 
•alized Frenchman ruled with an iron hand over all matters musical. He 
feared, envied, and hated by many in the King’s entourage. Lully com- 
1 court ballets, about thirty in all, besides some twenty operas, most of 
rather stiff and stilted to modern ears. Prologues were usually affixed in 
h gods and goddesses hymned the virtues of Le Roi Soleil (The Sun King) 
e boast it was that the state and he were one. 

:ore gaining the King’s favor. Lully long collaborated with Moliere on a 
of ballet comedies, in which the vehement style of dancing once prompted 
roxA “epileptic” from a French commentator. When Lully finally obtained 
xclusive right to produce “lyric tragedies” in Paris, French opera was born 
e Academic de Musique with Les Fetes de U Amour et de Bacchus. The* 
lal date was Nov. 15, 1672. 

r Lully — the Florentine turned Frenchman — this was progress indeed, 
first job in France had been as kitchen scullion! Melodic gifts of a high 
and mastery of ensemble effects were among Lully’s distinguishing traits 
mposer. He was a sound violinist and early formed a group Les Petits 
ins, which was long rated the best orchestra in Europe. His ballets were 
Lvance in complexity and variety over the stereotyped products of the time, 
self a trained dancer, Lully took part in many of the court ballets. Often 
lan standing next to him was none other than his doting royal patron, 
lly’s mastery of the supple accents and rhythms of the French language, 
arked an influence on his melodic line and declamation, grew out of a 
study of the declaiming style of stars of the Theatre Fran^ais. “5/ pous 
jsr bien chanter ma musique^ he once counseled a singer, ''allez entendre 
lhampmesle” (“If you wish to sing my music well, go to hear La 
npmesle”) . 


L. B. 


Edward MacDowell 

born: new YORK, DEC. i8, i86i. died: new 'stORK, JAN. 23, i<)o8. 

From all that 1 hear of your husband, his qualities us a man are as 
retnarJ^able as his qusdtUes as an artist. He is a lOfnpii^ie ps^tsonaiity, 
with an unusually sympathetic and sensitive neruous system. Suth a 
temperament gives one the capacity not only for moods of the highest 
transport, but for an unspeakable sorrow tenfold more profound, 
— Edvard Grieg, in a letter to Mrs. Edward MacDowelL 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in D minor ^ No. 2^ Op. 23 

1. Larghctto calmato; Poco pi^i mosso c con passionr. IL Presto giooo^ 
in. Largo; Molto allegro. 

In 1884, while in London, MacDowell and his wife went to see Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry at the Lyceum Theater in their tainous prtHluctioa id Shak^ 
speare’s Much Ado about Nothing. MacDowell was so stirred that he came 
away determined to write a .symplionic p<K‘rn alKnit licatrice anil Benedict. 
However, though he set promptly to work on it, he never carried out his plan. 
Instead, he incorporated some of the material in the scctmd iiKivemcnt of hh 
D minor Concerto. 

This new work was comjx)sed in Germany during 1HH4 atui 1HH5 and {Ksr* 
formed for the first time in Cdiickering Hall, New York, on Mar. 5, 1889. 
Theodore Thomas conducted. MacDowell himself was the sokusc. 

The first movement is marked Larghctto calmattn D fninf»r, Poco piu 
mosso e con passione, D minor and D majcjf, 6/K and "1/4. l*he suavely 
nostalgic chief theme returns in the introtluctory passage tti the last niovcment, 
which is marked Largo, D minor, 3/4. The mitklle rnoveincnt is a brisk mndo 
on three themes, marked Presto giocoso, B flat major, 2/4. The main scciicin 
of the finale (Molto allegro, D major, 3/4) is built on tlircc contrasting ilicmci 

Elie Scigmeister writes: 

MacDowell was important not only for the quality of the rom|wsift«tis he pro- 
duced, but in a broader sense liecause he was the first iti slmw iliaf, given the 
background and opportunity, an American could write srrnnB imisiv t>t ilisiinctbfl 
in the larger forrns”— this, in spite of the fact that he tiintsrlf dcirstnl chaiiviniira 
in any form, and did not want to be recogni/.cd sunpty lireausr he was att Aiiirrian. 

Much of his music was more popular twenty yean ago fliaii ii is itMfay. But, 
whether a large proportion of his comfKjsiiions mrvtvrs of not, lie gave confi^nce 
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md a certain standing to his successors. In a more tangible way, his country home — 
now the MacDowell Colony — ^provided a summer haven for composers in none too 
i£Suent circumstances. 

L. B. 


Suite No. 2 in E minor ("Indian”), Op. 48 

I. Legend. 11. Love Song. III. In War Time. IV. Dirge. V. Village Festival. 

»^OMPosED BETWEEN 1891 and 1892, this Suite made its public bow at a concert 
3f the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
5fork, on Jan. 23, 1896. Becoming interested in the music of the American 
Indian, MacDowell asked Henry F. Gilbert, a pupil of his, to spend some time 
3n research and to return with his findings. Gilbert, aiming to please, seems to 
Tave restricted his investigations to one particular book, Theodore Baker’s 
Die Musi\ der N ordameri\anischen Wilden, which he brought back triumph- 
antly to the composer. 

According to Gilbert, MacDowell gazed on the volume and remarked, “I 
knew of this book, but had forgotten about it.” And Gilbert further attests that 
Erom this collection the main themes of the Indian Suite are taken; that 
’‘although all have been changed, more or less, the changes have been in the 
direction of musical beauty, and enough of the original tune has been retained 
to leave no doubt as to its barbaric flavor.” 

The thematic pieces utilized in the Suite consist of (1) an Iroquois and a 
Chippewa theme; (2) an Iowa love song; (3) a song found among tribes of 
the Atlantic coast, combining features common to the Dakotans and also cer- 
tain aspects of the Iroquois scalp dance; (4) Kiowa, which is a woman’s 
mourning song; and (5) a women’s dance and a war song, both of Iroquois 
origin. 

The Indian Suite is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, three 
kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, and strings. Its separate movements and their 
description follow: 

I. “Legend.” (Not fast; with much dignity and character, E minor, 2/2.) 
Allegedly inspired by Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Indian legend Miantowona, 
this section must not be construed as a tonal parallel of the poem, but rather as 
in expression of its character in musical terms. 

II. “Love Song.” (Not fast; tenderly, A major, 6/8.) The wood winds 
innounce the principal theme at once. This is developed in a pattern involving 
two subsidiary phrases, one of which appears as a response in the strings and 
the other as a tune of more definite character. 

III. “In War Time.” (With rough vigor, almost savagely, D minor, 2/4.) 
Two flutes in unison, unaccompanied, give out the main theme, whereupon a 
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subsidiary theme comes answering back through two clarinets, also in unison, 
also unaccompanied. There is an elaborate working out of this material in a 
sort of rondo scheme. A feature of the section’s latter portion is the frequent 
change of rhythm, which alternates between 2/4 and 6/8. 

IV. “Dirge.” (Dirgelike, mournfully, in G minor, 4/4.) Unison violins, 
muted, supply the chief subject. They are soon joined by the violas, and these 
strings perform their assignment against an iterated tonic G in the piccolo and 
two muted horns, one of which is on the stage and the other in the wings— at 
least, that is the specified arrangement. “The intimate relation between this 
theme and that of the first movement is not to be overlooked. It is answered 
by the horn behind the scenes over full harmony in the lower strings, the 
passage closing with a quaint concluding phrase of the oboe.” 

V. “Village Festival.” (Swift and. light, in E major, 2/4.) The material is 
mostly derived from the first movement and the various themes are developed 
in a generally sprightly survey of dance rhythms. As in the first movement, 
MacDowell is concerned with the depiction of a mood, in this case a festal 
mood. “The composer has been at no pains to suggest any of the specific 
concomitants of Indian festivities.” 

Disconsolately, Gilbert reports that after the Suite's first performance critical 
opinion ranged from such pronunciamentos as “Indian, but not beautiful” to 
“Beautiful, but not Indian,” the whole art — or science, if you will — of esthetic 
criticism flourishing fiercely between. MacDowell had nurtured high hopes 
concerning his music, and when they were not realized he is supposed to have 
said, “You can’t cram this Indian music down people’s throats; they don’t want 
it, and they won’t have it.” That, of course, was back in 1896. 


R. c. B. 





Gustav Mahler 

born: kalischt, bohemia, July 7, i860, died: Vienna, may 18, 1911. 

I must not spea\ as a musician to a musician if I am to give any idea 
of the incredible impression your symphony made on me: 1 can spea\ 
only as one human being to another. For 1 saw your soul, na\ed, 
star\ na\ed. It was revealed to me as a stretch of wild and secret 
country, with eerie chasms and abysses neighbored by sunlit, smiling 
meadows, haunts of idyllic repose, 1 felt it as an event of nature, 
which after scouring us with its terrors puts a rainbow in the s\y, 
... 7 believed in your symphony, I shared in the battling for illu- 
sion; 1 suffered the pangs of disillusionment; I saw the forces of evil 
and good wrestling with each other; 1 saw a man in torment strug- 
gling toward inward harmony; 1 divined a personality, a drama, 
and truthfulness, the most uncompromising truthfulness . — ^Arnold 
S cHONBERG, in u letter to Gustav Mahler, Dec. 12, 1904. 


Symphony in D major, No. 1 

1. Langsam, schleppend wie ein Naturlaut (Slowly, drawn out like a sound 
of nature). II. Kraftig bewegt, doch nicht zu schnell (Strongly agitated, 
but not too fast). III. Feierlich und gemessen, ohne zu schleppen (Solemn 
and measured, without dragging). IV. Stiirmisch bewegt (Stormily 
agitated). 

A.S amply borne out in letters and biographical memoirs, Gustav Mahler was a 
iworn foe of “program notes.” There is the story of Mahler’s violent outburst 
It a supper party in Munich following a performance of his Second Symphony 
)y the Hugo Wolf Society. Someone inadvertently broached the subject of 
Drogram notes. Mahler jumped to his feet excitedly, according to Ludwig 
khiedermair, who gives the episode in his biographical sketch. “Down with 
:)rogram books! They propagate false ideas!” he shouted. With his eyes flashing 
iercely, the effect on the party, says Schiedermair, was like lightning on a sunny 
andscape. 

“The audience should be left to its own thoughts about the work that is being 
clayed,” Mahler went on. “It should not be forced to read during the perform- 
ince. It should not be prejudiced in any manner.” Growing calmer, Mahler 
explained that the composer’s goal was reached only if, through the sheer power 
)f the music, the listeners somehow grasped the sensations that had coursed 
:hrough his mind. Given this meeting of minds between artist and audience, 
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“the speech o£ tones approached that of language,” he maintained, though music 
was “far more capable of expression and illumination” than words. He then 
lifted his glass, gulped down its contents, and rounded off his tirade with the 
words, “Damn all programs!” 

Mahler subsequently pointed out that in early performances of his symphonies 
program notes had tended to take people’s minds off the music itself. Well- 
meant guides to the narrative or poetic content often misrepresented his aims, 
and he felt that verbal r&umes risked narrowing the esthetic and emotional 
scope of the music in the listener’s mind. He once stated that if language could 
tell the whole story, there was no need to write music. 

Mahler had reason to complain, for titles, and programs had plagued him from 
the start. For example, the First Symphony underwent constant rechristening. 
In Budapest, where he first conducted the work on Nov. 20, 1889, it was billed as 
a “Symphonic Poem in Two Parts.” When first played at Weimar on June 3, 
1894, it was programmed as the “Titan Symphony,” after a novel by Jean Paul 
Richter. The first section now carried the words, “From the Days of Youth,” 
and the label “Commedia umana” was afhxed to the second. That was only the 
beginning. Each of the movements was pictorially analyzed. For the first the 
description ran: “Spring and no end. The introduction represents the awakening 
of nature in the early morning.” The second movement, an Andante omitted 
after the Weimar rendering, was termed “Mosaic, or A Chapter of Flowers.” 
The “meaning” of the third or scherzo movement was presumably conveyed 
in the words, “Under Full Sail.” The then fourth and fifth movements, com- 
prising the “Commedia umana” division, were elaborately set forth as follows: 

The hunter’s funeral procession; a dead march in the manner of Callot [Jacques 
Callot, a French engraver of the seventeenth century]. The composer found the 
external source of inspiration in the burlesque picture of the hunter’s funeral pro- 
cession in an old book of fairy tales known to all children in South Germany. The 
animals of the forest escort the dead forester’s coffin to the grave. Hares carry flags; 
a band of gypsy musicians, accompanied by cats, frogs, crows, all making music, 
and deer, foxes, and other four-footed and feathered creatures of the woods, leads 
the procession in farcical postures. 

This movement, expressing moods now ironically merry, now gloomily medita- 
tive, is followed immediately by [the fifth] “DalF Inferno al Paradiso” (allegro 
furioso), the abrupt outburst of doubt from a deeply wounded heart. 

The result was contrary to expectation. If Mahler and his annotator hoped to 
sharpen interest in the music through an alluring table of contents, they failed. 
The usual misunderstanding resulted, and protests were heard that some of the 
episodes did not come off as scheduled in the program. Mahler omitted the 
descriptive aids when he finally published the work three years later. However, 
because of the controversy stirred up after the Weimar performance, he felt 
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ailed upon to clarify his intentions. Centering his analysis in the words wie ein 
Jaturlaut (“like a sound of nature”), which occur in the title of the first 
lovement, he wrote to an inquiring music critic: 

That nature embraces everything that is at once awesome, magnificent, and 
>vable, nobody seems to grasp. It seems so strange to me that most people, when 
ley mention the word Nature in connection with art, imply only flowers, birds, 
le fragrance of the woods, etc. No one seems to think of the mighty underlying 
lystery, the god Dionysos, the great Pan; and just that mystery is the burden of 
ly phrase wie ein Naturlaut, That, if anything, is my “program,” or the secret of 
ly composition. My music is always the voice of Nature sounding in tone, an idea 
1 reality synonymous with the concept so apdy described by Biilow as “the 
mphonic problem.” The validity of any other sort of “program” I do not recog- 
ize, at any rate, not for my work. If I have now and then affixed tides to some 
lovements of my symphonies, I intended them only to assist the listener along 
ime general path of fruitful reaction. But if the clarity of the impression I desire 
) create seems impossible of attainment without the aid of an actual text, I do not 
esitate to use the human voice in my symphonies, for music and poetry together 
re a combination capable of realizing the most mystic conception. Through them 
le world. Nature as a whole, is released from its profound silence and opens its 
ps in song. 

Adolf Weissmann once put the whole problem of Mahler’s esthetics in a 
utshell when he described it as “program music without a program.” 

Despite Mahler’s injunction against reading “programs” into his music, 
isciples and associates have been at great pains to interpret his music along 
aystical and philosophical lines. The first four symphonies have been commonly 
egarded as a unit in the sense that they complete an emotional and intellectual 
ycle in Mahler’s outlook. To Bruno Walter they reflect “an important part of 
he history of Mahler’s soul.” The First is the prelude, “a tempest of emotions,” 
fabler’s “Werther,” representing an escape from a “heart-rending experience,” 
ccording to Mr. Walter. In the Second, Mahler “asks the reason for the tragedy 
f human existence and is sure its justification is to be found in immortality.” 
Q the Third, Mahler looks out upon nature and concludes that “Almighty love 
arms all things and preserves all things.” In the Fourth, Mahler “assures himself 
nd us of a sheltered security in the sublimely serene dream of a heavenly life.” 
jabriel Engel speaks of the four symphonies as a tetralogical cosmos, the First 
epicting the “hero” in search of faith, the Second outlining Death and Resur- 
ection, the Third chanting the glories of “universal love and the wonders of 
lature,” the Fourth picturing the “joys of heavenly existence.” Mahler’s closest 
ssociates have generally agreed that the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Symphonies 
re “purely musical,” without philosophical or religious content, and that 
'}as Lied von der Erde and the Tenth Symphony are Mahler’s “farewells to 
ife,” supposedly foreshadowing his death. 
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The introductory part of the first movement (D major, 4/4) has long been 
regarded as a tone picture of nature stirring slowly to life at dawn. The strings 
sound a long-held A against descending fourths in oboe and bassoon, with 
clarinets and trumpets chiming in at a distance. A clarinet chants a cuckoo call, 
then the basses, in an ascending passage, lead into the main section. 

In hushed tones cellos and double basses give out the main theme, deriving 
from Mahler’s song cycle Lieder eines fahrender Gesellen, Listeners may detect 
a resemblance between part of this theme and a passage in Franz Lehar’s The 
Merry Widow. In similarly soft mood, the horns announce another subject, 
promptly taken up by the cellos. After full development, the movement ends 
briskly. 

A Landler-like tune, suggesting Schubert and Bruckner, ushered in by the 
wood winds after a short passage for strings, is the chief feature of the scherzo 
second movement (A major, 3/4), with the trio subject (F major, 3/4) allotted 
to the violins, which unfold it pianissimo. 

The macabre fantasy and ironic burlesque so strong in Mahler’s early work 
reveal through the third movement (D minor, 4/4), where the old French canon 
“Frere Jacques” is rendered with somber satire in the minor mode. Against the 
G major second subject, sung soothingly by the violins, the parodied “Frere 
Jacques” returns in solemn mockery. It was this “Funeral March in the manner 
of Callot,” as billed at Weimar in 1894, that whipped up sharp feeling against 
Mahler’s alleged “triviality and accumulation of extravagances” and that so 
keenly interested a young aspirant named Bruno Walter. “I admired the daring 
author of so strange a Funeral March and felt a burning desire to know this 
extravagant man and his extravagant work,” the conductor relates in his mono- 
graph on Mahler. 

The turbulent finale (F minor, 2/2) draws on the first movement for themes. 
Here the “raging vehemence” of Mahler’s nature breaks forth, according to 
Mr. Walter. The seven horns heard over the heaving orchestra toward the close 
have been likened to a “chorale of salvation from paradise after the waves of 
hell.” Mr. Walter views that exultant outcry as a “triumphant victory over life.” 

In a letter written to Mr. Walter late in December, 1909, shortly after leading 
the Philharmonic in a New York premiere of the First Symphony, Mahler 
admitted being “quite satisfied with this youthful sketch.” What is psycholog- 
ically interesting is the way Mahler felt while conducting this early score: 

“A burning and painful sensation is crystallized. What a world this is that 
casts up such reflections of sounds and figures! Things like the Funeral March 
and the bursting of the storm which follows it seem to me a flaming indictment 
of the Creator. ...” 


L. B. 
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Symphony in C minor, No. 2, for Orchestra, Soprano and 
Alto Solos, and Mixed Chorus 

I. Allegro maestoso. Mit durchaus ernstem und feierlichem Ausdruck 
(With serious and solemn expression throughout). 11. Andante moderate. 
Sehr gemachlich (Very leisurely). III. In ruhig fliessender Bewegung (In 
quietly flowing movement). IV. “Urlicht” (Primal Light) — Contralto 
solo. Sehr feierlich, aber schlicht; Choralmassig (Very solemn, but simple; 
like a chorale). V. Finale (Chorus. Soprano and contralto solos). 

[ahler’s Second Symphony dates from the period when he conducted opera at 
amburg. The engagement began in 1891 and lasted till 1897, the year he 
came conductor, later, general director, of the Imperial Opera in Vienna. In 
amburg he soon found a close friend in Hans von Biilow, then directing the 
amburg Symphony concerts. Mahler attended the Biilow series regularly and 
ilow the Mahler performances at the opera. Mutual admiration was freely 
pressed. So highly did Biilow regard Mahler’s vitalizing presence at the opera 
at he spoke of him as the “Pygmalion of the Hamburg Opera.” Yet, he was 
r from enthusiastic over Mahler’s own music. “When I played my ‘Totenfeier’ 
Death celebration) the first movement of the Second Symphony] for him,” 
abler once wrote, “he fell into a state of extreme nervous terror, carrying on 
:e a lunatic, and exclaimed, ‘Beside your music Tristan sounds as simple as a 
aydn symphony!’ Indeed, I’m beginning to believe it myself; my symphonies 
e either maudlin ravings or . . . well, choose your own alternative.” 

In 1893, when Billow’s declining health obliged him to give up the concert 
ries and seek a warmer climate, Mahler succeeded him. Beginning that year, 
abler spent four summer vacations at Steinbach on the lovely Austrian lake, 
e Attersee. Free from the cares, annoyances, and intrigues of the Hamburg 
)era and concert world, which he loathed, he set to work on his Second 
''mphony. However, Paul Stefan is authority for the statement that early 
etches were made during Mahler’s Leipzig period (1886-1888). Apparently all 
It the choral finale were completed during that first summer in his country 
treat. The last movement troubled him. Mahler wanted it to convey the idea 
Resurrection as a fitting conclusion to the life-and-death scheme and awaited 
e stimulus that would set off his train of musical thought. It came unexpectedly 
Lth the death of Biilow in Cairo, Egypt, in February, 1894. When his friend’s 
>dy arrived in Hamburg for burial, Mahler was among the mourners. As part 
the funeral services the church choir sang the “Resurrection” (“Aufsteh’n”) 
le of the German poet Klopstock. Mahler’s problem was solved. These were 
e very words for the Finale of his Second Symphony! He wrote: . 
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When I conceive a great musical picture, I always arrive at the point where I 
must employ the “word” as the bearer of my musical idea. . . My experience 

with the last movement of my Second Symphony is such that I literally ransacked 
the literature of the world up to the Bible to find die releasing “word." 

Deeply significant of the nature of artistic creation is the manner in which I received 
the prompting to it. I had had for a long time the thought «t using the chorus in 
the last movement, and only the fear that this might he consiiiercti .in imitation of 
Beethoven made me hesitate. 

About this time Bulow died, and I attended his funeral in I laiuburg. The mood 
in which I sat and thought of the dead man was exactly in the spirit of the work 
that I was carrying about in my mind. Ihen the tiuuus iiUcnutI Rlopstotks ode 
‘‘Resurrection.” This struck me like a flash of lightning. I‘vrfyt!iing was revealed 
clear and plain to my soul. The creative artist was waiting (m this flash. What I 
then experienced I had to create in tones. Anti yet, it I had nttc had this work 
already in me, how could I have had this experience? 

Richard Strauss, who early took up the Mahler cause, ctaulucictl a partial 
premiere of the work on Mar. 4, 1895, at a Berlin l^lulliariuoiuc ctmccri. Only 
the first three movements, the strictly instrumenta! ones, were playctl. Of these 
the second and third were stormily received, Mahler being called tail five times 
after the scherzo. Yet the Berlin reviewers unanimously ariacketl the symphony, 
wilfully misrepresenting the prcniierc as a fiasco. As for Richard Strauss, there 
were those among the anti-Mahlcrites wiu) insisted that Mahler, dcsjiite his 
colleague’s ready championship, looketl upon him as a rival in symphonic 
composition. Curiously, Mahler even wrote a letter to <inc of die reviewers 
refuting the charge. He stated: 

I shall never cease to be grateful to Strauss, who has so magnanimously given the 
impetus to public hearings of my works. NolxHly should say that I regard myself m 
his rival, although I’m sorry to say the stupiii im|»licactim lias ofirn Iwn made. 
Aside from the fact that my music would l>e kKiked u|Hm as a nuaistowiiy had not 
the orchestral achievements of Strauss paved the way for it, I regard it as my 
greatest joy to have met with a companion fighter and creative artist of his caliber 
among my contemporaries. 

Mahler himself conducted all five movements of the symphtmy in Berlin 
with the Philharmonic orchestra, on Dec. 13. The critics, still in high dudgeon, 
stayed away from the first three movements this lime and tlroppcl in only for 
the unfamiliar remaining two, according to Ernst Otto Ntidiiagr!, who de- 
scribed their behavior as ‘‘indecent.” One of the reviewers fiiifirtl fiver what k 
termed “the cynical impudence of this brutal and very lairsf iiuivic itiaker.” 
On the other hand, the audience again acclaimed the Svitiplimiy wildly, and 
great enthusiasm was expressed by Arthur Nikiwh and Wririgarcner, 

who were present. During rehearsals Mahler hat! fmim! rvrry!«*dy highly 
cooperative. Three days before the jwformancr, in a iriirr m Aiiria Bahr« 
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^nburg, a singer at the Hamburg Stadttheater, he referred excitedly to the 
spirit of his coworkers, “They far exceeded all my expectations/’ he 
^^ked. “Enthusiastic and engrossed, by themselves they found the right 
^^sion for everything. If only you had heard it! It was grand and powerful!” 
^hler’s Second Symphony was first performed in America by the Symphony 
-ty of New York on Dec, 8, 1908, under the composer’s direction. The 
^^rmonic Society added it to its repertory on Mar. 28, 1925, when Willem 
§elberg conducted, and Marie Sundelius and Mme. Charles Cahier were 
^loists. 

Writing to Max Marschalk, who had made an “analysis” of the Second 
phony, Mahler himself avowed the link with the First Symphony: 

*-^ve called the first movement “Celebration of the Dead” (“Totenfeier”), and 
wish to know, it is the Hero of my First Symphony whom I bear to the grave, 
^diately arise the greaf questions: Why have you lived? Why have you suffered? 
it all been only a huge, frightful joke? We must all somehow answer these 
^ons, if we are to continue living, yes, even if we are only to continue dying. 
^Ver hears this call must give a reply. And this reply I give in my last 
•itient. 

‘-G second and third movements he described as “interludes.” The second 
Orted to be a memory, “a sunbeam, pure and cloudless,” from the life of 
biero, the sort of recollection coming upon one on returning from a burial, 
f a distant hour of happiness resting, like unobscured sunlight, in the soul.” 
t, awaking from the nostalgic spell, “to return anew to this confused 
it often happens, Mahler suggested, that this “endlessly troubled, inex- 
3le, and resdess turmoil of life suddenly strikes us as frightful.” Life then 
ibles the surge of dancing figures in a brightly illuminated hall, into which 
peer out of the dark night — “from such far-off detachment that you no 
tr hear the music.” Life becomes “senseless to you, a gruesome specter, 
A you perchance flee with a cry of disgust.” That is how Mahler viewed 
xird movement, considered by Bruno Walter the best of Mahler’s scherzos, 
its flashes of buffoonery playing on the sinister flow of fantasy, “It was 
” Mr. Walter says, “out of a mood of sorrow and grew into a masterpiece 
mphonic music,” 

:ually, the movement is a free fantasy on one of Mahler’s songs “St. An- 
^ of Padua’s Sermon to the Fishes” (“Des Ajitonius von Padua Fisch- 
gt”) from Mahler’s favorite German folk-song collection Arnim and 
ano’s Des Knaben Wunderhorn, The text of the fourth movement 
-ht” (“Primal Light”) also is derived from the anthology. The latter— a 
for alto and small orchestra expressing man’s trust “that the dear Lord 
y^ouchsafe him a little light to show the way into the blessed life beyond” 
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— is generally regarded as one of Mahler’s supreme inspirations in its delicate 
weaving of a visionary mood. 

The words of the Finale, which Mahler conceived as a “colossal musical 
fresco of the Day of Judgment,” are from Klopstock’s ode and the composer’s 
own pen. In the analysis of Paul Stefan, one of Mahler’s best biographers and 
interpreters, 

the verses are a summons to faith; nothing is in vain; loving, struggling, suffering 
are not in vain; on pinions gained through life’s feverish struggle the soul will soar 
to the Light that no eye has ever beheld. In a long preluding to this movenaent, 
brass instruments sound the Great Summons. A bird’s trilling, falling gradually into 
silence, is heard before the chorus begins its solemn intonations. 


The Symphony ends with the pealing of organ and bells “amid the jubilation 
of the orchestra.” 


L.B. 


Symphony in G major, No. 4 (with Soprano Solo) 

I. Bedachtig (Deliberately). II. In gemachlicher Bewegung; Ohne Hast 
(In easy motion; without haste). III. Ruhevoll (Peacefully). IV. Sehr 
behaglich (Very leisurely). Soprano solo. 

Mahler began work on his Fourth Symphony at Ausee during the summer of 
1899, completing it the following summer at the same place. He found little 
time for composition during the remainder of the year. In 1897 he had been 
invited to replace Wilhelm Jahns as first conductor of the Vienna Opera and 
was soon appointed music director. During the opera season he worked un- 
sparingly. He instituted reforms in staging works by Mozart, Gluck, and 
Wagner. He fought tirelessly for fresh mises en scene and equipment. He 
sought absolute perfection of ensemble. In short, he gave his beloved Vienna 
probably its most brilliant decade (1897-1907) of operatic performance. Besides 
that, he conducted the Philharmonic concerts from 1898 to 1901 and the Gesell- 
schaft concerts from 1898 to 1900. His whole-souled devotion to art made him 
staunch friends and coworkers among the opera’s personnel, despite his insist- 
ence on grueling, unremitting rehearsal and revision. Naturally his autocratic 
rule brought him some enemies, too, and the press was not always unanimous 
in hailing his operatic innovations. 

Necessarily, Mahler was a “holiday” composer, as he once styled himself in 
a letter to Max Marschalk. Chained to the theater most of the year, he apolo- 
gized for not composing as much music as the “concert matadors of today.” 
Yet, considering the difficulties, the Mahler output is staggering in extent. 
During those brief holiday periods between opera seasons he composed his 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Symphonies, besides a sheaf of songs 
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with orchestral accompaniment. In a sense the creative work was both a relief 
and an escape from the terrific hardships of running an opera house and much 
of Vienna’s remaining musical life. And yet, Bruno Walter, who knew him 
intimately, found him invariably “brisk, inspired, and charged with energy.” 

Mahler himself conducted the Fourth Symphony at its premiere on a 
program of the Kaim Orchestra in Munich, in November, 1901. The reaction 
was largely hostile, the opposition even resorting to vicious and irrelevant jibes 
at the Viennese composer. Walter speaks of the work’s “ungracious reception,” 
and the critic of the Allgemeine Musil{^ Zeitung elaborately noted that “amid 
the applause of a few hearers there was plainly audible the manifestation of 
disapproval of others.” At the Viennese premiere of the following year, opin- 
ions clashed so sharply that Mahlerites and anti-Mahlerites almost came to 
blows. The absence of a “program” giving descriptive clues to the symphony 
is said to have been pardy responsible for the work’s failure in both Munich 
and Vienna, though the song text of the last movement ought to be sufficient 
key — ^for those desiring one — to at least the mood of the work. Mahler had 
become a sworn foe of “programs.” In earlier performances of his works, pro- 
gram books had often carried detailed guides to the pictorial or poetic content 
of his symphonies. However, he finally saw that the practice made for mis- 
representation and took people’s minds off the music itself. So he disavowed 
descriptive analyses with the cry, “Damn programs, anyway!” He found verbal 
summaries restrictive and regarded his music as “pure,” however it might freely 
mirror spiritual and emotional states. 

In 1907, Mahler came to New York as conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, making his first appearance at a performance of Tristan und Isolde 
on Jan. 1, 1908. His American debut as concert coii^ductor occurred on Nov. 29 
of that year, the orchestra being that of the Symphony Society. He also directed 
two Philharmonic concerts, on Mar. 31 and Apr. 6, 1909, and was promptly 
engaged as regular conductor of that orchestra, serving for almost two seasons. 
In the course of his second season, 1910-1911, a serious heart condition forced 
him to cancel the remaining concerts and return to Europe for rest and treat- 
ment. Knowing that he was doomed, after some weeks in Paris under the care 
of a heart specialist, he insisted on going on to Vienna, where he died in the 
spring of 1911. Later that year the Philharmonic Societv played, in his memory, 
the Funeral March from his Fifth Symphony. 

Mahler’s attitude toward “programs” may be gathered from a rather apolo- 
getic note in the program book of the Philharmonic Society of Jan. 17 and 20, 
1910, when the composer conducted his Fourth Symphony (with Bella Alten 
the soprano soloist), on an “All-modern Program” including Pfitzner’s Das 
Kdtchen von Heilbronn overture and Richard Strauss’s Din Heldenleben, 
“In deference to Mr. Mahler’s wishes, there shall be no attempt at an analysis 
or description here of his symphony.” The New York premiere of the work 
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had taken place five years earlier, on Nov. 6, 1904, at a concert of the Symphony 
Society, directed by Walter Damrosch. 

Although each of Mahler’s ten symphonies (including Das Lied von der 
Erde) poses its own special problems of performance — the Eighth, for example, 
requires almost a thousand vocal and instrumental performers — the Fourth is 
relatively modest in scope. The scoring calls for four flutes, three oboes, three 
clarinets, three bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, percussion, one harp, and 
strings. Trombones and bass tuba are conspicuously absent, and the included 
trumpets are only moderately used. The number of horns is normal, compared 
with the six called for in the Second Symphony and the eight required for the 
Third. The instrumentation shows Mahler’s typical mastery of color and com- 
bination, though within a somewhat narrower frame than his other symphonies. 

A neoclassical label has been affixed to the symphony probably because of the 
suggestions of Mozart and Haydn embedded in the modern setting. Then, too, 
it is the only one of Mahler’s symphonies containing a movement — the Andante 
— built on a set of variations. The finale is a thematic link with the Third 
Symphony. Mahler had planned still another movement for the earlier work, 
to the latter part of which had originally been fastened a series of titles, 
“What the Flowers of the Field Tell Me,” “What the Animals of the Forest 
Tell Me,” “What Man Tells Me,” “What the Angels Tell Me.” The section 
that became the finale of the Fourth Symphony was to be called “What the 
Child Tells Me.” Thematically, the finale recalls the “angel” section of the 
previous symphony, and in general tone “follows its spiritual direction.” 

Mr. Walter once asked Mahler what lay behind the “profound quiet and 
clear beauty” of the andante. The composer explained that the movement had 
originated in a vision of a church sepulcher, in which recumbent stone images 
of the dead were shown “with their arms closed in eternal peace.” Thus, the 
setting of the naiVe verses from Des Knaben Wunderhorn, employed in the 
finale, would appear to serve as a key to the whole work — “the childlike peace 
symbolic of heavenly bliss.” 

In later life, Mahler was gloomily obsessed with the whys and wherefores of 
life and death, as volumes of reminiscences by friends abundantly attest. An 
abiding Weltschmerz was his, rooted in a conviction that horror gaped on all 
sides of life. The thought of death and disease haunted him, and he loved life 
the more eagerly and passionately. Affirmation, laughter, gaiety were mere 
makeshifts in his outlook; beyond bulked the terror of decay and mortality. 
His humanity was all-embracing, and many have construed the exultant finales 
of some of his symphonies as similar to the Seid umschlungen Millionen of 
Schiller and Beethoven. To some, the ten symphonies are rooted in these two 
impulses — an immense love of life in all its forms and a horror of death and 
obliteration. The symphonic cycle appears to alternate the double theme, a 
symphony strikes one as affirming life, and the next as evoking death. 
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In his music, at least, Mahler found comfort in two refuges, childhood and 
the outdoors. A childlike simplicity runs through his symphonies, notably the 
Fourth, sometimes contrasting violently with a grim vein of satanic irony and 
a strain of Olympian nobility. The traits recur again and again and even mani- 
fest themselves in Mahler’s literary preferences. All his life he worshipped 
Goethe. He read him religiously and sought solace in his preachments. (The 
Eighth Symphony is partly a setting of a scene from the second part of Faust 
and partly a setting of a medieval hymn.) Then, Mahler had early come upon 
Arnim and Brentano’s collection of German folk poetry Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn, which breathed a simple, naive, childlike quality that strongly appealed 
to him. It, too, dominated his thoughts. From it Mahler drew the words of 
some twenty-five of his songs, besides texts for three of his symphonies, includ- 
ing the Fourth. The engaging naivete of much of Mahler’s music owes some- 
thing to the spirit of the early nineteenth-century collection. One critic goes so 
far as to trace the melodic design of Mahler’s music to the quality of Des 
Knaben W underhorn, while ascribing its contrapuntal and harmonic texture 
to Goethe’s mysticism. The Second, Third, and Fourth Symphonies not only 
drew upon Des Knaben W underhorn textually, but some of the themes 
employed in all three are almost identical with Mahler’s song settings of other 
poems from the collection. 


Symphony No. 5, in C sharp minor 

Part 1. I. Trauermarsch (Funeral march). II. Sturmisch bewegt; mit 
grosser Vehemenz (Stormily agitated; with great vehemence). Part 11. 

III. Scherzo: Kraftig, nicht zu schnell (Vigorously, not too fast). Part III. 

IV. Adagietto: Sehr langsam (Very slowly). V. Rondo Finale: Allegro 
commodo. 

Because of its unusual dimensions, Mahler’s Fifth Symphony was promptly 
called the “Giant Symphony” when the composer conducted the world pre- 
miere at a Gurzenich Concert in Cologne on Oct. 18, 1904. “‘Giant’ at the 
time,” Pitts Sanborn once remarked, “but Mahler had not yet written his Eighth 
Symphony.” The spectacular proportions of the Eighth in turn earned it the 
title of “Symphony of the Thousand.” 

Why the term “Giant” was applied to the Fifth may be gathered from the 
enormous assortment of instruments called for in the scoring. Included are four 
flutes (the third and fourth interchangeable with piccolos), three oboes, three 
clarinets (the third interchangeable with bass clarinet), two bassoons, one 
double-bassoon, six horns (in the third movement a horn obbligato), four 
trumpets, three trombones, one bass tuba, kettledrums, snare drum, bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle, glockenspiel, gong, harp, and strings. 
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The scoring would perhaps have Ikch even inure t'uiinidai.lc had it not been 
for a convincing outburst of tears on the purl ul M.ihlet s u ;!e .\!ni.i. She tells 

in a book about Mahler: 

Early in the year there had Iwcn a reatling rcbearsa! uiih !!ir 
which I listened unseen from the gallery. I had heard ra. h ilirmr m my 
while copying the score, but now I ctuihl not hear fhem ai alH Mahler tiait over- 
scared the percussion instruments and ketdeilriaus so maillv and prrsistcnily iin 
little beyond the rhythm was recognizable. I hurrtetl homr alooit. He 

followed. For a long time I refused to sf>eak. At last I sail! my \titis: **YoiiVe 

written it for percussion and nothing else!” Hr lattghri! aiol ihm pitiiiiicrd tht 
score. He crossed out all the kettledrums in red «.halk and half ihr |rrt!iisiioa 
instruments too. He had felt the same tlung luinsrli* Inii iiiy pavaonaie prciicn 
turned the scale. 

It is significant to note that Mahler went on revising ihis rasing score till the 
end of his life. Having finished the first version in the Mminiri of 1*^12 ai hk 
villa in Maiernigg on the Woerthersee, it was itoi idl 1 HI rhai hr was able 
to w/rite: '‘The Fifth is finishetl. I have hern comprllrd lo iriaihe^iraie ii 
completely, I cannot understand how at that nine I amll fnivr written 

so much like a beginner, (dearly the routine I had 4M|tmrd. m ihr Inst fnnr 
vsymphonics deserted me altogether, as if a totally new nsrv,4gr ilr mandrel i 
new technique.” 

After the jiremiere in Cadogne, a critic from Munuli irgutird iliai rhr lirii 
movement was followed by “a breathless silrncr wim h gtovci! nmir rlfniivclv 
than tremendous applause that the pnhtic was inn-vu^ar* *4 t'hr pirsnicr cif 
genius.” Actually, there was hardly any applntsr to -.pr.ik atm ihr Ifiigilw 
performance, and a few antiaVlahlentes relieved tlim h 4 mv.rd Irrhiigs by 
hissing. Mahler’s injunction against program notes was sutijHihmslv olnervccl 
at that performance and the |H*r{ttrmani'es whuli lollowrd* m Hirsdrn anif 
Berlin. No analysis was ofIere<l atu! tu.$ clue given to aiiv n4ii'ani.r i-sr «!raitwik 
content Mahler’s principle was that the musk shinild sprak ta irxrlt; iliatif 
words could tell the story, why Inaher to write ilir rnusr. , ’1 hmm all progr,i{ii 
books!” he once exclaimal at a supjier party. 

Still, there was no deterring the program inmiird .sltmijv after 

the premiere of the Fifth Symphony asi intrepid drvaarr, haira ihta Ntsiliygel 
of Darmstadt, filled twentyahree pages of thr Ihr wiib a 

musico-mctaphysical analysis o| the sc«irr, A hi fhr piiri Sihillrr wai 

used as a motto to the learned tlisquisuion, Later ihr .uuMr W 4 \ irpi titled 
sold as a pamphlet for thirty pfennigs. 

Herr Nodnagel must have shaiiowril Mahler in tawiuiwt ad»a.i!i«ni, for Ic 
once earned a dubiously amiplimrniary iTirfrmr n# hinrirl! m a Infer ^ 
Mahlers to his wife: “I gave a lt.«ik around iluniig thr frlir^isa! vnirnlif 
and caught sight of someone statuling at ihr haik likr a WK»rdii|-pct, ii was 
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Herr Nodnagel! At first I was enraged, and then touched. But what an ec- 
centric!” Obviously the worthy analyst was merely gathering first-hand material 
for his twenty-three page epic. 

Nor did Mahler’s blast at program notes hinder Herr Nodnagel’s American 
colleagues from venturing dramatic excursions of their own. The first Ameri- 
can performance of the Fifth Symphony occurred in Cincinnati at a concert of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on Mar. 25, 1905. To the gracious lady 
annotator of that orchestra we owe the following sermon on moral uplift 
drawn from the music: 

Without constructing a program for the work it may be regarded as (1) the 
plaint of one who has not realized his aspirations, and (2) in his disillusionment 
stands at the verge of desperation. (3) The harmless play and life of nature reconcile 
him to his lot, and (4) he returns to his life work, which he resumes (5), with 
willingness, insight, and renewed strength, finally reaching heights before unattain- 
able. Further than this, it would be useless to attempt to catalogue its meanings. 

To which Philip Hale blandly rejoined: “We do not know whether this 
argument is original with Miss Roedter, or whether she borrowed it from some 
deep German thinker.” Still, the urbane sage of Boston could not resist a poetic 
flight of his own in a subsequent review of the Fifth: “This symphony is like 
unto the great image that stood before Nebuchadnezzar in a vision. . . 
Hale, incidentally, was among the first to notice a resemblance between a 
passage in the Rondo Finale and the sublime theme in D major of the Adagio* 
movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. In the Adagietto he also glimpsed 
the ghost of Wagner hovering about. Though a Mahler sceptic in some re- 
spects, he admitted that everything this tragic genius had written bore the 
stamp of a rich imagination and a “vital, passionate, well-nigh fanatical 
enthusiasm that always kindles my sympathy.” 

The arrangement of the movements of the C sharp minor Symphony is 
without precedent or subsequent parallel. Under Part I are grouped the first 
two movements, comprising a funeral march, in C sharp minor, 2/2, and a 
luovement in A minor, 4/4, marked “with stormy emotion; with the utmost 
vehemence.” The vigorous third movenient, pr Scherzo (D major, 3/4) con- 
stitutes Part 11. The celebrated Adagietto (F major, 4/4) is the first of the two 
sections making up Part III, the other and final movement being a Rondo 
(Allegro commodo) in D major, 2/2. The delicate and tranquilly tender 
Adagietto once prompted the Viennese playwright Hermann Bahr to remark 
to Mahler that it reflected a serene cheerfulness which, paradoxically, contained 
within itself all the world’s sorrow. The movement is marked Sehr langsam 
(very slowly) and is scored for strings and harp, with the first violins announc- 
ing the haunting melody in F major, and a middle section, of contrasting 
mood, appearing later in G flat major. Also notable is the new contrapuntal 
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grasp revealed in the massive triple fugue of the Rondo Finale. Both Gabriel 
Engel and Bruno Walter are agreed that the Fifth represents a high point of 
Mahler’s achievement as symphonist. “In the Fifth,” Mr. Walter wrote, “the 
world has now a masterpiece which shows its creator at the summit of his life, 
of his power, and of his ability.” For Mr. Engel, Mahler’s Fifth marked a 
significant stage in the composer’s development much as the Fifth Symphony 
had in the case of Beethoven and Bruckner. 

Among Mahler specialists who have bracketed the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Symphonies in a kind of unified “trilogy” are Richard Specht and Hans 
Tischler. Specht felt that a new symphonic style, partly traceable to Mahler’s 
profounder study of Bach, was initiated here; that a strikingly new polyphony 
and polyrhythmic style had developed out of the earlier “orchestrophony.” 
More dramatically. Dr. Tischler was convinced that the three symphonies 
“abandon the idea of the next world” and place the action in this world only, 
“with its grim reality.” What he termed the “dramatic action” of the Fifth 
would accordingly be broken down as follows: 

Mourning and pain (first movement). Fighting and wounds (second movement). 
Irony and shadowy insecurity, coupled with a forced gaiety (third movement); 
relieved by the Interlude (fourth movement). The fifth movement concludes the 
work more cheerfully, describing daily work and haste, still the best phases of 
ordinary human existence. 

At this point it may be instructive to read Mr. Walter’s statement about the 
variously assumed “program” content of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony. The 
devoted friend and associate of the composer wrote : 

Nothing in any of my conversations with Mahler and not a single note point to 
the influence of extramusical thoughts or emotions upon the composition of the 
Fifth. It is music — ^passionate, wild, pathetic, buoyant, solemn, tender, full of all 
the sentiments of which the human heart is capable — ^but still “only” music, and 
no metaphysical questioning, not even from very far off, interferes with its purely 
musical course. 


One wonders if, after all, Mahler did hot deserve our sympathy when he 
cried out in all seriousness, '‘Pereant die Programmer 


Symphony No. 9 

I. Andante commodo. II. Tm Tempo eines gemachlichen Landlers. III. 
Rondo Burleske. IV. Adagio. 

This work was composed during the summer of 1909. It was given its first 
performance at Vienna in June, 1912, under the direction of Bruno V/alter, 
thirteen months after the composer’s death. The scoring, economical in Mahler’s 
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case, calls fur wckkI winds in tlirccs (with the exception of four flutes), four 
horns, three trunipeis, three trumlKntcs, tuba, two kettledrums, triangle, gluck- 
enspicL and strings, Ihere are four movements to the composition, none of 
which is in stauua tcirm, although in each of the preceding eight symphonies 
Mahler had adhcretl j>reity closely to that form, for all the structural experi- 
mentation involved. 

In the first movement of the Ninth he [a*esents the '‘duality of themes” 
basically itiund in sonata icaan. However, after iltc statement of the themes, 
he subjects them to a development that is improvisatory and rather free. The 
first thcitte, in I) majtn\ may be fcamd in the sixth measure of the piece, and 
it luis been descrilKxl as calm, resigned, and ilrcamllke. llie second does not 
appar until sonic twenty measures later, in D minor. This is “intense with 
passiem.” 

The sccontl movement, “an cnormtaisly expanded Lancller,” is grotesque 
“with more than a suggestion of bitterness typical of Mahler.” The old Austrian 
country '’dance form is first its simj^lc and rather gay self; then it is “dislocated 
and ha’ccil to serve Mahler's expressive intentions.” 

In tlic tluii! movement, Mahler employs another dance form, putting k 
through a fiery am! energetic treatmctit. Of almost any other ctnnposcr than 
Mahler it might be s,iid tliat dtcre is Itcrc an cxlubitionistic display of contra- 
puntal skill 

l*lic fourth movement is iti two sections, eadi separately used, llic harmony 
in the initial sectum is full, and ihc parts, Uah inner and tmter, cross over and 
become rciaterl in a remarkably simnah fasltiutn In the second section of the 
inovcmctu there is a grattual lise in the ilcvclopmciu to licights of intensity. 
Then comes as gradual a decline in the general sonority until, with instru- 
nicnts succcsstvely dtitppnig out, the cclhis arc akme in a pianissimo passage 
whicli faiics away into silence. A coda is bawd t>n material advanced earlier in 
die movement, aiui tiic itiusk: “teaches the nurst prid’ounil and "Searching 
degree tif {Hiigiiance.” 

Henry Boys has tins u» say ol Mahler ami Ids work: 


If the Ninth Syniphcmy is u«t '\;!a^sicald nriilirr can it lie utulcrstcKKl by com- 
paring it with any iHisnlasMcal synifilnmy; in some ways it reaches Inrtlier, or at 
least in ihllVfrnt ihtrvtmns, llrtwrrn the ilassual ^.om|Hisers ami Mahler the sym- 
pltony hat! really l»rtttfiir a toon of set^tnu lary nn|antancr; music tirama ami the 
syntphoiiii' |H»riu wnc the elnet nmrtrrnth century t<»rms*, pure ilratna had given 
place til epic. Nrvrtthelrss, epic provides .nnjilr sco|ie for dramatic ns well as lor 
lyric cpisotle. It is here that we etnnr up against the problem of program musk, the 
nuist iiii|ioffant problem unieiernfli irntury music, and to knr»w how Mahler 
tacklrti if is ri**rnfial for the prof^r uiuirrstamling of his musk. “AH musk since 
Beethoven,'' said Mahler, "has liecii program musk,” 

* * «i, ^ 
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"Das Lied von der Erde” ("The Song of the I'.arth”) 

I. “Das Trinklied voin Jammer der I'.fdt- ( " J hr 1 h itiksiti,' Song (rf 
Earthly Woe”) (Tenor). 11 . "Der Eiiisamc im HnTsi'' < ” fhr lamely One 
in Autumn”) (Contralto). HI. "Von .Ur lunriid” \ "iH Youth") (Tenor), 
IV. “Von der Schonheit” (“Dt iW.uny") (C.mti.ili..). "iVr Trunkene 
im Friihling" ("The Drunken tine in Spnngimu-" ) ( IVtu.t ). VI. “Der 
Abschied” (“The Farewell") (tlontr-iluO. 

The composer called this cycle of six songs a "svm|.ho!iv hu tenor ami alto 
(or baritone) .soli and orchestra.” lie wrote it itt the Minmirt .4 I 'lH, but dietl 
before he could hear its first pertorni.mcc. whuli was given m Munich, on 
Nov. 10, 1911, under the direction of his disciple. Incud. .m.i huigrapher 
Bruno Walter. 

The work was introclucetl to this country by LoHHjli! St«4vMW‘4ci ,ii a aiaccrt 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philaiirlphi.i, nn Drc. l\ l‘4o. It was first 
heard in New York under the auspices t»t the Stnanv <•! f!ir u| 

in Carnegie Hall, on Feb. 1, VUL On tluir ticc.isaui Vitiu !t(n!.uiclv iiMukiciei 
and the soloists were Orville HarrtdtL tecua, atu! Mnu\ i i dbirr, aiii* 

tralto. The PhIlharmonic»Sympiumy Socictv lir^a pirariur ! u i .n f,in, \ 
when Willem Mengelberg conducted, in'* siibnht** wnr Kuii io! i aail 
Margaret Matzenauer. It was given again by r!ir Sm. irtv u-if!i rhr %Mm ew- 
ductor and soloists on Jan. 16 ami 17, l-HU; mt . 7^^ aui! 71, lUrtmci 
Walter; Frederick Jagel and Maria Olwrw^kal; awI i»n {an. 7^» an*! 7i FHl 
(Mr. Walter; Charles Kullman ami KctMin *t’h«abiagi 
Das Lied von der Erde has l>ccn called **nnr i4 Mahki^ stitrsr claimsici 
immortality as a composer.” It consists of sis pir^r^ "Im? miMt m ionirabim 
alternation, the texts being taken fnun m Clunrsr l’hr‘.r air drmtcl 

from Die Chinesische Plate PPhe (ihtnr-*e Plate) ! Iahy !trifv,»r, dtr Cirruuii 
poet who paraphrased cigluh-ccnturv clunrsr vri 'Utr ytmIi vri Uoti of ib 
work consists of two parts scparatctl by .m oulirsiial nuriludc. 


I 

DAS TRINlfCI.IF.D VON JAMMI R IH K I HDL 

Schon winkt der Wein iiu grdtritnt I*..k4|r, 

Dtxh trinkt m>ch nicht, ers^ ittm* kh ruth rin 
lied! 

Das lied vain Kumnicr r»aU aidlatlirnd tfi dtr 
Scele cnch klirif'cn, 

Wenn der Kuininer nahe, 
licgcn vvihe die CJIirien tier Srclc. 


M t 

Tin. muni;!".*, i wd 

Wn|f la J, >! !.'n ^ IS )*v- k..nnt4, 

IAj! a a i.: :* I . ‘H 4 

tv .r tw|h 

nvf!f :n^-i . 1. .'J 

Whra i' -I. -, - -i F-.- & 

ikic.UF'. 
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Welkt hin und stirbt die Freude, der Gesang. 
Dunkel ist das Leben, ist der Tod. 

Herr dieses Hauses! Dein Keller birgt die Fiille 
des goldenen Weins! 

Hier diese Laute nenn’ ich mein! 

Die Laute schlagen und die Glaser leeren, 

Das sind die Dinge, die zusammen passen. 

Ein voller Becher Weins zur rechten Zeit 
Ist mehr wert als alle Reiche dieser Erdel 

Dunkel ist das Leben, ist der Tod! 

Das Firmament blaut ewig, und die Erde 
Wird lange fest steh’n und aufbliih’n im Lenz. 

Du, aber, Mensch, wie lang lebst denn du? 
Nicht hundert Jahre darfst du dich ergdtzen 
An all dem morschen Tande dieser Erde! 

Seht dort binab! Im Mondschein auf den 
Grabern 

Hockt eine wild gespenstiche Gestalt. 

Ein Aff’ ist’s! Hort ihr, wie sein Heulen 
Hinausgellt in den siissen Du£t des Lebens! 
Jetzt nehmt den Wein! Jetzt ist es Zeit genos- 
sen! 

Leert cure gold’nen Becher zu Grund! 

Dunkel ist das Leben, ist der Tod! 


Joy and song wither and die. 

Dark is life, is death. 

Lord of this house! 

Thy cellar holds the fullness of golden wine! 
Here, this lute, I call mine own! 

To play upon the lute, to empty glasses. 

These are things that fit each other, 

At the proper time a goblet full of wine 
Is worth more than all the kingdoms of this 
earth! 

Dark is life, is death! 

The firmament in its eternal blue, and the earth. 
These will long endure, will blossom in spring- 
time. 

But thou, O man, what is the span of thy life? 
Not a hundred years are you permitted to enjoy 
The idle vanities of this earth! 

Look there below! In the moonlight upon the 
graves 

There crouches a wild, ghostly figure — 

An ape it is! Hark how his howling 
Shrills out into the sweet airs of this our life! 
Bring on the wine! The time has come, my 
comrades! 

Drain your golden goblets to the dregs! 

Dark is life, is death! 


II 

[Contralto Solo] 

DER EINSAME IM HERBST THE LONELY ONE IN AUTUMN 


Hcrbsmebel wallen blaulich iiberm See; 

Vom Reif bezogen stehen alle Grascr; 

Man mcint, ein Kiinstler habe Staub von Jade 

Uber die feinen Bliiten ausgestreut. 

Der siisse Duft der Blumen ist verflogen; 

Ein kalter Wind beugt ihre Stengel nieder. 
Bald werden die Verwelkten, gold’nen Blatter 
Der Lotusbliiten auf dem Wasser zieh’n. 

Mein Herz ist miide. Meine kleine Lampe 
Erlosch mit Knistern, es gemahnt mich an def 
Schlaf. 

Ich komm* zu dir, traute Ruhestatte! 

Ja, gib mir Ruh, ich hab’ Erquickung Not! 

Ich weine viel in meinen Einsamkeiten, 

Der Herbst in meinem Herzen wahrt zu lange. 
Sonne dcr Liebe, willst du nie mehr scheinen. 
Urn meine bittern Tranen mild aufzutrocknen? 


The mists of autumn build their blue wall over 
the sea; 

With hoarfrost covered, stands the grass; 

It seems as if an artist had strewn the dust of 
jade over delicate blossoms. 

The flowers’ fragrance has spent itself; 

A cold wind bows them to earth. 

Soon the withered, golden leaves 

Of lotus flowers will be scattered upon the 
waters. 

My heart is weary. My little lamp 

Has gone out, a-crackling, minding me of need 
for sleep, 

I come to you, blest resting-place! 

Yea, give me rest; for I need quickening! 

I weep and weep in all my solitude. 

Autumn in my heart too long is lasting. 

O Sun of Love, never again wilt thou shine. 

Gently to dry my bitter tears? 
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[Tenor Solo] 


VON DER JUGEND 

Mitten in dem kleinen Teiche 
Steht ein Pavilion aus griinem 
Und aus weissem Porzellan. 

Wie der Riicken eines Tigers 
Wolbt die Briicke sich aus Jade 
Zu dem Pavilion hiniiber. 

In dem Hauschen sitzen Freundc, 
Schon geklei^et, trinken, plaudern, 
Manche schreiben Verse nieder. 

Hire seidnen Armel gleiten 
Riickwarts, ihre seidnen Miitzen 
Hocken lustig tief im Nacken. 

Auf des kleinen Teiches stiller 
Wasserflache zeigt sich alles 
Wunderlich im Spiegelbilde. 

Alles auf dem Kopfe stehend 
In dem Pavilion aus griinem 
Und aus weissen Porzellan; 

Wie ein Halbmond steht die Briicke, 
Umgekehrt der Bogen. Freunde, 
Schon gekleidet, trinken, plaudern. 


OF YOUTH 

Midway in the little pool 
Stands a pavilion of green 
And of gray porcelain. 

Like the back of a tiger 
The bridge of jade arches 
Across to the pavilion. 

In the little house friends are seated, 
Beautifully gowned, drinking, gossiping; 
Some are writing verses. 

Their silken sleeves glide 
Backwards, their silken caps 
Hang from the back of their neclvs. 

On the smooth surface of the quiet pool 

All is mirrored 

Wondrously. 

All stands upon its head 
In the pavilion of green 
And of white porcelain. 

Like a half-moon stands the bridge, 
Reversed is its bow. Friends, 

Beautifully gowned, are drinking, gossiping. 


IV 

[Contralto Solo] 


VON DER SCHONHEIT 

Junge Madchen pfliicken Blumen, 

Pfliicken Lotos blumen an dem Uferrande. 
Zwischen Biichen und Blattern sitzen sie, 
Sammeln Bliiten in den Schoss und rufen 
Sich einander Neckereien zu. 

Gold’ne Sonne webt um die Gestalten, 

Spiegelt sich im blanken Wasser wider, 

Sonne spiegelt ihre schlanken Glieder, 

Ihre siissen Augen wider, 

Und der Zephir hebt mit Schmeichelkosen das 
Gewebe 

Ihrer Armel, auf, fiihrt den Zauber 
Ihrer Wohlgeriiche durch die Luft. 

O sieh, was tummeln sich fiir schone Knaben 
Dort an dem Uferrand auf mut’gen Rossen? 

Weit hin glanzend wie die Sonnenstrahlen; 
Schon zwischen dem Geast der griinen Weiden 
Trabt das jungfrische Volk einher! 

Das Ross des einen wiehert frdhlich auf 
Und scheut und saust dahin, 

Uber Blumen, Graser, Wanken hin die Hufe, 


OF BEAUTY 

Youthful maidens are plucking flowers, 
Plucking lotus flowers at the edge of the shore. 
Between bushes and leaves are they sitting, 
Gathering blossoms in their laps and calling 
To each other in jest. 

The golden sun plays about their forms, 
Reflected in the quiet water. 

The sun mirrors their slender limbs, 

Their sweet eyes. 

And a zephyr with gentlest caress raises the 
fabric 

Of their selves, wafts the magic 
Of their perfume through the air, 

O see, beautiful youths at play 
On fiery horses, over there at the edge of the 
shore. 

Glistening from afar like rays of the sun; 
Between the green branches of the willows 
Fresh youth is making its way! 

The steed of one whinnies for joy 
And shies and rushes past. 

Over flowers, grasses, gallop his hoofs, 
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Sie zerstampfen jah im Sturm die hingesunknen 
Bliiten 

Hei! Wie flattern im Taumel seine Mahncn, 
Dampfen heiss die Niistern! 

Gold’ne Sonne webt um die Gestalten, 

Spiegelt sie im blanken Wasser wider. 

Und die schonste von den Jungfrau’n sendet 
Lange Blicke ihm der Sehnsucht nach, 

Ihrc stolze Haltung ist nur Verstellung. 

In dem Funkeln ihrer grossen Augen, 

In dem Dunkel ihres heissen Blicks 
Schwingt kagend noch die Erregung ihres 
Herzens nach. 
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Whose stormy stamping crushes the fallen 
blossoms. 

Heigh! How his mane flies in the breeze, 

How his nostrils dilate! 

The golden sun plays about the forms, 
Reflecting them in the quiet water. 

And the loveliest of the maidens 
Sends the rider glances of yearning. 

Her haughty bearing is no more than feigned. 
In the sparkle of her wide eyes. 

In the darkening of the eager glance, 

Ascends the plaint of the passion of her heart. 


V 

[Tenor Solo] 


DER TRUNKENE IM FRUHLING 

Wenn nur ein Traum das Leben ist, 
Warum denn Miih’ und Flag’.? 

Ich trinkc, bis ich nicht mchr kann, 

Den ganzen, lieben Tag! 

Und wenn ich nicht mehr trinken kann, 
Weil Kehr und Seele voll, 

So tauml’ ich bis zu meincr Tiir 
Und schlafe wundervoll! 

Was hor ich beim Erwachen.? Horch! 

Ein Vogel singt im Baum. 

Ich frag’ ihn, ob schon Fruhling sei, 

Mir ist als6 wie im Traum. 

Der Vogel zwitschert: Ja! 

Der Lenz ist da, sei kommen iiber Nacht! 
Aus tiefstem Schauen lauscht’ ich auf, 
Der Vogel singt und lacht! 

Ich fiille mir den Becher neu 
Und leer’ ihn bis zum Grund 
Und singe, bis der Mond erglanzt 
Am schwarzen Firmament! 

Und wenn ich nicht mehr singen kann. 
So schlaf ich wieder ein. 

Was geht mich denn der Fruhling an? 
Lasst mich betrunken sein! 


THE DRUNKEN ONE IN SPRINGTIME 

If life is no more than a dream, 

Why bother? 

I’ll drink, till drink no more I can. 

The whole live-long day! 

And when no longer I can drink. 

When throat and soul are full. 

I’ll tumble down before my door, — 

And sleep, and sleep and sleep. 

What hear I, awakening? List! 

A bird sings in a tree. 

I ask him whether Spring has come, 

I feel as in a dream. 

The birdling twitters. Yes! the Spring 
Overnight has come! 

In contemplation deep I brood, 

While birdling sings and laughs! 

Anew I fill my goblet 

And drain it to the dregs 

And sing until the moon shines bright 

In the dark’ning firmament! 

And when no longer I can sing 
Again to sleep I’ll go. 

For what matters Spring to me? 

Drunk only let me be! 


VI 

[Contralto Solo] 


DER ABSCHIED 

Die Sonne scheidet hinter dem Gebirge. 

In allc Thaler steigt der Abend nieder 
Mit seinen Schatten, die voll Kiihlung sind. 
O sieh! Wie eine Silberbarke schwebt 
Der Mond am blauen Himmelssee herauf 
Ich spiire eines feinen Windes Wah’n 


THE FAREWELL 

The sun is sinking ’neath tlic hills. 
Evening descends into the vales 
With its cool, quiet shadows. 

Behold! As a bark of silver 

The moon rises into the blue heaven. 

I feel the motion of a gentle wind 
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Hinter den dunklen Fichtcnl t’"'"' . 

Der Bach singt voller Wohllaut dutch das The hi.K.k 5Ui>;s if. mtisw thf.uu-h the <1,,^ 


Dimkcl, 

Die Blumen bkssen im Dammcrschein. 

Die Erdc atmet voll von Ruh’ und Schlaf, 

Allc Sehnsucht will nun tniumcn, 

Die mudcn Mcnschen geh’n hciniwarts, 

Um im Schlaf vergcss’ncs Gluck 
Und Jugend ncu zu Icrnen! 

Die Vogel hocken still in ihrcn Zwcigen, 

Die Welt schliift ein! 

Es wchet kiihl im Schatten meiner I’ichten. 

Ich stehc hier und harre nieinos I'reumles; 

Ich harre sein zum letztcn Lebewohl. 

Ich sehne mich, 0 Freund, an <leiner Seitc 
Die Schonheit dieses Abends zu geniesscn. 

Wo bleibst du? Du lasst mich lang allein! 
kh vvandle auf und nieder rnit meiner haute 
Auf Wegcn, die von wcichern Grase schwellrn. 
O Schonheit! O cwigen Lichens— I. ebcns— 
trunk’ne Welti 


nie duvvers giinv fcdr m the 

The eardi brrathr’. ihr tr%t and 

All liiiuaU'H gitrs a tliranimc. 
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[Oru'Hisi’ftAt. K h tu tan | 


Er stieg vom Pferd und reichte ihm de*n l‘ru«l; 
Des Abschicds dar. Hr frngtc ihn, wotiin 
Er fuhrc und auch warum es uuisste sein. 

Er s[)rach, seine Stimmc war umflort. Du, mein 
PVcu nd. 

Mir war auf dieser Welt das Gliick nieltt hf»l»F 
Wohin ich geh’? Ich geh’, ich waridVe in die 
Bcrgc. 

Ich suche Ruhc fiir mein einsam Her/. 

Ich vvandle nach der Hcinuit, meiner Suite. 

Ich wcrtic niemals in die Feme schweilVn. 

Still isc mein Herz und harret seiner Snimle! 
Die liebc Erde alluberall bluht auf im Len/. umf 
grunt 

Aufs ncu! Alluberall und twig blauen hcht die 
Fernen I 

Ewig . . , ewig, . . . 
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Bohuslav Martinu 

IIHEN: IH1LI<:KA, c Zl't^Ht^SI.OVARIA, DEC',. B, 185 ) 0 . 

There are so many icho jeultmsiv ^eep their secrets, for fear of losing 
them. Hut the mioti of Martimi is so inventive that he does not care. 
Hesities, is not the protiaiming of a secret the surest means of 
l(eeping i>!^- -PiEuitE OtrrAVE i'l-Eiioi’D. 


Symphony No. 2 

f. Allritrc» oKHlrriiici. If. Arulantc rnoclcrato. HI, P<k*o nllcgra. IV, Allegro. 

*i grtuip ii{ O/echoslovaks in Cllevclaiuk this work is detlicatcil 
“I'ct My hVllow (auimrynirn in ( ‘Icvcland.*’ it was given its first performance 
bv the C'ievrlaru! Orchestra an Oct. 2H, PHi lire settre calls for two flutes, 
picccilcH three oboes, three clarinets, two basscaons, four horns, three truntjicts, 
tlircc tromluinrs, tuba, kettletlrtuns, side drum, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, 
taiU’tam, harp, piano, and strings. 

Of the Second Symphony, Mr. Martttui has written: 

In ccinteni|Kirary iiands the symphony luts returned tc» older, more reasonable 
pro|wrtiom, hut the form and the content are always thintght of us the expression 
of somctliing grandmsr, tiagic, or pathetic, in a certain sense deimdcnt upcm a 
’‘program^: itj tahtr svords, the idea remains Hteraty rather iliun imisical. . . . 
Diifuailnes and rompitranons I'^rrscmt themselves when a composer is tryitig to 
express elevated thoughts , . . simple rveufs and simple things may apfirar 
*’gr.ituiiose'* tc» the attist. In dietusrtvrs they may not seetu so s|»cctacular, but in 
music they may Itrciaur iptitr as s|rct4ittlar and just as inspiring. 

Of ctmrsr, I donh mean tc» rule out the dramatic cotueption <»f a musical work. 
My Sreofid Symphony, the case itt pomt, is calm and lyru. It seems tt* me tliat vvr 
have no nerd ol a ptolr%’atmal and trehmeal cxprcssioti of toiture; rather do we need 
orderly thought, expressed calmly. 

Artur Rod/iuski introduced the Sytrtpltony t<j New Vtirk at a PhilluirmoniiN 
Symphony conerM on Dec, P^4i 

Bohuslav Martmu litok ttp the vmlm when !te was six years of age, two years 
later appealing hrbfir the pubhe. Wlirn he was twenty three he complctctl the 
violin course at the lhai'ue ( amsei vatory» ami not hmg after that he Iwame a 
member the CVrch Fhilharnuuuc Orchestra’s vtolin section where he re- 
mained for ten vrais. i !r is almost entirely self tatight as a comjHiser, his formal 
irisiriicfioii caitiMMiiig of a partial aftemlance of the Jtnef Suk course at the 
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Conservatory. Later, v^hile in Paris, he met Albert Roussel, v^^hose influence 
over him, however, was that of the admiring adviser. 

Mr. Martinu has written an impressive array of works. He began at the age 
of ten with a piece for string quartet, steadily adding to his store with composi- 
tions in practically all the forms, including operas, symphonies, and other 
orchestral numbers, concertos, items of chamber music, operas for the radio, 
and scores for ballets. 

In The Musical Quarterly for July, 1943, Milos Safranek, in an informative 
and interesting article on Bohuslav Martinu, declares: 

We think of many composers who first came into prominence after the last war 
as av ant-gar distes, and identify them with certain “advanced” fashions in poetry 
and painting. Martinu is one of the few contemporary composers of note who never 
was and never will be an avant-gardiste. Does the term, in actual fact, used in con- 
nection with artistic creation, mean anything definite? Does it not too frequently 
indicate the presence of a superficial, often vanishing newness, rather than any 
truly substantial qualities? To define what is new in the contribution of a contem- 
porary artist is difl&cult if not impossible for the artist himself as well as for those 
who scrutinize his work. Mozart’s greatness became evident only after his entire 
work was reviewed from a distance. Contemporary critics found in Cezanne’s work 
many details that were interestingly new, but later generations have completely 
forgotten these details and have seen the substance of his originality in something 
quite different. 

All this, however, does not mean that Martinu’s work contains no new elements, 
that it is not original, or that in some respects he did not anticipate the current 
modern music by several years. Still, Martinu, with his close familiarity with the 
music of all ages and his high respect for all that has been perfect and great in 
world music through the centuries, could never have been a mere avant-gardiste and 
nothing more. 


R. c, B. 




Daniel Gregory Mason 

born: BROOKLINE, MASS., NOV. 20, 1 873 . 

This is writing of a sort which has, for the most part, disappeared 
from the music that is characteristic of our time. It is music of brain 
and sinew; it is clear-eyed; it is surefooted . — ^Lawrence ^Gilman. 


“A Lincoln Symphony,” Op. 3 5 

L ‘‘The Candidate from Springfield.” II. “Massa Linkum.” III. “Old 
Abe’s Yarns.” IV, “1865.” 

This Symphony, the composer’s third, was written at “Little Cedars,” New 
Canaan, Conn., in the summers of 1935 and 1936. The score bears a dedication 
“To the memory of Ossip Gabrilowitsch.” Its first performance was given by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society under John Barbirolli on Nov. 17, 1937. 

To a request for information from Lawrence Gilman, at that time annotating 
the Philharmonic programs, the composer replied: 

The subject of Lincoln is tempting to American composers because by his ideals 
and measurably by his realities he was so great an American. He was magnanimous 
and tender; his sadness came from a just and pitiful view of human weakness, his 
great-hearted sympathy from a wish to help all strivcrs and sufferers; his humor 
was the good, realistic, tolerant, earthy kind. Deeply patriotic, he hated chauvinism 
and rebuked patrioteers. He had the aspiration for peace, with the sad sense of 
reality that saw how distant it was. His great heart made him one of his own 
people, his clear head made him a leader for the world as well as the nation. If any 
of our public men have embodied our ideals it was he. He stands in our pantheon 
beside Thoreau and Emerson. 

Dr. Mason also supplied the following program note: 

I. THE CANDIDATE FROM SPRINGFIELD 

The brief introduction suggests the basic character of Lincoln — ^magnanimous 
and tender-hearted. A livelier theme, an actual quickstep of the 1860 period, “The 
Quabog Quickstep,” then calls up the crowd, thoughtless, restlessly active, trivial. 
Another tune, for clarinet over plucked strings, suggests the people in their easy- 
going sentimental mood. 

Lincoln’s sincerity, however (more sustained melody, strings alone), begins to 
chasten and ennoble the popular temper, so that the quickstep itself loses its jerkiness 
and becomes almost wistful (oboe; later flute, answered by horn). 
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The double fugue and inarch that end the movement suggest the young leader’s 
triumphal entry into Washington. 

II. MASSA LINKUM 

The slaves’ view of their friend. The English horn, in a sort of spiritual, voices 
their grief. Lincoln’s understanding and pity speak in the solo cello, later in lower 
strings. Throughout this movement the Negroes’ part in the drama is enacted by 
the wood-wind instruments, particularly the English horn, Lincoln’s by the strings, 
especially the cellos. 

III. OLD ABE’S YARNS 

In Lincoln’s eyes one could read a spirit almost crushed by its load of responsibility. 
But in the easy stride of his long legs, in his slouching gait as he swung into the 
corner grocery store, in his wry smile and hoarse laugh as he told stories to his pals, 
one could sense all the relief he found in his grotesque, half-demoniacal humor, 

IV. 1865 

The introduction to the first movement recurs, solemnized now by all that 
America and Lincoln have suffered together. He lies dead. Never shall pity gaze 
again from his sorrowful, world-old eyes, never again can his friendly voice beseech 
from us “malice toward none, charity for all.” The quickstep we once marched with 
him in triumph has turned to a funeral march in our tragic hearts. . . . 

But now that his love for us can look no more from his eyes nor sound again ever 
in his voice, it seems for the first time to surround us in the very air, to speak com- 
fort to our inmost hearts, as it could never do until all we had left of him was a 
memory. 

Daniel Gregory Mason, for many years associated with the music depart- 
ment at Columbia University, studied with Ethelbert Nevin before going to 
Harvard. When he was graduated, he worked in Boston with Chadwick and 
in New York with Goetschius. In Paris he studied with d’Indy. He has been 
composing actively since 1900, despite his many duties as pedagogue, lecturer, 
and writer on music. He was appointed to Columbia University’s music faculty 
in 1909. Twenty years later he was given the post of MacDowell Professor of 
Music. He retired from the chairmanship of the University’s music department 
in 1940. 


I 


R. C. B. 





Harl McDonald 

born: near boulder, colo., july 27, 1899. 

With all this tumult of accomplishment and frustration, 1 am always 
conscious of the fact that I am living in an age that has an almost 
insatiable appetite for gaiety and entertainment . — Harl McDonald. 


Symphonic Poem, '"Bataan^" 

This work is the second in a cycle of three concerned with the Second World 
"War. In October, 1941, Mr. McDonald wrote the initial composition of the 
cycle October It was given its first performance by the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Fabien Sevitzky. Since then it has 
been heard in a number of Western cities. 

Bataan was introduced by the National Symphony Orchestra July 3,. 1942, at 
one of the Watergate concerts in Washington, D. C. The composer conducted. 
The following statement by Mr. McDonald was included in the program notes 
of that occasion: 

During the weeks of late March and early Apr., 1942, the attention of all America 
was focused on Bataan Peninsula. There must have been a wide variety of feeling 
about the tragic drama that was unfolding there, for in many homes the picture 
was not simply the heroic stand of the American and Philippine armed forces — in 
many families it involved the battle for survival against overwhelming odds of a son 
or father or brother. 

It is natural for a composer to translate his most compelling emotional experiences 
into music, and, as a result, during that three-week period, working late at night or 
whenever I could find an hour of freedom from other duties, I composed the tone 
poem I have called Bataan. 

Against a fluctuating, agitated background appears a melody, slightly Oriental in 
character, which hints of the tragic ending of the piece. Suddenly the plucked 
strings introduce the rhythm of marching men, and above the sound of marching, 
the song continues in a variety of forms. Throughout this development, and with 
each reappearance of the theme, the music becomes more martial until at the climax 
the whole orchestra, with drums and trumpets, sings the song of the defenders. 
Suddenly the sound of drums and bugles recedes — there are a few faint echoes of 
the bugles, and the tragic song is heard again over the rhythm of the march, faintly, 
as from a distance. There is a repetition of the agitated opening measures before the 
xxiusic ends, pianissimo. 

The composition bears a dedication to General MacArthur and the American and 
[Philippine troops whose monumental courage and heroism will remain a bright 
spot in our history. 
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Harl McDonald was brought up in Southern Calitorni.L Dispiaying early 
in life a keen interest in music, he l>egan to cam{H»sc' at the age t?! sc'veig and a 
number of his first pieces have been published. Stuiic years larcr he served as 
piano accompanist for well-known concert artists, in !us Inrst Piano 

Concerto was premiered by tlie San Pranciscti Sytnphuuy ihehestra, 

A period of study in Germany followed, during which iinic his symphonic 
fantasy Mojave was played in Berlin and lanultm. He has taiiglu at the 
Academic Tournefort, Paris, the Phihuleliihia Acailetnv td Musk*, and in 1927 
came an appointment to the faculty ot the IJniversitv IVnnsvlvania. He held 
that post until 1939, when he l>ecame the manager t»l chr Huladrlphia Orctiema. 

Mr. McDonald has written a long list oi wtirks. CMnsisiing nt imit sym- 
phonies, some suites, a Concerto for Twii Piam>s amt Clrchesira, diora! 
compositions, chamber music, and songs, l)esklcs the war cycle. 



Felix Mendelssohn 

BtmN: H'AMHUB<J, FEE. 3, iBoC), mKir. LKIP 7 .TO, Nt>V. 4, 1847. 

To iht NoMe Anisi, mho^ surrounded i>y the Htuddi^e worship of 
d(dhtsrd art, has inen uhie, hy Ins genius ami ss'IencCf to preserve 
fai-kfuily, iil{e another Elijah, the worship of true art, and once more 
ikTiisiom our ear, amid the* whir! of empty, frivolous sounds, to the 
part tones of symputheiie feeding and Egitimate harmony: to the 
Great Master, who mal(es us eonseious of the unity of his eonception, 
through iht whole mar,e of his erc^aiion, from the soft whispering to 
the mighty raging of the elements.— insaihed in grateful re mem- 
hranee hv Auu'MT {Frinee Consort) 

Buckingham l*ahkT, l^th April, IH47. 


Symphony in A minor, No. .’S ("Scotch”), Op, S6 

L Arulaiue eon iiuittr, Allcgr«» lui |HHa aguato. U. Vivacr mm tfop|K). 
in. Ailagio. IV\ Allrgrtt vivacissinui; A!lcgn> uiarsU>?»a assai. 

(Flayni W4ih<HU painr.) 

WiuLE seemin<;ly far’'fca!hrtl, MctukUsolm's Scotch Symphony k imlircctly 
linked wich the murder ai Davtd Ri/ziu ;tr HcdyrtHKh un the night of Mar. 
15(4 in the supirr rhainlier o( Queen Mary of vScutiand. 

Ri/;/.iu* an Italian nuwkian whu caitie tu Sctaland as a member of the 
Piedmuntese amfKiKsathar's enruuragr* was engaged by the illdaied queen as 
lute jdaycr, singer, aiul valet de chamhre. Shortly lH*f(*re Mary married Darnky, 
Ri/.ziu was elevated to the {him of **{>fivate foreign secretary,*" His growing 
inlluencc on Mary aroused the envy and hatred of Scottish nobles, A whisper^ 
ing campaign pictured him as Mary s lover. At any event, a baml of nobles 
broke inuj Mary s rotmi one night, sri/.cd tlic Italian, and after hacking him to 
death, Hung his Iiody <nu the wimlow. 

Ri/;/j«KS dr,ufi inspired drattiatists, jKK'ts, painters, am! comjK)iers to an 
imaginative treomifuetum «»f the cpismlr, «»fien itt the lurkl light of Marys 
later imbriiglan. llmngli historians still clash over the actual hap|)enitigs, 
romaiuic writers long agti acceptetl Ki/./ao s intimacy with the ipicen as a fact. 

So, apparcnily, did a rornanticarunde«l youth of twenty namc<l Iklix Men* 
dclssolin, wlio loured Scodand in Ikorn balintmrgh, after a visit to the 
rugged ruins of IIolyri«id, he writes on July iCl: 
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We went, in the deep twilight, to the palace ot I li^yrtHui, where Otieen Mary 
lived and loved. There is a little room to Ih' seen thefr. with a wiiuling staircase 
leading up to it. This the murderers ascended, and tiiulm- Ui//iu dunv hi^ out 
Three chambers away is a small corner where thes killed him, . . . I’Acrythiug 
around is broken and mouldering, and the bright sky shmes in. I hrlirve I foy^d 
today in the old chapel the beginning oi my Saiit'h 

Though Mendelssohn did not write linis to his Svtuphtmv tdl thirteen yean 
later, he did jot down the first ten bars of the o(H*tdng Atuiaiiir Mvimn the day 
of his visit to Holyrood, It is not certain wltetlter they were writ ten in Fu!iu» 
burgh or on the actual site of the l)loody tleetl of years Irhue. Anyway the 
few measures contained the seeds of his fntine A minor Svfii|dttinv, 

The intention to give the title tif “'Scotch to the w<»rk thrs not ap|iear ia 
Mendelssohn's correspondence until IHU, when hr so lal^rlrd chr sviii|ihony to 
be in letters from Rome. Chiriously enough, Mcnilrlssohn oniiiirit ihr title froiB 
the score, possibly fearing to impose uhi limit itig a ''piogiam nn the music 
The c]uestion of how much natituud rhytitm ami colm’ wriu iiioi i!ir syinphciuy 
has long troubled scholars. On one side are those i^onviiu rd that Mniilrhsnliti 
intended to convey the "solemn, pathetic, gav, atul wailikr fratmrs id Sccitiish 
national music. Thev cite tlte tact that Mrn*!eh’i«4in .iirmifri! 4 coniesi of 
Highland Pipers while in lulinburgh aiu! was i!rr|4v stiiird, hv the war iimei 
of the Scottish clans. Reminiscences of those themrs arr saad lo hr rnilietltW 
in the scherzo movement. 

However, Mcndelssolm made it a punt never to ’ V\|4am \m mnsa .’* If ifiere 
is a “program” to his Scotch Symphony, the sci ret iliri! with him. I’hr jKisiorat, 
idyllic, elegiac, and bardic miHHls of the Syniphtuiy tnav leaddv stiggeil 
mantic vScotland, but just how far the story and the h«inlrt IrgrmJiuf 

feuding clans colored the nmsicat web is hmtr spr^ nlonat. No iliaibt tk? 
hel{)ecl kindle Mendelssohtds imagination, as did the imnglrd Im^idtiig ad 
vigor of Scottish folk music. 

A good test of the Symphony's power to evoke ‘dianonar' ofigiiis is m [ihr 
it, without the “Scotch” lakd, before amcrrigorirs hr.omg n Pa ihr tirsi lime 
Robert Schumann once fell into such a trap. Whdr the A Symphony was 
being performed, a friend assured hitn hr was harinu^ . Mrndrhiiitiih 
Italian Symphony. Schumann wms aa'ordmgly riman-irdi h^ viMiiiei of ik 
Italian landscape awakcnctl by the tnustc. "h is so hr.amiid as to 
a hearer who had tiever In’cn if* Italy/* he rrmarkrd .« *.sfoj4ionv ivlioielai 
movement allegedly [nciurcs '*Thr Ckiihrriiig fd' dir i 

As a matter of fact, Mentielssohn was a hii thar^ of iniaiii hraiids if 
“national music.” After visiting Scodaml in fn!y, hr |Muuirvrd tiriwii » 
Wales before returning to I/mdon. "Nt* national mm'h inr^“ he write 
from Llangollen on Aug. 25. "Ten fhonsamh ikvils fair all nafioiwlny! 

I am in Wales, and, dear me, a harjirr %m m ihr hall t*f rvrfv imi of 
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ing incessantly so-called national melodies; that is to say, most infamous, 
[■ar, out-of-tune trash, with a hurdy-gurdy going at the same time!” 
i-sted as Mendelssohn’s third, the Scotch Symphony was actually composed 
and is thus rightly the fifth. Of the others the C minor dates from 1824, 
Reformation from 1832, the Italian from 1833, and the Lobgesang (Song of 
-fe) from 1840. Among Mendelssohn manuscript juvenilia were twelve 
r symphonies, eleven scored for strings and one for full orchestra, all corn- 
el in his early teens. The Scotch Symphony was completed in Berlin on 
20, 1842. The conductor led it from manuscript in Leipzig on Mar. 3. 

£ter presenting the work the following June at a concert of the Phil- 
nonic Society in London, Mendelssohn was granted the privilege of 
eating it to Queen Victoria. It is odd, to say the least, to find the name of 
land’s rigorously proper Queen affixed to a symphony owing even partial 
LXi to scarlet Mary Stuart. There is no record of Queen Victoria’s ever 
rxg learnt of Mendelssohn’s visit to the scene of an early mishap in Mary’s 
rous career. And she certainly never heard an account of how the opening 
of a symphony dedicated to her were composed not far from the site of a 
ce murder. Perhaps it is just as well that Mendelssohn did not divulge the 
gram” of his Scotch Symphony. 

ke Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, the Scotch Symphony should be played 
inuously, i.e., without the usual pauses between movements. Though 
es and bagpipes are excluded from Mendelssohn’s scheme, except by im- 
Ltion, the first, scherzo (second), and finale movements would surely seem 
istify the title given the symphony. In the scherzo there are opening calls 
le wood winds and brasses which evoke Scottish moods. Later the clarinet 
its a brisk theme reminiscent of Highland dance tunes, then developed in 
iant and rollicking style. 

D Apthorp the breezy theme opening the finale Allegro was of “recog* 
bly Scotch character.” The movement’s impetuous drive and heraldic vigor, 
:h.er with the sturdy march motives, have suggested heroic Scottish legend 
‘The gathering of the clans.” One analyst even drew from the finale a 
ire of “the wild Highlander, claymore in hand, sweeping down from his 
ed hills joyously to do battle.” And poor Schumann heard it as a symphonic 
to Italy! 

: course, Mendelssohn’s habit of giving picturesque titles to compositions 
2 :d them to be literally viewed as “program music” by many. There is the 
■ of how Schubring told Mendelssohn a certain passage of the Sea Calm 
'Prosperous Voyage Overture suggested to him “the tones of love entranced 
>proaching nearer the goal of its desires.” 

endelssohn, obviously joking, corrected his good friend Schubring by 
Iging what he really had in mind while writing that passage: “A good- 
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natured old man sitting in the stern o£ the vessel and blowing vigorously into 
the sails, so as to contribute his part to the prosperous voyage.” 

Apart from the Scotch Symphony , Mendelssohn’s trip to Scotland resulted in 
at least three other compositions, the FingaVs Cave Overture, the two-part song 
“O wert thou in the Cauld, Cauld Blast,” and the Sonate Ecossaise for the piano, 
later called the F sharp minor Fantasy. 

L>. B. 

Symphony in A major, No. 4 ("Italian”) , Op. 90 

L Allegro vivace. IL Andante con moto. III. Con moto moderate. 

IV. Saltarello, Presto. 

This Symphony, by the composer’s own order, was not published during his 
lifetime. He was not satisfied with it. He related that it had caused him con- 
siderable pain. He toyed for a time with the idea of revising the last movement, 
but he never got around to it. 

Ironically enough, the Symphony has been called a “perfect work,” and the 
experts, past and present, who consider its last movement a gem are not few. 
Parry discovers not the least trace of bitterness in any of the Symphony’s 
music, which may or may not be an argument against the idea that a composi- 
tion reflects the author’s physical and spiritual state at the time of its creation. 

Mendelssohn visited Italy, and in a letter from Rome, dated February, 1831, 
he wrote, “I am making great progress with the Italian Symphony, It will be 
the most mature thing I have ever done, especially the last movement, Presto 
agitato.” However, quite some time passed before he completed his work. 
In November, 1832, he was commissioned by the London Philharmonic Society 
to write “a symphony, an overture, and a vocal piece.” The Symphony turned 
in was the Italian, and it was given its premiere performance in London, on 
May 13, 1833, under Mendelssohn’s direction. 

There is evidence that the brilliant Saltarello finale was inspired by the car- 
nival in Rome. We have Mendelssohn’s charming account of his participation 
in the festivities in a letter dated Feb. 8, 1831: 

I arrived in the Corso and was driving along, thinking no evil, when I was 
suddenly assailed by a shower of sugar comfits. I looked up. They had been flung 
by some young ladies whom I had seen occasionally at balls, but scarcely knew. 
When in my embarrassment I took off my hat to bow to them, the pelting began in 
right earnest. 

Their carriage drove on, and in the next was Miss T., a delicate young English- 
woman. I tried to bow to her, but she pelted me, too; so I became quite desperate, 
and clutching the confetti I flung them back bravely. There were swarms of my 
acquaintances, and my blue coat was soon as white as that of a miller. 
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My friends, the B’s, were standing on a balcony, flinging confetti like hail at my 
head, lluis inking and |K'ltcd, amid a tliousand jests and jeers and the most 
extravagant masks, the day crulcd witlt races. 

The Italiim Symphony is scored for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, 
and trumpets in pairs, besides kettledrums and the usual strings. The first 
movemetu (Allegro vivace, A majtJr, 6/8) ojK'ns brilliantly with a dashing 
theme in the violins, llie second subject, in E major allotted to the clarinets, is 
of a more leisurely nature. A third theme, treated fugally, introduces the 
development scctiotu 

The second movement (Andante con moto, D minor, 4/4) has been called 
a Pilgrims' March, Doubtless it was suggested by a religious procession in the 
streets of Naples. Hut why Gnwv heart! in the introductory measures the ‘‘cry 
of a mue’/.zin ir«»m his minaret'' is hard to imtlcrstand. 

The ittgratiating titird movement (Om moto moderate, A major, 3/4) is 
virtually a minuet. hApcrially l>cautiful is the trio, in K major, with its hint of 
profttndities beknv tltc rippling surface. 

T!ie flmilc (Preste^ A mincer, 4/4) is tlic famous Saltarello, based on three 
themes, of whiclt the tliirt!, with its scries of uninterrupted triplets, the invari- 
ably accurate Rix“kstro declares is not a saltarello theme at all but a tarantella! 


Symphony tn D, No, 5 (^'Reformation"’), Op. 107 

L Auiiantr; Allrgn» con IL Allegro vivace. III. Andante; Andante 

con mot<i (Ctlatrale: *'Fin festc Burg ist imser GoiG); Allegro vivace; 
Allegrtt m.ir*a«HO,. 

MENniu-ssoiiN c'ovmosEo tins Sym|ihony for iltc tercentenary festival of the 
Augsburg ( !«mtessic»n, which fell cm June 21, IHiO. Ihe work hegart to *kakc 
shape” in Ins mind the previous Sejiternlrer, while he was being royally feted 
in lamdon. In fact, several other compositions were: also taking shape when, 
according to the pnhlic:aiu»n Harmonkum, ”He was tlirown from a cabriolet 
and Very severely wounded in the leg, in cmrsccjnencc of the carriage first 
falling on him, then being dragged «ivcr his limbf* Ihe injuries were serious 
enough 10 keep turn on the inactive list, creatively sjK:aking, for a ccniplc of 
months, bur he fouiul considerable recompense in the concern and hospitality 
of !us English friends. As he wrote liome, in ()ct(»ber, “You cannot know how 
kirul the English piiple are tii me. As I cannot do justice to bcKiks and am not 
alDwcd to eat meat, tlrry stuff me with fruit aiut all vsorts of sweets.” 

By Nov. 2k Mrndf'Ksohn was well on tire way ttr rectivcry and home to 
Berlin, During the followdrig winter he c<mtplctc<l the Symplumy (though 
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some authorities dispute the date). With the composer off again on his inter- 
minable journeying, the work was performed on the appointed day in Berlin. 

We hear of it again early in 1832, when Francois Antoine Habeneck, founder 
and conductor of the Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire of Paris, scheduled 
it for performance. The piece was rehearsed, and Mendelssohn wrote ecstatic 
letters about the coming event. His joy was premature, however, for the 
orchestra disHked the Symphony. “Too learned, too much fugato, too little 
melody,” was the verdict. Mendelssohn did not refer to his disappointment in 
his correspondence. 

In November and December, 1832, and January, 1833, he gave three public 
concerts at the room of the Singakademie, Berlin. Among the works he offered 
were his Walpurgisnacht; three Overtures, Meerstille, Hebrides, and Mid- 
summer Night's Dream; the G minor Piano Concerto; the Capriccio in B 
minor; and the Reformation Symphony, The Berliners of the time were hard 
to please, however, and particularly were they so in the case of Mendelssohn, 
to whom they casually referred as a musician “who had talent as a boy.” 

The Reformation Symphony is not universally considered one of Men- 
delssohn’s most vital works. “Certainly,” wrote one observer, “it hardly marches 
beside the Church revolution which it celebrates. It bustles at times and me- 
anders at others, but nevertheless it has good pages in which the music becomes 
bold and even lusty.” 

Some commentators have suggested that the first movement was inspired by 
“the reformers’ joy in combat, their firmness of belief and trust in God.” The 
composer utilizes the Dresden Amen in the first movement. (Oddly enough 
this same Dresden Amen is heard in Wagner’s Parsifaf music.) There was a 
time when devoted admirers of Mendelssohn hurled the charge of “plagiarist” 
against Wagner for the apparent theft. The musical phrase in question, how- 
ever, may be found in the Saxon liturgy and, according to prewar advices, has 
always been in use at the “Court” Church of Dresden. The Amen is of un- 
known origin, though Silvani has been mentioned as its inventor. Very Hkely, 
it belongs to the seventeenth century, yet we have knowledge of similar 
progressions of sixths in the Masses of Palestrina. 

The second movement has been described as “typically Mendelssohn, very 
correct as to form and development and, of course, written long before certain 
turns of phrase and harmonic sequences became overworked cliches of his 
style.” 

The Chorale of the last movement introduces Martin Luther’s religious 
war cry Rin feste Burg ist unser Gott, of which effective use is made, particu- 
larly in its final quotation where the brass bring it to a compelling climax. 


R. c. B. 
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Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in E minor, Op. 64 

L Allegro molto appassionato. II. Andante. III. Allegretto non troppo;' 

Allegro molto vivace. 

(Played without pause.) 

Like other standard concertos, Mendelssohn’s in E minor is the record of a 
friendship and consultation between composer and soloist. Perhaps the closest 
parallel is that between Brahms and Joseph Joachim. In Mendelssohn’s case the 
confidant and consultant was Ferdinand David. 

The two had been friends since their early youth. The composer was eleven 
months older than the violinist. Though they were not to meet till they were 
fifteen and sixteen, by a coincidence they were born in the same house in 
Hamburg. David become Mendelssohn’s concertmaster when the composer 
was appointed director of the Leipzig Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig in 1835, 
remaining there for thirty-seven years, long after his friend’s death. Mendels- 
sohn’s feeble health often obliged him to delegate much of the Gewandhaus 
routine to David. When Mendelssohn was stricken during a measles epidemic 
in Leipzig, it was David who took over the scheduled premiere of the 5^. Paul 
Oratorio. 

Mention of the Violin Concerto does not occur in Mendelssohn’s correspond- 
ence till July 30, 1838, about the time the great Elijah Oratorio was beginning 
to take shape in his mind. “I should like to write a violin concerto for you next 
winter,” he writes to his first violinist. “One in E minor runs in my head, the 
beginning of which gives me no peace.” Yet, almost a year passed before further 
reference was made to the project. Why he delayed is hard to say. Pressure of 
work was an old story with Mendelssohn, It did not interfere with his volumi- 
nous writings in other forms. Moreover, the friendship of a great virtuoso like 
David would normally have sufficed to hasten composition. Then, Mendels- 
sohn had himself studied the violin, though he later preferred the viola when 
he took part in ensemble playing. Finally, as a boy of fourteen he had already 
evinced practical interest in the form by writing a violin concerto with string 
accompaniment. It belongs with a staggering mass of manuscript juvenilia, 
among which is still another concerto for violin and piano, with similar 
accompaniment. 

In any case, David must have urged him repeatedly to take up the Concerto 
after the first announcement of the plan. But the winter went by without so 
much as a hint that the projected Concerto was still “running in his head.” 
Early in July, 1839, Mendelssohn wrote to David from Hochheim, near 
Coblenz: 
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Now that is very nice of you to press me for a violin concerto! I have the liveliest 
desire to write one for you, and if I have a few propitious days here I shall bring 
you something of the sort. But it is not an easy task. You want it to be brilliant, 
and how is such a one as I to manage that? The whole first solo is to consist of the 
high El 

The work was not completed till Sept. 16, 1844. In the interim letters and 
conferences between composer and violinist were devoted to the detail and 
structure of the Concerto. David supplied practical counsel for the solo writing, 
as well as devising most of the cadenza as it now stands. Naturally there were 
occasional differences of opinion. Mendelssohn would yield where David’s 
craftsmanship was the best guide. Elsewhere his own faultless instinct for 
form and expression prevailed. Before publication the work underwent further 
revision by Mendelssohn in the solo and orchestral parts. 

As in similar instances of musical collaboration, it is futile to speculate on 
just what is David’s in the E minor Concerto as we know it. Comparison of 
the final form with the sixty-six folio page manuscript has shown substantial 
alterations more in keeping with Mendelssohn’s fastidious sense of design and 
polish. Mendelssohn always acknowledged his indebtedness to David. Certainly 
without his friendly prodding and advice, the world may never have had what 
many consider the most agreeable violin concerto ever written. 

As expected, David was the soloist at the world premiere which occurred at 
a Gewandhaus concert on Mar. 13, 1845. Mendelssohn, then resting at Frank- 
fort, was unable to conduct the Leipzig premiere, his place being taken by the 
Danish composer Niels Gade. The great success of the new work no doubt 
largely accounts for the ovation given Mendelssohn when he returned to Leip- 
zig for his first concert on Oct. 5. Besides the stormy acclaim of the audience, 
the orchestra gave him a welcoming flourish. 

Adthough the E minor Concerto has already rounded out a century of active 
life, the music still bears what one biographer righdy calls ''the charm of eternal 
youth.” One might go a step further than Stephen S. Stratton, who observed 
that the Mendelssohn Concerto "has no rival in popular favor save those by 
Beethoven and Brahms.” In sheer popularity the Concerto probably stands first, 
or, at any rate, has stood first for long periods. 

The work is typical of Mendelssohn’s polished art. "As perfect as can be” is 
the way a biographer describes it. In classical poise, melodic suavity, and refined 
romantic feeling, it is an epitome of Mendelssohn’s style. For emotional breadth 
and daring one naturally goes to Mendelssohn’s more ebullient contemporaries. 
Finesse, cultivated taste, and an unerring sense of the appropriate were among 
his chief attributes. Romanticism in Mendelssohn took mellow, often elegiac, 
expression. Rugged strength and depth may be missing from his music, but the 
gallant savoir-faire and humanity remain a needed counterpoise to recurring 
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slovenliness and insincerity. Mendelssohn is the gentleman par excellence of 
music. Since there was no room for gentlemen in the Nazi hierarchy of art, 
he came under the early ban of the “Aryan” supermen, and whole nations were 
soon denied the steadying, refreshing solace of his message. A speculative 
remark in Stratton’s biography, first issued over forty years ago, takes on grim 
prophecy when viewed in the light of subsequent events. 

“If the productions of Mendelssohn could be completely blotted out, would 
there be no blank in the world of art? Assuredly there would. Take away 
Elijah, the Violin Concerto, and the Hebrides Overture — ^to name only three 
typical works — and the machinery of the concert giver would be thrown out of 
gear. The world has not done with these yet.” Emphatically not! 

“The three movements of the concerto should be played without pause. The 
first (Allegro molto appassionato, E minor, 2/2) offers in the solo instrument, 
after one prefatory measure, the broad, patternlike chief subject. A transition 
theme is announced by the orchestra and taken over by the solo violin. The 
second subject, quiet and yearning, is given, out softly in G major by flutes and 
clarinets in harmony above a long-held organ point in the solo instrument — its 
lowest note, G. In the development section the first subject is worked over and 
the cadenza is introduced before the recapitulation instead of after it. 

“From the tempestuous ending of the coda a dramatic transitional passage 
leads to the second movement (Andante, C major, 6/8). Here an irruption of 
untimely applause is fatal to the effect intended by the composer. The solo j 

instrument sings the broad, pellucid chief theme of the Andante. There is a 1 

middle section, restless and impassioned in mood. The first part is repeated, j 

with an altered accompaniment for the solo violin. | 

“A short connecting movement (Allegretto non troppo, E minor, 4/4) intro- | 

duces the finale (Allegro molto vivace, E major, 4/4). This brilliant rondo, j 

beginning with calls of trumpets, horns, bassoons, and drums, to which the solo J 

instrument replies with garlands of arpeggios before giving out the spirited first I 

subject, typifies Mendelssohn in the joyous and elfin vein, but with an under- I 

current of a deeper and more serene contentment.” | 

Overture, "The Hebrides” ("Fingal’s Cave”), Op. 26 J 

.1 

As THE result of Mendelssohn’s visit to Scotland in August, 1829, two composi- | 

dons were born, The Hebrides Overture and the Scotch Symphony, The I 

composer, then twenty years old, made detailed sketches, musical, as well as | 

pictorial, of the interesting things and places he saw and, of course, the two 
afore-mentioned works are represented frequently enough in his notes. 

The Overture, also known as EingaVs Cave, has let loose the torrents of Elise j 

Polko’s fancy in her Social and Artistic Biography of Mendelssohn, and she sees 
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in the music “amid all its sportive strains Mary Siuaic s ciiciiing, alluring eyes 
as they looked forth in bygone days from the ivy-mancltHl wiiulows of the 
palace of Holyrood, when listening to the tones ()f her iaithtul minstrel Rizzio^s 
lute.” 

Others have followed the composer's own program, scn>sing a musical pic- 
turization of FingaPs Cave, that and nothing more. 

On his return to Berlin, Mendelssohn was assailed hy c|uesii<nis concerning 
the Hebrides. Whereupon the composer is alleged to have answerctl, *1t cannot 
be told, only played.” He then sat at the piano anti played the theme and as 
much else as he had sketched until then. 

He took all the material he had collected to Italy, and in a letter to his sister 
from Rome, dated December, 1830, he announcetl the completion ot the piece. 
Yet two years later the number was not ”quitc rigln, he wrote trtim Paris, 
'"The middle portion in E is too stupid, and the wliolc working out smclb more 
of counterpoint than of train oil, seagulls, and salt fish, am! imisi Ic altered,^ 
he continued. 

Finally the Overture was given its initial |>crttjrmance hy the Philharmonic 
Society of London, at Covent (iarden, on May l*k It was an immediaic 
success. 

The score calls for wood winds in iwus, two luntis, twt» tiimijri\ lympani, 

and strings. 


Overture, "Zum Miirchcn von dcr schiinen Mclusina” (“To 
the Legend of Fair Mclusina”), Op. 32 

Though appearing first in tlic malicv.il Cluiinu lrs ui I'dittm, tlir Icgnu! of 

the I'air Mclusina early crossed die PVench liottlrt'i .mi! liriaine ihr commmi 
property of all lands. The romantic (Jerman writer ‘ricik ttmfnird a highly 
imaginative version, and in time the talc ftniiu! ii% way uitu <ipcra, symphonic 
poems, and even piano literature. Ticck s vershm is reganlrd as hiic of Mendels- 
sohn s sources of inspiration. 

Briefly, Mclusina, for an act of sorcery against her <iwn fatlic-r, was itmdemned 
to a hard fate by her mother. Every Saturday shr liriatnr a iiirrmaid. Soon 
Mclusina met and married Oamt cif Lusignau, who agreed not lo see her cm 
Saturdays. But one day lie took a |)cck and the secret was otii. Mrliisina was 
promptly banislicd. In revenge*, .she haunted laisignan castle ever after when- 
ever death impended. The mpcmlikm long lingered in irfiaiii parti of lYancc, 
where ominous sounds heart! at nigiu were regarded as k$ erif i/r hMmme» 
Mendelssohn is said to have become interesteil in ihr legriitl after seeing a 
picture of Mclusina “as a mermaitl” at Duwldotf. flm was Irraii ifwt city 
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that he wrote to his sister Fanny on Apr. 7, 1834, explaining that he had written 
the overture for Konradin Kreutzer’s opera Melusine, produced in Berlin on 
Feb. 27, 1833. What attracted him, it seems, was not so much Kreutzer's score 


as the lady singing tl\e title role— Amalie IlahncL Mendelssohn found her 
‘‘charming ’ and ‘lovely.” According to Sir George Grove, the first performance 
was at Dusseldort in July, 1834; according to others, at a Philharmonic Concert 
in London, on Apr. 7 of the same year. 

Schumann, writing after a Leipzig performance of the overture, warned 
listeners against attempting to follow the tale too literally in Mendelssohn’s 
music. “One must not itcre, any more tlum in tlie overture to Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream, wish to trace so coarse a historical thread all 


through/’ he pointed out. “Mendelssolm here portrays only the characters of 
the man and the wcmuui, of the [iroud, knightly Lusignan and the enticing, 
yielding Mclusina. But it is as it the watery waves came up amid their embraces 
and overwhelmed anti |>arted them again.” The music also reminded Schumann 
of “tluKse fables of life deep tlown beneath the watery abyss, full of shooting 
fishes with golden scales, c*f j>earls in open shells, oi burietl treasure, which the 
sea lias snatdied fmm men, of emeraltl castles. . . That Mendelssohn himself 


thought of his overture altmg the same lines may be gathered from the letter 
to his sister dateti Jan. 3(1, IH36. lie speaks of the music as dealing with "‘red 
corals, green sea monsters, fairy palaces, and deep seas,” 

1‘hrce cliief themes can lie distinguished in the Overture: Melusina’s, apjiear- 
ing first with rippling arpeggio figures and then in more sustained lyric guise; 
the (‘aunt’s tlieme, imnnluccii liy the first violins, and of robustcr spirit, and 
an easily iilentiticil “love” dicme, also amunmeed by the first violins and then 
devclo|Hal over the mululating support of second violins an<l violas. The 
arpeggio figure in the Mclusina theme is used by Wagner in the Rhine* 
tlaughtcr music of Uah Das R/ieingtdd and Gauerdammerung, 


Overture, *'R.uy Bias/' Op. 95 

In luonurAitv, rcprcsctitativcs of the Iheatrical Pension Fund at Ixipzig 
askcii Metulrbscdm to write ”;m twerture aiul a romance” fur a cliarity pef» 
tormance \bcior Hugo’s play Ruy Bias, which was scheduled to \>c given 
on the foihiwing Mar. II, Although he was loaded dtiwn with work, he was 
ready aimply with ilicir wishes, for he felt the cause to lie a worthy otic. 
When he reatt tlir play» he jironouticcii it “detestable and liencatli contempt,” 
SC3, as a sort of conijmimise, lie wnae only the “rymancc”--dn actuality a chorus, 
which was ilelivered some weeks later. 

Ill a leirrr rlianking tiirn for liis kind contribution, the directors of the 
Fetisicin Inifid performance also tnentamed that apparently they luui not given 
liirn eiiougli time to compose an overture. Later Mendelssohn said: 
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This put me on my mettle. I reflected on the matter the s.imc evenmg. and began 
my score. On Wednesday there was a concert rehcars,t!. which mciijned the whole 
forenoon. Thursday, the concert itself, yet the Oveitme w.is m the haiuis of the 
copyist early on Friday; played three times on M.mdav m the cmceit room, tried 
over once in the theater, and given in the evening as an imioductum to the odious 
play. Few of my works have caused me mure ;uuusini» cuitrinnii, ^ ^ 


Overture to the Opera ^*Thc Weeidinij of C amacho^* 

Completed in August, ltS25, Die Hoehzeii Jr/ { I .er II niJing of 

Camacho) is an opcni in two acts with a librcift^ by MrndehMihit‘s young 
friend Karl Klingemann. The subject is taken lann ait rjnstwie in Don 
Quixote. 

Klingemann, a member of the very exclusive ct^inir of hinuls Mirrimnding 
the composer, used to write little verses of all kinds uhuh Mriiilrlsstihn pfo. 
ceeded to set to music. It was sport for the rwtJ vtiung niru, ami iliry used to 
indulge in a great deal of horseplay over their sillv udlabinatioiis. 

An attache of the Hanoverian legation in Loiukm, Rhiigniiann stJinehow 
hit on the fragment from Don Quixote anti nianagrt! tn lo.ikr a iwt* aci h!>rclto 
of it. As blithely as you please atui with a blumncss that was iharaiirrisnc cif 
him, he made Don Quixote a serious hero iti full jsossrssuai t4 all bis taculiki 
This transformation, of course', couUl scarcely stt*}^ Mruilrlssidui Irtun .sritiitg 
the libretto, particularly since in tlucvc tlays he nught rvru have nmsaated m 
almanac. Anyway, a performance of the wtnk was givni at ihr Mrntlrbiolm 
family's home in Berlin. Eduard Devrient was one ot the mtriptrirrs. but his 
heart was scarcely in his work. Mcntlclsstihn, as a mattn Lut, hatl rrfceted 
a libretto of Devrient’s based on lort|uato l‘assii\ Idhmti 

(Jerusalem Delit/ered), and the comjwiscr’s acerptatHe ot what the smgrr am* 
sidered a greatly inferior work made the tlis.ipjffuufinrm all the kceiw, 
Klingemann, it can be imagined, was ecstatic. 

But though the opera was liketl by the group of lueudly Irarurrs, it was aa 
entirely different matter when tire Rt>yal Ojrra gave it rwo crais tairr. l*he 
piece was submitted to Spontiai, then general niusu due4iiif *4 the Royal 
Opera, by Mendelssohn himself, lire Italian conijHisef, a rafliri tail aiut frabus 
individual, if the say-so of his contemporaries is to hr taken bfriatlv* ibiiitti 
many faults with it. There were tiehiys and u»mj4uaftmrs of alt kuiib, I'liiatly, 
a date was set and the work was given (again wnb Drvurnii ut the ihaiiilicf 
theater, instead of the large autlitorium, on Apr. 

The loyal adherents of the cornpiser were all prrsriif. Thrv all applauded 
mightily. But Mendelssohn knew it was their fnrndstup lor luiii dial mack 
them do so. He was sitting a little away Irmn the offirrs. Hr w.tiurd m lisieit 
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to the opera objectively, critically. What he heard was not encouraging. He left 
the hall in great haste l)eforc the final curtain. 

At the end, the audience called for the composer. The clamor increased, but 
no Mendelssohn. Innally Devrient, making a guess at what had happened, went 
before the gathering and apologized for the absence of his friend. 

The next day, Mcndelss<4m saw the newspaper re{)orts. The line ‘Tor a rich 
man’s son it was a fair endeavor” practically drove him mad with its smugness. 
Another wrote, ”lhis has in no way etihanced the greatly overrated reputation 
of Herr Metulelssohn-Bartholdy. Let l\im return seriously to his studies and 
think of ccanptjsition as a serious profession,” 

There was talk, it»r a time, of a rejKaition, but nothing came of it, much to 
tlte cotnptjscr’s satisiaetkut. In fact, the ojtcra was not given again during his 
lifetime, and, ociilly cnouglt, the next complete stage performance occurred in 
Boston, on Mar, IT I8S5. 


R. C, B. 


Excerpts irom the Music to "A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” 

(a) (Herturr. (b) N<Kturuc. (c) Immucz/o. (d) Scherzo, (c) Wedding 
March. 

In hH2t», wlicn Mcmlclssohn was Inircly seventeen, he read, together with his 
sister h'annv, tratislatious fjy bddcgcl and 'Fieck of ShakesjK:arc\s plays. As a 
direct result of tliosc sessions, Mendelssohn wrote the Overture A Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream. Hiller remarks on the composer’s devotion to that music and 
of ”How in fus spare time between lectures at the Berlin University he had 
gone on cxtrm{KaT/ing at it on the jhano <jf a beautiful woman who lived close 
liy; 1br a whole year, I liardly <litl anyttiing else,’ he saul; aiui certaitdy he had 
not wasted his time.” 

Written first as a piano rluct, the Overture was performcil f<jr Moschelcs by 
the composer atul his sister on Nov. 1H26, Later it was done by an tnclic.stra 
in the garrlen house td the Mentlelssohn estate. Publicly it was first played at 
Stettin in fwbruary, 1827, when Karl Ldwe conducted it from manuscript, (It is 
interesting to tuae that a critic who revieweel the work in the publication 
llarmomcum <4 the h4lowiug December could fiiul little of use in it.) A 
laHuion amliencc first hearil tlie juece, at tlte Argyll Rotuns, on June 24 
(Midsumtner Day), with laaiis Drouct ttj conduct. It was given ks iititial 
perlormancc iti conjimctitm with the bliakcspearc play at Ckwcni Garden 
in 1H4CI. 

Whett in IH4'^ King lu’ctlerick William the hourth of Prussia commisskmed 
Mendclssolin t<i write iucidetiral music (m the plays Anti^mtc, A Midsummer 
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Nighfs Dream, and Athalie — which were to be produced in September o£ that 
year — Mendelssohn composed the rest o£ the score, which now, together with 
the Overture, comprises the music to A Midsummer Nighfs Dream. 

The production complete with this incidental music was given in the theater 
o£ the New Palace at Potsdam, on Oct. 14, 1843. The first concert per£ormance 
took place under Mendelssohn’s own conducting in London, on May 27, 1844. 
The score was published in June, 1848. 

Altogether the music to A Midsummer Night* s Dream consists o£ thirteen 
numbers: L Overture; II. Scherzo; III. Melodrama and March o£ the Elves; 
IV. Song £or two solo sopranos and choruses of women’s voices; V. Melodrama; 
VI. Intermezzo; VII. Melodrama; VIII. Nocturne; IX. Melodrama; X. Wed- 
ding March; XL Melodrama and Funeral March; XII. Bergomask Dance; 
XIII. Melodrama and Finale. 

Of the various sections o£ incidental music to A Midsummer Night* s Dream 
only five, as a rule, are played in the concert hall, although there have been 
per£ormances of the score as a whole. The five include the Overture, the Noc- 
turne, the Intermezzo, the Scherzo, and the Wedding March. 0£ these the 
Overture and the Scherzo are the most £requently per£ormed. 

The Overture (Allegro di molto, E major 2/2) for all its grace and lightness 
is a very compactly made work. It establishes its thematic material almost at 
the beginning, develops it, introduces other themes pertinent to the subject 
matter of the Shakespeare play, and concludes with a charming coda. Of this 
perennially youthful music Sir George Grove said that Mendelssohn had 
‘‘brought the fairies into the orchestra and fixed them there.” And, coming 
right down to it, none may deny the piece its bristling imagery, gaiety, and 
romance. Yet it is possible that Grove, on making the statement, overlooked 
completely the fact that Weber had “brought fairies into the orchestra” some 
time before Mendelssohn turned the trick; in January, 1826, to be exact, when 
he first put pen to paper on behalf of Oberon. Furthermore, the opera was 
completed in April of that year, several months before Mendelssohn’s Overture. 

The Scherzo (Allegro vivace, G minor, 3/8) comes between the first and 
second acts of the play. It is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, ketdedrums, and strings. The section has 
two main subjects, the first — carrying a subsidiary one — is announced by the 
wood winds at the beginning, and the second by the strings in unison. 


R. c. B. 





Gian-Carlo Menotti 

born: MILAN, ITALY, JULY 7, I9II. 

Menotti represents something of a phenomenon in American music; 
before he was twenty -six he had completed, and seen produced, an 
opera {''Amelia Goes to the BalV*^ of such sparkling gaiety and 
charm that it disarmed all criticism , — ^John Tasker Howard. 


Overture to the Opera "'The Old Maid and the ThieT’ 

1r. Menotti composed his first opera — a “childhood venture” — when he was 
even, in Italy. The second was Amelia Goes to the Ball, The Old Maid and 
\€ Thief was his third. A fourth was The Island God and a fifth. The Medium, 
or all these he provided his own librettos. Amelia Goes to the Ball was 
roduced under the aegis of the Curtis Institute of Music, in Philadelphia, and 
roduced in New York at the New Amsterdam Theater on Apr. 11, 1937. 
he Island God was commissioned by the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
hich produced it on Feb. 20, 1942. His latest opera The Medium, the result 
a commission from the Alice M. Ditson Fund, was given its premiere at the 
rander Matthews Hall on May 8, 1946. 

The story of The Old Maid and the Thief revolves about three main char- 
ters, Miss Todd, an old maid; Laetitia, her servant; and Bob, a handsome 
lung tramp. There is also Miss Pinkerton, another old maid, who is the town 
>ssip. 

Bob, seeking a handout at Miss Todd’s house, makes a very favorable im- 
ession, first on the servant and then on Miss Todd. Pity and a variety of 
der reasons — deeper rooted — ^prompt the women to shelter him. He is ex- 
lined off to Miss Pinkerton as a cousin, and this is satisfactory to Bob, who 
5t does not seem to care. 

Miss Pinkerton rushes in with the information that a desperado has broken 
1 in a near-by county and is believed to be hiding in the town. Of course, 
i two women who harbor him think Bob is the man, but they like having 
n around, so they say nothing to him about the escape. They dance attend- 
ee on him, even to providing him with what has always been a tabu in 
ss Todd’s house, liquor. What is more, they steal it, because they just could 
t be seen walking into, a liquor store, you know. Of course, everyone in the 
iience is certain that Bob is not the desperado, even though he later proves 
innocence to the maid, anyway. 

Vfter a night of solitary tippling, he resolutely announces his departure, 
ss Todd — with romance fleeing — threatens, she storms, she will call the 
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police and rushes out to do so. And Boh, realist tli.it he is, j'ivks the house clean 
o£ all valuables and, with Lactitia as cumpanioti, strikes out h.r other p.irts. 

The score contains two particularly gtaid arias, k.ietin.t's "Ste.il Me, Sweet 
Thief” and Bob’s “I Must Wander Again.” I'he music is melodious and 
effervescent, generally of the opera-butfa jH-rsu.isiotv. not wltliout, however, 
some incursions into a more modern idiom. 

The Old Maid and the Thief was commissioned hv the N.ition.il Broad- 
casting Company as a “radio opera.” It was first performed on the .lir on 
Apr. 24, 1939, and made an immediate success. I lowever. the Overture was not 
written until later, and it obtained its [ircmiere when the 1 tiihuielphia Opera 
Company gave the opera its initial stage prcscniaiion. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti comes of a family of musiciaas. As a rhikl he Umk part 
in many chamber-music sessions with his brotlicrs aiut sisirts irii of them. 
His mother was his first teacher, aiul his early rraittiiig ilir classical; 

he recalls that his mother used to teach dte olt! (tregorian ctianH iti the local 
peasants. Mr. Menotti has reversed a usual pmmiurr in diaf hr came to this 
country to complete his musical education. In hr rmittln! .n the Curds 
Institute of Music, where he studied ctan{Hisidt>n with Scalrro, He has 

lived in this country ever since. 

A Guggenheim h\'llowship, recently awarded, svill rnahlr him lo comj¥)ie 
another comic opera The I^ist Superman, alnan a gi$l sshti \rrk^* .1 primitive 
hero, finds him in India, and brings the [ua/c with hrr New 


e., ». 

Suite from the Ballet "\Sebastian’' 


This Suite stems from the sctire Mr. Menuui wrutr ha lUr halirt Srhuimn, 
produced by the Ballet Internatuinal at the luirntatuaial Ihrjiri, in Novem- 
ber, 1944. The comjKiscr was also rcsptnisihlr tui rhr -Arnanti «»l ttir llatkl, a 
talc of magic rites, sujiersiition, and witkhtralt in iHinirniih Vrnicc, 

Edward Catoii composed the cliorcography; Utivrr Siinili dr'.igiiril fitr 
and the costumes were done by Milena. 

The Suite consists of five sccti<»m, 'dnfrot]ti4-tit*n/‘ 'li.in'attdlr.’* 

Fight,” '*Q)rtcgc,” and “Pavane,” l‘Nj»ertly annlniting rlrniniu. i»l t«ifh tradi- 
tional and modern styles, die score is e^jiccialfy tonrlol and vivniK urilirsiraid. 

Mr. Meiiotti’s mastery of such a rintr-hunuied drvi^r , 0 * a ingat** is con- 
vincingly illustrated in the sccthm “Strrri Idghf/’ whnr hr it to a 

sparkling and rhythmically energetic priitfitypr rif f|ir *aagr a-ififiii, fnir all ill 
present-day pace and style the music, in gennal, nut l.ok a gt .tirlii!, cine 
might say, medieval atmosphere. Nor docs it want niitaiona! mtrmity. 

The Sehastiun Suite received its first cotueit pnluiinainr liv die Ptiiitwr- 
monic-Symphony at the Lcwisofin Stadmm on Aug. Alrs.aiiikr 

Smallens conducting. 



n. e. i* 




Nikolai Miaskowsky 


born: novogeorgievsky, apr. 20, 1881. 

Hhe power and action of this music come from its dynamic idiom, 
which one could ascribe to a state of anxiety of various degrees and 
colorings: from timorous apprehension to dread of the immobility 
of nature, of its terrifying silence and menace . — Igor Glebov. 


5ymphony No. 2 1 

prolific of Soviet composers, Miaskowsky baiHes attempts to classify 
as symphonist. His early compositions moved a Russian critic to label him 
oiily successor of Moussorgsky and Tschaikowsky.” Then the 
of sharp individuality in color or technic served to shift attention to 
fj^skowsky’s grasp of form. He was grouped with the “absolutists.” The 
of macabre moods in the Sixth Symphony seemed to indicate a trend 
the “symbolism of death.” Miaskowsky was now dubbed a “modern 
i^^^ical Dostoevsky.” The Eighth Symphony dispersed the gloom with its 
^nicking folk themes, and the Ninth and Tenth, in light, unaffected vein, 
>j: 3 ^iirmed the change. 

It is said that with his Twelfth Symphony Miaskowsky frankly attested faith 
. the October Revolution through an avowed tribute to “the Soviet village.” 
He formerly somber and aloof composer had been swept into the whirling 
Lrrent of the new society. Still, Nicolas Slonimsky associated him with the 
oscow, or romantic, school of Soviet music, i.e.^ with the older generation 
presented by Ippolitoif-Ivanoff, Gliere, Vasilenko, Gnessin, rather than with 
e younger and more dynamic set in Leningrad, recognizing, however, that 
iaskowsky had discarded his “inherent romanticism” and “switched over to 
viet thematics.” As for Miaskowsky’s own esthetic credo in symphonic 
•iting, he proclaimed it in 1939 in reply to critics who were hailing his 
fiteenth Symphony as a testament of good cheer: 

Vtany commend my Fifteenth Symphony for its cheerfulness and its lyrical feeling. 
^ such things do not constitute the language that I seek to express as a musical 
^tor of our day. I do not know what this language should be, and I hold no 
in the matter of its creation. Neither folk song nor the melodies of cities 
^ He the sole ingredients of the language used by Soviet realism, 

"Miaskowsky dedicated his Sixteenth Symphony to Soviet fliers, and his 
^^teenth to the twentieth anniversary of the October Revolution. In both, the 
^ feeling is again a dominant feature. 
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In his Twenty-first Symphony Miaskovvsky h.is c\itU-mlv tcstitm-il the trend 
first manifested in the Eighth, where he utilizeil tolk tliciucs, tiuuigti without 
tossing them bodily into the symphonic fabric. In .i cumtmmic.uum to The 
Netv Yor\ Times ' 'ikt comjxiscr Serge Prokoiietf creditn! Mi.iskovvsky with 
aiding in the discovery of a hitherto untapjK'd vein ot folk liiusic in <me of the 
small Caucasian republics. The Symphony is lused in p.nt t.n fr.ignients of this 
native material. 

Miaskowsky’s symphonies vary ctnisitlcrahly in Iriiitcfn stiinr lieing {jf 
standard four-movement duration, others of liltle !n«»rr than full si/e overture 
length. The Twenty-first, one of the shortest, is in tme nuivniirni. 1‘hough t 
central theme unites the symphony, or **Sympiuuiv i’ant.tsv, iriiipn anil fediug 
shift in clearly defined divisions. The chief tlicine, waMv rrcogni/etl by in 
wide-spaced intervals, is built up with dratiuric lorcr. An iiuriHhiiinut in fugal 
form precedes the main Allegro theme, followed hv a s!*iw episodr, iticu a 
section in scherzo style, and finally the rccapitulaimn. 

The Twenty-first Symphony brought Miaskuwskv. wlm foul earlier bea 
made Honored Artist of the Soviet Ihtion, the Siahii Music Prize. 
Alexander Hauck had led the work! premiere in the I sihaikmvsky Cloncert 
Hall in Moscow on Nov. 16, PHO. A Lcningrati irtlotmatur fi41owrif in the 
spring of 1941, the occasion being a series of coin errs rrvirwnig Koviei Sym» 
phonic Music. Prokoficfl rc[>orted that tlnring the war Nhaskinsshv tlevcifecl 
himself to composition, “with all the passion ol a pv,it anna/* Svmphonics 
Nos. 22 and 23, composed partly in Mc»scow %hrhrr*H have twii com* 

pleted, along with two string quartets amt a sotrauna, 

Bernard Herrmann conducted the American prmnrtr ut SvnipliiUiy No. 21 
with the Columbia Broadcasting Symplumy on Ang. as part of a 

Russian-American Festival cjf Music emphasi/tui; *’whar the nnnlrrn Soviet 
composers arc doing in war titncA 

Howard Barlow conducted the first American tom rit |»rdfiunaiiie with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony on Nov. S, i'd.!. 

Li 8» 




Darius Milhaud 

born: AIX, inU)VEN€Kj FRANCE, SEPT. 4, 1892. 




springing from a muioe lyricism, his music always sings. Whether 
he composes a fircHUt opera or a iwo-page song, this singing quality 
is paramount. The music flows so rationally that it seems to have 
been improvised rather than com pose J^sXakon Copland, 


"Suite Symphonique,” No. 2, from Paul Claudel’s play 
"Protee” ("Proteus”) 

L Ouvcftufc, II. Preiiuic ct I’uguc. HI. Pastorale. IV. Nocturne, V. Finale. 

CoNsisTiNc; ov live pieces drawn from Mr. Milhaiurs incidental music to Paul 
Cdaudel’s inytliical fantasy, the Suite Symphoniijue, No. 2, was first (>erformed 
in Paris on Oct. 2*4, Pi2tl, at one of the Oaicerts (adonne directed by (Jal)riel 
Piernc. It was iiurotiuced to America by Pierre Monteux at a concert of the 
Boston Symjdnmy Orchestra on A[>r, 22, P421. Of both the play and the music, 
Mr. Milhaud communicates the following: 

Paul ClautlrPs Protee is a satyric drama, a strong mixture of truculent gaiety and 
poetry. I wrote tlirrc ddleirnt versions for the play, the first in 1913 after a meeting 
with Clauiirl at I Iclleran, (iernumy, when he had just finished writing This 
was for chorus and tirchrstra, consisting merely of pieces necessary to the drama. 

In 1916 the actor (#cmirr planned a |)efformance of Protie in a circus, and I 
rea'ored the musk for small cifchcsira, Wlicn the I'h^aire au Vaudeville prcxluced 
lyric works in Protie was announced (at: pf<Hluciioa, I was asked to develop 
the music, adil some preludes, and use a larger orchestra. But the Th<$;ltre did not 
continue, and it was imt till later on that Pratie was finally produced in certain 
universities, anuing them tifouingeu ( Holland), the Sorhonne (Paris), and the 
University of Ckneva, 

I’hc Suite is made up of five pieces from my last version. The set consists of 
an *‘Ouvefture'* in a tango habanera rhythm; a **Prflu<tc*" (very fast) and **Fuguc’^ 
(for brasses, with the rest <»f the orchestra sustaining them), a ^'Pastorale,** using the 
rhythm a '*N«'H;:iurtie” in 5/H time, winch has also l>een use<l for a piano-and- 
violin piece called *1^ Ptintemps,** and a *‘t* inale/* of a strong and bright character. 

CdaudrPs dramatic |'Kiem has !>ecu dcscrilKrd as tkpicting ‘‘with touching 
pathos and lyt ic expressttm the liojxfless love of the oUl man Proteus for a young 
girl. I’herc is a satiric strain, tcKi, a mockery that assails the unhappy swain frmn 
all sides, even from the biials of the air attd the seals of the sea.‘* In Creek 
mythology, Prtifrtii was an old pH»|diet who dwelt in an island cave in the 
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Aegean Sea and tended the sea god Poseidon s ‘licril” oi seals. He cmiki change 
himself into any beast or clement; hence ilie atlieenve “ptuieaii;* 

There is some picturesque background to the .SViire Ntc 2| that 

Mr. Milhaud has modestly retrained from ci»miiunuiaftng. In fart, its world 
premiere at the Concerts Q)lonnc was stancihing t4 a histtmc mxAsmiu since it 
involved two phenomena rare in concert hail antuU an appeal tu the |iolicc 
and an attempt to arrest a music critic. M. Ihcrnc hat! tiiiishrd ctnutiiciing 
Bach’s Bramienburg Concerto No. S. The audience sat thrmtgh if wiih rnmlel 
calm and absorption. Nothing suggestet! an itnpeiuling nplieavat. 't’hcn came 
Mr. Milhaud’s innocently entitled novelty. At iitsi there were 4»iilv iiulignant 
mutters. But a chorus of sharp jeers bnrke out at ihr eiu! *4 the “C Hiverinrer 
After the “Prelude” and “Fugue” the hissing anti whisthiig were so loticl that 
M. Piernc lowered his baton and aj^pealcti lor i|uirr. “Ilr so gitoil as to aiitlicirke 
us to continue the program as printed,” he beggril. Ihr plea tell on ttral can 
The hooting only increased, completely drtiwinng oiit what hiave applause 
came from the Milhaud wing. 

Finally, the police were callctl in, Ibc halctuiv Lsutesi^if wnr cleared cif 
dissenters, and a dramatic attempt at the foruhir irrunval t4 a iuiic was mack 
His lender feelings affronted by the musa*. M. lU.naMur m| Er A/rVinirr/ was 
in the vanguard of the rebels. “I was on the jHJUit %4 taring tiehveird m the 
secular arm charged with the cxjuilsitm of the hrtetu*,/* hr irtaird in hii 
column of Oct. IK “when our cminenr ctillcagnr, M. Paul Siudav, valiantly 
intervened, attesting the indisputable right of evnv fiamri lu luanitrsl his 
opinion, and thus succcs.sfuliy appeasing the guaidtan tier peace. ” M. Ilram 
cour was not to be cheated of his revenge. ”l svill tu*i lumut tins piulnl piece of 
insanity with an analysis,” he alHrmcd haughtdv. ”h hnv» iiivtat, and grossly 
blustering.” He gave tlte nurnlH^r of those applmdnig as a scant two clo^.cfi» 
describing the rest as “openly expressing thru rxasprration/’ fir qiuifri! from 
the program that the music was intended to ‘httina rate a irp.isi ul srah, a kind 
of nocturnal bacchanalc ctnnpfiutuled <4 silence.” StcK %M. ihaiaoin coriimentcd 
parenthetically: “Would that the gtnls had seen lit to irplair this nnparatktcd 
chaos of noise with silence.” M. Brancemr could atsu fuss ni punt. 

At the Q,)nccrt Oolonac of the foihiwing SaiUfday, Ua. M. ihrrnr saw fit 
to rc{x:at the Suite Symphonhfue. Hie hall wa% i.itiiiiird, t ‘urtfeniv seekers 
flocked to the event, cx|>ccting to witness fresh rxplosimis *4 frrhng, Hiw limc 
Pierre de Lapommeraye went as representanve of l.r Minr^ird {a t% not known 
whether M. Brancour again atictidetl =m an uiioifiii4| ^ap.iutvl. 

“Let me report at once,” wrote M. Laficniniinayr iot NMV.rfid*rr 'h "’that there 
was no demonstration. Hewever, we wvte noW” i.!i%tiniriitrd In, ihr I'lrogiati 
on M. Milhaud’s polytonality.” Of this \imimnl m.icr” {JrJdr r#ir/irreirif} 
tlie MSnestrd reviewer wrote: 
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The composer had the ironic idea oi parodying a classical fugue with the trom- 
bones. llic opening, frankly amusing in its coarse gaiety, gets complicated with 
mingled tonalities. Detects arise, as in Hcckmesser's song in Die Melstersinger. 
It is ihcit that it crosses the frontiers oi the possible and cacophony takes over, 
prolonged and paitduL One leaves all this with a vile headache, scarcely scK>thed by 
the oasis freshness of tlic ‘'Pastorale/' 

If Mr. Milhaud was at all put out by the reviews of Messrs. Brancour and 
Lapomrucrayc, he probably consoled liimself with the thought that earlier 
French critics liad used lauguage uo less devastating about the First Symphony 
of another youitg iircbraiul of music- Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Dcs{Htc the early blasts against it, the Suite Symp/ionujue was widely jKr- 
formed in tltc early twctuics, Mr. Milhaud himself comlucting it several times 
at the Otiiccrts PasdeltHip (Ihtris), as well as iu Brussels, Amsterdam, London, 
Berlin, and Prague. Both Willem Mengclhcrg and Serge Koussevitzky directed 
k in FAircjpe. Shortly after Pierre Mouteux brought it intt) the repertory of the 
Boston Symphony, FVcilcrick Stock added it to tliat of the Cdticago Symphony 
Orchestra, 

The Suite Symphonii/ue is dedicatcti to Albaac Magnurd, a lonely French 
composer of tiuiet, peaceful temperament, who was slain by the Oermans on 
Sept. X l‘d 4 , in a stubhoim defence tk liis country house at Bart>n (C)lse). The 
work is scored for three flutes (tltird flute interchangeable with piccolo), two 
oboes, English horn, two ilaritiets, bass clarinet, four bassoons, four horns, 
three trumpets, iluee irmnlamcs, bass iul)a, tympani, Inuss drum, tambourine, 
cymbals, triangle, Imut, celesta, liarp, and strings, 

Paul Cdaudcl was one <»f three significant F'rcnch [)octs in Milhaud’s career. 
P(K:t airti composer wtirkcd ttjgctlier in the F'rcnch legation in Rio dc Janeiro 
from l^d? Pd*^. Between diplomatic assigtiments they collaborated on works 
for the theater. lutati Milhaud s ovvti atlmissioa, one gathers that (dautlel intro- 
duced him to a new tnttlook tin art, one that was “alive and sane.” Previously, 
Milhattd had set verses Ity I’rancis |animcs, who apparently exerted a strong 
inllucncc in tlrawmg hint away frtirti the impressionism ami symhfdism long 
prevalent in f’retkh art. “l‘hc verse of jarnmes,” Milhaud coulides, “led me out 
of die sytnhcilisis* fog aiui revealed tti me a new worhl to he captured, merely 
by opening ernes eyes.” Unlike Alexander, Milhaud has always managet! to 
find new worlds “to be t apuned/' His collected works rcatl like a combitual 
Baedeker aiul seven arts iompetuiium, with Brazil, ancient (ircece. New York 
niglit dubs, shimmies, ja/z, Russian ballet, Aeschylus, and C^hrisitiphcr Oi- 
lumlius incimled, 

llie modernist port Jeati ( vocteati etiters Milhautl’s Parnassian trinity as a 
sort; of publicity agent and patron saint of Six, Despite Milhauds rejieated 
efiorts to mitiitm/e the importance and unity of the group, “The Six” are a 
cardinal number in the Milhatul register. F'rance s I.es Six arc distantly related 
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to “The Five” of Russian nationalist music. Eric Satie jinnctl 1 4icteaii in offer- 
ing shrewd counsel to the group of young rcln^s against Debussy and Franci, 
The six consisted of Milhaud, Honegger, Tailleterrr, Poulenc, Durey, and 
Auric. They followed no one program, tluuigh with varying degrees they 
stressed simplicity and brevity, recoiled from Dcfnissyan itnpicssitmisrn and 
Franckian romanticism, and exploited fresh iilimtiaiic itiafcrial, like jar/« 
Custom and convention were anathema to this smitfr Jrs' PHmvfmx femes 

Possibly the numeral originated in t!ie pttblicatioa id' an t>iniiitiiis album 
containinga piece of music by each of the six. In any case. I Iniii < Alirt, writing 
in Comoedia on Jan. 1, 1920, greeted the compiser sryiri .is rhr harbingers cif a 
“renaissance of French music.'' The article Ihuc rhr ritir "Lrs Russes et 
les Six Fran^ais.” 

Milhaud told Olio Downes in the course of an intrrvirw in fuh% 


They had no single direction, since each, frotn the Itridnnitig, was a dilferent 
individuality, strongly distinguished from the orlirrs. 1‘aih lias gtinr in hii lupat 
direction. But as regards public estimate of our f can irll vou fhai we have 

had recently our twentieth anniversary of the gos'ifr aui! ten vrais ago wr had a 
tenth anniversary. ... I do not iK'lieve tiiat slogans or thrours or evni verv im» 
portant exterior events ever stem a creative artist's outpui ii»r a considrrafde Imglli 
of time. Creation is his instinctive way of rxprrsstng huiisrh. . , . 

Thus Honegger perserves in iiis cnergetk licvcK-jnnrni. The of hh 

style as he progresses is notable. . . . ISmlrtic, .is v«i! •aiirlv kionv, wat a former 
pupil of Ricardo Vine?., and a virtuoso. Hr h.is tmitr.l rhn .u.oiiijiltshmrnt to 
effective u,se in former seasons in Iris very siiurv.iu! n.n, m-, sviifi I'lrttr H.rrnac, 
the programs of which, Irecausc of their «irigiit.ihiy aitd ininrst, h.tvr had wide 
patronage in France and all Eurojic. Choral umtjH.si(u.n Iras rcrttily rngaqd 
Auric. An a cappdla Mass is a striking amtnlHttioti. 

Charming Germaine laillcfcrrc has Ireroitic Nfadattir Ijit;raf, ssite atui mother, 
but has not lost the freshness of feeling in her intiso, and h.n svtitirtr .1 g««Kl jy 
for the films and also for orchestra. Durey has trot minr out ot hi'i irtontirtit, so far 
as composition is concerned. Hut he and the oilirts .4 thr "S„" !,.,d paurd a.mwBy, 
arti.sticaUy speaking, years ago. 

Auric has sfjccializcd much in film iirnsu. <4 wfiii fi i fioirg^jer and mvirU' have 
also compo.scd a great deal. ' 

Discussing the many^sklcti art of Mrlhaud its lotn and vrm. its satire 

and buffooncry-Mr. Downes .SjH-cuIaied in Ins attiHr .m wlnHi ,4 the many 
Milhauds expres.scd in the cornpiser's imiltrfanmis works was rhr "cssetttid 

Milhaud.” He wrote: 


For tltis laconic wdio dtirs not prrfrnd ta 

prophecy may well be what Ilettry Ihumhv, mur 
follower of the romantic tradition. who%r unm^: oUm 


hr g4y nf jtr capafifc 
dr^iiilird him Irittg: *‘i 

4 Sllti idk 
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gious feeling wliich is likewise found in Honegger, but which is entirely foreign to 
the preoccupations of tlic other musicians of the so-called “Group of Six.” 


Milhaud's onc-act opera MeJee, for which his wife wrote the book, enjoys the 
double distinction of being tlie Second World War's first new opera and the 
last opera to be givcti in a free Paris. The Nazis occupied the capital six days 
after tiie first performance on June 8, 1940. 

Ju. B. 


"'Saudades do Brazil"' 

MilhacuAs stosioAL lucnujrics of Brazil grew out of a two-year sojourn in 
Rio de Jancirtj as attache of tlu* P'renclt legation. Paul Cdautlcl, the French poet, 
was also on the staff. During tlucsc years, 1917 and l9ltS, nuisician and poet 
collaboratcil on works tor the tlteatcr between tlicir diplomatic assignments. 
Milhaud also matlc lus stay worth wlulc hy a close study ami absorption of the 
musical culture tlie country. Wlien lie returned to Paris in 1921, he set down 
his itnprcssujns of tlie lirazilian capital in a dance series called Saudadcs do 
Brazil, 

Ihesc saudadc^' i»r souvetiirs cemsisted t>f att overture and twelve slioit 
pieces, llic jirrmiere occurred later that year at the Theatre dcs Cliamps- 
Blysccs. 'Id Maiinnir (iedsdunanu, wlto conducted, the composer wrote that 
the dances were “mcnuiry ccltocs*‘ <if his musical experiences in Brazil, evoca- 
tions id nUKid atui attiuispltere, ucH arratigcmctus or syntheses <if actual folk 
themes. It was at Mr. ( rolsclunann’s suggestion tliat the pieces, originally for 
piano, were circhcstratcd for the use of the lane I'ullcr Ballets. 

I’hc com|Kwcr himself int rodtued excerpts from his suite to America in 1923 
when he aiiiJcarcd as guest c<uuiucu»r of ilic Philadelphia Orchestra. He tlicn 
infttrmed Lawrence (ultuan, t!ic progratu anttotator, that he “desireil tliat these 
compositions Ik regarded not as reprtHluctltms of actual dances, but as nmsic 
suggcstrtl liy the tiancr rhythms td Brazil in tlie main by tangtj rhytlutis.” 
The Saudiidf^ were to lie rritariled as a kind of ctimptjsiie portrait of the dances, 
**to sotne extent idealtzcd/* 

Mr. Milluuul also pointed out that compjsers Itavc always been influenced hy 
the dances of their p^riotl and place Bach by the sarabaiule and gavotte, 
Mozart by the minuet, Sclnflnl atul Oimpin by the waltz, Stravinsky by rag» 
time. “So the younger mrti among contemporary composers,” he ctmtinunl, 
“have logically itseti the rlnihms of tlie tango and fox trot as suggestive jnitterns 
ft^r their music.” 

As tlieir titles wuuld indicate, the secthins nf the Saudddey do Brazil arc 
intended to <lrpict separate districts, or tjuariicry, of Rita tic Janeiro. l*he twelve 
districts and their respective scitiotis folhiw in this order: (1) “Soroctabo”; 
(2) “Boiafogti”; (i) “Lcinc”; (4) “i^eipacabana”; (5) “Ipanema”; (6) “Gavea”; 
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(7) “Corcovado”; (8) “Tijuca”; (9) “Sumare”; (10) “Paineras”; (11) “Laren- 
jeiras”; and (12) “Paysandu.” The score calls for two flutes, two oboes, English 
horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, two trombones, 
tympani, bass drum, cymbals, snare drum, tambourine, triangle, and strings. 

L. B. 

"Suite provengale” 

Anime. Tres modere. Vif. Modere. Vif. Modere. Vi£. Lent. Vif. 

Composed during the summer of 1936, the Suite provenqale was premiered in 
September of that year at a concert of the annual Modern Music Festival in 
Venice. Milhaud directed and was again the conductor when the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra placed it in its repertory in December, 1940; the San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Illinois orchestras having already added it to theirs. The Suite 
had earlier made the rounds of the European capitals. Written for two flutes, 
two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, three trum- 
pets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, percussion, and strings, the score bears a 
dedication to “M. D. M.” Since Milhaud’s wife, the French actress and librettist 
of his opera Medee, is named Madeleine, it is safe to assume the initials are Eers. 

Much of Milhaud’s variegated music stems from the region of his birth. 
Some have even traced certain lyrical traits to the influence of Provencal folk 
songs. Before the outbreak of the Second World War Milhaud frequently 
retired to Aix-en-Provence to work on his latest score. There it was, in Novem- 
ber and December, 1939, after two months of inertia following the beginning 
of hostilities, that he composed his Symphony for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

In writing the Suite provencde Milhaud said he employed “popular folk airs 
from the Provence of the eighteenth century,” some of which he found among 
the works of the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century French composer 
Andre Campra, who, like himself, was born (1660) in Aix-en-Provence. The 
tunes, mostly in the markedly song-and-dance spirit of folk music, are briefly 
treated in a rapid sequence culminating in a broad vif section in 3/8 time, 
where the full orchestra is put to brilliant use. 

When Milhaud conducted the Boston Symphony, the program contained 
three of his compositions, each representing a separate style. This led Grosvenor 
Cooper in Modern Music to speak of “Three Milhauds.” One number. Cor- 
tege funebre, expressed the Milhaud of somber, tragic vein, the same Milhaud, 
i.e., who had supplied music for Paul Claudel’s translations of Aeschylus. 
Another piece, the Fantaisie pastorale, proclaimed Milhaud “the mature master 
of intimate lyricism born of a chamber-music attitude.” In a totally different 
category was the Suite provenqale. This reflected the Milhaud reveling in a 
“not displeasing boisterousness and a frank acceptance of rhythm, color, and 
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tunefulness, all of a sort sure to have popular appeal.” Here was a “certain 
unsophisticated quality too frequently absent from recent French light music.” 


L. B. 

"'Suite frangaise'’ 

Originally written for band, Suite francaise was given its world premiere on 
the Mall in Central Park on June 13, 1945, at the opening concert of the 
Goldman Band’s summer season. Edwin Franko Goldman conducted. In a 
prefatory note to the band score Mr. Milhaud writes: 

The parts are not difficult to play either melodically or rhythmically and use 
only the average ranges for the instruments. For a long time I have had the idea 
of writing a composition fit for higLschool purposes, and this was the result. In the 
bands, orchestras, and choirs of American high schools, colleges, and universities 
where the youth of the nation are found, it is obvious that they need music of their 
time, not too difficult to perform, but nevertheless keeping the characteristic idiom 
of the composer. 

In its subsequent orchestral arrangement, the Suite was heard the following 
month, on July 29, at the Lewisohn Stadium, on a Philharmonic-Symphony 
program conducted by Maurice Abravanel. Concerning the material used in 
his Suite, Mr. Milhaud added the following information: 

The five parts of the “Suite” are named after French provinces, the very ones in 
which the American and Allied armies fought together with the French under- 
ground for the liberation of my country: Normandy, Brittany, Ile-de-France (of 
which Paris is the center), Alsace-Lorraine, and Provence. 

I used some folk tunes of these provinces. I wanted the young Americans to hear 
the popular melodies of those parts of France where their fathers and brothers 
fought to defend the country from the German invaders, who in less than seventy 
years have brought war, destruction, cruelty, torture, murder three times to the 
peaceful and democratic people of France. 

The Suite was recently performed by the Minneapolis and Chicago Symphony 
Orchestras (Nov. 18 and 25, 1945, respectively). It lasts about fifteen minutes, 
and the movements are marked: 1. “Normandie”: Anime; 11. “Bretagne”: 
Lent; III. “Ile-de-France”: Vif; IV. “Alsace-Lorraine”: Lent, and V. “Pro- 
vence”: Anime. The manuscript bears the closing inscription, “Mills, 
December, 1944,” the allusion being to Mills College, Oakland, California. 


L. B. 
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“Le Bal martiniquais” 

I. Chanson creole. II. Biguine. 

Shortly after the French West Indies were liberated in 1943, Mr. Milhaud 
received a sheaf of poems from the Governor of Martinique hymning the 
people’s joy over their recovered freedom. Along with the verses came several 
old folk tunes of the island dependency to which they had been adapted. From 
this collection Mr. Milhaud made a little suite for piano and voice, calling it 
La liberation des Antilles. 

The composer has given the authors the following information: 

It was the collection of these tunes on which I had just worked that gave me the 
idea of a two-piano work entitled he Bal martiniquais. I thought these two pieces 
could be orchestrated. As a matter of fact, following the Suite Frangaise which is 
based on French folk tunes, it makes a normal suite to end my little jantaisie on folk 
tunes of the French Empire. 





Douglas Moore 

born: CUTCNOOtn-., LONC; ISLAND, N. Y., AUG. 10, 1893- 

Moore s fntisic $s t'le^sswtd in 4*/)’/c*~'ii/ its best whtrn it is attempting 
to depits a definite program. Moore's touch is light and deft; his 
music hits spari^ie and sting; it is of a wide popular appeal without 

resorting to ehedpncss.-^\)t\vm 1{wen. 


'In Memoriam'' 

CoMiHisKD niiuN<; the summer <»f 1*)43, this work is in A-R-A form. The first 
section, a passacaglia, is basetl on a series <d lutrmonic progressions. Tlicre arc 
three variaii<ms, in tlic last of which tlic music rises to an impressive climax. 
The miikllc srctitai is free, a recitative of dramatic intent. The third section is 
a recapituiathm of tlic first with the exception tluu the climax, though of greater 
impact, leads to a ecaicluding passage, sulHlued and mournful. 

Mr. Moore says of lus etnnp<isiti<m, “It is dedicated to those who die young 
aiul s{K*aks of the hitterness tif youtli cut down in its prime, the irrcconcilalilc 
k)ss to us and to them. I’he. first and last {larts consist of a dirge of mounting 
intensity, llic mkhile section is a solilotjay in which youtli is imagined as 
sjieaking with longing for familiar things now lost.” 

Educated at Hotchkiss School aiul Yale University, Douglas Moore studied 
music with Ihiratio Parker and David Stanley Smith. After serving in the 
Navy during tlie I'irst World War, he tcKik instructicm fmm Vincent dlady in 
Paris, lunrsi Rlodi in Ulevclaiul, and whth Nadia Boulanger, again in Paris, 
as the rcsttlt of witmiag a Pulit/er hcllowship. 

He jtnnetl the music faculty of Uolumhia University and in P)28 was 
appointed an asstHiair professor. In PH4 hr received a (ruggenheim Fellowship, 
whicli lie cnpnTi! dming a year's salihaticak Suhseiiucntly, lie returned to 
Uolumtha and in P^4C} became lieatl of the music department, succectiing 
Dankd Crregeiry Mascau 

Mr, Moore has written several orchestral works, notalily Four Museum Pieces 
(originally for orgati, later transcrihetl for tircliestra). The Ihigeant of P, 1\ 
Ikirnum, the symplionic jioem Moby l)iel{, the Symphony of Autumn, and 
OiHrtiifT on an Amrritan If me. ! Ir lias conifioseil charnlier music, the grand 
opera IF/ii>r IfTVigo t!ie “hilk opera” The Devil and Daniel Webster, and a 
considerable iitimlier of tahrr pieers. 

Invited bv the late Lawrence Cfilman to explain his Symphony of Autumn 
for the readers of the iWrr V'or^’ Herald Tribune (May 17, 1P41), he expressed 
his artistic credo in the following svords: 
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I feel very strongly that we are all of us overconscious today of the problems of 
idiom and esthetics. Most of us compose under the deadly fear of being either not 
modern enough or too modern. Too many of us worry about whether our music is 
properly a reflection of American, or suitably international, in order to please what- 
ever faction impresses us most. The particular ideal which I have been striving to 
attain is to write music which will not be self-conscious with regard to idiom, and 
will reflect the exciting quality of the life, the traditions, and country which I feel 
all about me- 


Modest Moussorgsky 

Born: karevo, Ukraine, Russia, mar. 28, 1835. died: st. Petersburg, mar. 28, 1881. 

Life, wherever it is shown; truth, however bitter; speaking out 
boldly, frankly, point-blank to men — that is my aim. . . . / am a 
realist in the higher sense — that is, my business is to portray the soul 
of man in all its profundity . — Moussorgsky. 


''A Night on Bald Mountain/" Fantasy for Orchestra 

Cjedeonov, director o£ the Imperial Theater, hit upon a great plan during the 
winter of 1871-1872; he invited Cui, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Mous- 
sorgsky to compose jointly the score for an opera Mlada, a fairy tale. The parts 
assigned to Moussorgsky consisted of music for several folk scenes, a procession, 
and another scene of high fantasy “The Sacrifice to the Black Goat on Bald 
Mountain.” 

The composer, several years before, had done some sketches for piano and 
orchestra titled St. John's Eve, which it is said he revised for orchestra and 
chorus. That venture, unhappily for Moussorgsky, fell through. A later oppor- 
tunity to locate the number came in 1877 with his work on the opera (which 
he never finished) The Fair at Sorochintsk^ An intermezzo, “The Dream of the 
Peasant Lad,” was considered the ideal place for it. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff, after the death of Moussorgsky, undertook the task of 
revising the music, retaining the composer’s argument: 

Subterranean din of supernatural voices. Appearance of Spirits of Darkness, 
Followed by that of the god Tchernobog. Glorification of the Black God, The Black 
Mass. Witches’ Sabbath, interrupted at its height by the sounds of the far-off bell 
3 f the little church in a village. It disperses the Spirits of Darkness. Daybreak. 

The Bald Mountain referred to is Mt. Triglav, near Kiev, Russia. The 
.egendary Witches’ Sabbath is there held annually on St. John’s Night, June 24, 
lie Feast of St. John the Baptist. The Black God, Tchernobog, as a black goat, 
presides over the revelry in this peculiar association of witchcraft and religion. 
Devils, witches, sorcerers, sorceresses, and all other evil spirits join in the 
‘estivities on this night of nights when they are all “especially malignant.” 

Dedicated to Vladimir Stassov, the piece is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two 
>boes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, 
>ass tuba, kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, tam-tam, bell in D, and the usual 
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“Pictures at an Exhibition” 

YT Tutisci'ibcd fof* ofckcstfiX by biiiuiiit 

Promenade. The Gnome. Old thistle. Tuilrtirs, Hydlo- Polish Oxcart 
Ballet of Chicks in Ticir Shells. Saimie! <i..Uir(ilwt>: .nui Sehmujie. 
Limoges: The Market Place. Cai-icotuhs (Coti imutuis m Itngu.i, mortua). 
The Hut on Fowl’s Legs (Baba |aga) • Wiichrs' Krvrliy. riie Great tiMe 
at Kiev. 

Victor Hartmann, prominent Russian painter aiut areluirci wlm was tn 
intimate friend of Moussorgsky’s, died in IH# at ihr age i4 ftiifty*’itine» Tl^ 
composer visited an exhibition of the artists water ainl drawingi^ held 

at the Academy of Arts, vSt. Petersburg, sitortly alter I lafimariti^s death, ProRi 
that visit grew a resolve to set to music, as it were, ten i4 the fnciures in the 
form of a piano suite, as a memorial tribute to hi*» Irietul. 

Moussorgsky, not the ty|>t‘ to enthuse altout his t»wti !ab<»rH, bubbled arid 
brimmed with excitement in the creating of this iottijHiMfioiu and it is not 
difficult to understand wliy. In the first }4ace, lie drrjdv aifrcird by the 
demise of the painter, a fact that would of iisrll l all the \um loial of his 
resources into play. Then, Moussorgsky cotihl do Hurpri^iaglv gaMn! work iimici 
pressure, particularly when not fctterctl, so sprak, witfi inatirrs of rkvebp 
ment, orchestration, and so on. 

In a lengthy letter to another mernlier of svhac was in rrabtv a <wr/r imirne, 
the writer StassofT, who was in Wiesbarlen at the time of ! !ariniatiii*s death, 
Moussorgsky covered the curiously brackctetl tiehl'i of rrlirlhon, self reproach, 
and resignation in bitterly emotional phrases. He wrotr: 

My very dear friend, what a terriblr bl<»w! "Why shuiiltl a d«*g, a bor%r, a rai have 
life”—and creatures like liartmann mint die! . . . I1tn bt»w ihr wiw uiualtf 
console us blockheads, in such cases: "He is no btit svImi hr has done 

and will liveT^ True-— but how many men have the biik to Iw rrmrintArmP 1%i 
is just another way of serving up our awiiplarethy Isvith a dadi i»l In h|ifi| 

out the tears). Away with such wisilom! When "hr" iia^i tii»t !isr4 m sain, httl bis 
creatcd“~one must be a rascal to revel in the thought that *'hr" can ifrair itti iim, 
No, one cannot and must not he cornforfrd, thrrr lan .md iiiint no foiiwlilki : 

—it is a rotten mortality! If Nature is only cotpirtfing with nirn. I stiall have the ; 
honor of treating Iicr like a ccKjuctte— that is, mmmg hrr 41 litfir 4^ |Kn^ililr, krrpifig i 
all my sense al>out me, when she tries to cheat tnr info faking *hr ^ky Inf a fiddle^ I 
stick— or ought one, rather like a brave stddier, to ihargr mio ihr ibiLk of life, h« ■ 
one's fling, and go under? What does it all inran^ In any ^ s'ir ihr old rank ii , 
no coquette, but takes every "King of Natyrc" israigtti info hn hailiMiinr ciiitirM, j 

whoever he is- like an old worn-out hag, for anviuir i% riHiugh, sincr ihc N : 

no choice. 1 


MODEST MOUSSORGSKY 


There again~what a tool I am! Why be angry when you cannot change anything? 
Enough tlien— the rest is silence. , , . 

M()USSorgsky\s original score of the Pictures at an Exhibition comprised ten 
actual program pieces, each connoting a diilcrent subject. For preface there is 
**Fromena(k%” which is also repeated four times between sections as a connecting 
link. 

^Tromenade.'' *Mhc composer here portrays himself walking now right, now 
left, now as an idle person, lunv urged to go near a picture; at times his joyous 
appearance is dampened, he thinks in sadness of his dead friend,” according to 
StassolT, to whtan the siute is dedicated, lire ^Promenade” appears between 
sections up to the fifth, 

‘*Thc (JnotneT Stass<dl’s inter{)retati<m of this subject conceives of it as a 
'Vhilds playdutig, fashitnual, after IlartmamPs design in wood, for the Christ- 
mas tree at the Artist's Club (1869), It is something in the style of the fabled 
Nutcracker, the nuts being inserted in the gnome's moutli. The gnome accom- 
panies liis tlroll movements with savage slirieks.” Riesemann, for his part, 
describes it as **tl\e tirawiiyg of a dwarf wlu) waddles with awkward steps on 
his short, baiuly legs; the grotestjuc jumps of the music, and the clumsy, crawl- 
ing rntwetnents widi which these arc interspersed, are forcibly suggestive,” 
Autht^rity, lio^vever, would seem to rest with Stass<ifl 

”()Id C^astie.” A medieval castle, before whose ancient tower a troubadour 
lifts a <loleful song, I’he lengilt of this section reflects Moussorgsky’s atlmiration 
of the picture. 

”Tuilerics.” Ihe picture slunvs an alley in the Tuilerics (iardens where a 
group C)f children arc having a dispute after tlieir play. Ravel makes interesting 
use of the high W(hhI winds here, aiming at a kind of imitation of the cluldren's 
voices. 

”Bydlo Polisli Oxcart,” In Ptdish bydio means “cattle.” Here a Polish oxcart, 
luml>ering cm giam wlierls, draws near, the driver singing a “folksong in the 
Acolitin mode.” 

“Ballet cd' Chicks in 'Pheir Sliclls.” With reference to this section, StassofI 
says, ”In IH70, Hartmann designed the costumes for xhc staging of the ballet 
Trilby at the Marvinsky Iheatcr, St. Petersburg. In the cast were a numlx^r of 
boy atul girl fHtpils of tlic theater schcml, arrayed as canaries. Others were 
dressed up as eggsd* 

“Samuel (h)ldrnl*erg ami Schrnuyle.” A picture of two Polish Jews, one rich, 
one jKKir, drawn from life (IHCiS) liy Hartmann. Moussorgsky liked it so well 
that the artist made hint a present of it. Riesemann consirlcrs this “one of the 
most amusing caricatures in all music, . . . Ihese two tyjics of the Warsaw 
Ghetto stand plainly lirfore yon you seem to hear tlic caftan of one of them 
blown tmt: by tlic wind, and the flap of the other's ragged fur coat. Mous^-* 
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sorgsky’s musical power of observation scores a triumph with this unique 
musical joke; he proves that he can reproduce the “intonations of human 
speech” not only for the voice, “but also on the piano.” 

“Limoges: The Market Place.” Another dispute, this time among market 
women. In order to give an account of his intentions in this section, Moussorgsky 
wrote the following words in the margin of his score, “Great news! Monsieur 
de Puissangeout has just recovered his cow. The Fugitive. But the good gossips 
of Limoges are not totally agreed about this, because Mme. de Remboursac has 
just acquired a beautiful new set of teeth, whereas Monsieur de Panta-Panta- 
leon’s nose, which is in the way, remains the color of a peony.” All this, of 
course, is meant to be peasant chit-chat. 

“Catacombs {Con mortuis in lingua mortud)^ The drawing portrays Hart- 
mann studying the Paris catacombs by lantern light. 

“The Hut on Fowl’s Legs (Baba Jaga) — Witches’ Revelry.” A clock appear- 
ing in the fantastic guise of the hut of the witch Baba Jaga. It stands on the 
legs of fowls. 

“The Great Gate at Kiev.” Hartmann’s drawing of a proposed gate for the 
city of Kiev. The design “conceived in the massive old Russian style had a 

cupola in the shape of a Slavonic helmet.” 

^ ^ R.C.B. 

Prelude to the Opera ""KJiovanstchina’^ 

Called “a musical drama” by its composer, Khovanstchina is another work 
whose hero is the Russian people, just as in Boris, Moussorgsky could be very 
passionate about the oppressed state of the Russian people, as witness. 

The past in the present — ^that is my theme. We have made progress! That is a lie! 
We are still at the same point. On paper, in books, we have progressed, but really we 
are still just where we were. So long as the people itself cannot make out what is 
being done with it, so long as it does not itself will what is to happen to it — it is still 
just where it was. Public benefactors play their part magnificently, win glory, and 
record it, but the people still groans, and drinks to stifle its groans, and groans all 
the louder — and is exactly where it was before. 

Moussorgsky, with his strong sense of theater, fell easy prey to the dramatic 
possibilities in the revolt of the Streltsi, the imperial bodyguards. Their leader 
in the uprising was the Prince Ivan Khovansky (a king maker at heart), who 
wished to put his own son Andre on the throne. The uprising, gathering 
momentum, the struggle of the Raskolniki (a schismatic group), who chose 
self-destruction in preference to bowing before dictated reforms in the Greek 
Church, the defeat of the Streltsi and the ignominious end of the Khovanskys, 
these comprised only the essence of the opera Moussorgsky envisioned. 
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StassofI, Moussorgsky’s friend, outlined all this and so much more that the f 

composer feared one opera could not hold it all . 

But he retained only what he specifically required, excising considerable [ 

material, in addition to several important characters, among them young Czar M 

Peter, his brother Ivan, and his sister, the much older Czarevna Sophia, who n 

served as regent during the reign of the two youths. 

In effect, Khovanstchina is a series of operatic pictures. The work was left 
unfinished when Moussorgsky died, and it was Rimsky-Korsakoff who did 
what was necessary to complete the finale, besides orchestrating the whole piece. ? . 

The first performance was given by the Petersburg Musical and Dramatic 
Society, in Kononov Hall, St. Petersburg, February, 1886. - ^ 

The Prelude, to which Moussorgsky gave the title “Dawn on the Moskva ; ^ 

River,” has as its basis “five melodic variations,” so called by Riesemann, who t'\ 

explains them as being, J t 

A method of musical expression long familiar to the Russian people, through ^ J- 

their popular songs. When a song is sung in a Russian village — especially by several ^ 

singers in succession — no two stanzas are usually sung alike. Each singer tries to 
introduce individual variations in the melody to suit his or her own voice and mood, . 

and in accordance with the meaning of the particular verse. Thus the song loses all |j 

rigidity and seems to be a living, breathing organism, capable of varying with every 
moment. This peculiarity of Russian folk song becomes in Moussorgsky’s hands a 
most effective means of musical expression, which he employs in many of his works, 
and nowhere more successfully than in this prelude; it is always the same landscape, ; • 

constandy to change its appearance, in accordance with the changing light. j i 

R* C. B. i- i k 



Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 

born: SALZBURG, JAN. 27, I756. DIEBI VIENNA, DEC. 5, I79I. 

7 decloi^e to you before God, and as an honest man, that your son is 
the greatest composer 1 \now, either personally or by name , — ^Joseph 
Haydn to Leopold Mozart. 


Symphony in G minor, No- 25 (Kochel 183) 

I. Allegro con brio. II. Andante. III. Menuetto. IV. Allegro. 

Often called the “little G minor symphony,” to distinguish it from the 
masterpiece in the same key written in the summer of 1788, this work dates 
from Mozart’s seventeenth year and marks an important development in style 
and emotional power. It is usually assigned to the year 1773 and belongs with 
a group of five symphonies bearing many traits in common, which the young 
master composed in Salzburg between his visits to Vienna and Munich. Of the 
five only the D major (K. 202) is dated, May 5, 1774, being specified. 

As Abert points out, the five symphonies in question differ radically from 
Mozart’s previous efforts in this form. Outwardly, they show greater logic and 
necessity of development. The themes are more significant and more fully and 
broadly expounded. The goal is kept steadily in mind, and there is a maturer 
striving toward an ideal of unity through all four movements, especially notable 
in the G minor and A major (K. 201). Inwardly they clearly reveal a nev? 
spirit of romantic fervor and passionate energy, a deeper poetry, and a higher 
capacity for tragic expression. This fresh vein of romantic utterance has caused 
scholars like Wyzewa and St. Foix to regard the early G minor as a prototype, 
even an early draft, at least stylistically, of the later work. 

The new development proclaimed by the G minor sprang from many sources. 
In the first place, Mozart had broken away from his Italian models in com- 
position and come more directly under the influence of the Viennese school, 
where a robuster romanticism had begun to flourish. During his visit to Vienna, 
he had heard symphonies by Joseph Haydn, and one in particular, the so-called 
“Funeral” or “Mourning” Symphony, in E minor, probably deeply impressed 
him. Very possibly the Haydn work not only suggested the mood and romantic 
character of the G minor, but prompted Mozart to make his first symphonic 
essay in the minor mode. Then, too, the literary Sturm und Drang of roman- 
ticism was getting under way, and Goethe was launching its first fiery mani- 
festos. Viennese music was already feeling the crisis in art and beginning to 
echo the new currents. 

1 : 
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According to Wyzewa and St. Foix, who have a passion for hunting sources, 
the Haydn symphony, with its marked romantic character as a single factor, 
best explains the G minor Symphony. 'It is the same tragic pain,” they say, 
"full of nobility, to be sure; the same consuming fire . . . the same tendency 
to make the symphony nothing but a great song of feverish anguish, inter- 
rupted by the sweet repose of the Andante.” As further resemblances the French 
collaborators point to the dramatic and double exposition of the opening sub- 
ject, the alternation of unison and counterpoint, the same large conception of 
codas. Consciously or unconsciously, they conclude, Mozart was influenced by 
this Haydn symphony. 

Wyzewa and St. Foix also attach great importance to another symphony, 
that in D major, of Vanhall, belonging, like the Haydn work, to the year 1772. 
The "romantic ardor” of VanhalPs music had drawn warm praise from 
Dr. Burney. If the G minor Symphony bears "the general line and spirit of 
Haydn,” say the French sleuths, "it resembles Vanhall in its language, the 
trembling allure of its song, its syncopated rhythms and whole instrumental 
fabric.” However, they admit that the strangest thing of all about this work is 
that, while clearly deriving from other sources, it remains one of Mozart’s most 
personal expressions, bearing the “stamp of his heart and genius.” 

Apthorp detected further derivations from Bach and Gluck. In the style and 
thematic material of the Andante, he discerned traces of the Leipzig master, 
whose works Mozart studied eagerly whenever the chance offered. The Ameri- 
can analyst directed special attention to the F minor Prelude in the second book 
of The Well-tempered Clavier as a probable source. In the Menuetto he found 
"unmistakable tokens” of the influence of Gluck. 

Of course, apart from all these outside influences, there was Mozart’s own 
inner urge to express his feelings of the moment. That these were not feelings 
of passionate joy the Symphony makes clear. Despondency over the increasingly 
oppressive atmosphere in the Archbishop of Salzburg’s palace, where he was 
employed, may be reflected in its pages. Then, too, the letters hint of a romantic 
attachment which came to nothing. As Eric Blom points out, Mozart’s rare use 
of the minor mode is like "the sudden shedding of a repression,” and agrees 
that the first and last movements “express an unhappy restlessness.” Even the 
minuet has astonished many because of its "gloomy discontent and agitation.” 
In short, Mozart, at seventeen, was quite normally experiencing the stresses and 
strains of adolescence. 

One of the remarkable features of this Symphony is the unison announce- 
ment of chief themes in the first and last movements. Another is the fact that 
Mozart employs four horns, a rarity in the eighteenth century. Haydn seldom 
uses more than two, and Beethoven employs four only once in his symphonies, 
in the Ninth. The number is unusual even with Mozart, who employs four 
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horns only in four of his symphonies, and never in the tiperas. I he scoring of 
the G minor is for two oboes, two bassums, four horns, ami strings. 

Symphony in C major, No. 34 (K. 338) 

1. Allegro vivace. II. Andaaic di inolio. ill. Allegro vu.uc. 

The year 1780 marks a fresh stage iti the devcltipmciu id gemus. 

Within a few months of each other he amuHiseil the C luafui Sympbny 
(K. 338) and the opera Idamenco, each in its tnvu way rcpicwniing a brisk ; 
stride forward in creative power and ex[>rcssion. . the C ^ iiiajcir is tie i 

earliest of Mozart’s symphonies to achieve any degree of jruiianence, as far j 
as concert practice goes,” as Eric Idcan [>uts it. | 

The work belongs to the Salzl)urg [H'tiod ir?^l7Sl. Inlltiwing his retura j 
from Paris and Mannheim. The hnal l^reak with lus nupluver, the Archbishop i 
of Salzburg, a stern and irascible tasktnaster, came a lew later in tie ^ 

spring of 1781. The episode is worth recumuing a^ ati r\aniplr uf Mozarts ! 
independent sf)irit. He had tired of {daying fhuikv t«i the AtiMtian dignitary, 
had disobeyed a command to rcturiii instatitlv fioin \ icnna, aud was called a ^ 
“knave,” “a scouiulrcl,” and a “scurvy fellow” ha lu^ triHill. d’hr doughty 
twcnty-five-year-old emnposer linallv braved the sttain. Hr bioughf h« formal 
resignation in person to the arcldnslutp’s palatr. I ha wuids were e^charigcci 
A well-aimed pontifical kick cut sluat the iutervtrw. ‘“h/Sirpi as a visitor, 
Salzburg was to know him no more,” savs Mr. Hhan. 

Shortly before the humiliating clash with the Sa!/luirg 'dentate, we find 
Mozart writing from \henna to liis father aUntt thr prtf«aiiiaiHr of one of lit 
sympdionics: “I forgot to tell ycju the other <iay that at thr Mourn fhr symphon? 
went magnifique and had the greatest mere* dO siohin [davrd the wind 
instruments all doubled— 10 vudas Id double hansr^, S viototHrlltis. ami 6 
bassoons.” It has been long assume<l tliat the ^vttiphotiv ni ijtirsrton was tie 
C major (K. 338). l*hc late Sir Donald fuaiuis I’ovrv warned against tntakin| 
any such facile klentilicatioti. “Apart frc»in the lusM«ais.” Itr ponitrd out, “lie 
symphony has no wind to dcaiblc except the oUsrs and Inain., hu nolHidy could 
suppose that the trumjxas wanteti d<iuiditig. Mo/art inav have tirrii wriiiiigd 
a revival of the Paris Symphony, winch has full svind, no. Indiiig ilariueii.” 

The symphony is scored for two oIkjcs, two lcre**>oir., two hoiin* two trum- /: 
{)ets, kettledrums, and strittgs. I’ovey refers spnalu.dlv lu the oniissioii tif fiiiid 
and clarinets as paoof enougli that the symphtinv tnrniionrd in Mo/ari's bicr 
was not the major. Yet, the omission nrrti iit»t ilasb svidi ftir Iiwr^r rricrcicc 
to wind instruments. I’hc wort! “al!” ts iiicoiuhisivr. ■lAvrv also svas iosiviiid , 
that what he termed “the substance iif die In si nnivrinmi” bad caiiicc! ik r; 
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oversight on the part of Otto Jahn, Mozart’s biographer. It was Jahn who first 
made the identification. 

Of course the striking thing about the symphony is its three-movement 
division, a departure from contemporary usage. Mozart began sketching a 
minuet movement, but never completed it. Oddly enough, it was intended for 
second place in the symphonic scheme, right after the opening Allegro, rather 
than as the usual third movement. Fourteen measures (Allegro, C major) of 
the discarded minuet exist, typically Mozartean in their natural beauty. They 
are shown crossed out in the surviving autograph. Mozart nowhere explains 
why he decided to omit it, though in masterly unity and compact texture the 
tripartite plan sufficiently explains itself. Mozart left a record of the date of 
completion on the score reading: Wolfgango Amadeo Mozart li 29 

d’Agosto, Salisburgo, 1780.” 

Three Mozart operas have been mentioned as bearing family resemblances 
to the C major Symphony. Eduard Hanslick heard unmistakable birth cries 
of motives used in The Marriage of Figaro and Cost fan tutte overtures. In 
fact, he thought either of the end Allegros could serve intact as overture to an 
opera buffa by Mozart. Then, Eric Blom discerns foreshadowings of the music 
allotted a chief character in The Escape from the Seraglio, written two years 
after the C major Symphony. “Osmin already peeps out of it,” writes Mozart’s 
English biographer. 


Symphony in D major, No. 3 5 ("Haifner”) (K. 385) 

1. Allegro con spirito. II. Andante. III. Menuetto. IV. Finale: Presto. 

A FESTIVITY IN the home of Burgomaster Sigmund Haffner of Salzburg 
occasioned the writing of Mozart’s D major Symphony, No, 35, in the summer 
of 1782. Hence the title. The worthy Burgomaster wanted music to go with his 
party. He so apprised Mozart’s father, Leopold, who was still in Salzburg. 
Leopold relayed the request to Vienna, where Mozart had been rooming with 
his bride-to-be’s family, the Webers. 

The request only added to Mozart’s mounting woes. Life was growing 
complicated for the young genius. He was writing voluminously for Vienna’s 
garden fetes and concerts. Orders arrived almost daily for more music. Intrigues 
and alterations were holding up a planned premiere of his opera The Escape 
from the Seraglio. Then, Papa Leopold was against his marriage to Constanze 
Weber and long withheld his consent. The Webers, on their side, did not 
make life any brighter for Mozart. Frau Weber was becoming, to quote Eric 
Blom, “alcoholically abusive.” She expected the couple, when wedded, to come 
to live with her and pay board. To cap it all, the lovers had a stormy clash, over 
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a trifle. During a game of “forfeits’’ Constanze allowed a young gallant to 
measure her leg — a quaint Viennese parlor practice of the time. Mozart, 
ordinarily a good sport, was furious. The lovers exchanged outbursts of temper, 
wept, and patched up. Mozart, a bit wiser and sadder for the episode, went 
back to his music. Constanze and he were finally married on Aug. 4, 1782. On 
Aug. 5, Leopold’s belated consent arrived from Salzburg. 

Early in July, while still tangled up with private and professional commit- 
ments, Mozart received his father’s note conveying the Burgomaster’s request 
for a “Serenade.” Herr Haffner, it seemed, was in a frightful hurry. Mozart at 
first thought of refusing. “How is such a thing possible?” he wrote back. “You 
have no idea of the difficulty of arranging a work of this kind for an orchestra. 
Well, all that I can do is to devote the night to the task, for it cannot be 
managed otherwise. You may count on having something from me by every 
post, and I will write as quickly as I can, and as well as haste will permit.” 
Six years before, Mozart, while in Salzburg, had composed a March and a 
D major Serenade for the wedding of Haffner ’s daughter. The Salzburg mer- 
chant and ojficial had paid well. There is also evidence of a loan from him. 

Leopold received the Serenade piecemeal, the opening Allegro arriving in 
Salzburg seven days after Mozart’s reply. Between sections Mozart dashed off 
a new C minor Serenade for Wind Instruments (K. 388). In a final communi- 
cation, Mozart, pleading lack of time, suggests that the Burgomaster’s Serenade 
be submitted minus a March. The March from the earlier wedding music of 
1776 might easily do as a substitute, he adds. Later, however, we find him 
writiiig to Leopold: “I sent you a short March yesterday. I only hope that it 
will arrive in time and be to your taste.” He also emphasizes that the first 
Allegro “must go in a fiery manner and the last as fast as possible.” 

When the Serenade came back from Salzburg, Mozart added parts for flute 
and clarinet, dropped one of the two minuets, as well as the March, and 
launched it afresh as the D major Symphony. Its premiere occurred in Vienna 
on Mar. 3, 1783. The concert was part of the all-Mozart series, with the Emperor 
himself present. “What gratified me most was the presence of the Emperor,” 
Mozart writes to his father six days later. “He gave me great applause. It is 
his usual custom to send the money to the box office of the theater before going 
there; otherwise I might justly have hoped for a larger sum, for his delight was 
beyond all bounds.” The imperial tightwad sent twenty-five ducats. Mozart 
appeared as soloist in a piano concerto and also played a short fugue and a set 
of variations alone. Among the works on the program he mentions “my new 
symphony for the Haffner festival.” 

Blom writes in the Master Musicians Series: 

The serenade character of the work comes out in the slow movement and in the 
minuet with its lovely pastoral trio. In the final rondo, which Mozart said ought to 
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go as fast as jK)ssiblc, he sent the I lallncrs a little personal message by using as his 
subject what is as nearly as makes no odds a quotation from Osmin’s great aria of 
malicious triumph in The Elopement, the opera he had finished just before this 
serenade symphony. 

All the spirited frolic of comic o[)era is here blended with the grace of the two 
women in the stage work he wrote so lovingly in the year of his wedding (one feels 
that he was mtue deeply aitaclied to Ik*l monte’s Gonstan/.e than to his own), and 
he fell so ttuich in love with the enchanting first episode of his rondo that he could 
not let it go, but developed and restated it imtil it became a second sonata subject. 

Another striking teaiure of the Sympliony is the use of a single theme as 
basis for the entire first movement. While fret|ucnt in Haydn’s music, none of 
Mozarts otlier opening movements shows tltis monothematic pattern. The 
manuscript score of the I) major Symjdiony carries the words: **Synfonia di 
Amadeo Wolfgango Mozart a Vienna nel rnese di Luglio, 1782.” 


Symphony in I<i flat major. No. 39 (K. J43) 

L Adagio; allegro. IL Atulante, 10. Minuet to; trio. IV. Finale: Allegro. 

The suNtKtER of 17H8 sluavs, in Mtjzart’s personal catalogue, a weighty number 
of works ccunpletcd. llicre were all sorts of odds and ends, arias, trios, [)iano 
sonatas, and still more, besides his tlircc greatest symphonies. Earlier in the 
year he luui ctmi[M»scd t!ic Pian<? Camcerto in I) major. With the exception of 
the syittphonies and the etmeerto, his outjntt anunmied to little more than pot- 
l)oilers. fiitt tlterc is sometlung awesome in the mere thought that these three 
symphotiics’ tlic present one, dated June 26; tiic (J mint^r, July 2% and the 
C major, Aug. 10 ctnild have l)ccn created, even l)y a Mozart, in less than 
six weeks! 

When (duck, cotnposer to tlir Emperor Joseph II, <lied on Nov. 15, (d the 
[)rcvious year, Mo/art was apj^ointed his successor, A sahiry of 2,000 florins 
was wliat Cduck earned, bitt for Mo/ari tlie income was cut to 800 florins. 
In returii he was expected to furttish liis royal employer with minuets, waltzes, 
country dances, and that was about all. To which Mozart is said to have 
ol)scrved that the motley hr received was ”too much for what I dm— not enough 
for what I can do.” 

Nevcrtlicless, hr was in drs[>rratc financial straits. He wrote several letters 
t(j rjiie Piidilrrg, a mcrt liant whom he hatl met at a Masonic lodge, asking for 
loans. In one of them hr pleaded, 'lend me a ctniple of hundred gulden, because 
my landlortl in the Latulstrasse was s<.> pressing that I was oldigcd to pay him 
on the sptjf (in order to avaiid any niqdcasatitncss) wliich caused me great 
cmliarrassnieni.” 
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The sum was forthcoming, and Mozart, seeking still more money, bi 
evidently trying to acquaint Puchberg with his industrious activity, wrote bad 
“I have worked more during the ten days I have lived here than in two month 
in my former apartment; and if dismal thoughts did not so often intrud 
(which I strive forcibly to dismiss) , I should be very well off here, for I liv 
agreeably, comfortably, and, above all, cheaply.” 

Joseph II, a self-indulgent man, liked to rise at five o’clock every morning 
he made it a habit to dine on boiled bacon at 3:15 in the afternoon; he wa 
forever putting little chocolate drops into his mouth; he hated to sit for hi 
portrait; he cared not one whit for flattery and fuss; he was a teetotaler, sav 
for an occasional glass of Tokay, and he gave willingly to the poor. 

Michael Kelly, who sang in the premiere of Le Nozze di Figaro in 1786, say 
in his memoirs (which, incidentally, were written by Theodore Hook) : 

The ridotto rooms, where the masquerades took place, were in the palace; and 
spacious and commodious as they were, they were actually crammed with mas 
queraders. I never saw or indeed heard of any suite of rooms where elegance anc 
convenience were more considered, for the propensity of the Vienna ladies £01 
dancing and going to carnival masquerades was so determined that nothing was 
permitted to interfere with their enjoyment of their favorite amusement. . . . The 
ladies of Vienna are particularly celebrated for their grace and movements in waltz* 
ing, of which they never tire. For my own part, I thought waltzing from ten at 
night until seven in the morning a continual whirligig, most tiresome to the eye and 
ear, to say nothing of any worse consequences. 

The E flat Symphony has not wanted for descriptive rhapsodies from com- 
mentators. Otto Jahn, for instance, refers to it as a “triumph of euphony— full 
of charm.” Another, A. Apel, was so ecstatic about it that he attempted to 
“translate the music into poetry” which purported to express the character of 
each movement. E. T. A. Hoffmann rhapsodized, “Love and melancholy are 
breathed forth in purest spirit tones; we feel ourselves drawn with inexpressible 
longing toward the forms which beckon us to join them in their move with the 
spheres in the eternal circles of the solemn dance.” 

Richard Wagner, a verbal rhapsodist of verbal rhapsodists, allowed that 

The longing sigh of the great human voice, drawn to him by the loving power of 
his genius, breathes from his instruments. He leads the irresistible stream of richest 
harmony into the heart of his melody, as though with anxious care he sought to 
give it, by way of compensation for its delivery by mere instruments, the depth of 
feeling and ardor which lies at the source of the human voice as the expression of 
the unfathomable depths of the heart. 

The Symphony is scored for one flute, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, 
two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. 

R. C. F 
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Symphony in G minor, No. 40 (K. 550) 

1. Allegro molto. II. Andante. III. Minuetto; Trio. IV. Finale: allegro assai. 

This work has been called the “greatest little symphony in existence.” It was 
written during the summer o£ I 7885 when Mozart’s inventive powers were, 
perhaps, at their most prolific, for in two months of that summer he composed 
three incomparable symphonies, the E flat major (K. 543), dated June 26; the 
present one, dated July 25; and the ]upiter Symphony, dated Aug. 10. That he 
could write at all was astounding, because his wife was ill, for one thing, and 
his finances were at a particularly low ebb, for another. 

During those trying days he once sought from Puchberg a loan of 200 florins, 
describing himself, according to that authority, as “a prey to gloomy thoughts 
which he must repel with all his might.” It has been said that the G minor 
Symphony “reflects something of the composer’s troubles.” And Mozart’s 
biographer, Otto Jahn, discovers in the first movement “a piercing cry of 
anguish.” 

In commenting on the work, Pitts Sanborn noted that: 

Though all of us might not go so far, there is no doubt that this Symphony is 
touched with the ineffable sadness that sometimes crosses like a summer cloud the 
radiance of Mozart’s sun-god temperament. And along with this there are moments 
of a celestial tenderness. Yet, at the same time, this Symphony has its capricious and 
spritelike quality, which comes out in the ascending and descending pairs of thirty- 
second notes in the Andante, echoed distantly in the whimsicality and waywardness 
of certain measures of the Finale. 

There is an amusing and pat little anecdote related by Ap thorp, which 
revolves around a pianistic performance by Liszt. Says Apthorp: 

He had just played his own matchless transcription of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony as only he could play it. It should be remembered that the Pastoral, 
though homely enough in its thematic material and generally simple in its develop- 
ment and working out, is, as a piece of orchestration, one of Beethoven’s most 
complicated scores; it thus presents quite peculiar difficulties to the pianoforte 
transcriber, difficulties which Liszt has conquered in a way that can only be called 
marvellous. 

After Liszt had played it at the concert in question, Franz Lachner stepped up to 
him in the green room and said, “You are a perfect magician! Think of playing 
literally everything in the second movement and with only ten fingers! But I can tell 
you one thing even you can’t play with all your magicianship.” “What’s that?” 
asked Liszt. “The first sixteen measures of Mozart’s little G minor Symphony, 
simple as they are.” Liszt thought a moment and then said with a laugh: “I think 
you are right; I should need a third hand. I should need both my hands for the 
accompaniment alone, with that viola figure in it!” 
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The Symphony is scored for one flute, two oboes, two clarinets (added for the 
second edition), two bassoons, two horns, and strings. 

The first movement (Allegro molto, G minor, 4/4) opens with the first 
theme given out in octaves by the first and second violins accompanied by the 
other strings. There is a forceful subsidiary theme before the second theme, 
wistful in mood, enters in B flat major. 

The second movement (Andante, E flat major, 6/8) reminded Reimann of 
a passage in a letter from Mozart to his father written in 1787: ‘‘As death, 
rightly considered, is the true purpose of our life, I have for a year or two made 
myself so thoroughly acquainted with this true and best friend of man that his 
picture no longer frightens me; it brings much that is reassuring and com- 
forting.” Unlike most symphonic slow movements, this Andante is in sonata 
form. The elegiac first subject emerges from the rhythmic figure of the opening 
measures to be sung by the first violins. The second subject, largely passage 
work, is in B flat major. 

The Minuetto (Allegretto, G minor, 3/4) is vigorous and animated in 
character and is graced with a trio of an adorable simplicity in the serene 
tonality of G major. 

The Finale (Allegro assai, G minor, 4/4) in its turn adheres to the sonata 
form. It opens with a theme identical as to the first eight notes with the first 
eight notes of the theme that starts the Scherzo of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
but of course in another key. It has been pointed out, though, that the rhythm 
is so different that detection of any similarity is not easy for the ear. The strings 
and then the wood winds play the lyric second theme, again in B flat major. 

A votary of this Symphony once wrote: “There are few things in art that are 
perfect. The G minor Symphony is one of them.” 

R. C. B. 

Symphony in C major (“Jupiter”) (K. 551 ) 

I. Allegro vivace. II. Andante cantabile. III. Minuetto; Allegretto; Trio. 

IV. Finale; Allegro molto. 

Title-mongering is an ancient, if not noble, pastime. Mozart wrote this 
symphony, but someone else gave it the sobriquet Jupiter. Why, no one knows. 
We have had many other delicious labelings. For instance, there are the ■ 
Emperor Concerto and the Moonlight Sonata. Neither of these “designations” [ 
were of Beethoven inspiration, just as Jupiter was no Mozartean brain child. ; 
However, there is some good to the thing, especially where a composer has 
written more than one work in a certain key. It is then obviously much simpler 
for the layman to say the Jupiter Symphony than to go through a mathematical 
dissertation, such as C major (K. 551). Beyond that there is no justification for i 
the custom. \ 
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What is really ludicrous, though, is the habit some commentators have had 
of “reasoning” up to a title, of inventing, even, a connection between title and 
work. Thus, Jupiter connotes the “calm, godlike beauty” of the music, accord- 
ing to one enthusiast. Another offered the theory that the triplets in the first 
bar of the symphony are the “thunderbolts of Jove.” J. B. Cramer, a London 
music publisher, is alleged to have originated the expression because of the 
work’s “loftiness of ideas and nobility of treatment.” Whatever be the true 
history of the coinage, we now know the symphony as the Jupiter, 

It took Mozart less than seven weeks of the summer of 1788 to produce his 
three greatest symphonies, viz., the E Flat (K. 543), dated June 26; the G Minor 
(K. 550), July 25; and the present one, Aug. 10. He had three and one-half 
more years to live, but he had done with symphonies, though his fertile brain 
did create in that time three operas, Cost fan tutte, Lm Clemenza di Tito, and 
The Magic Flute, and several important pieces of chamber music, as well as the 
last composition of his career, the Requiem in D minor. 

Whether or not Mozart intended these super symphonies as a trilogy is not 
known to us. They are not related, except in supreme mastery of orchestral 
style. These three works represent Mozart the symphonist at his zenith; they 
bespeak the facility of the supercraftsman who has never lost the passion for 
experimentation. With a long string of symphonies already to his credit, he 
endeavors in these last creations to probe deeper mysteries, to span greater 
distances. 

The Jupiter Symphony is scored for flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, 
two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. There is an auxiliary theme in the first 
movement, a tripping melody in G major that Mozart borrowed from himself, 
a practice that composers have not always followed to the letter. This theme 
stems from an aria buffa of his, “Un bacio di mano,” which he had penned 
some time previously for interpolation in an opera by. Anfossi, he Gelosie 
Fortunate. The words of that aria are ''Voi siet un po* tondo, mio caro Pompeo, 
le usanze del mondo andate a studiar” (“You are a bit dense, my dear Pompeo, 
go and study the ways of the world”) . 

The second movement has earned the distinction of being called “perhaps 
the finest of all Mozart’s slow movements.” Of the Finale, Eric Blom has 
written: 

There is a mystery in this music not to be solved by analysis or criticism, and 
perhaps only just to be apprehended by the imagination. We can understand the 
utter simplicity; we can also, with an effort, comprehend the immense technical 
skill with which its elaborate fabric is woven; what remains forever a riddle is how 
any human being could manage to combine these two opposites into such a perfectly 
balanced work of art. 

R. C. B. 
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THE CONCERT COMl'ANinN 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C major (K. 41 J) 

1. Allegro. IL Andante. Ill, Allegro, 

This composition Ixdongs to a gnmp ol threr puma ^ *nkrrft in- written k 
Mozart in Vienna during tlic aiuimm anti wntin inunihs Mf 17 ^ 24 ^ 1 ^ i 
three largely reflect a happy peruHl in the c<nnp<tsrr\ lilr, a prrioif tiNheredia 1 
by his marriage to Qinstanze Weber in August. 17^2. ( rhr I* inainr Ciincerto ^ 
(K. 413), the earliest in the set, Waiuia Latulowska has wuitrn ihaf 'It breatia ^ 
pure joy from beginning to end’* anti may hr drsiuhrd as our long Miauef 
'‘We know how much Mozart loved to tlance and wtiac a gr-Hni tlaiieer be was!” I 

Mme. Landowska also reminds us that the three iinuTruis fi;we loRg I 
suffered from the unjust designation of 'Small.” I'tus inisviiiHrpiif in, she feek, I 
stems partly from Mozart's tnvn reference to dir cmuertos in a Iriier m ^ 
father Lpltl datal Drr. 2t, OT- [ 

These concertos are a happy medium lictsveen wluu h ra^iy ami iciti tliinilr ! 
they are very brilliant, pleasing to the car. and nannal. w$dioue bring vapy. ! 
are passages here and there from which coiuutnwui^ almir ian drnvr sahsfaeiii^* f 
but these passages are written in such a way that tlir |rv* Irarnrd ianiini Li! t»|e 
pleased, though without knmving why. 

Qmcerning this amazingly canditl statemrm. Mmr, I^aiidiiwska hai iMi ■' 
to say: 

It has been concluded from this letter chat Mo/arc afodnnrd hide iiii|ionincct0 i 
these concertos and consequently they have lirm uudrirumufrd. 'ilir ironf ' 
Mozart's “modest” remarks is tcKi apparent to rrqunr futtlirf rNplanatum, allbufk 
we might still ask why these concertos have brn rrirgatrd to ohtivtom FmM| ' 
because they^~-Hind the A. 41^ w particular- mjutrr mme riTrfuiir fcicmfmizitim 
on the performer's part than any other conertta. 

CaDntinuing, Mme. Landowska makes die lollou-iiig retiiarki alKiut tk 
C major Concerto: 

The first movement of this tkincrrio is a tyj^’ tU alia mar*, la vrimli advaitCfSi ’ 
canonic imitations. Iraaquil at first, u augfitrnH hiilr Indr and iivnltiiwi iiic ' 
the same triplet motif which marks the tqirning iii dir fup$ii’-r S}-mpk*»n}\ 

Concerto, which has so long lieen negteurd and igmnrd, .Miitann liom iii ftril 
the elements of grandeur and drainatH i’ 

ITic Andante is a tender and lyrnal ihalogur lictwern ihr liilimf and fifingi, ik i 
latter sup^;{K)rted from time to time by f4K»rs, and t 

But it is, above all, the finale, a frolicvnmr dainr $n f, wInJi mrfiii am fiilb / 
attention. While so mucii inqKirtancr luw firm aoa.hrd im tlir Irifrr qotiinl jlufft 
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another letter to his father (Vienna, Jan. 22, 1783) throws a much more penetrating 
and informative light on the subject: 

‘1 shall send the cadenzas and hingange—($i\ott introductory passages announc- 
ing the approaclt of new mocxls and cxieniporized like the cadenzas and organ 
points, although they are three utterly different aspects of improvisation) to my dear 
sister at the first opportunity. I have not yet altered the Elngange in the rondo, for 
whenever I play this Concerto, f always play whatever occurs to me at the 
moment, . . 

I'he use of cadenzas at the end of cacli movement is still common today, while 
the small organ points, which we come upon expectedly here and there, and, most 
significantly tlie hmgangc’, which twice announce the approach of the sublime 
adagio in C minor, have been virtually ignored since the performance of Mozart 
himself and the musicians of his time. 

At the cntl of the rondo hfozart introduces, against the murmuring of the strings, 
a popular folk song, ingratiating and fresh in mood 

Wlien this Omeerto entered the New York Philharmonic-Symphony reper- 
tory on Oct. 24, PH6, Mine, l-aiulowska, the soloist, improvisctl the cadenzas, 
organ points, and Hmgange, or entrance passages, Artur Rodzinski conducted. 

In connection with the C minor episode which appears twice in the Allegro 
finale, it is interesting to learn tliat Mozart originally planned the whole second 
movement in the minor key, Alfred Einstein, in his study of Mozart's music, 
suggests Mozart gave up the idea when he realized that a slow movement in 
C minor '*wauld have made it much too serious for the character of these 
works," 

Of the three concertos, the C major is the amplest in scoring, calling for two 
oboes, two basstKins, twt) horns, two trumfKts, and two tympani. Both the 
F major (K. 413) atul tlie A major (R, 414) lack trumpets and tympani. 
Slightest of the ilircc in this rcs|>eci is tlic A major, which also omits basscxins. 
All three concertos were played by Mozart at ctmeerts for his own Ixmefit in 
the National llicater Vienna. 'Fhese events were called “academies." Two 
of the three concertos tltcrc is no way of determining wliich two™wcrc 
rendered at the “aca<icmy" of Mar, 22, 17H\ ijuaintly rc{K)rted by Cramers 
Magazin (as ijuoted in Mr. Einsteins Mozart): 

Today the celclxated G.hc%'alier Mcr/art gave a music academy for his own benefit 
at the National I’heater in w4nch pieces at lus own com|H)sition, which was alrcaily 
very popular, w*rre performed. ITic academy was lionoretl by the presence of an 
extraordmarily large auilieiHc, ami the /m) new romritos and other faruasies which 
Mr. Mozart playetl on the l*‘<irie Fi.mo were recciverl with the loiKlest approval. 

Our Monarch, wtm contrary to his custom honoferl ilie whole academy with his 
presence, jtdficd in the a|>plausr of the puldtc so heartily that one can think of no 
similar example. Tltc ptmeeds of the acarlemy are estimatcrl at CKJO gulden. 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in D minor (K. 466) 

L Allegro. II. Romanze. III. Allegro assai. 

Stories of Mozart’s feats of memory and technique at the piano are so plenteous 
that we are scarcely surprised to learn that the little man performed the premiere 
of the D minor Concerto not only without a rehearsal but without having 
played the rondo finale through once. This was in Vienna on Feb. 11, 1785. 
We have Leopold Mozart’s word for it that his son was busy at the copyist’s 
before rushing off to the concert hall. “Wolfgang played an excellent new 
concerto,” wrote Leopold to his daughter Marianne in Salzburg. Mozart re- 
peated the performance on Feb. 15. "Magnifiquer' exclaims Leopold in a second 
letter to Marianne. Generations of music lovers have echoed the proud father’s 
outburst. 

The premiere of the D minor occurred in the Mehlgrube at one of Mozart’s 
subscription concerts held during Lent, a lucrative season for such events in 
the Vienna of his time. Later to become the Hotel Muench, the Mehlgrube was 
a popular hall for concerts and balls. It seems flour was stored in the cellar, 
which accounts for its name, Mehlgrube, literally a “flour pit.” We owe what 
information we have on the proceeds of Mozart’s subscription series to his 
father’s famous taste for finance. The series lured 150 subscribers. Wolfgang 
netted 559 florins, roughly $275. This was a staggering figure to the whole 
family, specially since Leopold’s fabulous son “had often played at other people’s 
concerts for nothing.” Only when we compare the figure with the meager 
sums paid Mozart for the use and publication of some of his scores, can we 
understand the family’s jubilation. 

Reverting to Mozart’s not having rehearsed the D minor Concerto, it was 
Edward Holmes who advanced an intriguing theory about the premiere at the 
Mehlgrube. In the impromptu cadenzas, he suggests, “extemporary invention 
of the fingers of Mozart may have scattered even greater beauties than he has 
left in that great work.” Holmes also makes the pertinent remark : “If the idea 
of a concerto played without a single rehearsal or trial be surprising, how much 
more must it appear when we remember the quantity the player wrote, and 
the little time that his fingers, cramped and contracted by holding the pen, 
had to recover their wonted freedom and agility.” 

At the time of the subscription concerts, Leopold Mozart was spending some 
months in Vienna with his son and daughter-in-law Constanze in their dwelling 
on the Schulerstrasse. Letters to his daughter contain frequent references to 
Wolfgang’s triumphs. When the Piano Concerto in C major (K. 467) was 
played at the following concert, Leopold reported that many listeners were 
moved to tears by its beauty and that the applause was deafening. There was 
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another great thrill in store for Papa Leopold during his Viennese sojourn. 

One day, Joseph Haydn came to the house on the Schulerstrasse to play first 
violin in three new quartets by Mozart dedicated to himself. After the per- 
formance Haydn declared to the elder Mozart: “I tell you before God, and as 
an honest man, that your son is the greatest composer I know, either personally 
or by name. He has taste and apart from that the greatest science in composi- 
tion.” Haydn was then directing musical evenings in the town residence of 
Prince Nicholas Esterhazy. On his invitation Mozart often participated in the 
musical entertainment. A great admirer of Haydn’s string quartets, Mozart 
had earlier planned dedicating six of his own to the senior composer. The last 
three of the set were completed on Jan. 14, 1785, less than a month before the 
rush subscription season at the Mehlgrube got under way. Haydn had become 
a frequent guest of the Mozarts. In the quartet sessions, Mozart himself played 
the viola. 

This was something of an English period in Mozart’s social and pedagogical 
life. Often the string foursome would pack their fiddles and go to Stephen 
Storace’s lodgings for a session. Storace, a twenty-two-year-old English com- 
poser, was studying with Mozart. He was in Vienna with his sister Ann Selina 
(Nancy), who had come to sing Italian opera. Another English youth, Thomas 
Attwood, two years younger than Storace, was also enrolled as a Mozart pupil. 
About this time the Irish tenor Michael Kelly came to know Mozart intimately 
and was vanquished by his seraphic host in a daily game of billiards. Both 
Nancy Storace and Kelly drew closer to Mozart through The Marriage of 
Figaro, produced on May 1, 1786, with the two friends cast as Susanna and 
Basilio. Kelly, in his Reminiscences, has left a telling close-up of the composer 
about this time : 

He favored the company by performing fantasies and capriccios on the piano- 
forte. His feeling, the rapidity of his fingers, the great execution and strength of his 
left hand particularly, and the apparent inspiration of his modulations, astounded 
me. After this splendid performance we sat down to supper, and I had the pleasure 
to be placed at table between him and his wife. After supper the young branches 
of our host had a dance, and Mozart joined them. Madame Mozart told me that, 
great as his genius was, he was an enthusiast in dancing, and often said that his 
taste lay in that art, rather than in music. 

He was a remarkably small man, very thin and pale, with a profusion of fine fair 
hair, of which he was rather vain. He gave me a cordial invitation to his house, of 
which I availed myself, and passed a great part of my time there. He always re- 
ceived me with kindness and hospitality. He was remarkably fond of punch, of 
which beverage I have seen him take copious draughts. He was also fond of billiards, 
and had an excellent billiard table in his house. Many and many a game have I 
played with him, but always came off second best. He gave Sunday concerts, at 
which I never was missing. He was kind-hearted, and always ready to oblige; but so 
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very particular, when he pl.iyctl. ilwt i! ilu- lu.n,- w h iiwiic, he 

left oil 

Mozart felt keenly the mvcssiiy of r.ippxt Ix-ivt .-rn tisr .ir!r.{ .iiu! hiiau^i 
Earlier, in I77H, he had written: "titve nie the h-,t , l.,vsri m !:i,f,,j,p wdadj 
same time listeners who iitKicrsMud tiothiin: > * want i.. undrrst.uuJ 
and who do not feel wliat 1 [day with ttir, and ail nn pn ijour,” ' 

His letters give fretjueni hints ui his own ■itvlr m! jdaving. *"rh 4 i; 
remain strictly in time surprises evervonr.” hr innatis m .1 letter of 
“They cannot untlerstami that the left ham! should tj>n ui ;fir least lie concent | 
in a temp rubato. When tliey [day, the Irh h.itui alwas-. i..'!invs, 

Richter marveled at, \m efforrte^i^ rasr, *'Whrnrvrr I plnril t^r liiridfuuii 
writes in 17H4, **he kmkctl irmnttvafilv M ms muI ^nr djy ht 

*My (kkI! how I am oidiged to it»rmrsif ahA %\sr4f and yri 

obtaining applause; and for you» mv turoi!, if r* tnrrr pl.'v*' "Xr%* %jid 
CO hdxir once in order not to shnw i. Tnuriiti, I'lrMlMtilf 

brilliant pianist cd* his day» alw.ivs ^p'4r of tuiitk 

exquisite rasre*' at the keyburt!. /; 

One of the finest, analyses id Mu/art's krvl^^^^od %islr, tr, km%imae4 
composers own staremenfs and fhr trsmiiMnv »''f qu.iofird 
that written by Philip Hale nianv vrais ae,** hn mi siuttmt\ ciiflrciiiiis^ 
Mozarts piaotj niuste. After revirsvnii: m fuiiitjitt 


that written by Philip Hale manv vrais ae,** ^1,!, 

Mozarts piaotj niuste. After revirsvnii* -!• 

the time he picked can thirds at tlir agr *4 tlurr ! 
Mar. 4 » I 7 -H, the year iif Ins death, flair hn 

I he fame ol the virnitiso is lairii an shia^, i 

testimony of prri«ilkri! aiittrnq?€naiar>.; ni fli- . jvr *a 
unanimous testinumy <»f skfllrd nim.M4ir. »a h-. 
record of lus ideas ccmcriniin,^ pMoon-at^ IP 

sjxTtator wondered that tliry i*m!d ndl 1.1,,: 

derived from the study of Ph, fan. M4.I1, oi-d ii4Uii- 

''riu: hands were lirauiifu!; ihrs plr.iis’'*! ihr r%r, 4! 
the cutting of his mr.tf, Hr asutdrsf 4!! f-4. 411-! 

of afTcctation, According u» him thr pl4%^t .• 

.suppleness, their unliimirrrd sfrrd du»nf4 tuio 
He warned coiisfaiitiy agaima imdur j^nA 

slovenliness and huiigling; and fir ktirss Inac/ <4n if ^ 
brilliant inaccuracy, 

lie msisied on a sincf t*h'*rfV4iii.e iii tiiiar, 4iii| f}?* I, 
that even in the free use of tuh4m m 40 4.J4.:,.. 

rhythm. He laid sfx-rial sirr*,4 i,ii 411104*. s-, 4n4 

difficulties, fineness of lasir m ilir Arlr^^s%, 
in reading at siglir hr drinaudr^d flir ,, r ff 

elal'Kiration of the orimiirnH, tfir tiffing r%ofrns..'f f! 
the comjfx>ser. 


1'. 1.^ .? pnhiu. apjicarMei," 

fpps ac^.d : 

*.• .i V ,* tUrA d nl rif itt j 

%%f m*l Ofllf tlllft .'' 

•• ha-.r 4! 10 till* pefitti 
h.iuA^ unit, igillt: 

niiriii of 

h...a,.4i »Kri, ^err uwliisc 

jn..vrrnr||li ||y| ||||*y,. 

I*. .Old?; ihrir 

p.c:'.4,v.-i mfo 

h.t iliry mull ndfi 
.4 3 n... p!.iS' fapidty lidtfe 

'Of ^ 4 . idi ihr liraf mw 
h40. fs ^i-rrirrsed tmiffin ’ 

r4i'V .. ^inano-'fmg «f _ 

I**-' t fiv'- r%|i|nrt»iA ' 

' ' . I -.I ' t f .* n%tm, itlt ^ 

r pu^ -t 3lt»-*u|d iffil 
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It is not surprising then that Rochlitz spoke of the ‘'heavenly pleasure given by 
the elegance and the heart-nicking tenderness of his performance**; that Haydn wept 
at the remembrance of his “incomparable playing.’* 

As a teacher of the pianoforte he was not methodical in his instruction, and he 
taught rather by playing to his pupils than by listening and correcting. Plis most 
celebrated pupil was Hummel, w^ho lived in his house two years and learned there 
the pure touch, die rounding of the phrase, the finish and the elegance, the facility 
in improvising tliat distinguished the performance of his master. 

The D minor is one of fifteen piano concertos composed by Mozart between 
1782 and 1786. Mozart luul now found fresh ways of emlargipg the scope of the 
concerto and enriching its contents. Integrating the solo instrument and or- 
chestra in more vital form was one of them. Through this medium he was 
achieving a new pexafy and individuality, llie D minor stands out in impas- 
sioned S|KX‘ch. llic fcrvitl note of tragic unrest, accentuated by the minor key, 
is stronger dum in the others. l*he next ctmeerto (C major), with its showy 
sequences and gay flourishes of trum{Kas and drums, is a far cry from the 
gloom and romantic despair that brood fitfully through the pages of the 
I) minor. 

L Allegro (D minor, 4/4). “Begins with a shudder and is full of unhappy 
commotion,” writes Eric Blom of the opening movement of the D minor 
C’onccrto. idran even detects grim design in the way tlie second theme, an- 
nounced in the relative major of I', later movc.s into the tonic D minor: “as 
though a false promise <if relief were tuockiugly revealing itself as a tragic 
clclu.sioa.” 

T he movement follows the doulile exposition pattern common to concertos 
of M<r/.art’s time. During the orchestral phase, strings aniKumcc the first theme 
in I) minor, oIkk*s ami bassmms giving out the sccoiul in 1' major. When the 
Piano takes up its own expositum, it voices tiie chief theme in lengthier guise. 
The second subject follows in tlic relative major, .shared with the orchestra. 
After the material is developed, a review sets in, lids time the key of the second 
subject, at first I' major, as at the start, shifts to D minor, llic piano now freely 
disetmrses die tnatcriai. The ordicsira then hnilds up a crcscciulo, pauses, and 
on the cliofil of D minor tlie [nano reenters witli a cadeir/.a. 

IL Romanze (B Hat majeu*, 2/ 2), llic lliupitl, potnic theme recurring in tins 
movement is first chanted by the piano, the orchestra later joining in. Fresh 
aclditicnis tt» dir theme are als<» cclioed by the orchestra, and soon the jiiano 
brings in a sricmd suhjed. lids is agaiti dutifully gone over by the orchestra. 
Piano aiul incliestra now come hack to tlie earlier theme. What arises at this 
|K)int Blom has callrd “a siidtirn fit of raving tlespair.” It is a “wild ejnsodc” 
in (i minor involving piam* and wood winds, lire first theme returns and all 
is peace again. Blom secs a jn’tiplictk note of romanticism in the very title of 
this movcrrierw, die (Jerman war<l Romanze. “He is already in the ukhkI into 
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which Beethoven clrop[ied tcmp>r.iiilv .iiul S. Iiuni-insi r‘'''n.itir!ii!v.” 

“He got over it again, of auirse; hr h.iil s.m tnuJt .irtmk bre^jj. 

and was uk) much a citi/rn of the uvau-r.! u...!d ui Ins tastes togtoJl 
for good into a ('.erman of the Sttim, unJ d.nr, li.-n,’' 

III. Allegro assai (D minor I ) majo!. 1 Ina.n-. .■! the !) minor Ct». 
certo differ in giving the tem[H> t.f this movemrsu. Ih.-id,..).! and Hartelm^, 
prestissimo marking in tiicir early nlioons. t-aei sr.oajtiuiug Allegro asi 
No tempi indications are given in Moaait’s .nmnnagh so.tr. TheforiBii 
typically that of the Rondo tinalr. with the Jur! ihrm.- yivni out by thcpiia! 
and orchestra in .wceession. Blotn timls “a kind >’S tmhappv frs!lrssness'’het6 
at the same time noting two sinking ihangr , ,.i iu.>od, A cheerier 
theme again breaks into the t.ihiic in h nujot, ,b if rcaotiji 

brings it hack in D minor, inn only i<* have n salU Sotdi afirsh-after 
cadenza— "in a sunny outlnnsi of happiness" ai l! mi]. a. | 

“After all," writes Hlom, ",\h>zai! leiurinitii-ir i d-.r. was a onnerto, 3 [^<i 
meant to entertain, heelnig ih.ii hr had .lour rii> ugh s.. -a.iidr las jnililc hatffi;! 
with his most im(i.issioueil muMC. lie ichrsfd. diria n i!ir rad .mil let ilKi!i|j;i 
away emoiiun.illy ici.ixcil." ;i 

Mozart w.is soon to cxjietirncr the same vliui..- •>» m writing !w 

operatic masterpiece Dun (iiiirarnii. whnh is m 1 » inin a Ihi! Sni-tlly, chtofulli, ‘ 
“clears into I) maiur." r 

Besitles the solo piano, the I) luinm t", a,*-!* , r. . . s - t jlaie, iwiiuliuo" 
two bassoons, two horns, two miaipet., Hiapan!. aa ! .aias;-,. thecadeiua' 
usually employed were wiiitca I'V Jlfctlc'Vea. la- ati!..gja|.U oi the waiiulj 
now in the British Museum. 

Concerto for Piano and Orchotr,i in i tnajor ( K. 467) 

L Allegro 11. Atul^nfr. III. if. a-i- av.ai 

CoMPUiTi-dJ tiK Mar, H tnAp^t « -ii ,f. In v? |44yr4 lliretiir 

later at a conerre givrti by nt i St .nt %%\n 

ing some nu^nrlB %vit}i Im *dn\ an*! ktaigiiu^i ui Lru. i \ .ui:r m titrir iltcfc 
on tlic Sclutlrr^ir.nsr. Winuig ti» hr* S.nm-'il, ilirw® 

reception accoriird ibr tjrw woik. Irdrur-; tdi Iran If in 

beauty, according la ibr piuild larlirf, Mn\ dir T,v.ri d.r.ilrilltig. 

bcluavior spike well lot ibr .iiisbrnir Ora .ur.c, j*> Ij:,. lUs.tu p*4iif^ 
Ainiaritc "nmst liavr rnaiir tr,-^ i*; s!.iutig 

Among SUcll aUcl.ltnirs Wnr ""a dliSntli-drto! aji-! im.rr|nilg tbp ' 

die first bar, an yricK|iCitrd ii4ir*n;oii lu ibr fiaio. itiupd m ftie 
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cordant suspensions in the next three, and a grinding false relation (B flat 
against B natural) in the last.'’ 

Whether goaded by debts and efTorts to meet the high rent and expenses of 
the Schulerstrasvsc residence or merely by a feverish creative urge, the period of 
the C major Caincerto hummed with composition, particularly for piano. Six 
concertos, tw^o sonatas, and two sets of variations, all for piano, were the count 
by the end of 17H4. 1 hree more piano concertos followed in 1785, .besides the 
C minor Fantasy and the sonata for violin and piano in the same key. By then 
the concerto form in Mozart’s hands had become a ^'medium in which . . . he 
succeeded in cennhining perfect aptness to its special requirements with 
inexhaustible poetry and originality,” according to Mr. Hlom. 

With its sliowy setiuences and gay flourishes of trumpets and drums, the 
C majta* Camcerto contrasts sharply with its predecessor, the D minor Concerto 
(K. 466). (rhiom and romantic despair brood (itfully through the pages of the 
latter, accent uatetl Iw tlu* minor key. The change in mood is as from night to 
day. After glimpsing the romantic future and flinging ofT hints of Beethoven 
and Schumaim to etnne, Mozart again slips back into the period groove of a 
“normal disf)lav concerttj.” 

" L. B. 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in E flat (K. 482 ) 

L Allegro. IL Atuiaiue. III. Allegro. 

Tnot.ai ooNtPost'.u in I>manl)ci\ I7S1, and [ircmiered the same month witlt 
Mo/.ari as soloist, tlie I’, fiat ( '(nuerto was ot\e of a grouj) of three intended for 
sul)scrii>tion concerts during I.ent. Its comjranions the A flat (K, 488) and the 
C' minor (R, 4^d) were completed in March, 1786. 

Ihe advantc premiere of the E flat went to a woi'thy cause. Vienna, tlicn 
housing some 4(H) oicfrestral [flayers, had a welfare (jrganizatioa that contributed 
to the sujrport of musicians* witlows, lake similar streieties of today, it kept up 
a Pcnsitui Inmd, and concens were held regularly to add to it. Although it was 
a time td small enseiuldes, the orvhestras at the.se concerts often conisisted of 
Vienna's entire instrumental ctdruiy. When Diitcrsrlorfs oratorio Esthtr was 
presented at an e.irlicr IVnsiun I*und concert, die [lersonnel w'as 2(K) strong. 
Kisbeck reported tliat all 400 players Iretjuenily got together and played ”as 
[irccisely and dearly as if tiicy were only twenty or thirty,” lie obscrvcrl [iroudly, 
“Surely tliis is the only ctmeert <»f the kind in the world.” When Mozart 
appeareri in Ids M flat (druerto, the scK'iety's orchestra numliered lOH men. d he 
announcement c4 tire beaeltt coruTrt merely stated that ‘‘During the entr'acte, 
a newly cmnptised clavier concerto will be played liy W. A. Mozart.” 

l ire three conerrfos belong tt> a [reriod of feverish activity in Mtjzart’s life. 
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Not that there was ever a letup in his crowdeti career. Bin ctie winter of 
1786 is fairly staggering in sheer work. BcsrIcs the ctmcerios, he 
his ears/’ as his father put it, in 7 he bt^^ariK prtHiiicct! the 

May. That alone makes a tlisnuil talc of wcarv, itmrlur, aiiil frarmc tas^roium.^ 
changes. He wrote a violin sonata, comf^lcteii Dec. I/, ihr l\ iLif Biano 
coming four days later. He deviscil a cantata IKwtJJe i^eniienie from the 
earlier unfinished Mass in C minor. On the iMuprrorX ^■ommission^ 
pleted a one-act comedy Der Stihiu>’piehhreki*ir ( / hr Imprt^'dru}) for ; 
ccption of the Netherlands gnwernors iudd in the ui anger v at HilitiiibruaaoQ , 
Feb. 7 . There were revisions aiul atltlirion^ make hfr a performance^^ 
Idomeneo in March. And when he could, hr worknl at Miiallrr iiisiniineatal 
pieces. 

But the composing was only one small pair of Mti/arBs rouiinc. He y ' 
pupils at all hours of the day, though ft>f a tune hr limiirt! the 
strict afternoon schedule, sti that he could give fm fHornnut^ fo The Mmiipl 
of Figaro. Since there was na luiiK- t»f drlravutg h»Hi\rhi 4 i! r\j^iiies fro®[ 
royalties and teaching fees alone, he made firijunn appraiancrs as 
public and private concerts. Yet, we have Mu liar! Rrltv'*, won! lor if ifot jg, 
spite of the hectic daily rounds, Mo/an hnuu! tmic lot daiunig ami 
game of billiards. 

Eric Blom says atxmt the E Hat C Ancrrctt: 

This work is many people’s favontr aiiumg thr puno MatiTifoi. uniil rhef Iwr! 
one of the others. For it is with ihcsr svorks .0 svnh 4I! *,*-04! aorau ptmlncn : 
shine as much by variety as by quality: dtr our Mm iMpim t«i hr MJiilrtmied! Wi’tli 
at the moment aUvays seems to Ik: the Irst. , . . Hi.wrser, the .Mn/aif nmceita ire ■: 
great art, and they became niofc atui inorr unpitntpdy sanrd 4% thry acotmityii 
year by year. 

Regarding her creacmem of related passage^* in rhr Mn/arr tbntW),'- 
Wanda Landowska has supplied the amhots evuh thr tulfosvmg rmie: 

‘"These days, modification in rriirratrd o. atniduirly r^^wnibl It ii ' 

expected of every iwformcr/’ sauj P. F. lUih in ihr Ibriair m Im S^m 
com|>osed in 1779 (autogra|ih Hrrlm). 

The truth of this axiom liecomes rvitlrnt m tfir ikiw v', fiuu nt' ffir finale inidi^' 
the orchestra pro|K>ses a theme diat thr fr|-ir4fi and ban to nnltrllofi accifdt^ - 

to the custom of the era. Wliac tcxlay svnufd 4.1 ifir taking of **|iecdk 

liberties was a ssne ijttu non part of thr knin%'trifgr t»| rvriy A fifwi.' 

of the time would never have dam! play siuh a |»4^^4gr 4^ n wai wtnirii, aidite', 
performances which wc rrs^K'ct loilay lor thru hirial would Ittvcta'.- 

called ignorant and barbaric by Mo/an’*. «-oiifrm|«ii 410*1, hn n wai m tm tiwiifa’ 
tion of the reprise that ihr rtginrrnih i.rntmy prtn»n 40 ”i uibitniird iiiiti.^lf to la , 
audience to lie judgcii an arti*a ol gn««| or iHKor laiir. 

: 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A major (K. 488 ) 

L Allegro, 11 , Antiante. 11 L Presto. 

Seiteeal of Mozart's piano concertos were composed for subscription concerts 
given in Vienna in I.cnt and Atlvent. These were lucrative seasons for a com- 
poser of Mozart's gilts— and, it might he added, a comjioser of Mozart’s 
habitual financial straits, llte A major was one of a trilogy of such piano 
concertos written for the Lenten season of 17B6. The others were the E flat 
major (K. 4H2) and the C minor (K. 491). The manuscripts give March as the 
month of comjiosition lor both the A major and the minor — a feat in speed 
and genius surpassed only by Mozart himself when he later wrote his three 
greatest symphonies in the s[>ace of six weeks! Mozart, of course, was his own 
soloist at the premiere of the A major (Concerto, It may have been that concert, 
or some similar event, that Ambros Rieder recalled in his memoirs many years 
after Mozart’s death; 

I cannot describe my astonishment when 1 happened to lx; so fortunate as to hear 
the immortal W. A, Mozart, . , . I had never been accustomed to hear anything 
so great or so wcmticriul. Such boUl flights of fancy, that seem to attain the highest 
regions, were alike a rnarved atul a delight to the most cx|)ericnced of musicians. 
Even to this day, although a very old man, I can still hear those heavenly harmonics, 
and die in the Arm convictioti ttuu there lias only been one Mozart, 

Rossini’s own conviction was even more sweeping; “There is only Mozart” 

The A major Omccrni is one of fifteen such works composed by Mozart 
between 17H2 and 17H6. Ckmstantly experimenting and developing, he had 
achieved a new synthesis in this medium. The solo piano had moved toward 
closer intimacy and teamwork with the orchestra. Solo instrument and orches- 
tra were tiow more firmly integrated in a scheme Of common endeavor. And 
with tills new fuskm appeared a fresh fund of expressive power. I'hc emotional 
range had widened, anti a brootltng ptxnry often lillctl the slow movements’. 
There was a new tlcjvtli anti a new sense of stress ami ctmflict in tlicse concertos. 
One has tmly to rcutl Mtrzart’s letters tlic grim record tif mounting bills, the 
drab clironidcs tif intrigue and dull reception, the growing domestic turmoil, 
the sharpening sense tif fatalism to surmise what lies behintl tliis dcejicning 
vein. The piano ctmeerm had become, jierliups, the favored medium for ex- 
pressing his innerimist feelings. 

Whatever pcrs^mal secret lies cmlietltlcd in the Amlantc of the A major 
Concerto, there is nti escaping its troubled mtKHl. There is subductl passion 
here and a haunting pathos. Mozart seems |ireoccupied with some tragic line 
of thought. Abraliam Veitius calls diis movement “a passiotraie sidliana totally 
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plunged into the most heart-gripping melancholy.” Alfred Einstein, declaring 
that the Andante contains the soul of the Concerto, finds in “veiled form” the 
passion that bursts out openly in the Andante of the previous E flat major 
Concerto. For him “the resignation and hopelessness are the same.” 

The mood recurs in the C minor Concerto which followed later that month, 
recurs with heightened vehemence, for, as Mr. Einstein points out, Mozart 
at the time “evidently needed to indulge in an explosion of the dark, tragic, 
passionate emotions.” 

There is naturally a sunnier side to the A major Concerto, though even in 
the end movements one glimpses shadows, poignant hints, what Mr. Einstein 
has called “concealed intensities.” After the mauve mood of the Andante, the 
Presto finale comes like a shout of joy. The piano gives out the sprightly theme, 
and the rondo is on its irresistible way. 

Trumpets and tympani are absent from the scoring of the A major Concerto, 
which calls for flute, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, and strings. The 
movements are marked as follows: Allegro, A major, 4/4; Andante, F sharp 
minor, 6/8; Presto, A major, 2/2. Mozart’s manuscript gives Mar. 2, 1786, as 
the date of completion. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C minor (K. 491 ) 

L Allegro. 11. Larghetto. III. Allegretto. 

Though composing was as natural to Mozart as breathing and, as has been 
said, “inspiration burned ever brightly within him,” there was a utilitarian 
side to his vast output of piano concertos, because he was, constantly in need 
of new material for his own public performances. (Nor did he look with 
disfavor on the possibility that others might play these works.) 

Nageli tells us that Mozart “broke new ground for orchestral compositions 
with his pianoforte concertos.” How true! What Mozart did was to enlarge 
the scope of the form to something like that of a symphony with piano. The 
orchestra became no mere accompanying medium. There was the integration 
of all the separate elements existing in the two instrumental bodies — the piano 
and the orchestra. 

Speaking of the piano concertos, Otto Jahn says: 

The prominence given to the orchestra (which, it must be remembered, owed to 
Mozart its richer composition, both of wind and stringed instruments) in those 
larger portions of a work where it is heard independently of the piano, as in the 
tutti of the ritornelli, gives a symphonic character to the concertos. . . . Mozart’s 
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art of blending the tone coloring of the orchestra, which drew tears from his old 
father at the hearing of one of his new pianoforte concertos, shows his delicate 
sense of euphony and accurate knowledge of instrumental effects. 

In fact, Mozart was extremely sensitive to the imperfections of the pianos of 
his time. And in his works for piano and orchestra he attempted to steer the 
listener away from shortcomings by means of novel — and in his day, radical — 
devices. Along these lines, too, his ingenuity was remarkable. For instance, he 
would give the entering piano a brilliant passage, following a simple one for 
the orchestra, thus drawing attention to the excitement produced by the con- 
trast and holding it through a clever manipulation of his material. 

In the construction of his piano concertos Mozart distributed his themes 
equally between piano and orchestra. When the orchestra takes the theme it is 
often fully exploited, and its later acceptance by the piano, in contrast, may be 
in the nature of a subdued, almost opposing, utterance. Says Jahn, “Thus the 
charm of the concertos . . . depends upon active cooperation of the contrasting 
elements, by means of which the whole work is richly and brilliantly grouped, 
as a picture is grouped by a judicious disposition of light and shade.” 

The present work was written in March, 1786. The orchestral part of the 
score calls for flute, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, tympani, and strings. 

Eric Blom, whose biography of Mozart is one of the high lights of the Master 
Musicians Series, writes : 

That he [Mozart] can be quite gloomy, though without ever sacrificing the most 
limpid euphony, is shown by the next Concerto, in C minor (K. 491), the work 
immediately preceding Figaro and as different from it as a rainy day from a cloud- 
less one. However, it is almost equally unlike the only other concerto in a minor key 
Mozart ever wrote. Less dramatic than the D minor, it is more declamatory. It has 
a more classical repose of gesture, more poise and shape, more unity of atmosphere. 
There is nothing like the unexpected ending of the earlier work: it closes, as it began, 
in the dark key of C minor. The one resemblance is the rondo form of the slow 
movement, with rather too frequent recurrences of a subject of very much the same 
type. There is no dramatic episode here, however, for Mozart again takes to a 
serenading tone with concertizing wind instruments, and there is another Cost fan 
tutti'ish. episode in A flat major. The finale is a set of very original variations on a 
shapely and sorrowfully elegant C minor allegretto theme. If tunes really can be 
portraits, as Couperin wished them to be, this would be one of a well-dressed and 
perfectly mannered widow who lets the world guess her grief without consciously 
showing it. There are two beautiful incidents in major keys, but the final variation 
in 6/8 not only keeps to the minor to the end, but has Neapolitan depressions. 


R.C.B. 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C major (K. 503) 

1. Allegro maestoso. IL Andante. III. Allegretto. 

Chronologically, the C major Concerto nestles midway between Mozart’s two 
operatic masterpieces The Marriage of Figaro, produced in May, 1786, and Don 
Giovanni, produced late in 1787. Mozart’s autograph gives Dec. 4, 1786, as the 
date of completion. Like many of the other fourteen piano concertos Mozart 
had composed in Vienna since 1782, the C major was written for a concert 
series given by him during Advent, a season rivaling Lent in lucrative returns 
for a pianist composer in Vienna who was also a genius. As usual, Mozart was 
heavily in debt. The dwelling on the Schulerstrasse was expensive. Medical bills 
were mounting. The Figaro opera proved a disappointment as an immediate 
revenue raiser. To add to the emotional stress, Mozart’s latest son, Johann 
Thomas Leopold, born on Oct. 18, died less than a month later. The concert 
series was a sure way to raise quick funds — and, possibly, to forget. Composition 
came easily; performance even more easily. On Dec. 6, only two days after 
finishing the C major Concerto, we find the busy little man inscribing a fresh 
date of completion on the manuscript of the D major Symphony (K. 504)! 
“As soon as he set pen to paper, the usual miracle happened,” writes Eric Blom; 
“trouble forsook him.” Could anyone begrudge Mozart this avenue of escape? 

The ill luck that hounded Mozart during those bleak December days of 
1786 did not stop there. Something of a curse has lain on the C major Concerto. 
Despite the ardent espousal of specialists, the public, until recently scarcely 
knew this work. When Artur Schnabel and George Szell first collaborated in 
the Concerto with the Vienna Symphony at the Grosser Konzerthaussaal in 
May, 1934, they made an astounding discovery. There was no record of a 
previous performance in Vienna since Mozart’s time! 

As for America, research among the program files for major orchestras in 
the Music Room of the New York Public Library revealed one definite listing— 
a pair of performances by Webster Aitken with Eugene Goossens and the 
Cincinnati Symphony on Jan. 30 and 31, 1942. In recent years Nadia Reisenberg, 
in a WOR broadcast series, and Clarence Adler, on WQXR and at the Town 
Hall, have included it in their Mozart surveys. The rest is silence — always 
barring, of course, possible private and unlisted renderings. 

Just why the C major has been a dark horse among Mozart’s twenty-seven 
piano concertos it is hard to say. No less an authority than Professor Tovey 
ranked it with the Jupiter Symphony in “triumphant majesty and contrapuntal 
display.” Perhaps one reason may be found in the treacherous rondo finale. 
There Mozart, exceeding himself, demands the utmost dexterity in what 
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amounts to an endurance test for the right hand. But, then, whoever heard of 
fright in these days of intrepid virtuosity ? 

Almost alone among Mozart specialists, Blom has refused to grant the C 
major’s claims to first rank. Ordinarily writing in highly laudatory vein about 
Mozart’s music, the British scholar reserves some of his harshest judgments for 
the C major. He agrees that its technical problems make it “on the whole” the 
most difficult of the Mozart piano concertos. “But the performer is not 
sufficiently repaid by the effort of overcoming them,” he insists. “For it is all 
rather frigid and comparatively unoriginal.” Compare Professor Tovey’s words 
about the concerto’s “breadth” and “boldness and richness of style.” To Blom, 
the C major was the one work of this period betraying “a certain laxity of 
spirits.” To Tovey it represented Mozart at the highest maturity of his powers. 
Of the first ;novement he wrote: “The music carries us out with its tide, and 
we realize that we have indeed ‘begun a grand voyage of discovery.” 

The few earlier references in Mozart literature to the C major would seem 
to uphold Professor Tovey rather than his learned colleague. Carl Reinicke 
speaks of its “lively brilliance and dramatic excitement” (^"lebhafter Glanz und 
dramatische Erregung"). Abert, in his revised and amplified edition of Jahn’s 
biography, noted a quality common to all three of the late C major Concertos 
(K. 415, K. 467, and K. 503) : “A powerful, at times taut dignity, which in the 
last of the three is constantly struggling with all kinds of dark undercurrents, 
thanks to the characteristic changes of major and minor.” Jahn himself de- 
scribed the concerto as gldnzend und prdchtig — another reference to its bril- 
liance and splendor. Abraham Veinus’s phrase for the score is suggestive: 
“A bit impersonal in a towering sort of way” — on the whole, though, “an 
inscrutable work.” 

What strikes one particularly is the amazing polyphonic wealth of the score, 
its myriad-hued texture, yielding, on closer scrutiny, ever-growing design in 
its intricacy of detail. The orchestration is typical of Mozart’s maturest style 
in the imagination and resource with which he utilizes every instrument. In 
these later scores of Mozart, integration of piano and orchestra in a fresh and 
vital unity had become an established fact in concerto writing. The accom- 
paniment is no longer merely a prop. A new reciprocal play of themes, novel 
coloring, and rich counterpoint serve to heighten the effect of the whole fabric, 
besides setting off the solo voice more vividly. In short, a new teamwork 
between piano and orchestra had been found. 

Another remarkable feature is the way the three movements are strongly 
differentiated. Despite its tender second subject, a majestic spirit sweeps through 
the opening Allegro maestoso. Contrastingly, the second movement (Andante) 
is of a “celestial placidity” rarely equalled even by Mozart himself. Special 
vigilance is needed in the sustained song of the Andante since the performer 
‘^must express very much with very few notes.” The finale (Allegretto) again 
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leaps to a sharply divergent mood, being witty, joyous, and exuberant. Here 
perp^tuum mobile is suggested in an almost continuous span of sixteenth-noi 
triplets. While the writing is difficult for both hands, the right is subjected t 
a sharper test of staying power. Special note has been taken of the developmer 
section of the opening Allegro maestoso, built on a march theme in E mino: 
Of it Professor Tovey writes: 

The Concerto has been grand and surprising, leaving us continually mystified a 
to what is to happen, and now it takes shape. This theme that so happily pulls th 
whole design together all the way back from its single appearance in the ritornellc 
now moves calmly through a long series of very straightforward sequences througi 
various keys. 

But though the sequences are simple in their steps, they are infinitely varied ii 
coloring, and they rapidly increase in complexity until, to the surprise o£ any oni 
who still believes that Mozart is a childishly simple composer, they move in eighi 
real parts. These eight parts are in triple, or, if we count added thirds, quadrupk 
canon, two in the strings, four in the wind with the added thirds, and two of lighl 
antiphonal scales in the pianoforte. “lS!o such polyphony has occurred since in an) 
concerto, except one passage in the middle of the finale of Brahms D minor [author’s 
italics].” 

In the Andante the big moment comes when the piano builds up the second 
subject and returns ‘‘by a really colossal passage on a dominant pedal to the 
main theme in the tonic.” In the rondo finale Mozart achieves a breadth of style 
in the free-rhythmed connecting passages between the main sections “that was 
never approached until surpassed by Beethoven,” according to Professor Tovey. 
Besides the piano, the Concerto is scored for one flute, two oboes, two bassoons, 
two horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings. Trumpets and tympani are 
omitted from the second movement. 

The work was first published by Mozart’s widow Constanze at her own 
expense in 1798. This is indicated in an Italian inscription found in that edition: 
‘Wr. I del retaggio del defunto publicato alle spese della vedovafi The retaggio, 
or legacy, alluded to was the huge mass of manuscript scores left by Mozart. 
The subsequent story of these posthumous publications is involved and at times 
dismal. There was the expected bargaining and bickering. Even Constanze’s 
new husband, the Danish diplomat George N. Nissen, felt called upon to play 
a part in the transactions. He suspected chicanery on the part of the first pub- 
lisher to buy up the priceless bequest. “Don’t attach too much importance to 
his fussiness and preciseness,” Constanze mollifies Johann A. Andr^ the buyer, 
after casually mentioning her husband’s suspicions. “See that you preserve your 
present good will, which, indeed, I merit in return for what I feel as your most 
devoted friend and servant.” It seems Nissen, who kept a careful tally of 
successive opus issues, thought he had detected a sinister discrepancy in Andre s 
numbering. 


j 
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While one of the world’s greatest artistic legacies was making its way into 
profitable circulation, what still remained of the legator lay buried in a pauper’s 
grave. 


L.B. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in B flat major (K. 595 ) 

1. Allegro. II. Larghetto. III. Allegro. 

The last of Mozart’s piano concertos is dated Jan. 5, 1791. It was first performed 
on Mar. 4 of the same year. The piece is in the traditional three movements, 
and its orchestral score calls for one flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, 
and strings. 

Eric Blom, in the Master Musicians Series, describes it as a “truly valedictory 
work, with a kind of chastened mood occasionally verging on a feeling of 
oppressive foreboding.” 

Abert, in turn, defines it as the best among the last group of piano concertos. 
He discovers a relationship between it and its predecessors in form and struc- 
ture, but that it departs considerably from them in character and compass. 
He says: 

One gets the impression that Mozart had composed it for himself rather than for 
the general public, for the joyous brilliance of the old yields here to a highly personal 
and remarkably resigned tone, which distinguishes it sharply, for one thing, from 
the passionate fervor of both earlier concertos in the minor. 

Mozart here makes more reserved use of his contrapuntal art than is his wont in 
this form, though in this respect the working out of the first movement, for example, 
does not disown its period of origin. The striving for unity and inwardness of the 
whole idiom emerges so much the clearer. 

Though even this work demands a brilliant technic, more so than before technic 
is brought to the service of musical thought development, and even the concerto 
idea is more sharply grasped. 

Nine days after the completion of the B flat major Concerto Mozart wrote a 
song entitled “Sehnsucht nach dem Friihlinge,” which bears an unmistakable 
resemblance to the rondo theme of the concluding Allegro. 

^ ° R. C. B. 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D major ( K. 218) 

I. Allegro. 11. Andante cantabile. III. Rondeau: Andante grazioso; Allegro 
ma non troppo. 

Mozart composed five violin concertos between the months of April and 
December, 1775. This was during his Salzburg appointment and, doubtless. 
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they were for his own use, as well as for the court Kappellmeister Brunetti. 
Three of these are considered the most important of the set, viz., the G major 
(K. 216), the present work, and the A major (K. 219). Dyneley Hussey 
considers them 

magnificent examples of his [Mozart’s] work of the period. They are not free from 
the faults of style, notably the routinier working out, full of “bare runs and un- 
meaning passages” [a quotation from Edward MacDowell] of the first movements, 
the subjects of which are always enchanting. 

On the other hand, the delicate grace of the slow movements and the delightful 
inventions of the Rondeaux (he uses always the French spelling, which indicates 
also the French form and style of the music) fully compensate us for the rather 
banal decorations of the solo parts. His prodigality of ideas finds full scope in these 
final movements, where one delightful melody follows another and nothing comes 
amiss. 

However, emphasis on the French characteristics of form and style need not 
obscure the fact that “the young Mozart of these concertos,” as the late Pitts 
Sanborn once wrote, “was an accomplished cosmopolitan.” And he substan- 
tiated his theory with the suggestion that they are “German in melody, Italian 
in the violin technic — Tartini and Nardini come first to mind — and to a lesser 
degree in the melody also.” Eric Blom adds an international fillip of his own 
with the discovery that Hungarian gypsy influences may be found in the A 
major (K. 219). 

Mozart’s own nickname for the D major was “the Strassburg Concerto.” 
That information comes from a letter he wrote to his father on Oct. 19, 1777. 
Mozart had had lunch at the Heiligkreuz Monastery, it seems, and he spoke of 
the occasion as follows: 

During the meal we had some music. In spite of their poor fiddling, I prefer the 
monastery players to the Augsburg orchestra. I performed a symphony and played 
VanhalPs Violin Concerto in B flat, which was unanimously applauded. The Dean, 
who is a cousin of Eberlin, by name Zsechinger, is a fine, jolly fellow and knows 
Papa quite well. In the evening at supper I played my Strassburg Concerto, which 
went like oil. Everyone praised my beautiful, pure tone. 

The Strassburg epithet is not entirely inapropos, for a theme over the drone 
bass in the finale is remindful of a Strassburg dance tune. 

As is customary with all the concertos in the series, the accompanying 
orchestra consists only of the strings, two oboes, and two horns. 

In the first movement (Allegro, D major, 4/4) the main subject appears 
immediately with the notes of the common chord in D used in natural se- 
quence, as in a military call. A melodious second subject is brought in by the 
solo violin, which is given two cadenzas, one in this movement and another in 
the next. 
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The slow movement (Andante cantabile, A major, 3/4) is very lyrical and 
flowing. 

The Rondeau (Andante grazioso, D major, 2/4) offers hints of sonata as 
well as rondo form. Its second section is an Allegro ma non troppo (6/8). 

R. C. B. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in A major. No. 5 
(K. 219) 

I. Allegro aperto. 11 . Adagio. III. Rondo: Tempo di menuetto. 

Eric Blom joined in the international hunt for stylistic origins by tracing 
Hungarian gypsy influences in the A major Concerto, a theory later sustained 
by Abraham Veinus, who dubbed the trio middle section of the finale an 
“uninhibited Hungarian rhapsody — ^the kind of wonderful folkish outburst 
one expects to find in Haydn rather than in Mozart.” One passage in the Rondo 
finale even admits Turkey to the conference table of this polyglot concerto, as 
we shall see. 

I. Allegro aperto (A major, 4/4). The first and second themes are heard in 
a tutti typical of the period (the first theme only partially foreshadowed) . The 
solo violin now enters surprisingly, in almost improvisational fashion. “Instead 
of introducing the first theme full blown,” wrote Sanborn, “it enters with a 
melodious Adagio, the running accompaniment of which has been likened to 
the figure that accompanies Agathe’s ‘Leise, leise’ in Weber’s Der FreischutzT 
As the impromptu-like episode ends, the Allegro aperto {aperto, meaning 
“open,” designates a broadly and clearly phrased Allegro) returns and the 
violin expounds the first theme fully. A second subject follows in E major, 
while a third theme, in C sharp minor, is discoursed by the solo voice before the 
brief development begins. 

II. Adagio (E major, 2/4). The material of both themes of this movement 
again first appears in an orchestral announcement. The haunting first melody 
is then heard in the upper octave of the violin. Later the key shifts to B major 
as the strings chant the second theme. The solo violin then takes it up. There 
is again a short development section. A year after composing the Concerto, 
Mozart wrote a substitute movement for this Adagio. Kapellmeister Brunetti, 
we learn from a letter of Leopold’s to his son dated Oct. 9, 1777, “found the 
other one too artificial.” \_Sic!^ The alternate movement appears in the Mozart 
catalogue as K. 261. Of it Alfred Einstein ventures to say that “despite its 
tenderness and its enchanted, shimmering sonority, it cannot match the sim- 
plicity and innocence of the original Adagio.” 
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III. Rondo: Tempo di menuetto (A major, 3/4). Though not stricdy a 
minuet the final movement of this Concerto “has something of its character.” 
The contrasting two themes are in A major and E major. The trio suggesting 
Hungarian folk music is in F sharp minor. At one place the movement is 
interrupted by a contredanse in A minor (2/2), “a take-off of the dance music 
favored at the public balls of the period in Vienna.” This episode, often com- 
pared to the Turkish rondo of Mozart’s A major Piano Sonata, Einstein 
describes as “a humorous outbreak of sound and fury in ‘Turkish’ style.” 
Moreover, he points out, “Mozart borrowed the noisy tutti in A minor of this 
‘Turkish’ intermezzo from himself. It had originally occurred in the ballet 
he Gelosie del serraglio, which he wrote in 1773 in Milan for his Ludo Silla” 
The contrast of this passage with the “menuetto” proper is striking. The themes 
undergo tricky embroidery in the recapitulation section of the finale. 

Joseph Joachim, who wrote excellent cadenzas for this work, numbered it 
among his favorite concertos. So did the great English scholar Donald Francis 
Tovey, who spoke of its “special vein of epigrammatic comedy” and its “fan- 
tastic kind of childlike beauty.” Of his own performance of one of these 
concertos Mozart said that “it went like oil” — which is, perhaps, a good rule 
to lay down regarding the way they should all be played. 


^^Sinfonia Concertante"’ for Violin, Viola, and Orchestra 
in E flat major (K. 364) 

I, Allegro maestoso, II. Andante, III. Presto. 

A SHROUD OF silence and mystery covers the origin of this composition. That it 
dates from the summer or late summer of 1779, while Mozart was still in the 
service of the Archbishop of Salzburg, seems fairly certain. There is no surviv- 
ing manuscript to give us the precise date and no reference in Mozart’s 
voluminous correspondence to indicate the occasion of the premiere. Sketches 
of the few final bars of the first movement are extant, with fragments of 
cadenza writing on the other side. Johann Andre brought out the first edition 
of this “double concerto” in 1801. Subsequent editions include arrangements 
for piano (four hands), and for violin, viola, and piano (Breitkopf and Hartel). 
There is a strong possibility that Mozart wrote the viola part with himself in 
mind as soloist. Although he was a facile violinist, he began to favor the viola 
during the Salzburg period, a switch in allegiance that infuriated his father 
Leopold. Later, when Joseph Haydn used to visit him in Vienna, Mozart would 
play the viola in the frequent quartet sessions. Haydn would be first violinist, 
his friend Karl Dittersdorf second violinist, and Johann Wanhal cellist. Ditters- 
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dorf, a brilliant virtuoso, is assumed to have trained Haydn in the violin, though 
Haydn’s first love, of course, like Mozart’s, v^^as the keyboard. 

Mozart’s special feeling for the viola may be noted in the writing for the solo 
part of the Sinfonia Concertante, The part for viola is written a half-tone lower, 
in D, instead of E flat. There was good reason for this. By tuning the viola 
a half-tone up, the soloist would achieve greater brightness and clarity against 
the supporting violas of the orchestra. Mozart probably wanted the friendly 
rivalry of the solo instruments to run on an evener plane. One notes this im- 
partiality throughout the work in the treatment of the solo voices. The solo 
instruments move in chatty emulation, almost the precise way they do in 
Mozart’s Concerto for Two Pianos (K. 365), which is in the same key and 
dates from the same period. In the allotment of melodies the basis is also one of 
strict equality. Shortly after composing the Sinfonia Concertante, Mozart 
tackled another for violin, viola, and cello, but never finished it. Alfred Einstein 
refers to this second Concertante as a “mighty torso” and lists it in an appendix 
of his monumental edition of the Kochel catalogue as No. 104. 

Despite the scant hearings accorded the Sinfonia Concertante for violin and 
viola, the Mozart scholars all hail it as a creative summit of Mozart’s Salzburg 
period. Alfred Einstein goes so far as to call it Mozart’s “crowning achievement 
in the field of the violin concerto.” Another keen Mozart student, Noel Straus, 
frankly affirmed in a recent review that the Sinfonia Concertante excelled 
Beethoven’s triple concerto and Brahms’s double concerto in its “unification 
and fusion of the symphonic and concertolike factors involved,” Abert speaks 
of its “proud, dark splendor,” and Eric Blom returns to this theme of dim 
luster by sensing still darker things: 

“A beautiful, dark-colored work in which a passion not at all suited to an 
archiepiscopal court, and perhaps disclosing active revolt against it, seems to 
smolder under a perfectly decorous style and exquisite proportions.” 

Mr. Blom’s suspicion that the Sinfonia Concertante hides a secret aim under 
its suave mantle is not so far-fetched. Mozart was not happy in the oppressive 
atmosphere of the Salzburg court. He had returned from triumphs in Paris and 
Mannheim a maturer artist with a new sense of freedom and independence. 
There had been stormy sessions with his employer over the court rules and 
regulations that bound down the young genius. Requests for leaves of absence 
and even complete release led to fresh unpleasantness. The final break with the 
Archbishop of Salzburg was to come in the spring of 1781, when Mozart 
appeared one day with a formal resignation. Employer and employee exchanged 
some candid thoughts, and the interview came to an abrupt end with the 
celebrated episcopal kick. The revolt that was smoldering in the Sinfonia 
Concertante of two years before had finally come to a furious and perhaps 
inglorious climax. 
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The fresh power that Mozart brought back with him from his tours throbs 
through all three movements of the Sinfonia Concertante, The work seems an 
epitome of Mozart’s resources during those summer months of 1779. The style 
is broader, the feeling richer. The orchestra is no mere support, but a highly 
articulate participant in this symposium of theme and development. Though 
the solo instruments have right of way, the other instruments insist, on rights of 
their own. There is a closer rapport between the violin and viola and the 
orchestra, and the emotional focus is stronger. As Einstein points out, the 
Sinfonia Concertante has broken away from the diverting gallantries of 
“entertainment” music. Something deeper and graver has replaced the light 
chatter and rippling laughter of earlier serenades. Each of the movements 
reveals a firmer unity of structure, the orchestra is continuously alive with fresh 
details, and wind instruments are assigned major thematic roles in the orchestral 
scheme. Mozart seems to have concentrated his strongest feelings in the first 
two movements, but the finale has a driving power of its own. As Abert puts it, 
“the dark spirits have vanished, but the strength remains.” 

Notable in the first movement, too, is the use of the “Mannheim crescendo,” 
another souvenir of Mozart’s recent travels. The effect of orchestral unity is also 
enhanced by the single tonality. Both end movements are in E flat, the Andante 
being in the relative key of C minor. Even the side theme brought in by the 
winds in the first movement is in E flat. The three movements of the Sinfonia 
Concertante are: 1. Allegro maestoso, 4/4, E flat major; II. Andante, 3/4, 
C minor; III. Presto, 2/4, E flat major. The original scoring calls for two 
violins, two violas, bass, two oboes, and two horns, besides the solo violin and 
viola. Mozart wrote out the cadenzas for the Sinfonia Concertante. The story 
is that the copy used by Andre for the first edition contained the cadenzas in 
Mozart’s handwriting. This edition was used at the Mozart Festival in 
Salzburg in 1856, which Otto Jahn refers to in his biography of Mozart. 


L.B. 


Overture to ^"The Marriage of Figaro” (^Te Nozze di 
Figaro”) 

Mozart’s bubbling opera buffa was first produced at the Burgtheater, Vienna, 
on May 1, 1786. Lorenzo da Ponte had provided the libretto, based, of course, 
on Beaumarchais’ satiric comedy of manners Le Mariage de Figaro, ou la Folk 
journee. There is a tradition that the opera was first heard in America in 1799, 
when it was supposedly presented in New York with the title The Follies of 
a Day. Yet, a performance in English at the Park Theater, New York, on 
May 10, 1824, was billed as the “first time in America.” English versions of 
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Mozart’s comic masterpiece were popular in both England and America 
throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The Metropolitan Opera House first brought the work into its repertory on 
Jan. 31, 1894, when the original Italian was used. In the cast were Emma 
Eames as the Countess Almaviva, Lillian Nordica as Susanna, Sigrid Arnold- 
son as Cherubino, Edouard de Reszke as Almaviva, and Mario Ancona as 
Figaro. Emilio Bevignani conducted. A historic Metropolitan revival of the 
opera was that of Jan. 13, 1909, with Gustav Mahler conducting and Emma 
Eames, Marcella Sembrich, Geraldine Farrar, Antonio Scotti, and Adamo 
Didur heading the cast. Mahler had earlier acquired great prestige as a Mozart 
interpreter in Vienna. 

In his lively Memoirs, librettist da Ponte gives an account of how the opera 
buffa came to be written and produced. 

Talking one day with Mozart, he asked me if I could turn Beaumarchais’ Noces 
de Figaro into an opera. The idea was to my taste, and its success was immediate 
and universal. 

For some time this play had been forbidden by the Emperor because of its 
immorality. How then to propose it anew ... I awaited the opportune moment to 
propose the poem either to the Intendent or, if I had the courage, to the Emperor 
himself. 

As fast as I wrote the words, Mozart wrote the music, and it was all finished in 
six weeks. The lucky star of Mozart willed an opportune moment and permitted me 
to carry my manuscript directly to the Emperor. 

“What’s this,?” said Joseph to me. “You know that Mozart, while remarkable 
for his instrumental music, has with one exception never written for song, and the 
exception is not much good.” 

I answered timidly, “Without the kindness of the Emperor, I should have written 
only one drama in Vienna.” 

“True. But I have already forbidden the German company to give this play, 
Figaro/' 

“I know it; but in turning it into an opera, I have cut out whole scenes, shortened 
others, and been careful everywhere to omit anything that might shock the con- 
ventionalities and good taste. In a word, I have made a work worthy of the theater 
honored by His Majesty’s protection, 

“As for the music, as far as I can judge, it seems to me a masterpiece.” 

Da Ponte’s persuasive eloquence worked, “Very well,” said the Emperor, 
according to the ebullient factotum, “I trust to your taste and prudence. Send 
the score to the copyists.” 

Mozart personally coached the whole cast for the Burgtheater premiere of 
1786. There were repeated meetings. The Irish tenor Michael Kelly, who took 
part in that performance, has left a vivid glimpse of Mozart during one such 
session with the company: “I shall never forget his little animated countenance, 
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when lighted up with the glowing rays of genius; it is as i!n{X)ssible to describe 
as it would be to paint sunbeams.” 

Lacking a development section, the Overture (D major. 4 4) is in condensed 
sonata form. A fleet passage in eighth notes prcscius the gay first theme. A 
subsidiary subject is brought in, and then the sccoiul tliemc, in A major, flashes 
brightly from the violiiisS. The customary free {antasi%i is lacking in this Over- 
ture, which ends, however, in a longer coda than usual. I he score calls for flute, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trum|K'ts, kettledrums, 
and strings. 


Overture to '^Don Giovanni’’ 

Of the two versions employed in concert halls, Lcopild Stokowski has 
observed ; 

In concert performances Mozart's Overture to Don 1% ui^ually played 

with a Finale composed by Johann Amlre. publohrd hv Brniktipf and Martel 
Andre’s Finale is scholarly, but conventional and utmispiirtl Ir w<iiild Ir far Wttcr 
for the Finale to be Mozart’s own music. ‘Ihe etui at the grrar sirnr l*rtwceri the 
Commendatore and Don (Jiovanai is musically pertra lot tins ionalr. only is 
this inspired music, but it is appropriate in charaurt and tirsjgn, l^etause the 
Overture will then begin and etui in the same inotHi at ilramatic inirnsity, thus 
unifying the whole composition. 

The moral play El Burlador dc S^^tnlla, y (Umvidado dr Virdra (Thr Mocker 
of Seville and the Stone (iue.<t) by the S{>anish mt»nk < taburl IVlIr/. who used 
the pen name of Tir.so dc Molina, is, accortimg tt» Fatirst Newman, "the uki- 
mate origin of the story of Don (tiovannf.*' l‘hr |4av, tiared IfAO, is 

believed to be a compact of old Icgciuis alnuu a takrhrllv Spanish nobleman 
and certain festivities interrupted by the apprarauic <4 a Mat nr. 

Lorenzo da Ponte’s libretto, it lias been ptJtntrtl tnir. is nut rtiinrly nnrdatccl 
to that of one Bertad, who did the librctttf for the tjj»rta // (ainvihito di IHetra 
{The Stone Guest), music tiy the Italian (ki/zamga. a wurk given in Venice, 
17H7, some time before the premiere, in Prague, iki, .N, I7s7. t»f Mo/art’s. 

In any case, the celebrated talc has h.ul numerous ituri prrtaiHtns I rum a great 
variety of authors, among them M<4ierc, whose I>on fuan, an Ir Enioi de pierre 
was produced in Paris in Innx Amaficr is 14u»mas ShatiwetPs plav The Uher- 
tine, given in 1676, There was a drama by cme Cub!*rrii (Naples, 16^2) and 
another by a (agogni around the same lirne. Soil other Itahart vriMoto cxiil, 
as well as French, (lerman, and Spanish ones. 

The composers have by no means neglecretl it; for, in addifinu to the Mozarr 
and Gazzaniga works, tlicrc is the unfunsfird ojirra Ihe Siane (lueft bv 
Dargomyjsky, besides a (duck liallet score, and so mi. 
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A provocative legend about the composition o£ the Overture to Don Giovanni 
is that Mozart wrote it during one night — the night before the premiere, 
naturally— handing the manuscript to the copyists the following morning. His 
wife Constanze is supposed to have sat up with him, telling him stories to keep 
him awake. 1 he story tells also that the piece was read at sight by the orchestra 
on the all-important evening. 

Some hold that all this took place the night before the eve of the performance 
— before the final rehearsal, that is. 

Newman observes: 


Mozart's own dating oi his score makes this a matter of certainty. Nor is the feat 
of writing the Overture in a single night quite as remarkable as it sounds. 
Mozart had not only extraordinary facility in composition; he had marvelous 
memory. “C'omposition," for him, meant tlevcloping the work in his head; he found 
the business of writing it out rather tiresome, and he would often postpone it as 
long as he could. 

There can he little doubt that the Overture to Don Giovanni had been worked 
out in liis head long Ind'ore the final rehearsal and that all he had to do on that 
historic niglit was to put the notes on paper. 


Overture to "The Magic Flute” 

Two HAYS hc'i’orc the {ircinicrc of his opera The Magic Flute Mozart wrote 
the Overture, A product of his lust months, when the composer was worn 
by illness anti abject poverty, The hfagic Flute is considered the forerunner of 
CJerman opera. 

The. libretto, by I'anmanucl vSclukanedcr, head of a traveling company of 
players, is extravagant, as well as allegorical. It is Masonic in its symbolism. 

The action is laid in a mythical I^gyjH. Sarastro, higl\ priest of Isis, lias 
abducted Pamina, daugluer of ilic malefic Queen of the Night, in order to 
impart wisdom to her. Savctl from the toils of a luigc serpent by the Queen’s 
attendant ladies, Ihaticc T'amino, die Iicro, sets out to '‘rescue” Pamina. He is 
accompanied by Pajiagctui, tlie bird catcher. However, in trying to effect 
Paminu’s release he himsedf becomes taken up with the high ideals and aims of 
Sarastro and Ins followers. He serves lus novitiate and, finally, he is married to 
Pamina, wlio lias by now absorbed all the wisdom to which .she has been 
exposed. 

llic libretto has licen unmercifully ridiculed by many, but it has not been 
witlumt its staunch tlcfcnders. (ioedie, for one, averred that “the author under- 
stood perfectly the art of |)roducing great tlicatrical cfrccis by contrasts.” Hegel 
praised it iiKirdinaicly, pcrliaps, for its admixture of the real and the super- 
natural and for the series of tests the hero is put through. 
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Philip Hale, writing of Schikaneder, said he was a “wantlcring th<ater 
director, poet, composer, and play actor. \ain, improvident, shrewd, a bore, 
he nevertheless had good qualities that won for him the fricmlship of Mozart” 

Dynely Hussey, on the other hand, wrote: 

Born at Regensburg (Ratisbon) in 1751 of the {Kxircst imaginable parents, he 
spent his early years as a vagabond fiddler. He iKcame an actor and was sutEcicntly 
successful to achieve the management of a compatiy of his own by the time he was 
twenty-seven. He had no education whatever, yet he vv.is not dcvoitl of taste, as will 
be seen from the fact that his refK-rtory incliulcd plays bv Shakcsjscare (Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and King Lear), Schiller, and Ixssing, atid Chick’s Or/ro. Indeed he 
contributed a great deal towards the creation of a (lerm.in n.ition.tl drama in the last 
years of the century. But his chief activity was the production t»f |K>[>ular comic 
pieces, in which the spectacle played an imjHirtant part. 

The Overture (E flat major, 4/4) opens with tliree great chords for the full 
orchestra. In the subsecpicnt Allegro a brilliant fugue emerges. It is interrupted, 
however, by the return of the three great cluinls ol the ojH'iiing. There is 
supposed to be some Ma-sonic meaning attached to those chords, and it 
is interesting to note that they represent the only part of tire Overture that 
reappears in the music of the ojK'ra itsell. 

The score calls for two flutes, two ulxies, two clarinets, two lusstwns, two 
horns, two trumpets, three tronilxincs, and .strings. 

R* C* B* 

Overture to ’’Die Entfiihrung aus elem Scrail” 

[Arranged by Ferruccio Busoni \ 

In 1781, Mozart, then living with the Weber hinnly in Vtnuui, iin^k up the 
matter of writing a German opera, I'hc lifirctto stippltn! him by (k)tdieb 
Stephanie, an actor and ins{>ector at the Burgiheatcr. I’hr Smpfncl type of 
German opera had there received considerable %iip|Hiif f rom ihr and 

it had already met with fxjpuhir favor. Umlauf^s I he Hergbnupptn had been 
the first of .such works to be produced there, in 177H. Init the rrjieriory was 
scarcely teeming with examples of the kind, and the iniprr^aritH were con- 
strained to put on translations of foreign pirers, rspreiallv ones. 

Stephanie’s libretto of Die F.ntfuhnmg aus Jem SeraJ {77ir Afhlmtmn m 
Elopement from the Seraglio or Harem) whuh iraiislacioii iovers jnit atotit 
all the possibilities— is based on a comecly by Ghrisnipti Hrrr/nrr, Moart's 
pleasure in the subject was unbounded, thoitgh hr did find many link faults of 
construction with it, as letters written to his farher atrrsi, I {fiwrvrr, lie icKik bis 
own good time about completing it, pareirularly Irrau^r of Ins sufirrbr crilial 
faculties and because the desire to accomplish a worthy job wiili a ty|ic of work 
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new to him was strong, indeed. Perhaps, other reasons had their influence in 
delaying it. These had to do with situations surrounding him in the Weber 
household. Frau Weber, ever on the qid vive for a likely husband for her 
daughters (though she had not done too well for one of them), played a neat 
little game for the benefit of uniting her daughter Constanze to Mozart. 

Meanwhile, Mozart phre had been sending fulminating letters to his son, and 
in one of tliem ordered him to leave the Weber household. But he was already 
engaged to C'onstanzc by that time. The opera, after many huddles between 
composer and librettist, finally was finished, and now came further delays 
owing to all sorts of jealous interferences and t)ther complications. The Em- 
peror Joseph II, at long last, stcppetl in and ordered its production for July 16, 
1782. It was given before a capacity crowd, which enthused over it, in spite of a 
minority group's attempts to wreck it. Each of the numbers received great 
applause, bringing uIkru tnany encores. Much was made of the music’s orig- 
inality and daring, aiui even the coitservatlve limperor informed Mozart that it 
was better tlum Viennese ears deserved. He also said that there were too many 
notes in it, hut Mozart gemly retorted that he had written down only as many 
as were retjuired. The work was given frccjucmly during the season, and it 
always drew large audiences. 

The Overture tics in iinniediately with the first aria of the opera, Belmonte’s 
'Flier soil icli dicli derm sehett,” and it is suffused with an idiom, known then 
in Vienna as **l’urkish music." Mozart in discussing the Overture has written, 
“It alternates between iorte and piano, the Turkish music being always forte, 
modulated by changes cjf key, and I do not think anyone can go to sleep over it." 

E-C. B. 

Overture to 'Iciomenco’' 

{ Arranged by Fcrnuiio Bumm\ 

Tuk vvll title v( Mozarts opera, wlucli dates from his twenty-fifth year, is 
Idomenco, Rb di OrAi, ossia: Hia ed Idarnante. An **opcra scria* in three acts, 
it was composed for ilu* Muiiicli Oarnival (jf 1781 and produced thereon Jan, 29, 
1781. Mozart’s father, Lct^pold, rcgartlcd the work as a strictly community affair 
for the city of Salzburg: "It is remarkable," he wrote, “that every part of the 
work is by }K*rscms rcsiditig in vSalzburg -tlic poetry by the (>)urt Cyhajdain 
(Varesco), the music by my son, and the (Jerman translation by Schachtner.” 
The Abbe (b B. Vaicsco h;id derived the libretto from a French text of Danchet, 
to which Gampra had written an opera some seventy years earlier. In setting it 
to music Mozart, accoitling Iviwartl J. Dent, was “French by deliberate 
inteniioii, Ijyt Italian by natural institict," Dent also speaks of the “monumental 
strength atu! white heat of passion that wc find in this work and shall never 
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find again.” On Jan. 18, eleven days before the premiere, we discover Mozart 
who had been struggling with what he termed “the cursed dances” for ; 
divertissement, sighing with relief: “Praised be God, at last I have come to th< 
end of it!” 

Besides the Overture, Busoni also arranged the Festal March of the seconc 
act and the Sacrifice Scene of the third act for concert use, dedicating the set tc 
Othmar Schoeck when it was published in 1919. 

L* 

Overture to ''Der Schauspieldirektor"" ('"The Impresario’') 
(K. 486) 

Though often included among Mozart’s operas, Der Schauspieldire\tor {The 
Impresario) is a slight one-act farce with incidental music consisting, in all, of 
five numbers, the bright and bustling Overture included. Gottlieb Stephanie, 
actor, librettist, and Burgtheater inspector, wrote the winding and witless text, 
which Mozart adorned with four vocal gems: two arias and two trios. 

The comedy was commissioned by the Emperor Joseph II and produced at 
the orangery in Schonbrunn on Feb. 7, 1786, less than two months before the 
premiere in Vienna of Mozart’s comic masterpiece he Nozze di Figaro. The 
occasion was a reception in honor of visiting Netherlands officials. Both the 
German and Italian troupes earlier organized by the Emperor took part in the 
festivities, the Italians concentrating on Salieri’s Prima la Musica e Poi le Parole 
{First the Music and Then the Words). The Germans apparently did most of 
the talking, since the rambling dialogue between the Mozart arias runs to 
absurd lengths. 

Eric Blom maintains that the vocal music, meager though it be, ranks with 
Mozart’s maturest dramatic and psychological style. The arias are full of tender- 
ness and delineative power, besides demanding great technical skill. The real 
marvel is the trio, in which the buffo tenor (the Impresario) tries to mollify two 
claimants for a prima-donna role. In the finale — actually a somewhat modified 
rondo — all three agree that singers should forget their petty squabbles and 
jealousies and serve only art, or, as freely adapted by Blom: 

Artists, it is true, must ever 
Hold in high esteem their fame; 

But that each alone is clever 

Is a thought that must forever 
Be redounding to the shame 
Of an artist with a name. 

Der Schauspieldire\tor has been revived from time to time, though seldom 
in its original form. The plot has undergone drastic change, and Mozart and 
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his librettist Schickanccler have been brought into the cast as key figures in a 
theatrical tangle. By introducing Mozart himself, adapters naturally did not 
overlook the cluinces tor romantic intrigue in the plot. In the comedy the 
Impresario settles tlic issue by giving the top role to both prima donnas. Each 
is to depict one aspect ot tixe character. When the singers protest that the hero 
cannot be in love with two Ixeroines, the wily Impresario meets the objection 
with the query: ‘M)o / not love you both?'’ 

Naturally, none of tlie versions employing Mozart as a character was staged 
while h'rau Gonstanze Mozart was still alive. Whatever the seraphic qualities of 
his music, Mozart was of course no saint in his private life. The stories of his 
amours with singers, while no doubt exaggerated, have been handed down by 
fairly reliable colleagues and associates of Mozart. It was rumored that while 
Don (iioiHinni was in rehearsal M«)zart carried on love affairs with his Zerlina, 

Donna Anna, aiul Dcmna Elvira “perhaps," sardonically remarks Blom, ‘*with 

a view to still greater realism." It is even possible that a similar situation arose 
during the Sch(m,<piei(Iiref(tar rehearsals, llie arias were such as to require 
arduous coaching. At atty rate, Mt)zart in the role of romantic intrigant in a 
modified version of I'hc Impremrio is not far-fetched. In later revivals of the 
little work, arias culled from other Mozart sources have been interpolated to fill 
out the scant alkatncnt of music. 

What Blom, following Abort, detects as a note of “deliberate, tongue-in»the- 
' cheek parody" in the Overture may he traceable to the [presence on the Schdn- 
brimn program of a work by Mozart’s rival, Salieri. As an exponent of the 
Italian .school, Salieri was the lunperor Joseph’s favorite ccanposcr. No\l, the 
Overture is Italian in form almost to mock imitatit)n. If Mozart intendcu it as 
such, the paro<iy was certainly lost on the ban[>cror, Salieri, however, probably 
^ got it. Did not Mozart's friend Michael Kelly speak of the Emperor’s Maestro 
di Capclla as “a clever, shrewd man possessed of crooked wisdom”? 

U B. 

"Kine Klcine Nachtmusik,” Serenade for String Orchestra 
I (K. S2S) 

( I. Allcj.'r(i. If. Ktmum/c. III. Moniictto; Allejirffto. IV. Rondo: Allegro. 


Thk mo.st widely plavet! and p(i[Hilar of Mo/.art’.s work.s for orche.stra, Kine 
Kleine NachtmttfH^ dales from 17H7. It was a crucial period for Mo/art. 
Don (tiouanni w.is composed tiiat year, along with two of hi.s fmest .string 
ciuintcts, ill ('. major and (f minor (K.. 515-‘5ir)), and the hrilliant A major 
Violin Sonata (K. ‘idft). In h’ehrnary his little Vicnnc.sc circle ol friends broke 
u[), with the Storaees, Kelly, and Attwood all returning home to Kngland. 
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Mozart almost went along. On May 28 his father died. Then one day a rougl 
looking lad of seventeen, with a heavy Rhenish accent, came in for an auditioi 
Mozart listened, at first politely, then sharply. The visitor showed startling gif 
at the piano. Later Mozart remarked to others present in the room: ‘'Th 
young man should be watched. He will soon make a noise in the world.” Th 
boy’s name was Ludwig van Beethoven. 

The manuscript score of Eine Kleine Nachtmusi\ carries Aug. 10, 1787, a 
the date of completion. It is a compact and faultlessly balanced work, wif 
beautiful melodies woven into a highly polished fabric. The opening Allegr 
(G major, 4/4) is a perfect sonatina. Its mood is frankly romantic in place 
The vigorous chief theme contrasts neady with the suave theme following it 
In the slow movement (Romanze, Andante, C major, 2/2) four themes ar 
used, the form being that of a rondo. Mystery and romance are suggested ii 
the murmurous middle section. The Menuetto (Allegretto, G major, 3/4) ha 
a whispery trio in D major. 

The theme of the bright and chattery Rondo finale (Allegro, 2/2) is “th( 
naive Viennese popular song to the very life of Schikaneder’s Papageno it 
The Magic Flute,'' to quote Eric Blom. 

Xm b. 


"'Six German Dances"" (K. 571) 

W HEN Gluck died on Nov. 15, 1787, Emperor Joseph II cast about for a 
succ^sor to the court composer. The choice fell on Mozart. Thus, on Dec. 7 
of dipt year the Salzburg genius became “court chamber musician” at a salary 
of 800 florins a year, a saving of 1,200 florins for the economical Joseph, who 
.had paid Gluck 2,000. But, then, Joseph II never professed to like Mozart’s 
music, despite Michael Kelly’s statement that he was “passionately fond of 
music and a most excellent and accurate judge of it.” Still, the money came in 
handy, what with Mozart’s haphazard budgeting, an increasing family, and 
mounting doctor’s bills. This was the period of the repeated borrowings from 
the merchant Puchberg. 

Mozart’s imperial duties boiled down to writing dance music for the masked 
balls held in the Redoutensaale, located in a wing of the Hofburg on the right 
side of the Josephplatz in Vienna. Quite philosophically he regarded the pay 
as “too high for what he did.” 

“What he did” in the next few years reads like a ballroom dance catalogue. 
The Emperor ordered no operas or symphonies, only dance music for the gay 
celebrants of the Redoutensaale. The year 1788 brought six Deutsche (or 
Teutsche) and twelve minuets. Twelve Deutsche and a fresh dozen of minuets 
followed the next year. The year 1790 yielded none. In respectful observance of 
Joseph II’s death (Feb. 20), the Redoutensaale festivities were suspended. 
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Leopold n ascended the throne on Mar. 13. When the masquerades were 
resumed the tollovving year, Mozart's pen again got busy, and dances poured 
out afresh. First came six additional minuets, then six more Deutsche, followed 
by four minuets, two ctuintry dances, two more minuets, and three more 
I Deutsche, llie record also includes six Landler and later that year a half dozen 
more country dances, besides Ein Deutscher mit Leircr-Trio, the Leirer being 
the hurdy-gurdy man. 

Viennese from all classes were invited to the Redoutensaale “masked balls," 
the Emperor deligluing in the spectacle of democratic mingling. They usually 
took place on Sundays during the Carnival season, on Shrove Tuesday, and on 
the last three days of the carnival. As may be gathered from the Mozart inven- 
tory, minuets, waltzes {Deutsche) y and country dances were alternately played. 
Hence the waltz - the Deutscher Tanz—wm already the rage of Vienna. Be- 
cause of the huge cnnvds drawn to the affairs, it is said only the “lower classes 
danced tlic waltz." After tlie Fanperor's death the director of the Court Theater 
went on purchasing dances from local com[K)sers. Hummel, Haydn, and 
Beethoven ail earncil a few ducats iilling the director's orders. 

In Mozart’s tintc tlic Vietmese waltz, the Deutscher, was a lilting, gliding 
dance, “a more {K)pular liiudlcr," with the heat sharply marked and the dance 
divided into two parts, each generally eight measures long. A Deutscher figures 
in Weller's Der Preischutz, In tlie claliorate finale of the first act of Mozart’s 
Don Giopunni, the stage directions call on Leporello and Masetto to dance a 
Teutscher, one (jf the three dances running simultaneously in the contrapuntal 
web. Tlie spirit of the “(fcrman dance" was strongly folkish, alike in its senti- 
mental strains as in its hrusker asjiects. The minuet, of course, was more 
elegant. Thus, in the ojiera die Don assigns the minuet to his more distin- 
guished guests. He liimsclf dances a country dance with Zerlina, and Leporello 
drags the du{>ed Masetto into the whirl of a Deutscher Tanz. 

Abcrt, in his monumental revision of Jahn's biography of Mozart, observes 
that the most striking thing alxiut these Mozart dances is their “inexhaustible 
inventiveness," despite the fact that the simple pattern offers little scope for 
; marked indivkluality. A tri<i section, often containing snatches of folk music, 
is usually in the minor key, atid Abert speaks of the delightful little touches of 
orchestral wit often occurring in the codas, giving as an instance the “Mann- 
heim crescendo and finale of the K. 571 group." He mentions, too, the curiously 
) tart chromatics of the concluding dance. In the K. 568 to 586 sets he detects 
Hungarian and Spanish echoes. 

The Mozart Vcrzeichnis gives 1789 the year of composition of the K. 571 
I place Vienna. A manuscript contaitung only the parts for wind 

! instruments in pairs reposes in the Malherbe (zillcction in the library of the 

Paris Comservatory. Tlie autograph reads “6 teutschesP The corrcs[X)nding 
manuscript tif the string |>arts (two violins atid bass) has liecn in the Vienna 
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National Library since 1927. It bears the words “6 teutsche di Wolfgango 
Amadeo Mozart/' The catalogue points out that the autograph was “previously 
in the possession of the Emperor Maximilian in the Miramar Castle.” On 
another copy of the score appear the words “6 Deutsche Tdnze aus dem 
[\dniglichen\aiserlichen^ hleinen Redoutensaale 1790.” 

Michael Kelly, in his Reminiscences published in London in 1826, describes 
the Viennese as “in my tinie dancing mad.” The ladies of Vienna who attended 
the Redoutensaale masquerades were “particularly celebrated for their grace 
and movements in waltzing, of which they never tire.” He confessed that for 
his part he found waltzing from ten at night until seven in the morning “a 
continual whirligig most tiresome to the eye and ear, to say nothing of any 
worse consequences.” 

Kelly, who was Mozart’s first Basilio in Vienna, speaks of his friend and 
patron as “an enthusiast in dancing.” Mozart’s wife went even further. “His 
taste,” she maintained, “lay in that art rather than in music.” 

L« 

"Serenata Notturna” (Serenade No. 6) in D major for 
Two Small Orchestras (K. 239) 

I. March. II. Menuetto. III. Rondo. 

Title and music alike would establish this Serenade, which dates from January, 
1776, as an “occasional” offering, though no clue to the occasion inspiring it is 
available. The possibilities are many. Mozart, at the time, was in the employ of 
the Archbishop of Salzburg. Divertimentos and Cassations flowed from the 
young genius’s pen for the amusement of the Archbishop’s entourage during 
repasts and celebrations. As a rule the Archbishop encouraged only the com- 
position of religious music. There were exceptions. The Serenata Notturna 
could have been written for a gala occasion in the reception hall of the palace, 
though it is unlikely. The time of the year would dismiss its having been 
designed for outdoor use at a garden party. Other Serenades of Mozart were so 
destined. 

If the Serenata was composed during the last days of December, 1775, it might 
possibly have been intended as a New Year’s Day surprise. In that case his 
sister Nannerl should be numbered among the likely beneficiaries. Later, in 
July, 1776, Nannerl received the Divertimento in D as a birthday gift from her 
brother. Again, Mozart’s own birthday occurred on Jan. 17. Could he have 
impishly intended the Serenade as a self-bestowed memento.?^ Perhaps the 
likeliest theory of all is to ascribe the Serenade to the request of a Salzburg 
merchant or titled aristocrat. Mozart rarely turned down a commission. He was 
soon to compose his Serenade in D for the marriage of Elisabeth Haffner, 
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daughter of Salzburg’s burgomaster, and later the larger scale Notturno for the 
Countess Lodron. Music’s marvellous boy could shake “occasional” tunes from 
his coat sleeve at a moment’s notice. Accordingly, the “occasion” may have been 
a ball in sumptuous surroundings, with, the division of the playing personnel 
into two detached units imparting a special note of swank. 

There have been two ways of regarding this music. One was typically Eduard 
Hanslick’s : that its charm vanished with the occasion it served and that its 
courtly fragrance evaporates in a concert hall. The other has been to welcome 
sunshine even when it beams from a Night Serenade. The Serenata is scored 
for two orchestras, one consisting of two violins, viola and contrabass, the other 
of a string quartet and tympani (later Mozart went himself two better by com- 
posing the Notturno (K. 286) for four orchestras, as if sketching out plans for 
the ballroom scene in Don Giovanni). Fascinating effects of light and shade 
abound, and the obvious possibilities of contrast are fully exploited. Often 
orchestra No. 1 acts as soloist against orchestra No. 2, with a resulting richness 
in tonal coloring. The percussion heightens the contrast, and pizzicati are 
worked in deftly to extend the color scheme. 


L. B. 





Otto Nicolai 

born: konigsberg, june 9, 1810. died: Berlin, may ii, 1849. 

Af^er the fourth performance of his *'Merry Wives of Windsor** 
Nicolai died suddenly, prematurely. Yet his opera lives on, and even 
that masterpiece of Verdi* s old age — **Falstaff** — has not displaced it, 
— Georg Richard Kruse. 


Overture to "'The Merry Wives of Windsor” 

The world premiere o£ Nicolai’s Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor (The 
Merry Wives of Windsor) took place at the Berlin Hofoper on Mar. 9, 1849, 
two months before the composer’s sudden death. It obtained a sensational 
success. Vienna first heard it on Feb. 12, 1852, and in this country it had its 
initial performance at the Philadelphia Academy of Music on Mar. 16, 1863. 
The following April the work had its first New York production at the Acad- 
emy of Music, given in the original German. An English translation by Henry 
Edward Krehbiel was given also at the Academy of Music, New York, as one 
of the presentations of the American Opera Company. 

Nicolai’s opera has had but one Metropolitan performance, that, in German, 
on Mar. 9, 1900, the reason for its appearance in the repertory of that season 
being the presence in the company of Fritz Friedrichs, a baritone who had 
abandoned the spoken drama for opera. This artist knew three parts, in all, 
Beckmesser, Alberich, and the FalstafI of Nicolai. He was highly regarded in 
Germany, but his voice won for him no encomiums here, so that The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was dropped from the Metropolitan repertory after that one 
hearing. This despite the rest of the personnel in that cast, viz., Sembrich, 
Schumann-Heink, Theodor Bertram, Olga Pevny, Lempriere Pringle, and 
Andreas Dippel. 

Another New York performance of The Merry Wives of Windsor was given 
at the Lexington Theater by a German opera company that had promised a 
“Wagnerian Opera Festival.” How the Nicolai work got mixed up with 
Wagner and festivals is something of a mystery. In any case, the cast of that 
production offered Theodor Latterman, Maria Ivogiin, Emma Bassth, Benno 
Ziegler, and Desidor Zador. And in April, 1936, the Juilliard School of Musics 
Opera Department presented the work four times in an English translation. 

The Overture to the opera has been a consistent favorite of concert-hall 
audiences, one of its earliest performances in this country being that given it 
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by the Philharmonic Society at the Academy o£ Music, New York, on Jan. 9, 
1858. 

The Overture has an introduction (Andante moderato, F major, 4/4), which 
begins with a sustained high C in the violins. Against that the basses and then 
the other instruments play a flowing melody that is developed in contrapuntal 
imitation. There follows a transitory passage of light and graceful character in 
the tonality of F minor. It modulates to A flat, bringing in the main body of 
the Overture (Allegro vivace, F major, 2/4). “A sprightly first subject and a 
nimble subsidiary one lead to the second subject, announced by the violins in 
octaves, which is to the life that dainty rogue, Anne Page. There is a jocund 
conclusion theme. Falstaff himself does not come into the picture till the 
working out, where he makes a blustering entrance in F minor. Thereafter he 
and Anne, in an access of jest and jollity, romp in their merry game of tag 
the length and breadth of the orchestra.” 

The Overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor is scored for two flutes (one 
interchangeable with piccolo), two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombones, ketdedrums, bass drum, cymbals, and 
strings. 

o -R. n. n. 




Niccolo Paganini 

born: GENOA, OCT. 27, 1 782. DIED: NICE, MAY 27, 184O. 

His melody is the great Italian melody, but alive with an ardor 
generally more passionate than that which one finds in the most 
beautiful pages of the dramatic composers of his country. His har- 
mony is always clear, simple, and of an extraordinary sonority . — 
Hector Berlioz. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D major, Op. 6 

1. Allegro mastoso. IL Adagio. III. Rondo: Allegro spiritoso. 

Composed probably in 1820 (rather than 1811, as some allege) and published 
in 1851, this Concerto has had a curious history, dating from August Wilhelmj’s 
arrangement of the first movement as a separate piece. This arrangement found 
favor with violinists and they played it with such persistence that for a long 
time the second and third movements were all but forgotten. In December, 
1938, Fritz ELreisler gave those two sections a securer place in limbo with his 
transcription of the first movement, which he entitled simply Concertstuc\ and 
introduced at a Carnegie Hall concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Zino 
Francescatti, on the other hand, abides exclusively by the original with a 
devotion equally distributed over all three movements. 

The first movement (Allegro maestoso, D major, 4/4), in the usual sonata 
form, gives the solo violinist every opportunity to play the dazzling virtuoso. 

The second movement (Adagio, B minor, 4/4) owes its existence to an 
especially moving performance by the Italian tragedian Demarini, according 
to Paganini’s biographer Stephen S. Stratton. Paganini attended the perform- 
ance, was overwhelmed, and returned home to spend a sleepless night. In the 
attempt to express his tortured feelings, it is said, he wrote this movement, 
and Stratton is of the opinion that this is the music in which William Gardiner 
heard “tones more than human, which seemed to be wrung from the deepest 
anguish of a broken heart.” 

The third movement, a Rondo (Allegro spiritoso, D major, 2/4), is lengthy, 
as originally written, and teeming with technical difficulties. 

The score of the Concerto calls for flutes, oboes, and clarinets in pairs, 
bassoon, double bassoon, two horns, two trumpets, three trombones, kettle- 
drums, bass drum, cymbals, and strings. 
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It was Hector Berlioz who wrote: 

A man of much wit, Choron said in speaking of Weber: ‘‘He’s a meteor!” With 
[ual justice one could say of Paganini: “He’s a comet!” For never did a flaming 
ar burst more abruptly on the firmament of art or excite in the course of its 
imense ellipse more astonishment mixed with a sort of terror before vanishing 
rever. The comets of the physical world, if poets and popular ideas are to be 
lieved, only appear in times prophetic of terrible storms which overwhelm the 
iman ocean. 

Certainly it is not our epoch or the apparition of Paganini which will give the lie 
tradition. This exceptional genius, unique in his kind, grew up in Italy at the 
ginning of the greatest events mentioned in history. He began to emerge at the 
art of one of Napoleon’s sisters at the most solemn hour of the Empire; he tri- 
iphantly toured Germany at the moment when the giant was lying in his tomb; 
came forward in France to the sound of the crumbling of a dynasty, and it was 
rether with cholera that he entered Paris. 

Truly a fabulous individual, Paganini excited the curiosity of all who saw 
n, because of his strange exterior, and the mingled amazement and admira- 
n of all who heard him play. The spectacular virtuoso, in fact, exercised a 
igical influence over everyone who came in slightest contact with him, 
.ether minor dilettante or prince of the musical art. Rossini, ever scornful 
unrestrained enthusiasm, is said to have looked upon Paganini with devotion 
1, at the same time, something akin to fear. And Meyerbeer followed the 
itastic creature through all his travels in northern Europe, dogging him, 
nking in his every performance, in the vain attempt to penetrate the 
stery of his powers. 

uspicion, innuendo, jealousy, and the idle machinations of the superstitious 
irred madly in the wake of this pitifully thin and gaunt man of music, 
is bony fingers seemed to stretch from one end of the violin fingerboard to 
other without an effort; and it has been asserted that without such a length 
finger he never could have played the passages he is known to have exe- 
^d.” They said the “devil was at his elbow.” Someone swore that he saw 
L directing Paganini’s arm and guiding the bow! And Paganini, who knew 
7 to capitalize on a situation, once had the “bizarre inspiration to publish a 
ir from his mother, disproving the rumor that he was the devil’s son!” 
s a composer Paganini has had his detractors, both during and after 
time. Yet as astute a musician as Berlioz could declare, 

ne would have to write a volume to indicate all the finds Paganini has made in 
works in respect of novel effects, ingenious procedures, noble and imposing 
IS, orchestral combinations not even suspected before him. 
is melody is the great Italian melody, but alive with an ardor generally more * 
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passionate than that which one finds in the most beautiful pages of the dramati 
composers of his country. His harmony is always clear, simple, and of an extraoi 
dinary sonority. 

And with regard to Paganini’s technique, Berlioz comes to the conclusior 
“Paganini is one of those artists of whom it must be said, ‘They are becaus 
they are and not because others were before them.”’ 

^ R. C. B. 





John Kjiowles Paine 

born: PORTLAND, ME., JAN. 9, 1 839. DIED: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., APR. 25, I906. 

It is an error to consider me hound to the past, 1 believe thoroughly 
in the future of music , — ^John Knowles Paine. 


Prelude to Sophocles’ Tragedy "^Oedipus Tyrannus/’ 
Op. 35 

Students and faculty members of the Greek Department at Harvard University 
produced Sophocles’ tragedy Oedipus Tyrannus in the original tongue, in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, on May 17, 1881. "'The academic enterprise,” to 
quote an observer, “covered Harvard with glory at the time.” For that per- 
formance John Knowles Paine, then full Professor of Music at Harvard, wrote 
the incidental music for orchestra and male chorus. This consisted of a Prelude, 
choral and orchestral interludes, and a Postlude. Something of a Greek scholar 
himself, Paine had given brilliant lectures on Greek poetry and music. A 
prelude to Aristophanes’ comedy The Birds further attests his interest. Paine 
made no attempt to recapture any supposed antiquarian spirit in his music. 
He drew freely on the resources of contemporary choral and orchestral writing, 
trying to convey the tragic and fatalistic mood of Greek drama in the idiom of 
his own day. 

The following year, on Mar. 11, the Prelude figured on the twentieth and 
last program of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first season in the Boston 
Music Hall. Paine was invited to conduct his own work. Georg Herschel, 
whose own setting of Psalm CXXX was part of the program, directed the rest 
of the concert. The Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream music and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were the other numbers. 
When the Prelude was revived in 1894 it moved a local critic to put Paine’s 
music “side by side with the works of Beethoven and Schumann.” After a 
subsequent hearing many years later, H. T. Parker, of the Boston Transcript, 
:ook a more sober view: “The composer was no genius. Rather he followed the 
ocst models and the orthodox procedures of his tonal time, and in a commis- 
;ioned piece for an occasion devised, designed, knitted, and rounded music of 
ubstance and skill.” 

Paine was once dubbed “The Patriarch of American Music.” With Edward 
vdacDowell, Horatio Parker, and George W. Chadwick, he founded an 
American school of symphonic music, frankly influenced, to be sure, by domi- 
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Hans Pfitzner 

born: MOSCOW, may 5, 1869. 

His art see\s depth rather than extent and endeavors to represent 
spiritual experiences alone . — Rudolf Felber. 


Three Preludes from ^"Palestrina” 

Although known as an opera, Palestrina was given the label “musical legend,” 
according to Bruno Walter, by the composer himself. The work is in three acts, 
each preceded by a prelude which carries the sense and describes the atmos- 
phere of its particular act. Mr. Walter further declares that in this composition 
Pfitzner pits the world of the creative musician, the thinker, and the spiritual 
man (Acts I and III) against that of bustle and politics and disunity and 
what not in all the levels of thought and action (Act II). 

The underlying theme is not one of struggle, but of contrast philosophically 
noted and commented upon. Palestrina is the central figure, appearing only in 
the first and third acts, and what plot there is involves his composition of the 
Missa Pupae Marcelli as a bulwark against a threatening abolition of music. 

We also learn from Mr. Walter that Pfitzner ’s music touches on old church 
modes and that it possesses, therefore, a certain archaic or medieval quality, 
although the plan is not imitation at all. It calls for a large orchestra, “but not 
an oppressive one.” 

Palestrina was first performed at Munich, under Bruno Walter’s direction, 
June 12, 1917. Pfitzner was his own librettist. It has been said that following 
a precedent “set by Wagner (and adopted once by Richard Strauss in 
Feuersnot) the composer identified his hero with himself and made Palestrina’s 
inspiration in the composition of the Missa Papae Marcelli a symbol of his own 
spiritual condition.” 

At any rate, the premiere of Palestrina proved such a success that it was sent 
out on tour (in a war year) to Basle, Zurich, and Berne. It has been given many 
times in Germany — Stuttgart, Berlin, and other cities — and also in Vienna, 

Although he was born in Moscow, Hans Pfitzner came of German stock. 
His father was a violinist who gave Hans his first lessons. When seventeen 
years old Pfitzner entered Hoch’s Conservatory in Frankfort, where he studied 
piano with James Kwart and composition with Ivan Knorr. After graduation 
he was appointed to the faculty of the Coblenz Conservatory, not long after 
that giving a concert of his own compositions. 

He became conductor of the Strassburg Opera, being, at the same time, a 
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member of the local Conservatory’s faculty. I. .iter. Sir.issinirg University 
seated him with a doctorate. In the mc.mtitnc, he wrote .1 g.xjti many coni) 
tions, consisting of several o|)eras. works for orchestr.i and for orchestra 
voices, chorals, songs, anti chamlKT music jiieces, all of which h.ive made 
an established musical figure in Cermauy. Alottg lueraiy lines he has per 
numerous critical pieces on music.il treads, tlotng .1 coiisidetablc amoun 
inveighing against “motlernism." 

The T^ec Preludes from Vahtirim were giveti their first New York 
formance by the Philharmonic Society under Willem Mcngellierg on Nov, 
1926. 

R.C. 







Walter Piston 

born: ROCKLAND, ME,, JAN. 20, 1894 . 

He is an American composer speaking the international idiom of 
absolute music , — ^Nicolas Slonimsky. 


Symphony No. 2 

L Moderato. IL Adagio. III. Finale: Allegro. 

Commissioned by the Alice M. Ditson Fund o£ Columbia University, this work 
was written in 1943 at Belmont, Mass., the composer’s home. The premiere 
occurred on Mar. 5, 1944, in Washington, D. C., at a concert of the National 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Hans Kindler. A month later the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, led by G. Wallace Woodworth, played it for the first 
time in Boston on a program broadcast by the Blue Network. 

The symphony reached New York on May 12, 1945, in a performance at the 
McMillin Theater, Columbia University, by the NBC Symphony, with 
Howard Hanson conducting. The occasion was the First Annual Festival of 
American Music. Admission to the concert was by invitation only. On the 
strength of the New York premiere, Mr. Piston’s new work won the Music 
Critics’ Circle Award of 1944-1945. 

Artur Rodzinski introduced it to New York Philh 2 frmonic-Symphony sub- 
scribers on Nov. 15, 1945. The composer has disavowed any “descriptive or 
other programmatic intent” in his Symphony, the three movements of which 
he has analyzed as follows: 

The first movement (Moderato) is based on two themes, one given out at the 
opening of the movement by violas and cellos, legato and flowing, the other first 
played by the oboe, accompanied by clarinets and bassoons, staccato and rhythmic. 
The first of these themes receives the principal development, and the movement 
ends with a canonic statement of the melody by the brass choir (pianissimo). 

The second movement (Adagio) is a quiet, lyrical development of the motive 
announced at the beginning by the bassoon, and the melody played by the clarinet, 
accompanied by muted strings. The movement is continuous rather than sectional 
in form. 

The Finale (Allegro) is composed of three themes: the first vigorous and 
rhythmic, played by cellos and horns; the second marchlike, by clarinets and 
bassoons; and the third, of more songful character, first heard in English horn and 
clarinet. Recurrence of the first theme gives an impression of rondo form to the 
movement. 
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The symphony is sci>ml iur two tliurs. iwo j-hn-i. l.nglishl 

two clarinets, bass clarinet, two ba'soi'if.. . insti a i'as'v.xn!, ! .111 lutrns, 1 
trumpets, three troiubniies. siib.i, tympain. ‘.uair thutti, iii.uu'if, tamboti 
cymbals, bass ilriim, and strinus. ^ 

Walter Piston's interest in music vv.ts a ttnl.! lasr .Utsnii; hn y, 

He was grailuatetl Irtmi tlte M.iss.ichii'etis >1 Ah in I 'l J, 

headed fur a painter’s career. Howevei, svhnt hr rmn.-.i Haivanl, n 
became a major concern ul' his, and on ins iiiaduan. ii, m ! be utiu .ifc 
to study with Natlia Boulanger. Wltm he irtntnrd. be i.nned the music fai 
at the University. 

He has written many works, itiilndm^* piano pirir-., Uiamlter m 
orchestral .suites, two .symphonies, a e.iiHeito ioi ,.!,hr.,ua. a piatiu eonecr 
violin concerto, music for b.tllets. am! cotnj«>MSton-. tot ofi;an. Amony; hist 
accomplishments, Mr. Piston h.»s published a bi«.!, on nnisn .il ihroiy, l*rinc 
of Hiirmonic Analysii. 

On Oct. 22, l‘H4, Artur Rod/inski bd fb.r I’hiliiauuoim Svmphnny 
premiere of Mr. Piston’s Fir^tic on o I -'o;c •.ubiouird in the "w.inse; 

jointly s[)onsored by the St«.iciy, the !.r.ii;ur ot t ..nipo-.et and the t'ailtu 
Broaticastinj; System. 


Suite from the Ballet ''I’lic Increiiihlc l lutist” 

The ballet The InaniiNe hluh^L witli ^ .4|t!n ! l-iti’i Wnipr, m 

by Walter Pistuiu aiu! srHuu' .iiul .M.u.r* W4i c 

posed for jK*rfonn4fifr\ by {Loia Wirori'', d.ui-cr. j? ihr uiiicrri 

Synipluaiy llalL Btisiuii, t4' May U, 1'^'"^ tbr ^\ri 

Fiedler* The work wms gwrn 4|^4ui in -i thr |s4i*»woi^ vr,ir iiiiiifr 
same auspices. 

The Suite, whkii about t-inr hall thr Inonh ^4 was 

played in omccri by ¥tti/. Hrmrr 4ii4 iii Piliibii 

Nov. 22, PHO. If CuttslsU id ihr b»li» fW r|uv-f-^. 

IntrtKiuedun 

Sit%Ui Hour ill ihr Xfarkrl ll.itr, i.i «b-" Uat 

Dance of the lAllrionoi is»rN!<i 40 !i 

Entrance of the i!tuauinrrt MbuH i 

langc» of the i’duf IlaioTtrn i r 1 

Arrival of ilir idtim, .tiid f 

Solo c4 the (l.miui 

Minuet {^hori| dfaiue <4 ilir Wukiw Mid Sd-idutii 
Spanish Walt/, 

, Eight OVtcH'k Striker 
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Siciliano (Andante)— Dance of the Flutist and the Merchant's Daughter 

Polka finale 

In an issue of Dance magazine, August, 1938, the following summary of the 
action was printed: 

1 he siesta hour is over. With a hearty yawn and wide stretch the village shakes 
oil its drowsiness, hirst to wake up, the apprentice opens the shop and life begins 
its uncventiul How. I lie merchant’s daughters demonstrate their father’s wares to 
the shoppers. I lie busybody and the crank have their argument. But what is this.^ 
A march is lieard! I he hand, the circus band, marches in, followed by the people 
of the circus. 1 hey’re all here; the barker, the jugglers, the snake dancer, the 
monkey trainer with her monkeys, the crystal gazer, and, of course, the main 
attraction, die Mutist. I1\c I'lutist is a remarkable fellow, an incredible fellow. 
He not only charms snakes; believe it or not, also the snake dancer. He is so 
romantic, the Incredible I'lutist, and, perhaps, just a hit promiscuous, for he also 
charms tiie mcrcham's tlaughier, tor tlicy meet at eight o’clock that very evening. 

When tlic clock strikes eight, young couples are all over the place, and love is in 
the air. b.vcn tlie prudish, rich widow, cannot resist the charged atmosphere and 
grants the merchant that kiss lie’s been begging for well nigh two years. But they 
don't tare so well. I’heir sustained embrace is discovered, and the poor rich widow 
taints fight itito the arms ot her bewhiskered hoy friend. But the Incredible Hutist 
hies to the rescue, A little dancing, a little fluting and the widow comes out of her 
swoon, none tlir worse for wear. And thetv— tlu* hand strikes up; the spell is broken; 
the circus lucrciiihle Flutist and all, leavers the village. 
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Francis Poulenc 

born: PARIS, JAN. 7 , 1889. 

There is in Poulenc^s music an ingenuity, a gaiety, and a freshness 
that seem always to have an undercurrent of folklore at the base. 
This art delights in plunging its roots into the popular soil of 
marching songs and nursery tunes , — ^Emile Vuillermoz. 


■ Concerto in D minor for Two Pianos and Orchestra 

L Allegro ma non troppo. II. Larghetto. III. Finale. 

"When the group of French musical and esthetic rebels known as Les Six was 
organized in Paris in 1920, Francis Poulenc was one of them. The others were 
Milhaud, Honegger, Tailleferre, Durey, and Auric. Their guides and mentors 
were Jean Cocteau the poet and Erik Satie the composer. Their program was 
simplicity and succinctness. Their chief enemies were the inheritors of 
Debussy an impressionism and Franckian romanticism. To Les Six the com- 
poser was no longer the erratic long-haired individual who lived apart and 
toiled, in hunger, in some obscure attic. He was to be a regular fellow “who 
liked to go to night clubs like everybody else,” in the words of Aaron Copland. 

Whatever the accomplishments of this group, it succeeded in one thing; 
public and press took immediate notice of their claims and pontifications. Many 
critics lampooned the rebellious sextet, but only added to the publicity cam- 
paign, As for their individual qualities, Mr. Copland has written as follows: 

As for the composers themselves, they turned out to be a variegated set of new 
talents. Francis Poulenc hewed closest to the Satie line, particularly in his first works; 
Auric wrote a pungent and witty music, somewhat dry and ascetic in quality; 
Tailleferre could not quite pull herself away from the attractions of impressionism; 
and Durey shortly dropped out of sight altogether. It was clear from the start that 
the two leading members of the group were to be Arthur Honegger and Darius 
Milhaud. 

Besides their other artistic bonds, “The Six” were united by a practical 
interest in the modern ballet. “It was a sort of cult with them,” writes Verna 
Arvey. “Often, the flavor of lusty music-hall tunes has crept into their ballet 
music, but it has served only to define more clearly the moods of the moment." 
It was Muriel Draper who once declared that the greatest distinction of this 
“half-dozen of intelligent musical investigators and compilers of rhythm and 
jsound,” was its contribution to DiaghileflE’s Russian Ballet repertory. 
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Among Poulenc’s ballets are Les Maries de la Tour Ei'ffel (given in New 
York by the Swedish Ballet), Cocardes, Diana, Football, and the satirical one- 
act fantasy, Les Biches, using popular chansonettes, besides Aubade — ^a chore- 
ographic concerto for piano and eighteen instruments. The flair for melodic 
naturalness and dancelike animation is felt in much of Poulenc’s other music, 
too. A light vein of parody and burlesque also appears, and at times one hesi- 
tates to say whether he is showing fondness or ridicule for a “hit tunc,” a tango, 
or a military march. 

Besides the Concerto for Two Pianos, Poulenc has written considerable 
chamber music, a Rhapsodie Negre, a sonata for four hands, numerous songs, 
and a large sheaf of delicately wrought piano pieces. 

Composed in 1932, the Concerto in D minor for Two Pianos and Orchestra 
was first performed on Sept. 5, 1932, at a concert of the International Music 
Fesdval in Venice. Poulenc and Jacques Febrier were the soloists, and Desire 
Defauw conducted the orchestra of La Scala, Milan. Notable in the scoring is 
the modest array of strings called for: eight first and eight second violins, four 
violas, four cellos, and four double-basses, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, two trombones, one tuba, and per- 
cussion. 

Woven into the web of the first movement (Allegro ma non troppo, D minor, 
4/4) are fragments of so-called “Parisian folklore,” i.e., popular tunes, dating 
back several years, from the caje<oncert circuit. A pert and lively melody serves 
as main theme and opens the way to a host of similar chansonettes. These are 
brought together at one place in a clever web of counterpoint. A reverielike 
passage sets in as the first piano begins the coda (tres calme)^ and the move- 
ment ends tranquilly. 

The second movement is a Larghetto, built largely from two ingratiating 
themes, the first of which is announced by one piano in B flat major, 2/2. At a 
point where the tempo .quickens the two pianos join in voicing the second 
subject, in A flat major. 

Poulenc’s melodic gifts are perhaps best shown in the Finale, which opens 
Allegro molto (2/2, 3/4), with a passage for two pianos very much in the style 
of a toccata. The dominant theme of the movement then appears in a march 
announced by both pianos and violins. There is a peaceful interlude, and 
Poulenc returns to his favored cafe-concert mood with a sheaf of gay new 
strains. The march theme is back (Agite), now worked up to a fierce climax. 
Finally, one of the “hit-tune” motives is reviewed and raised to a sharp for- 
tissimo, and the Two-pianO Concerto ends on a note of brilliance. 


L.B. 
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Serge Prokofieff 

born: ekaterinoslav, Russia, apr. 23, 1891. 

If tue wished to establish Pro\ofieff s genealogy as a composer, we 
would probably have to beta\e ourselves to the eighteenth century, 
to Scarlatti and other composers of the good old times, who have 
- inner simplicity and naivete of creative art in common with him. 

; c ■ Pro\ofie'ff is a classicist, not a romantic, and his appearance must be 

y ^ considered as a belated relapse of classicism in Russia . — ^Leonid i 

j ’ Sabaneyeff. f 

* "Classical” Symphony in D major, Op. 25 

i , ; 

; ; I, Allegro. II. Larghetto. III. Gavotte: Non troppo allegro. IV. Finale: 

I ; Molto vivace. 

I . The composer’s purpose in this work was simply to write a symphony as 

j ? Mozart might have written it had he been a contemporary of his. The piece is 

* scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 

I ; trumpets, kettledrums, and strings, but the four movements run about thirteen 

I minutes. Dedicated to Boris AssafiefI, the Symphony was played for the first 

I- ; time at Leningrad on Apr. 21, 1918, Prokofieff conducting. He again conducted 

I' ' when it was premiered in this country at a concert of the Russian Symphony 

{ ! Society in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 11, 1918. 

I Prokofieff ’s mother was his first music teacher, and she later turned her 

f charge over to Gliere and Taneieff. He began to compose at the age of five, and 

I ; by the time he was nine he had already written two works for the stage. 

■ “ , The Giant, composed at the age of seven, and The Deserted Islands at the age 

; ■ “ of nine. A third, The Feast, was completed when he was thirteen. The first 

' two were written in piano score, but the third was orchestrated by Prokofieff i 

himself. Another stage work, Undina, was a product of his thirteenth year. : 

. . Two years earlier he had already composed a symphony. 

He became a student at the St. Petersburg Conservatory in 1903, where he 

• f ■ was graduated with highest honors in 1910. All through his Conservatory years, 

' under the tutelage of such masters as Rimsky-Korsakoff and Tcherepnine, he 

' composed, putting to his credit a fantastic number of works — no less than 100, 

; ; it has been said. Prokofieff, his own best critic, as well as best friend, probably, 

, ‘ has permitted none of these early essays to be published. 

! ; The compositions of his maturer years again reach an incredible figure and, 

s . what is extremely revealing, he has written in practically all the forms. Com- 
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mentators have remarked on the mischievous quality o£ his music, the tongue- 
in-cheek mockery, satire and irony that are either implicative or out-and-out 
obvious. His later works show less of such affairs, yet it has not been impossible 
to connect these creations with a strong political credo. 

The Classical Symphony , with its acknowledgments to some sort of “modern 
Mozart,” reflects little of the haranguery, subtle or otherwise, of his other works. 
Here, the radical Prokofieff has prescribed conditions for himself that involve 
melodic mimicry, structural parallels, and such matters. 

The symphony is in the regular four movements, a gavotte supplanting the 
usual minuet. The dance known as the gavotte, whose name is allegedly 
derived from the Gavots, or people of the Pays de Gap, was originally a danse 
grave, which departed from the usual type in that the dancers lifted their feet 
from the ground, instead of shuffling about flat-footed. Grove explains the 
gavotte as being in common time and in two parts, each repeated, as is cus- 
tomary with the older dances. “In the original form of the dance,” he says, “the 
first part consisted of four and the second of eight bars; when introduced as 
one of the movements of a suite, it has no fixed number of bars.” 

In the sixteenth century the gavotte was introduced at the French court by 
native provincial dancers. It later reached the stage where it became, “the 
dignified, pompous, and chaste dance of the eighteenth century, with slow and 
measured postures and low bows and curtsies.” 

The music Mozart wrote for the ballet pantomime Les Petites Riens 
contained a “Gavotte joyeuse” (Allegro vivo, 2/4), a “Gavotte gracieuse” 
(Andante non troppo, 6/8), and a “Gavotte sentimentale” (Andante, 4/4). 
The different time markings indicate that Grove may have been mistaken con- 
cerning “common time.” (Prokofieff’s Gavotte, of course, would have to be in 
common time!) 

^ R. C. B. 

Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 

I. Andante. IL Allegro marcato. III. Adagio. IV. Allegro giocoso. 

This work was composed during the summer of 1944 and was given its 
premiere in Moscow on Jan. 13, 1945, Prokofieff conducting. Its first perform- 
ance in this country occurred at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the same band introducing it to New York in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday, 
Nov. 14, 1945. 

In an interview with Robert Magidoff, Moscow correspondent of The 
New Yor\ Times (Mar. 25, 1945), Prokofieff declared that he had worked on 
the Fifth Symphony “for several years,” and that he had been “gathering 
themes for it in a special notebook. I always work that way,” he said, “and 
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two ends. There is an Andante section and another marked Allegro scherzando, 
which give an impression o£ three-movement form, though only in passing. 

The Allegro scherzando develops not its own but material heard earlier in 
the piece; and in the conclusion there is an amplified restatement of the intro- 
duction, all of which leans somewhat toward the cyclical scheme. 

A tutti introduction (allegro brioso), in which the piano joins, leads to a solo 
statement of subject material, comprising an upward C major scale (poco piu 
mosso) and a downward scale in D flat major (tempo primo). Prokofieff 
adopts a Beethoven idea in repeating the introductory music after the exposition 
{Pathetique Sonata ) , 

The Andante assai comes between exposition and development, and the 
melody is like a cantilena in its long and sinuous phrases. First the strings play 
it, then a solo clarinet, then the piano and, finally, the whole orchestra. The 
music rises to a climax and gradually subsides, at which point the Allegro 
scherzando begins, developing, as previously noted, the main ideas. The piece 
ends brilliantly. 

^ n n vt 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C major. No. 3, 

Op. 26 

I. Andante; Allegro. 11. Theme; Andantino. III. Allegro ma non troppo. 

W^ORK WAS begun on this Concerto at Leningrad, in 1917. However, the com- 
poser’s visit to America held up proceedings and the piece was not completed 
until October, 1921. The composer himself played the piano part for the first 
time at a concert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 17 of that year. 

The following is the composer’s own analysis of his score : 

The first movement opens quietly with a short introduction (Andante, 4/4). 
The theme is announced by an unaccompanied clarinet and is continued by the 
violins for a few bars. Soon the tempo changes to Allegro, the strings having a 
Dassage in sixteenths, which leads to the statement of the principal subject by the 
piano. Discussion of this theme is carried on in a lively manner, both the piano 
ind the orchestra having a good deal to say on the matter. A passage in chords 
'or the piano alone leads to the more expressive second subject, heard in the oboe 
vith a pizzicato accompaniment. This is taken up by the piano and developed 
It some length, eventually giving way to a bravura passage in triplets. At the 
;limax of this section, the tempo reverts to Andante, and the orchestra gives out the 
irst theme, ff. The piano joins in, and the theme is subjected to an impressively’ 
)road treatment. In resuming the Allegro, the chief theme and the second subject 
.re developed with increased brilliance, and the movement ends with an exciting 
rescendo. 
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The second movement consists ot a theme with liu* v.ui.iuoiis. I he theme is 
announced by the orchestra alone, Aiulatuino. 

In the first variation, the piano treats the tipeniii^u ot the theme in tptasi sentimental 
fashion, and resolves into a chain of trills, as the otHu-aia repeats the closing phrase. 
The tempo changes to Allegro tor the seanul and the thirvi sanaiions, aiul the piano 
has brilliant figures, while snatches ot the theme are intJtHlum! here aiu! there in 
the orchestra. In \hiriation I'our the tem[>o is once again Andante, and ihr piano 
and orchestra discourse on the theme in a ijuirt and metlttaiivr ta^hkm. Variation 
Fuve is energetic (Allegro giusto). It leatis witluntt pause init» a resiaternenc of the 
theme by the orchestra, with delicate chortial emlmuilerv in the piano. 

The Finale begins (Allegro ma turn rroppo. ^ 4) ssnh a siaccato theme for 
bassoons and pizzicato strings, which is imcrruptcii by rite b!ii\irriiig rniry of the 
piano. The orchestra Itolds its own witli the tiprning thrmr, liowrvrr, and there is 
a good deal of argument, with frci|uent tltlirreiues tit opimon as regards key. 
Eventually the piano takes up the first theme atul tlrvrlops n it» a thmax. 

With a reduction ot totie and slackening t»t tempo, an ahcmaiivr tlirme 1% intro- 
duced in the wood winds. I'he piano replies with a theme that n. iiiorr in keeping 
with the caustic humor of tiic work. Tins matetial is drvekiped, aiu! there is a 
brilliant coda. 

It. I 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in U niajur. No. 1, 
Op. 19 

L Andantino. IL Scher/o vivaiisMmo. III. Mudnatu. 

Said to reflect '‘very strongly the inllnetHr of itir Ris'.^tan ruiiional scIumiI, 
particularly Rimsky Korsakoff ami ( da/otmMif," ibr 1) mapii i Miurrio w*n 
begun in EUg completed, it is brhrved. m Ed A and gnen onr mI ns carlv 
performances at the Ih’ague Internattonal bVstiv.d, m t wnh Insrph S/igeti 
as the soloist. It.s American premiere ovinim! at a Munni m| ?hr liuston Syrm 
phony Orchestra on Apr. 24, l‘C^, wlirtt Raliasd Itmgin pl.nrd thr solo part. 

I he work is not a virtuosti piece m the grneia! sm^r, !'‘^''nie snigiil.irtv fret 
from cadenzas ami jireoccnjutions wiih uinamlnuf bi.ivnra. Nut may ihc 
orchestral writing be iamsidcrcd an .Ha'ompaiiimrtn. bm ladiin ait iiiirgra! part 
of the wholtg symphonic and devonl ui rdinrs briwrru >.*4'^^ am! tinn. 

A gentle melody appears in tlie solo vH4m. Im- wlu.h dir am! iiirtnct 

provide a thin backgronntl. Ihc mood liiangrs, and or'a.unrd inrlody h 
followed l)y .some rliyihmic passage work ovn a tieolr-d h.vr.. ITwatd rhr rnd 
of the first movement the mni.d mchid.y irtniir., dir. m a d*ewri rniipi, 
and as it is being jdayeti by the flute, the solo nranmimi wras-r *. ovn n a chfir 
texture of notes. 
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In the second movement the solo violin runs a mercurial course through 
accented rhythms, leaps o£ long intervals, slides on double stops resulting in 
double harmonics, down-bow strokes, and the rest of the business, none of 
which, however, may be construed as display music. 

The bassoon brings a brief but definite theme into the third movement. This 
is followed by the principal theme in the solo instrument, a combination of 
staccato and sustained phrases. Development and recurrence are shot through 
with sharp orchestral comments. After the climax there is a return to the gentle 
melody of the first movement. The orchestral violins play that softly, while the 
solo line trills the identical notes an octave above, ending on high D. 

The orchestral score calls for wood winds in pairs (with piccolo), four horns, 
two trumpets, tuba, tympani, snare drum, tambourine, harp, and strings. 

Prokofieff, who has written two violin concertos (the second, in G major) 
analyzed, in his autobiography, the development of his creative style: 

The principal lines which I followed in my creative work are these: The first is 
classical, whose origin lies in my early infancy when I heard my mother play 
Beethoven sonatas. It assumes a neoclassical aspect in the sonatas and the concertos, 
or imitates the classical style of the eighteenth century, as in the Gavottes, the 
Classical Symphony^ and, in some respects, in the Sinfonietta. The second is inno- 
vation, whose inception I trace to my meeting with TaneiefI, when he taunted me 
for my rather “elementary harmony.” At first, this innovation consisted in the 
search for an individual harmonic language, but later was transformed into a desire 
to find a medium for the expression of strong emotions, as in Sarcasms, Scythiait 
Suite, the opera The Gambler, They Are Seven, the Second Symphony, etc. This 
innovating strain has affected not only the harmonic idiom, but also the melodic 
inflection, orchestration, and stage technique. The third is the element of the 
toccata, or motor element, probably influenced by Schumann’s Toccata, which im- 
pressed me greatly at one time. In this category are the Etudes Op. 2, Toccata, 
Op. 11, Scherzo, Op. 12, the Scherzo of the Second Piano Concerto, the Toccata in 
the Fifth Piano Concerto, the persistent figurations in the Scythian Suite, Le Pas 
deader, and some passages in the Third Piano Concerto. This element is probably 
the least important. The fourth element is lyrical. It appears at first as lyric medita- 
tion, sometimes unconnected with melos, as in Pairy Tale, Op. 3, Reves, Esquisse 
automnale, Legend, Op. 21, etc., but sometimes is found in long melodic phrases, 
as in the opening of the First Violin Concerto, the songs, etc. This lyric strain has 
for long remained in obscurity, or, if it was noticed at all, then only in retrospection. 
And since my lyricism has for a long time been denied appreciation, it has grown 
but slowly. But at later stages I paid more and more attention to lyrical expression. 

I should like to limit myself to these four expressions, and to regard the fifth 
element, that of the grotesque, with which some critics are trying to label me, as 
merely a variation of the other characteristics. In application to my music, I should 
like to replace the word grotesque by “Scherzoness,” or by the three words giving 
its gradations: “Jest,” “laughter,” “mockery.” 


R. C. B. 
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Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in G minor, No, 2, 
Op. 63 

I. Allegro moderato. 11. Andante assai. IIL Allegro hen inarcato. 

Composed during the summer and autumn Prukoticll s Hecoml Violin 

Concerto was premiered in Madrid on Dec. h til that vear, l‘atriijue Arbos 
conducted the Madrid Symphony Orcliesira, with the lidgian viohniHi Ro^rt 
Soetens playing the solo part. Proktii'ictl hitnseli was present and later directed 
the same orchestra in his Classictd fascha I leilri/ was the soloist 

when Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Urehestra first f^rformed 
the new Concerto in America. 

Twenty-two years had elapsed since IVokotidf luul coni|itisrtl lus tlrsi Violin 
C/incerto in D, so comparisons were promjHly nude tiriweni ilir styles mi 
idioms manifested by the two scores. Apart frotn the normal tlrvr!ti|iment and 
change expected over so long a [Ka-ioih another facttir was rtupliasi/rd by man?. 
The G minor Concerto marked Prokofidf’s rctnrn tu hi% loimr land after a 
long Odyssey abroad. He was now a Soviet citi/rn ami mur muic a juirtkipant 
in the social and cultural life td his country. 

The new Concerto revealed a warmth ;uui lyriiPam even a romantic spirit 
that contrasted with the witty glitter and grotrstpjrnr oi the earlv Concerto. 
The old terseness, rigorous logic, and clear cut h »im wnr si til uhwrvable, 
though less pronounced, lltere were even flashes of the *’laimhar Prokolicffian 
naughtiness,'’ as (lerald Ahraliam piintetl out. iUn the tiru iiitj^id was ines- 
capable. ‘'So far as the violin concerto form is coiurrneii;’ wrote rtir English 
musicologist, “Prokofidfs formula ftir turning himsrll inm a Soviet romper 
has been to emphasize tfu: lyrical skle of Itis lutnrr at the rxiicnse ol the witty 
and grotesque and brilliant sides.” 

The daring thrusts, tlie crisp waggishnrss, the fiendish vjit meaty and iicety 
glitter seemed now to be giving way to warmer, ilrrpri preiHcnpafioiis, at least 
in the first two movements. ”l‘hc renascence til lyrnacfn, warm iiirlotiy, and 
simple emotionality is tlic essemee of the srcoml viulm i.i»ncrrio/* writes 
Abraham Veinus in his trook, 7‘Ae Co/imto. Idir rarlirr spoil *4’ iinH:kery and 
tart irreverence was almost lost in the new surge of romanric iiir!t«.iy. 

Resides solo violin, the score calls lor two ilnirs, two idiiir-i, two rltriiiets, twn 
bassoons, two trumpets, two horns, l>ass drum, snare drum, taiaiiglr, cymbals, 
castanets, and strings. In the first movcmeni (.llkgfu iit*«!rfafo. C J minor, 4/4) 
the solo instrument, unaccompanied, gives out a iradilv trmrtii!«rrrd tirsi itieinc 
which forms the basis of the sui>m|ueni i!rvr!M|iiiiriii .oid the inda, Tlic 
appealing second theme is also announced by the viuhm tiu‘» linir agaiiist »fl 
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rhythmic figures in the string section. Abraham finds a “distant affinity” be- 
tween this second theme and the Gavotte of Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony. 
The shift to frank melodic appeal is especially noticeable in the slow movement 
(Andante assai, E flat major, 12/8). Here the mood is almost steadily lyrical 
and romantic from the moment the violin sings the theme which forms the 
basic material of the movement. There is varied treatment and some shifting in 
tonality before the chief melody returns to the key of E flat. In the finale 
(Allegro ben marcato, G minor, 3/4) the old Prokofieff is back in a brilliant 
rondo of incisive rhythms and flashing melodic fragments. There are bold 
staccato effects, tricky shifts in rhythm, and brisk repartee between violin and 
orchestra. If there is any obvious link with the earlier Concerto in D it is here 
in this virtuoso s playground. 

X*. B. 

"Summer Day,” Children’s Suite for Little Symphony, 
Op. 65B 

I. “Morning.” 11. “Tag.” IH. “Waltz.” IV. “Regrets.” V. “March.” 

VL ■‘VpA'cning.” VI L ‘‘Moonlit Meadows.” 

In Prokofieff composed a set of “twelve easy pieces for piano,” to which 
he gave the collective title Music for Children. Recently he transcribed seven of 
iliem for orchestra, and these now comj)risc the Suite Sumryier Day. The score 
calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, percussion, and strings. 

Some brief instructions in the manuscript read: 

All transposing instruments in this st’orc are written in C— /.e., just as they sound. 
In the parts the clarinets must he written in A, trumpets in flat, and horns in Ic 

1‘hrcc |H*rfofmers arc needed for the percussion, in acconlance with which the 
instruments are divided into three groups- -I. 1 ympani; IL Triangle, cymbals, and 
bass drum; and III. damlKuirinc, drum, and castanets. 

Tltc separate sections of the Stiitc are: 

I. “Morning” (Andante tratU[uillo, C major, 4/4). An odd little jdtrase is 
played by the first flute with occasional reinforcement from the second, while 
the other wood wiiuls engage in a mild counterpoint and the strings and bass 
drum J'tipply the rliytlnnic anchorage. In a middle part the bassoons, horns, 
cellos and (later) the violas an<l l)ass sing a rather serious melody, as violins 
and flutes offer aceotnjianyinig figures. 

IL “l*ag“ (Vivo, b' majcir, 6/8). A I)right, tripping melody begins in the 
violins atid flutes and is soon sltarcd by bassoons. It is repeated, this time leading 
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to the key of E flat where the oU>cs pl.iv n sii a t!)o,iiiir,t f..rni. There WbvRa 
short intermediary passage in the same tripping spun, a!t!i..ugh the rhythm is 
stressed more. After some ailduituiat tniuhdanuns ttu- srctu.n ends with the 

Opening strain. 

Ill '^Waltz" (Allcgrctun A nu\in\ > 4). A t.ir? ieme, 

introduced by tltc violins, has an niuisiia! trrl abtui n br.aiHr of ilic aaei. 
pected intervals in the fueltidv. In a niorr sulHliin! m.mmt ilir vitilms 
a sSecond theme, which, liowevcr., h i^ivni a l*i*»kMiir!li4ti um.U bv tkt bier. 
s{>ersed wocxbwind clux'ds in tH.iavc ■‘»sOps. As bri*»tr, ilir xtta serves as 

the sectiem s close. 

IV. '^Regrets'’ (MotlcraUK F maior, 4 -ll. An r\pirv,ivr, ^aratglnluri^^^j 

melodv siart.s in the cellos. Oboes pnk if up nt 4 '.aglitlv irvivrd, toriii, amj 
and the first violins conclude if. Nc\t the vimIiox 4-niiirfx i^vr it a liinpj^ 
variatitui. In the meantime, ihnr are s^nm innorA m |}|^ 

instruments. All ends in jnsr the sliglitrAf koid of nnjbr 

V. "'Marclf (IVmpo di timxuu t - ma|Mi, 4 -li-, i '!.uiiirr-> .md oImcs racti tale 

half of tlie cluef meloilv. I’he hi»rn% thru pfiv n ah !, 4 iirirf myil^ 

sequence with unusual leaps, the tiinr xihU in 4 ^ ^Jtiibiiyibn 

flutes, oboes, iiorns, and trumpets. 

VL “Evening'* (Amlimc frnnoso, }* m. krwck of 

making unusual melodic inirrvaU sound prHri*h muiiiT! rx lirrr well ilm. 
trated. A solo ilufe intones the oprimnt piravun v.»ng!ikr nine, tb 

rest of wliich is given u* the solo ^ i4sinri, S-nH ni tar sTinr i^flritivr mititkilie 
music continues with a passain" ^4 oulir-at.d odofr dir firii virilbs 

take tlieir turn wxh the mrlodv. A nuddir m \ tin mafor prewiii 

some measures of syncopation, \\*nh a ^hangr *4 i<» r lujiot aiiilagablo 

F rnajiir, the sectitai nttls rrauiimilv wnh a m.inh oi fhr ».»piriung iitiie, 

VII. ‘'Moonlit Meadiovs" lAnd-unuiis m.ina, .* 'll I'hr -hiIo lliiir cijieili 
this sectiem with a siutKifh lloviug inrlo.H nJoJi .^.elrrf f|ir rrinnils, 

though in more or less ahrrrd loim. 1 hr vr, f'^^n ijuitr *iniip!v wnti itiftc 
chords. 

This transcription departs but shiilulv oneonds, an*! wlirRii 

does so it is because the iiunpisrt !ms ,.ro;M4av i-h fhr u-r^J ,4 4 «ri>iigcr 
accent hereof sotiie ftgmr dirrr, r- nivdv.--,, ■wil^h tmglit we 

to bolster up the Sinir. 

Artur Roti/.iliski Ird ihr Am^iuau po.';io,r?,r V**?. I, |■^!l||!|afltlrif|b 

Symphony cffncm on (ki. Ah l^FI. 


i4;i. 
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Four Excerpts from the Ballet "Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 64 


1. ‘‘Montagues and Capulets/' 
IV. “Death of Tybalt." 


"Friar Laurence.’’ IIL ‘‘Masks.’’ 


As A BALt.ET in lour acts and nine tableaux, Prokofieffs Romeo and Juliet was 
first produced by the BoLsltoi Theater in Moscow in 1935. Like many standard 
Russian ballets, the perfonnance took a whole evening. ProkofiefT assembled 
two Suites Iroin the music, the First premiered in Moscow on Nov. 24, 1936, 
under the direction of Nicolas Semjonowitsch Golowanow. The premiere of 
the Second Suite followed less than a month later. 

ProkofiefT himself directed the American premieres of both Suites, of Suite 
No, 1 as guest of the ('hicago Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 21, 1937, and of 
Suite No, 2 as guest of the Boston Symjdiony Orchestra on Mar. 25, 1938. 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston unit introduced the Suite to New York on 
Mar. 31 following. 

After a trial performance of the ballet in Moscow, V. V. Konin reported to 
the Musieal Caarier that Soviet critics [)resent were “left in dismay at the awk- 
ward incongruity l>etween the realistic idiom of the musical language, a 
language which successfully characterizes the individualism of the Shake- 
spearean images, and tlu* blind submission to the worst traditions of the old 
form, as reveakal iti the libretto." 

i^'ault was also found because “the social aimosplicre of the [>eriod and the 
natural evolution of its tragic elements had been robbed of their logical cul- 
mination anti brought to the ridiculously dissonant ‘happy end’ of the conven- 
tional ballet. 'This incottsistency in the development of the libretto has had an 
unfortunate effect, not only upon the general structure, but even upon the 
otherwise excellent musical score.” 

C'ritical reaction to both Suites lias varied, some reviewers fmcling the music 
dry and insipid for such a romantic theme, others liailing its pungency and 
color. Ih’oktjlieffs classicism was compared with Ins romanticism. If wc are 
prepared to accept the (llassical Symphony as truly classical, said one critic, then 
wc must accept the Romeo and ftdiet music as truly romantic. The cold, cheer- 
less, dreary music “is certainly not love music,” ran tlie verdict. ProkofiefT was 
taken to task for describing a love story “as if it were an algebraic problem.” 

vSaul Oliri Downes of The Nem Yorl{ Times in his review of the Boston 
Sytnpliony ctmeert id Mar, 31, 193H: “Mlic music is [ircdomiuantly satirical 
. . . 1‘here is the partial suggestion of that wliich is poignant and tragic, but 
there is little of the sensuous or emotional, and in the main the music could 
hear almost any title ami still serve tlie ballet evolutious and have nothing to do 
widi Romeo and fulict.” 
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Others extolled Prokofieil for die "fuiuhutictttal sunjaiciiv and biioyancf 
of the music, finding k typically rooted in the pLinr* t.iugihlr icatiiics of tone, 
design, and colord' "ProkofiefT himself ansvvcrcil tiic icpcaici! duirge that his 
score lacked feeling and niclo<ly: 

Every now and then somebody or other starts iiti’me, mr tn ptir nuire feeling, 
more emodon, more melody in my music. My own is that ihere is plenty 

of all that in it. I have never slumued the expressuni nl trcliiu: ami have 
been intent on creating mekKiy-duit new turltHlv, whuh pihap^ iritain listeners 
do not rccogni 7 .e as such simply iH‘cause it ikrs not rr-.riublr dosrlv riiough the kind 
of melody to which they arc accustomed. 

In Romeo and fnllei I have taken s|wia! pains to a.hirvr a Minpluiiy which 
I hope, reach the hearts of all listeners. If fx-oplr find no lUrk^dv and ih» rttioibniu 
this work, I shall he very sorry. Bur 1 lee! sure dial Mnnirr tn lain ilirv will 

Of the four excerpts listed here the lirst two ‘'Moinagur^. and C4|»iilris** and 
‘Triar Laurence” arc trom Suite Nt». 2. I hr mhet iwu 'Masks' aiid *'^rhc 
Death’of Tybalt” are taken front Suite No. 1. 

L “Montagues and Caipulcts” (Allegro |-rsanrrK Inimdrd to [-kifiray mir. 
ically the [iroud, haughty characters cd the iitdilnnrit. I hrir i\ a luu in which 
Juliet and Paris are pictured as dancing. 

IL “P'riar Laurence” (Aiulante cspressivt»). 'Two ihnurs air iisnt m depict 
the Friar, Bassoons, tuba, and harps annoUiKc the lira; crliM-., dir srcoiuk 

III. “Masks” (Andante marcialcK I’hr nuear aviniiip.iiur', dir action .tithe 
Capulct ball and features the lUK^hsc-rvcil cntraiu. r into dir palace nl Romeo 
and two friends, wearing masks. 

IV. ‘'The Deatli of 1‘ybak” (IVecipitatol, Bodi surri ilurl*. air dr jitcial in 
this section, the first in wliich d’ylult slavs Mctairiu; ifir udirt ui whiih Romeo, 
in revenge, slays lybalt. ikipuict*s denunciaiiou i»4ke.v .. 

L I. 

''Lieutenant Kije/’ Orchestral Suiie, Op, 6(1 

The PiHLcosKiN'G film Studios of Lrningiad r.! a monoii pkiiire 

“Lieutenant Kijc,” in Plfk which lioa^rd iiuidriind ttnr.r^ bv Srrgr l*roknfielf» 
From that music the comptsrr comnvrd a Suifr, who it w.r. ..aaijdrin] and 
published the following ve.ir. dire score calls fhin-, pt- ■> two ctei 

two clarinets, two bassoons, tenor saxophone, thiir lirtrni, 

three trombones, tulu, rympani, ha'»s drum, tiuhaarv dfiuo, ricingfr, iViiiRiR 
tambourine, sleigh Ixdls, harp, crlrsia, piano, and 

An amusing anecdote about dr t'/ar NichoLr, | oa-nri thr mliirii of ik 
film. In misreading the rcjiort of a mditaiy aid,r dir t’;4t ni.clcrnricdv comd 
a new name tor a Russian ollker Iw comhiiiuig thr |,r.t -.vlLfidr ki dir lamc 
involved with the Russian inimsivc cxplnisr /r. linn did Ki/r M*i«r dnmi 
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Naturally, the courtiers were loath to inform their ruler of his mistake, so 
much so that they went to the expedient of inventing a Lieutenant Kije. Out 
of this idea in the film arise numerous comical situations and adventures. 

Tine five sections comprising the Suites and their explanation follow: 

I. “I he Birth of Kije’* (Allegro). An off-stage cornet fanfare, the tattoo of a 
military drum and some high fife passages announce the birth of the officer in 
the Czar’s brain. Other instruments join the parade. There is a brief andante 
with a consequent return to the original tempo, fanfare, tattoo, fife music, 
and all. 

II. ''Romance” (Andante). A song, intended for baritone solo, is incor- 
porated in this section, though its music, according to alternative versions, is 
given to die tenor saxophone and, sometimes, other instruments. In translation 

the song goes: 

Heart, he ohti, il«> not flutter; 

Don't krrp flyinK likf ii butterfly. 

Well, wluit ha!i niy heart <lecidc<i? 

Where will wc in sjutumer rest? 

But my heart cuuld answer nuthit%% 

Beaiiug fa%t in my pcnir bfeujiC. 

III. “Kije’s Wedding” (Allegro). The Lieutenant is a soldier, but, as the 
melodic tjuality of tliis section reveals, he is also a gallant and sentimental lover. 

IV. "Troika” (Moderato). Another song appears, this time a Russian tavern 
song. Again tlie meltKly is given an instrumental alternative, and its accompani- 
ment suggests tlie motion of a tlircc-liorsc sleigh. The translated words arc: 

A WumaiCs hrart In like uti inn: Be you bachelor or not, 

All fho%c wtiu wi^ll go in, Be you .shy or be you bold, 

And they who fo.uu about I call you all to amie here. 

Day aiul night go in anti tnit. So all those who are abait, 

Clomr heir, I say; Ct»mr line, I say. Keep going in ami coming out, 

And have no tear wuh me. Night untl tluy they roam about. 

V. "Burial (»f Kije” (Andante assai). Ihe Lieutenant’s career is briefly 
reviewetl in this sectitm. The cdFstage fanfare, the love and the wedding themes 
come through anew, llic Suite ends with the muted cornel’s phrase Catling into 
silence. 

I'irst performance of this Suite took place in Moscow in 1934. At a Lamou- 
rciix ctnicert, lliris (bVb. 20, 1937), wliich was coiulucted by the composer, the 
piece "matle a stunning impression,” accortling to an Engli.sh reviewer. Its 
American (uemiere occurrctl at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Boston, on Oct, 15, 1937, 


My grey dove is full of sorrow — 
Moaning is she day and night. 

I'or her dear companion left her, 

Having vanished out of sight, 

Sad and dull has gotten iny grey dove. 



E. C, B. 



"Peter anti the W'ult," thv!ie'>fr4l I .urv Talc for Chilcb 
Op. 67 


G)M!'I.ETKtJ IN Mi'Nti'U oil A|-i. .VS, ! » ■- . 5 ! ^v h ^ivenj)j| 

pcrformauci' .it .i cluklicirH ..nun’ . i :V.- M 

that yt’ar. .\mcrua w.is iiiii.niiurJ u. ;1:- ..j- il,g 

SympluHiy Otilu'sKa. Uii\t.>ii, M t, 5 ' u :.-;} ;s u ijtvcu 

performance ii hat! hat! Hiiv%ia. 

The score carries ihe < splui-o ;- ai ; 


Each cliaracfrr til rhn latr i> 
orchestra: the hiri! hv a ihiir, fltr tfuN k 
rei^ister, the graiiiflailiri l»v a */•-• 

tjuarict, the slHHiimg i»l thr hiinfrtv |.^ df- 
an. orclirstral |irrtiiiaiuirur if r. o- 

anti m play t^ti ihrtu thr 
distingnoh the ui 
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Henry Purcell 

born: london(?), bhtwkhn June and November 20, 16=59. died: London, nov. 21, 

1695. 

ll ha f no one anil jail to find in Pureell at his best is a spring of life, 
a vitdliiy that glotvs unth the effort o] the tvhole man. To listen is to 
share an experience, to catch some of his glancing fire and to have 
a part in his aching regret. He was a man of changing moods and 
sympathies, ready to boast, to worship, to sigh, and to lament. He 
could bid the trumpets sound for majesty, or seeding flight from 
loves sicl{ness find the fever in himself . — J. A. Westrup, 

"Prelude and Death of Dido” from "Dido and Aeneas” 

\elrranged by Dimitri Mitropotdos\ 

Reoaruhd as a chainhcr opera for amateurs, I^urccU\s tragic little drama about 
the Quccu of C'arthagc aiul Iter I’rojaa lover was written about 168^) for a 
“school ftir young ladies in C'helsca” run by Josias Priest, a dancing teacher and 
occasional multrc de ballet of the London theaters. I'he text was that o£ Nahum 
I’ate, the poet laureate, who drew it largely from his earlier play Brittiis of Alba. 
11k* sttjry derives, of course, from the fourth book of Virgil’s Acneid. Having 
fled devastated IVoy, Aeneas, on his way to Xaitiutn, is forced ashore at Car- 
thage, where he and his men arc feted by its widowed t]ucen. Dido promptly 
falls in love with Aeneas anti he witli her. But the gods have destined Aeneas 
to found a new nation in Italy and order his dc[)arlure from CvUrthagc. 
Sorrowfully he sails away and Dido, after voicing Iter own threnody, commits 
suicide. In Purccirs opera tlie final recitative would seem to indicate death from 
a broken heart, rather tlian suicide, a compromise evidently dictated by the 
tender feelings of audience and [terformers alike at the girls’ school in Cvhelsea. 

Tliougli [trevailingly a work of marked individual gcuius, many influences 
went into Purcell’s score, among them tltc Italian cantata style, the tradition of 
the hatglish nuistjue, Inilly’s tcclmic of dance music, llien, too, Lully’s [)attcrn 
of the miniature overture, “a slow introduction followed by a c]uasi»fugal 
allegro,” was also followed by Purcell in devising his own little prelude icj the 
(jpera, as pointed out by J. A. Westrup. In the dce[)ly moving “Lament” (Death 
of DidtO. wlicre expressive suldimity is achieved through the simplest means, 
the first four lines arc used as a recitative, the last three, beginning with the 
words, “When I am laid in eartli,” being the area, one of Purcell’s supreme 
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lyric flights, in which "tcchnkjur mul 
With an eye on the Prclutlr afut t^^vr Ur .oh 


Isolde, Mr. Mitroptnilt^s tkviilri! !h ain\ 4 ’Hiru 
to the two sclcctiuns hairn IhJu jnd Arnrj^ m i afu 







Sergei Rachmaninoff 

born: NOVGOROD, APR, I, 1 873. J>IED: BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., MAR. 28, I943. 

Rachmaninoff will ta\e his place in history as a great and original 
personality, not only as a pianist of genius, in which capacity he has 
already become a part of history, but also as a prominent composer 
with flashes of true genius. . . . He stands side by side with 
T schai\ows]{y , not only as disciple and follower, but also in musical 
personality. Rachmaninoff is the extreme expression of turbulent Rus- 
sian Bohemianism, a passive and heroic soul . — ^Leonid Sabaneyeff. 


Symphony in E minor. No. 2, Op. 27 

1. Largo; Allegro moderato. IL Allegro molto. III. Adagio. IV. Allegro 
vivace. 

A PROLIFIC COMPOSER in many forms, Rachmaninoff wrote only three sym- 
phonies. {The Bells, based on Poe’s poem, is a ‘‘choral symphony.”) Of the three 
only two remained in circulation after their world premieres. The first, com- 
posed in 1895, had one luckless hearing in St. Petersburg and remained forever 
silent. The second, composed in 1906-1907, was first heard in Moscow in 
February, 1909. Almost thirty years elapsed before Rachmaninoff completed the 
Third Symphony during the summer of 1936 in a Swiss chalet overlooking 
Lake Lucerne. Its world premiere occurred at a concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Nov. 6, 1936. 

The black sheep of Rachmaninoff’s symphonies — the First — ^precipitated a 
sharp mental crisis in the gloomy young composer. Critics and friends excori- 
ated it freely. The composer, morbidly self-critical, seemed only too eager to 
join in the dismal chorus of reproof. “I found the orchestration abominable, 
and I knew that the music did not amount to much, either,” he admitted. 
“There are serious illnesses and deadly blows from fate which entirely change 
a man’s character. This was the effect of my own symphony upon myself.” 

Turning to the twenty-two-year-old composer, Rimsky-Korsakoff remarked 
blandly, “Forgive me, but I do not find this music at all agreeable.” Cesar Cui 
was beside himself with rage. “If there was a Conservatory in Hell,” fulminated 
the spokesman of the big “Five” of Russia’s national school, “Rachmaninoff 
would gain the first prize for his symphony.” 

A period of acute despondency and inertia set in for Rachmaninoff. Con- 
vinced that the creative muse was not for him to woo, he very nearly called it 
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a day as composer. In bleaker nu^iucuH ihrtr %\<ic vwn hiiiis nf tkirker ptji 
“When the indescribable Uiriure ui this piliniuaiHr luivl at Li\i aniir Itiaaeft 
I was a diil’ercat niaiu" he rcaumm! liiri. A .i^mhmAium i*t C4111111 
Dr. Dahl, and Natalie Satm seems im li.nr irs.nrd Imn fintii hi^ tragic tii 
Count Tolstoy lectured tlie gitird vtairh !mi dure d.ivv IiilrtiMniv ciifnplc^ 
he pointed out, assailed rs'eii ifie linm;; inaii, lir askrit, Alo |oi 

suppose I have no troubles, never hrsir.itr, nnei ■.i-miulrtuv in mysel? 
Dr. Dahl prescribed exerviscs in sell. assrtiiMii, %%huh were s. iiipukiiiily Qrr» 
out Mile. Satin became Mis. RacbnuiuuMiK llir lit*.! .Scirijdiiniy was ^ 
manently retired from pufdic lilr. 

Thereafter, com|>osiuon iiuickcnrd in p.ur and vualnv, Hv Ktt. Radnm 
ninofl, his work olistructci! bv widriimi: and piMirvaMiial ciiminiin^nu 

felt compelled to take a long sabluiitat in a lMiru:n lamb A..ioiii|-uiiirc{ ^ |i 
wife and balw tlaughier hr Irfr Nbiwtnv Im Ihrvdrn, I-mi thrrr \ ears ib faml 
occupied a smart Imle htu.isr wifli a gaidrn I'hrrr, ifi virin.t! leclwici 
Rachmaninoll composed twt* il his best ssmiL*. tlie 

Tht Isle of the DedJ ami the SriMiid SunpliMin . Srvn .d a piatiii mil3 

and an tmfinished t^jjcra Vjrsfij wnc a!'.** n ihr Dreitfci 

retreat. While lie was there, Amrrua brj^aird, wnli a Imiafor liifrr, Twctti 
concerts during the winter ol tn ibr d^mblr u-^c r-i piam^i ainl aiiicliiciii 
Rachmaninoff was cxcitci!. Vet hr hr^itatrd,. Ihr pnraHr,? was trriipiing, ki 
the tour would mean a long srpatamai itotn wafr and Cub!. Synr jti*i marriij 
he had not left his wdtV\ snlr lor m^^ir dMU a d.ass., A? |riigi!i hr accepid 
“though wadi a heavy heart/’ 

Before leaving for lus Amernan trip, li«H limamn^ud dnrurd the work 
[ircmiere <t( his E rninoi Svmphonv wnh ?.lir Hn-yy.i.n Mmu A SM%irrv, Moscow 
on Feb. 15, Its suarss sva*. immrda.or and. rits|di.en. . Moreover, iw 
months earlier the score hatl hiituglt! the io!n|j»...\ri ihr iduula thi/.r of kOI. 
rubles, lliis invart! was rstabhshrd ihiMiigh a ’ors.|»irn tiiid.r by MiiniaE 
Pctrovilcll Bclairif lU-mi, ihr notril p.iU.-ai ol tlvr aioj llrlaielf hail ipR 
sored the wairk of die famous *idvr“ and m T-'-i/ aandrd a pnblislniig hwt 
in Leip/.ig for Russian musii'. H.Hhiiianin«.»!rs Sr.^.thl Ihano i 'oiurrlo carto 
w^on him a Cditika Eii/c of iuh|rs. 

Like tile lliird Svm|’honv that s%as n* i^.nar »hrrr drr.idn liter, tk 

Secomi was introthiiei! lu Amno.i hv ! 1 o!,tdr! 5 du.i ihJir-at.!. ITie d# 
w'as N'OV, 2b, Rai hmanimdf rf.*y,dn>ord rh,.^ I**^*.: Ls id-ivtrig ifir® 

of his piano preltuies, mihuhtni ftir f.iifiMus .unr yn t ' dm|. I'litcr svttll 

earlier, mi Nov. 4, tlir drimiinnsbrd vriiO-.r hid !o.s .\fao-i i> jai «!rbiil, 11 

pianist, with a recital at Smidi t^dlegr, laihlkslik 

had WTlcorned the iham^r U* a|i|a.usr loifi .0 ?u!! ?a.-.ao|i An m.idroiylciiJ 

misleading rrpuiauon had |ifrrTdr*! ! luArh, --n ttsbff 

minor Prcluilr. I1ii\ capftv.if mg inr^r %%j% .dir. I !\ I n .irir Pijftfl 
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teachers solemnly spoke of it as a ‘‘necessary number in the repertory of every 
young lady amateur.” The tour corrected many false impressions of Rachma- 
ninoil as a pianist who also happened to write music. If the visit made Ameri- 
cans aware ol; an astonishing keyboard personality, it also acquainted them with 
a symphonist of: striking |[)ower. 

One critic wrote: 


It Tscluiikowsky voices the passionate, the somber, the tragic, the swift ecstasy of 
beauty, and if Riinsky-KorsakofT reflects the sunny, the legendary, and the fanciful, 
Rachinaninofl {>rehgures the brooding, the somber reUcctive state of soul. He 
endures tiie siglu ot the dark aspects oi Russian life, of all life, but rather as the seer 
than as the rcFel. Hiere is almost a Tolstoyan resistance to evil in his attitude. The 
world iluit lie looks out upon is a somber world of dim distances, of golden lights 
and siiadows, ot tateiul aiul steady motion. His attitude toward it is impersonal and 
dispassionate. I lis creed is moderation. 

At a time when “ultra-modernity” was being freely lampooned, Rachma- 
ninoff's frank conservatism and traditionalism were hailed as salutary cor- 
rectives. A few, liowcvcr, flailed this music as artistic reaction. The shrewdest 
agreed tliai RachmanitiofI was steering a strictly personal course between the 
extreme left and the extreme riglit. Avowedly he had no patience with “experi- 
mental” music. i{x[)rcssive appeal tlirough melodic warmth was his avowed 
goal. In the world of music, he felt, there was one supreme ruler— -Melody. 
Melody, Hxiring the imfirint of a warm tetnperament, implied, gave rise to, 
and developed the liarmonic treatment itatural and best suited to it. Embedded 
in the melodic an<l harmonic fabric was tlic composer’s whole personality. 
This was and remained Rachmaninoff’s creed. “I compose music because I 
must give expression to my feelings,” he said, “just as I talk because I must give 
utterance to my tliougliis.” 

In a personal statement to David liwcn, Rachmaninoff declared that a 
comfKKScr’s music shoukl express the country of his birth, his romantic life, his 
religion, tlie hooks that have influenced him, tlie pictures he loves. “It should 
be the product of the sum total of a composer’s experiences,” he declared. 
During an interview in tlie early twenties Rachmaninoff revealed that “a poem, 
a picture, somctlung concrete,” usually touched off the creative processes of his 
irnaginatioti. Such avowals of method have prompted attempts to read “pro- 
grams” into Rachmaninoff’s music. In some cases, of course, the title alone 
suffices as an Index to narrative or pictorial content. In others a “program” was 
given, presumably vvitli Raclunaninoffs authority. The First Symphony ad- 
mittedly followcil a program. Hence, Riesemann cannot be blamed for ventur- 
ing one for tlie Second. Rachmaninoff himself remained noncommittal 
Riesemann suspected tliat 1 schaikowsky’s I'ourth Symphony and Liszt’s B 
minor Sonata ha<i served Rachmaninoff as models for the Second Syrtiphony, 
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i.e., programatically. lKchaik(nv.sky*N thcfiir, mI ttniisr* is Miic% just as 
Beethoven’s C minor. Says Ricsemann: 

Rachmaninofl replaces the ianiarc at hate in I nltaiktnvAkv's syiiiplioay k 
threatening, heavily oppressive clutrils pregnane svnh a pfeiiuanlitin eg’ death, tnn^ 
pets and violins swelling to a desperate grtun tliai MlLipws muI dies away, 
words Menmiio mon (reitictiiher tlraih) woukl niakr a *iniiah!r iriotto fop |j^ 
symphony. Wherrever the work sneemts lor a luoinrnc in rr.iilung a carefree, 
exuberant mood, the ilitll indexible choriis cuts in wnh k% gltioniy warning of detii 
even in die most ecstatic moments id ttir loser's stiftnuirr. llii\ tnmi rifcctiveit 
the conclusion of the schcr/o, which is almost nni%|nr nt ihr iineoia} laerainreoftk 
last decade. In grandeur of tlesigu it can hardly liiid an ri|iia!> ihr j*os\itilc exccpiai 
being the Scherzo of Ilruckner’s Ninth Symplumy. 

L An introductory I.argo srciion {!*’ minor. 4 ’4| utfrrs iiiairrial lo bs* 
pounded in the first movement ptoprr, (»rsidrs tfirmrs that will rriiirn later in 
the Symphony. (Ihief of these is a subfeit lirst bocnhrd Iw' fhr vblini ovet 
sustained chords in the wotul wiiuls. 11ic num f»^*dv of ihr iimvrmrnt (Allegro 
moderato, E minor, 2/2), really iH'gins svfirn dir vii4m% ibaiif a ilirriiei rnolfo 
espressivo, first hintci! at by cellos ami doubtr tiassrs m the cxirmled Largo 
[ircludc. Wood winds am! strings later sh.ur ihr sriMiid thrior Iriwern ihem, 
in (r major (tnotlcrato)* Ihe silo violin opens ihr drvrloptnriii section wiih 
tlie first theme in augmentation. 1'1tr irtnammg sounp* imui die wrid 
winds in the working mil process. 1’hr Inst c iohir* bntig b.iik ihr chief theme 
in the review^ wliile the sectnul theme mums, soiurwhai imnldird, in E majw. 
A brilliant coda etuis the movement. 

If* (Allegro ntcilto, ,\ nnmn. I’ it si simg fw the horns, die o|ieoing 

theme of this sclier/.o inovemmi is pukrd tiji nud.uMv hv the violms. ITii^ 
mate rial supplus the basis foi tfir whole Ins! sr^tiMn the nioSTiiirnt, A bright 
new nuioily tippcais in die violins m i- tii.ipa' i .\b‘dria?» o , aiiif dir n|^lliag 
scciicm returns, soon fading away (dinuuurmb»|. Atmr a v$g,UMiis clitird* the 
trio (mcno mosso) sets m hy wmv i 4 the sri'ond viMlni'j, rilo^rd pt«‘sritdy byilic 
first violins. A striking passage ha' biassrs, sorie.g|iriiTd hv ivisihals , mil taut’ 
bourint, foliow's. I lie eaihrr vhei/o sriiisto r-. iirrlv lei .died, and ;ti ilic! 
movement ends an allusion is lieaHl to dir *'*»ei 4 uia ot the symplioRy* 

Some (if Raduniifuriolfl best fnga! wnong appr.os ui dns movrfiiriii. wftkli 
Philip H. (foepp called Ai conijlrfr th.inge fcoin ueor.pc. ri*ni and passkm In 
an abandon as <d’ pnmirivr damr," 

III. I list violins give our tlir mam diriiir o| »!ir la.iiruu tlnfd iiiovriltcal 
(Adagio, A major, 4 4). The ilaimrr paio m wall a ilimir. klhmi 

l)y oboes and violins, vvhith share a tfmd o hi tl-jr ouddlr of die itinvc* 

ment the first thrme of the Adagio omihmr. siah dsr .r^ft4 idra nf ik 
Symphony first heard m the violur* m dw lu.^vroirn! L.irgo. After ik 
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^ious material is reviewed, a reminiscence of the Largo theme is again heard. 
^ • A brief fortissimo passage for full orchestra opens the restless, energetic 
le (Allegro vivace, E major, 2/2). The orchestra builds its main theme into 
risk development, after an announcement among the strings and winds, 
liminuendo follows, and the wood winds introduce a subject in march 
:hms. The main theme returns, followed now by a lyric theme in D major, 
y in octaves by the strings. Discoursed at some length, the new theme leads 
brief Adagio. There the orchestra recalls material from the first and third 
cements and seems to take a full breath before starting on an elaborate 
ney of development and recapitulation toward the resounding coda. A 
ked cyclic unity is given the symphony by the brisk interweaving of themes 
le opening Largo and closing Allegro. 

edicated to Rachmaninoffs teacher, Sergei Taneieff, who in 1878 followed 
laikowsky as teacher of composition at the Moscow Conservatory, the 
iphony is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), three 
is, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, three 
ipets, three trombones, bass tuba, tympani, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, 
bourine, glockenspiel, and strings. 

Dr all its Slavic color and frequent resemblances to other Russian composers, 
bmaninoff’s music stands in a class by itself. He has followed the dictates 
lis own individuality, and although he early tended toward the so-called 
^sterners” or “Eclectics” of Russian music, i.e,, those consciously influenced 
lon-Russian currents, Rachmaninoff cannot be given a “school” label. 

L its first stage the division between the “Nationalists” and “Eclectics,” or 
ientalists” and “Occidentalists,” resulted in bitter verbal clashes. On one 
were the “Five” (Moussorgsky, Balakireff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, 
Cui), also styled “The Invincible Band,” whose art was rooted in folk song 
legend, in brief, in the “unspoiled genius of the Russian people.” Their 
an was “Freedom, the Picturesque, Nationalism.” 

. the other camp were grouped men like Tschaikowsky, TaneieflE, the 
insteins, Liadoff, Glazounoff, and Arensky, who frankly sought and ac- 
ed European technic and discipline. The sharp lines of demarcation 
iually faded, and heated factionalism lapsed into friendly interchange, 
imaninofi has been regarded as something of a link between both schools, 
luse of his technical equipment and grasp of French and German sym- 
lic methods and procedures he belongs, in a sense, with the “Eclectics”; 
ie “his thematic material, the whole color and feeling of his music is 
listakably Russian,” as one writer puts it. 

he name most often associated with Rachmaninoff is Tschaikowsky. 
eieff, his teacher at the Moscow Conservatory, had been Tschaikowsky’s 
1, and many have tried to trace a direct line of symphonic descent in their 
ks. As a young man Rachmaninoff met Tschaikowsky and was deeply 
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stirred by the older man's sympathy and iiurrcsr in his wurk. In hici, 
maninoff has regarded die meeting as a erneial lurii m hts career. He wtku: 

To him I owe the fust ami fHissiWy the ilrculiu.k; siu-. rv.. ui iiiv Iitr. ft was mi 
teacher Zvierew wlio t<H)k me to him. I seh.uktnvskv M that four alreatly world 
famous and honored by everylHKiy. hut he mnMixrA unspoitrd. Hr w.h one of ilie 
most charming artists and men I ever met. He lud an uiiri|iia!rd iirticacy of 
He was modest, as all really great |W|i!e are, ami snuplr, as vrrv trsv are. 

Tschaikowsky was about tifty-hve at tliat time, chat is lo say, umtT than twice m| 
age, but he talked to me, a young beginner, as it I ssnr lus r^|tial, I ir lisiriieil toa| 
first opera Ale^ and arrangeil for it to Ir imUmtml at the lin|irrial lliraier. . 
Tschaikowsky did even more, llmiilly am! mtidesilv. as ii hr svrir afiakl ! miglu 
refuse, he asked me if I would consent to liavr my wtak pti-Hhurd wnh one of Ms 
operas. To be on a poster with ‘‘rschaiktmwkv was ah«ni! ilir grrairsi Inmof |||| 
could he paid to a composer, ;uui I vvoultl mu havr itarrd n* suggr'a. siii-ti a iMni. 
Tschaikowsy knew this. He wanretl to hr!|i me. Inn w-.i'* ansiini'. ah«i noi looiend 
or humiliate me. 

I s(K)n felt the result of IVhaikovvskvk kindness, I lire;4ii ta hr kmHvri, and «« 
years later I btxame leader <jf the fmpnal n|ria oichrstra. Having tnwe reach^ 
this important psition, the rest came easy. 


RachmaninofT remained active in al! dure i ,?,pacif irs. as i.-nidii.itir, 
and composer, though his ap(irarancrs an the pinlmnt wnr uh* frw to gite 
him the widely reengni/ed status tfiar his imoac am! |naitM idavuig tiave iircrngM 
him. As a rule, such a(i|K%iranccs in his last vrars wnr trsun trd ?m iniicmid 
his own music. He has often lillei! a triple mx ^aie ping! am. Hi I’VedericI 
TL Martens he once explainci! luivv, in lus maiuhdd |nifauis, hr iiird to rcstrkl 
himself to one field at the time: 

When I am concertizing ! cannot ctmifiosr. When I tVrl hke writing tiitisk Ihiis 
to concentrate on that--! cannot toiuli the ptatio. Whrn I am luiiiliicitrig I eii 
neitlier compose nor play concerts. ( lihcr nuisiuans mav hr mmr iurtiiitatr in tlia 
respect; but I have to ctmerntrafe on any onr thmg I atii doing n* sodi a degree itui 
it does not seem to allow me to take up anvdnng rh,r- 

When composing I am a slave, Ikginmng at mnr m thr mooung t allow* mfielf 
no respite undl after eleven at night. A fiorm, a pcimr, liimnlinig %'i,iiicrete, help 
me immensely, 

1 ^ 1 * 


Symphony in A minor, No. 3, Op. 44 

I. Allegro motierarfi. II, Atiagio ma mm iroppi. fll Allrgm 

Almost THiirr years intervene hetwrrii itir liattniiaiiiiofi 

Second and Third Symphonies, the former ^liiing Itotn the brief 

from 1935- FHA The earlier Symphony w-as one of mmy im|.te^rr4iii Wfifli 
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I written by Rachmaninoff in Dresden during a three-year retreat from Moscow. 
Social and professional routine had interfered with his composing in the 
Russian capital and he found virtual seclusion in a suburban house with his 
wife and baby daughter. The tone poem The Isle of the Dead, a piano sonata, 
several songs, and an unfinished opera Mona Vanna were further products of 
the Dresden period. Moreover, it was while sojourning in the German city that 
America beckoned 'with an offer to do twenty concerts during the winter of 
I 190^). The Second Symphony, though first heard in Moscow, shortly before he 
; sailed, accompanied him for an American premiere in Philadelphia on Nov. 26, 
f with himself conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Third Symphony runs parallel with the Second in one or two surround- 
ing circumstances. It was begun in the spring of 1935 during a similarly placid 
and retired period in the composer’s life and completed during the summer of 
1936 in a Swiss chalet overlooking Lake Lucerne. Then, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was again involved in its American premiere— this time its world 
premiere as well— and the concert again occurred in November (the 6th, 1936). 
Both sym[>honies were warmly received. The second speedily became a reper- 
tory staple, and the tliird is by way of following suite. Critics have commended 
the later work for its '"sincerity and personal accent,” its “technic and skill in 
orchestration,” and “its impassioned stress.” 

Lawrence (Jilmait has emphasized the score’s profusion of those sweeping 
cantabile phrases, darkened by moods of melancholy brooding. . . . “Sombre, 
lyrical, defiant, it is a work wholly representative of the Slavic genius and of 
Mr. Rachtnattinoff in particular, l)y reason of certain unmistakable turns of 
phrase and orchestral rhythm and diction.” 

Instead of ilie usual four movements, the Tlurd Symphony is divided into 
three. However, tlic middle section of the second movement, which is rather 
unorthodox in fortn, might he considered a subdivision. The main body of the 
ofKUung movement, Allegro moderate), is prefaced hy a slow passage, four bars 
in length, marked Ixaito. An Allegro vivace of some length nestles in tl\e long 
slow movement, Adagio ma non troppo. This intermediary section ends with 
the return of die Adagio mood and structure. There is brilliant fugal writing 
in the finale, based on the major theme. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in F sharp minor, No. 1, 
Op. 1 

L Vivace. IT. An<lantc. III. Finale: Allegro vivace. 

Tuk iMAsr played of Rachmaninoff’s piano concertos, the F sharp minor dates 
from the composer’s student days in Moscow. Rachmaninoff was only eighteen 
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when he wrote it. Safonoff, then director of the Moscow Conservatory, where 
Rachmaninoff was awarded the highest honors as pianist in 1891, conducted its 
premiere that year. The response was far from encouraging. Rachmaninoff 
himself at first thought so little of the Concerto he decided not to take it with 
him when the London Philharmonic invited him over for a series of appear- 
ances. However, before leaving Russia in 1917, he subjected the score to drastic 
revision. Though no fresh material was employed, structure and instrumenta- 
tion were thoroughly modified. By then Rachmaninoff had composed his 
phenomenally successful Second Concerto. What mature technic and style were 
now his, reflected back on the earlier work. 

Rachmaninoff was soloist in the First Concerto when the new version was 
introduced to New York by the Russian Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 28, 1919. 
On Dec. 26 of that year the New Symphony Orchestra — later to become the 
National Symphony Orchestra — ^played the work in Carnegie Hall with the 
composer as soloist and Artur Bodanzky as conductor. Rachmaninoff was again 
the soloist when the Philharmonic-Symphony brought the Concerto into its 
repertory at the concerts of Dec. 29 and 30, 1938. The work is dedicated to 
Alexander Siloti, with whom he had studied piano at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. Lawrence Gilman analyzed the Concerto as follows for the Philharmonic- 
Symphony performances of 1938 : 

The Concerto begins (Vivace, 4/4) with the material of the first theme: a 
reiterated F sharp, fortissimo, for clarinets, bassoons and horns and an impetuous 
descending passage in octaves for the piano. A brief cadenza for the solo instrument 
introduces a contrasting subject, a songlike theme for the first and second violins in 
unison (Moderato, espressivo). The principal cadenza occurs toward the end of the 
movement. 

In the Andante (D major, 4/4) a phrase for the horn, answered by strings, wood 
winds, and trombones, and a short cadenza for the piano, introduce a meditative 
song for the solo instrument. This is unaccompanied until the eighteenth measure, 
when a solo bassoon, with an air of somewhat bashful uneasiness, intrudes upon the 
piano’s cloistral contemplation; but it withdraws after four measures, with its finger 
on its lips, and the piano is again momentarily alone in its romantic solitude. The 
strings are bolder, but even they dare enter only on tiptoe, ppp. Later, a solo horn 
and wood winds add their voices, and the orchestra regains its rights. 

The Finale (beginning Allegro vivace, 9/8) is capricious in mood, restless and 
complex in its rhythmical transformations. A contrasting middle section (Andante 
ma non troppo, 3/4) proffers a sentimental interlude, wherein the strings, adorned 
by the piano, soon give place to the solo instrument, which, left to itself, becomes 
for a time the mouthpiece of the poet’s lyric fervor. The resumption of the first 
tempo leads to a tumultuous close, in F sharp major. 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C minor. No. 2, 
Op. 18 

I. Moderate. IL Adagio sostenuto. III. Allegro scherzando. 

In ten years after the Hasco of his First Concerto, Rachmaninoflf 

cotnpleicd the present work, which has done much to spread his fame as both 
composer and pianist. The introductory performance of the Second Piano 
C'oncerto was given by the Philharmonic Society of Moscow on Oct. 14, 1901, 
RachmaninedT appearing as soloist. 

In his memoirs he discloses the curious circumstances surrounding the 
composition ol this Qmcerto. He had become the victim, so to speak, of an 
all-possessing apathy. His friends and relations became alarmed. They pro- 
posed a hundred possible methods of attacking it. Several of those attempted 
proved of meager tlierapeutic value, but a scries of sessions with one of the 
pioneers in the field of autosuggestion, Dr, N. Dahl, brought about the desired 
end, so the composer himself admits. In fact, the Concerto is dedicated to 
Dr. Dahl, wlio had been importuned to cure him of the apathy and to bring 
him again into a creative frame of mind. The good doctor, quite seriously, 
inquired what type of composition they desired of Rachmaninoff and, just as 
seriously, tliey suggested a piano concerto. 

The moods aiul manners of the healer’s approach might be introduced at 
this point, since such a glistening success was obtained. The composer would 
lie half aslccj) in a chair in Dr. Dahl’s sanctum, while the mesmeric and 
curative formula, *‘You will licgin to write your Concerto. . . . You will work 
with great facility. . , . Tlie (Concerto will he of excellent quality . . was 
repeated endlessly. Rachmaninoff says of this, ‘‘Although it may sound in- 
credililc, this cure really helped me. Already at the beginning of the summer 
I l)cgan again to compose. The material grew in bulk, and new musical ideas 
began to stir witliiti mc» far more than I needed for my Ckinccrto.” 

l\vo movements were completed by autumn, the Adagio and the finale, 
besides a sketch for a tw(^ piano Suite (Op. 17). The first movement of the 
C’onccrto was finished later, which is the reason for the Op. IH numbering. 
Rachmaninoff played the second and third sections at a henefu concert under 
the direction of Siloti, and they were tx'ccivcd with tremendous enthusiasm, 
wliich was just tlie incentive recjuircd for the completion of the whole work. 

Rachmaninoff, reviewing trials and tribulations of his youth, has said, 
“Altliough I had to fight for recogniium, as most young men have to, although 
I have experienced all the trouldcs and sorrow which precede success, and 
altliough I know liow important it is lor an artist to be .spared such troubles, 
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I realize, when I ItKik hack on my eartv life, that it vva^ riifi^v.ibtr, in spite of g] 
its vexations and bitterness.” 

The concerto falls into the cnsrofiurv rhrrr ni»'Vrfiirnfs: 

L The first (Mtuicrato, C minta\ 2 2) Wpm with a srnr^ uf t-htinls 
piano. The chief subject is presctulv aiuinuiur.i bv flir Mtm^i ^tgaint gj 
arpeggio figure in the stiki insfrutnmi. a burl iiiirr!iic!c ||i 

piano gives out the second suf^ject in i\ flai iiiaiu!. 

IL The slow movemenr (Adagio so^rmufo, l\ 4 fi n tniriitlticetlb 

sustained harmonies in the mute<l Mnng'*^, to %v!ui!! won! imaiiitnrrifs n' 
added. Over a figure for flu* piano a tluir and thru a Jaufirt uiionr the meji-^ 
from which the movement is omsiuictrd. Nrw ihrinatH- itiairrt,i! k heard ii 
the coda. 

Ill, In the finale (Allegro schrr/aiido, i* 4 ■ -H piri iiiea$iir«||, 

followed by the first theme, a!lotr«’d to rhr pian»*. cth#.r r!|f« ftave i|^ 
second theme, the piano taking it np later. iTr fu»a tlirtor o, drvrbpd 
in a section marked ‘'Allegro sHirt/ando, rti«»ro pi!f!n»," lo j t'ligain the fin 
violins are answered hv the piano .uul the !owrr stittv*/'. \ttef rlihoraie werl 
ing out the contaafo ends with a hnlhanf 

The instruments employed iti flir orihr*,rr„d jM?f jtr ihifrs, two oIm« 
two clarinets, two Ikissikmis, tour luaiu, hv*» ,, dorr tsiiriilit:i|irs, In 

tul);g a set tjf three kcttletlrums, lu*>s drum, i vmbab^, and n'la 1041.11 siriiigi, 

II. e, I. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra iti O minor. No. 3 
Op. 30 


I. Allegro nut mm e.mr«e fb III latub. 


A<aiM AN! Non* WliOTI; lus I lurif I'haii^i i ■o.|uriOj t%ii h:*; Auiru^ail Itillf Clf 

On liis iourney t^vcT he Usrd .1 piai'ticr kevo^t.ioif e,, inuivril hir flic 111 

premiere cjf the new work wnh fhr Nr\%' V^al Suoph^-tn S.i^tny, In fii 
memoirs^ Rachmaninoff dctlarrs that hr n'-■"‘vr^ rfiip!-. (V-'f"-! a "'’diifiili piaiio 
again. With rlie compner 4 % sofmst, tUr r pla-r nfi Nny. | 

Vl^alitT TTunroscIi conducted. (f'U”a4V dn **■*.<■*■! *li-' '.r-, •.tud 

Of Mahler’s behavior at rrhcMi^a! R.Hhmuuu^af Leri 


At tluit time Mahler was the ou!^ 4. 

classed with Nikiscli, He ttaii-hrd my 
himsdf to my (aitiirrui unnl f||r .h'M»o;|uiye4r-f, 
been pracrierti ici rlir fHiini of prUruiMO, 
aiujfl'ier king refirarvil. Ai-umlmg Ui Jr 

-an anioulr wliirh is untorfmiafrlv tmr 


tJfl I . Pit Ilf I® I 

4U 4«'4l,- hv liiftilltfii 

^ h : t jd-y : J-h .Iff J, fy« 

■; =-! .I'- vi 
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Otto Kinklcckiy, who wrote the notes for the New York performances, 
described the new Q)ncerto as ''Russian throughout, Russian in its melodic 
conception, in its rliythms, and in the robust, virile qualities even of its gentler 
passages.’' Kinklcday also strongly stressed "the composer’s place in the lineage 
of Tschaikowsky.” 

Typically Slavic in mood, the first theme of the opening movement (Allegro 
ma non tanto) is stated simply by the piano against a rhythmic accompaniment 
of muted strings and pizzicato basses. It is then taken up by the horns and 
violas. The atiiKssphcrc licrc is soft and mysterious. The second theme is briefly 
[orcshadowtHl by horns and trumpets, liricf but striking, it is then given out by 
soft strings, staccato. The piano answers, and out of the second theme is 
fashioned a gorgc‘ous c[)isode, lliis theme is used to give a cyclic semblance to 
tlie concerted tor it recurs in the second and last movements. 

Tlu: Intermezzo movement o[)ens with a theme again markedly Russian 
in flavor, "lender and melancholy, yet not tearful,” was Otto Kinkleday’s 
description of it. A contrasting passage in 3/<S time follows, against pizzicato 
su|>port from tlie strings. I'he opening theme of the Concerto, now altered, 
returns for a dreamy reminiscence among the wood winds. There is no break 
between the last twt) movements. ITirobhlng, forward motion (ills the Finale 
(alia hreve), wiili the first theme inqKirting a challenging ntae. One or two 
passages grow out of echoes of the first movement. There is a momentary 
interruption in the pulsing drive of rhythiti as a Lento intervenes, and tlie race 
is on again. 

The (kmcerto is deilicated to Josef Hofmann. 

'' T II 


Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini for Piano and Orchestra, 
Op. 43 

Iniv TnKMK <m which this Rhajisocly is based is taken from the last of the 
Paganini tiuprices for solo violin. Not only did Pttganini himself do a set of 
variations on this theme, Inu hrahms did, too. I'hc Rhapsody was compo.sed 
between July .-i and Aug. 24, 1434, wliile RtichmaninolT was living on Lake 
Lucerne in Switzerland. It was given its first performance hy the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under tlie direction of Leopold Stokowski in Baltimore, on Nov. 7, 
1434. The compiKser was the soloist. 

'fhc full theme of the {lieec is not fully annouticed until the first variation, 
Precedentc, when it is played hy the violins and later ttikcn up hy the jiiano. 
Prior to that it afijicars sketchily in a nine-measure prelude. Most of the varia- 
tions are brief. An unusual feature of the composition is the introduction of the 
liturgical melody Dies lra<- in the seventh, tenth, and final variations. It appears 
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in the piano in No, 7 , while rhc thematic luraMiirs aie pLivri! agaiiisi it iuj| 
bass. The Dks ime, a part tlic i'ailulic Mass |r>r ilir Ilrjtf, 
fully the happenings lo am\c mi tlu- Uav iihigtiH-iif. Its Mprtung line |j 
been employed frequently by ctmij^tisers of ihr iiiurUTnih MUiiiirv fur a ?ariet 
of reasons, dramatic, symbtlic, or purelv !uiiumu.U'». fi iii.iv he linuiil in 
of Jkrlioz, Liszt, Saiiu-Saens, and 1 ‘st haikowskv. 

In the Rachrnaninofr Rliapstnlv it is hc.iid m fhr !riiih ag^ijn | 

way of the piano. In the tweatvlcniifh the whulr fhniidrr^ it cnii i| 

brilliant climax. Many of the ctinqujsrr's wutks Mr sau\ o* Mnncetitff 

meaning, which lie is loath to reveal, ft h.o ^■♦rrn Miggroed tin. 

of the Dies Irae in this comptssition is a case in 

Besides the piano, the score calls for pictuhn 1 Wil o|l4Jf|j Rngii* 

luinv, two chii'iiifts, two Iwssoons, lutu hotii-*. fuo iuitjij’rf tfurr troniheitK 
tuba, kettlalruius, tainlxiuriiic, tfiaiiylc. tyinluK, !>rU-., h.uji. .iiulstrii^ 


'Symphonic Dances f\>r (VcheMr.i," i^p. -O 

L Non allegro, II. Andante u*n «|} ..il*,, 

Allci^ro vivace. 


HI. f .rriifi ; 


Intk.ndki) as a set idealimi <!atur muiivr*! in Her -ninph^auv nraiinciH, t| 
work was written in I‘MU while die w.i". s .h ao* .01.14: a crnwil 

concert scfiedule at his Imnir m Hnnongoai, M.iod. 1 hr S\mfkm 

Dances were begun early ih.ir Mtminn atu! ...minefr-! l.nr 3 ?i i K tufirr/Hn 
were premiered in Philadelphia un Jam - 1 , In th^ llula.lrlpln.i C,lri'|ic:iii 
Lugcnc Ormandy ctauiucting. Ihe ^.nre is dr.fu.erd l,o?,h on.' he si ra if 
conductor. 
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In reviewing the New York premiere of the Dances by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 7, Olin Downes rightly noted that they 
bore the ‘'unmistakable stamp oi Rachmaninoff’s creative personality.” The 
idiom anti moods he found so strictly Rachmaninoff’s that “none other could 
have written the music.” Without attempting to ferret out a program, he felt 
that the Symphonic Dances “could easily reflect a series of moods, presented in 
a certain loose sequence— of Nature, and memories, and reveries, with some 
Dead Sea fruit in them— all unpretentious, melodic, vsensuously colored, and 
admirably composetl music.” In the third Dance the plain chant Dies Irae, 
wliich recurringly haunts Rachmaninoff’s music, makes a grisly appearance 
amid a brilliant fantasy in strong rhythms. 

"Die Toteninscl” ("The Isle of the Dead”), Symphonic 
Poem for Full Orchestra, after a Painting by A. Bocklin, 
Op. 29 

Rachman'inoI'I'' uimski.i- comluctal the first performance of his Symphonic 
I\)em in VW at a, concert of the Moscow Philharmonic. Its American premiere 
occurretl at a concert of the llieodorc Thomas Orchestra in Chicago on Dec. 3, 
pnR 

Ikkklin’s iamous picture was painted in 1880, though it was not till the 
summer ot tliat Rachmaninoff saw it in Paris and resolved on the spot to 
suggest its macal)rc moods and implications in music. Of the painting itself, 
Htkivlin had earlier writtett to a frictul that “it must produce such an effect of 
stilluess that any one would he frightened to hear a knock on the door.” Several 
other cc)m[)o.scrs, among them Anders Hallen and Prince Joachim Albrecht of 
Prussia, have also attempted to translate the Swiss master’s picture into music. 

Ik'jcklin’s Toteninscl was not wholly a creation of his imagination. There is 
evitlcnce that tlie sight of the brooding Ik)nza Islands, which lie north of the 
(iulf of Naples, impressetl him dee[)ly, one in particular*— the remaining half 
of what liacl once been a volcanic [)eak. Philip Hale has written of the island 
as h allows: 

*riir waves in tlie course of centuries sIkijhhI a little haven. Birds brought the seeds 
of cypress tiers. I’he trees in time shot up in the kali^cs. At last man came and made 
pat its and luklovved cliauiibers and threw up a rough wall as a protection against 
the waves- 

llie island even theti was as solemn as a pyramid. It was a ludtleu nook for the* 
tlead tfiat wisheii to He uiulisturhed. BtickHu expressed this rest of the dead in a 
place fentotc and forgotten by the world, lltc sea is still, there is no cry of bird, no 
fluttering, no voice. 
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The boat approaching the little harbor of ihc 
cypresses and awful rcx'ks is rowed luuselessly In itir truvin.iii. 1 hr wtuir aticl 
figure near the coffin— is it stune inouriirr or is it a pursi.^ 

Dedicated to Nichtdas van Struve, Raihin.iiunotlX Sviiipiiniiic I 
scored for three flutes, piccolia, two ahws, f*,ng!i^li !u?rii, iwa % lariiieii, has 
clarinet, two bassoons, tkmhle basstKm, six honn, ihtrr itiiiiipris, three ir^ 
k)nes, tuba, kettledrums, bass tlrunu cymf>ab, luiifn and siring^. 

Beginning slowly (Lento, A minor, ^ ‘^L die iiuhh' piiitii|ii!v etcik^ * 
somber mood through mutetl strings and lm\ idaininr plirasrs in the |iai| 
Soon an undulating motive apjiears among the iclhn, dr^aripiiST of the \mtm 
murmuring lugubriously along the shores of die rdaiid. Ilodi diis figure and ^ 
theme first announced by luirn recur througiioiif ihr watk, giving the com 
position a kind of cyclic unity. 

As the music gains momentum we hear flurties atiiotn! flir crilrii, br»a, 
and wood winds suggesting the /)ie /rar. whi-Ji is ahtitra a Iriiintiiif cl ^ 
Rachmaninoffs music, I-ater a string passage dunv, liiidtrt itairs tif the cilc 
hymn. Presently the lapping theme of die crltos is leu, I, as the sra again cte 

mournfully aliout the Island of the Dead. 

^ » » 




Maurice Ravel > j 

boun: crBcnritE, basses-pykenees, mar. 7, 1875. died: Paris, dec. 28, 1937- \l ,i 

Rdtrrs musk has Been compared to those formal French gardens in } j 

which the trees and shrubs are trimmed to precise shapes and the . I 

flowers hud out in well-ordered patterns. . . . Within the forms 

that he chose to cultivate, his inspiration seldom waned, his artistry 

never lost its consummate sl(ill. Even those who hold that there is 

too much artifice in his art must admit that he conceals this artifice ; ' 

with infinite grace . — Gilbert Chase. [: ■ 

1- :l 


"'La Valse/’ A Choreographic Poem 

A CRAFTSMAN AMCNT,' cniftsmcn, u fasticlious aiul tireless worker, a consummate 
scholar, Maurice Ravel fount! eloquent sujqiorters early in his career. As the 
years went on, lie also fouiul— and, very likely, not to his sur|)rise— as many 
detractors. I'hc latter coterie frothed and fulminated, as coteries will, along the 
various sectors of tlic drawing-room front: Ravel was a dilute Debussy, they 
averred; lie was an imitator, rather than an originator; he was clever (at least, 
they granted lum that) but not profound. In the meantime his music made 
s[)letulid lieadvvay. 

Ravel confessed his debt to Debussy rather archly, one must say, “And if I 
luivc !)cen inllucnccd by Dcbiussy, it has been deliberately, knowing that I could 
leave him whenever I chose. In tmy event, never have I completely acccj)tcd his 
principles, ami I believe that this should be plain to all.’’ However, ho did pay 
supreme hotnage to Cdiabrlcr, as a source ol: Ravellian inspiration and style, 
(ihabricr, he felt, was the origin from which all modern French music springs. 
I'urihermorc, he claimed lulgar Allan Poc as his mentor on musical technic, 
by way ol the essay (in tlic genesis ol a poem. 

Ravel rcctJgnizcd tally one art, not several, in that music, painting, and 
literature diller from tuic another only as regards means of expression. Develop- 
ing the thought furilier, lie envisioned not various kinds of artists, only various 
kinds of spct ialists. One of his excelling talents was his uiulerstamling of styles, 
ami he deliglited in transferring into his own idiom the essence of another. 
I’his is amply deimnist rated in many of his works, the Sonutine, for instance, 
ami Ec Fomheuu de Couperin, reflecting tltc eightccnth-ccntury moods and 
musical manners; the Rapsodie espagnole, tlic Bolero, IJHeure espagnole, 
Alhonulu del Cradoso, all ptjinting to lus extraordinary intere.st in tltc idiom 

5-15 
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of Spain; and, last but not least, I a/vr, whuh iiiiis iis iiiriiiirial coyt^ 
through tlie humors and graces of \ ieiuiese nuisk , 

La VaLr, dedicated tt) the painter MiMa u•a^ given iiv prniiicre at i 
Larnoureux Concert in I^aris, on Dec. 12, V*Jl I iiai prilt»tiu,iiur suggested 
Raymond wSchvvab, "the atmtjspherc of a (Tuii lull thr Sea aid lanpireitt 
first a frenzy indistinctly sketched In* tltr piccnati i»t ikaibir bassc's, ilicft 
transports sounding forth the full hysteria ol an rpm h;* 

According to the celebrated ctimjHiser atul paunu AiIitiIm C ‘asrili, Itivet bd 
some thought of a dance production in nnnd when hr wnar |.,n I atilitiiigli 
no actual choreograpliic scheme luul occurred to fuiti. fir liitifin r\|4iiiiiib| 
the composition is in the form ttf a triptych, ollrimg an opniing iiiuveinciy^ 
"The Birth of the Waltz," wliich "begun wuh dull as m Rhemfdi 

and from this chaos gradually takes ftiiin the drvriMpriiriii " 

A second movement is simjdy tlubird " 1 hr W aluu and ihr CMiiitydifig^ng^ 
"The Apotheosis of tlie Waltz." 

The actual "argumciu," printcil on ilir woir, givr--. ihr* uit^nniainiig "Whirl- 
ing clouds give glitn[cscs, thrtaigli nits, <4 iMUplrs nalt.'sng. I hr Jiiiink saner 
little by little. One secs an immense hall prt»p!rd neh j tunlmg inavd. The 
scene is gradually illumiuaicd. The light <4 ihamlrhri hinst*, i.Mili hirikdtiiii, 
An Imperial Court, about ISS^." 

Im Vals<* is scoretl for tliree times (nnc mfrn haiig^^-ahlr widi |acci4oh two 
oboes, .Engiisli horn, two clarinets, bass vlannrt, d.inihir 

four horns, three trumpets, ihtec tromfionrs, Irr.-. mhj, fvinpani, side tlriini, 
bass drum, tambourine, cymbals, i asianrf-.. f,.un am. liusud*-, aoialrs (a 
cm()loye(l in tins work the crotales nun Ir drvti!»rd .r* '.m.il! .. unfials sliglii!^ 
thicker than die ones kmmn as amit|ue |, tssu hatps, and at mg ,. 

K e, I, 


'Rapsoclio Espagnolc’ 


L Prelude a l.i iinu. 11. "M-iiagunia/' IH. Ilah.m-rta. t\‘ ■ krtu., 

Like Debussy’s // wia. RavePs svitijdiofiu inbun-’ u* r, a i,i nnprr^iibiii 
evoked by Spanish themes ati«! tnstoim., ladirr than -m aihum r4 phtnir pul* 
cards reproducing landmarks m ilrfad. fii ihr }lrfg-.*anaii fiavrl anil 

Debussy both expected their musu' to or gi'4'i|*rd ”-*4^1^, dmaudi Irriiiig, Svii* 
pathy and intuition, rather than analvsn., wrrr v.uv;hu dir ^.ainr iliaiirids 
pursued by idenri fkrgson in Ins ijurst im rralnv. 

When the "Malaguena" was rntorrd bv virviarr*. af tlir llifniaii 

premiere of Mar. 1% 4 gallriv rmliusiasi, ^oaihlrd b% the i*»tiliicsal 

tlsc jiarterre, shoutetl down to dir ^laiduaia 'dTa, a tlir jc«|ik 

below! l‘hcy have not understood id" I'hrv havr /rjf u. iTisr! would hm 
amended, "lo understand it nglu," |'foiiits on? SU-*, biaii/ la-'in-dt, an aiiltiur* 
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ity on French music, “the listener must be able to put himself into the same 
emotional mood as that which inspired the composer.” 

No doubt Ravel’s emotional mood stemmed in part from his having been 
born near the Spanish border and from his having a mother of Basque origin. 
The music of Spain and that of the Orient, to which it owed much, always 
fascinated this facile cosmopolite coolly scrutinizing all musical mediums and 
cultivating them at leisure. 

In the first of the Rapsodies four movements — ^“Prelude a la nuit” — an 
atmosphere of warm languor and quiet is evoked through the use of an undu- 
lating figure first assigned to muted violins and violas and dominating the 
wliole section, (darinets and bassoons have a brilliant flurry at one place. 

Though the fam<ms folk dance song of Malaga is nominally in 3/8 time, 
Ravel’s “Malaguena” is written in 3/4, The major theme, first given out by 
double basses, recurs for twenty-nine measures. Later the violins softly chant 
a theme in octaves; and after the whole orchestra asserts itself brilliantly, the 
Engiisli horn discourses a plaintive theme, supported by harp and viola figures. 
There is an echo of the undulating motive of the “Prelude.” Then the double 
liasses are back witli the “Malagueha” theme. 

“Tlie Malaguena may be heard to perfection in the Chinitas, the little popular 
cafes where tlie people congregate to listen to these sad and almost sullen folk 
tunes,” writes Mrs, Idebich. “They are extraordinarily impressive by reason of 
their uncommon rhythm and startling alterations of fierce emotion and pro- 
found melancholy.” 

In 2/4 time, the next section is an enlargement of a Habanera for two pianos 
written l)y tltc b'rcncli composer in 1895. Ravel’s rare delicacy and originality as 
orchestrator are evident throughout tliis movement, which grows largely out 
of a slteaf of thematic fragments. As a popular dance, the Habanera is often 
supjioscd to have reached Spain by a roundabout route taking in Africa and 
Cuba. 

“The dancers staiul opposite to each other and accompany their singing with 
indolent and alluring gestures,” explains Mrs. Liebich. “The feet are scarcely 
lifted from tlte groimd. The graceful movements of the dancers, the swaying 
of tlie arms and hips, tlie switcli of the skirts and gliding of the feet arc subtly 
evoked by Ravel’s daintily picturesciuc music.” 

The “I'eria” movement, intended to evoke the wildly joyous commotion of 
a Spanish fair, is marked assez anime (very lively), 6/8. Between the opening 
and closing sections, which arc built on idculical themes and patterns in re- 
sounding style, comes a slower section featuring a theme discoursed in turn by 
luiglish liorn and clarinet. An imposing fortissimo caps the finale. 

'I’hc ample secning calls for two piccolos, two flutes, two oIhkss, English horn, 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, one sarrusophonc, ft)ur horns, three 
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trumpets, three trombones, tuba, kettlcdnuu^, l>.i« arum. . vtnbaU, li* 4 
triangle, tamluiurine, gong, xyk>plumc, eclrst.i. .un ! ! u. . iu, i ^ «. 

m 

"Ma Mere I’oye” (“Mother Ck>ose") . t ivc t hiklrcn’sPtf 

L **I\ivanc of the Sleeping Itratitv, II. III, ’iJiili ] 

One, Empress of the Fagoiks;* |V. I'lir c Mtiin mi llraiilf im 

Beast/' V. ‘'llic hairy C#artirn/' 

Ravel originally wrc»tc Md hlhr /ovr m ^ pi.-ni*i |nri:cifor 

haacLs, intending them for the pirasurr %it ^imit *iih! i!ir gific<! 

children of hLs trictuls the CkHirbshis. \\ nrii tu a. o-i :u piiitii^ n 
Salle CJavcau, Paris, on Ajir. 2d, PdO, ihr ux-ir .ig.iiii diilc 

Christine Verger, six, aiul C»cniuinc Dui.miv, ^ai. 

An orchestral versmn, prepared the n i .i |irm|«‘ 

was first heard at the llicatrc tics Aus. P.um «'M Al t d K.ivr! ilcfj^ 
special inirodncticai, Djfiii* r/ La oi.o r. Cln 

of that year, the ballet siufc UtM ngme.l .ui \tu,r! i. jji priigfain 
New York Syrnplmny uaani m Aroliaii I till. 

Anumg Ravel’s other him uhio-'ii i.a |n.ir.- 4ia! tlini arm 

for orchestra arc ptHtr iirir InfjpJf d%Uh*iU.. fe-' 4:4s 

lu* Toinheau dc (dntpenn, Wlieu t!ir L*ui ’ii.in ! .u ,4 Mj Xtitit 

was printcil in PdU, it catrinl a drdiiati^ai tfi*- t . aiidini, 

Ylic orclicsiral saa'ing valK ha pi%o 4 “G linor'i* I'.iiglnli I 

two clarinets, two basMwnis, diUiblr hr. nr., krf-c'h.-'dtotir'*, bail A 

cyminds, triangle, tanr-tam, fcu dr Sifrd^fr*' la ilaneri. vA^-'pl^air, irlrili,t 
ami strings, dlic five pieces aic as loii»ov>; 

L “Pavaiic dc la !»elle an btas duuii.tiii" t ' V.i\ s 4 tirr Nc^rpirig firaiii 
The second ihite gives ont the tliemr, ssith a .M-miicf nu'ltd% boniglii 11 
muted horn and violas. I’be iiioveinrnH ^ad* nvruH in-r^.uici haig. is itiii 
"Lent, A minor, 4 / 4 , and suggest** ibr s«»|riiui, -.o+k ol Ravel s ti 

known Vamnr, 

IL '‘Petit Poucer** ("loin lliUinb’Y. RaSrl dlir^ sritioil wt 

quoiatitin from one of the faintais Canir, dr frr ^4 1 IVnaiili: 

believed he wouhl easily find bis svav baT in iuc.un ^ ds -.c! w 

he had scattered as he passed along; Unt o» iu-* hr imi ii 

single cruml), for the biiats !utl ioiiir 4 iid r,aen thrm up/' 
llie scene is deverly pictiireii in the ,t v/o 3! 

wavering muted strings, nieain to lonvec djr ^nod-op loiCwrd If" 
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Thumb, Further realism is added in the middle section with suggestions of 
birds chirping and chattering. 

III. '‘Laideronnettc, Imperatrice dcs pagodas’’ (‘'Little Ugly One, Empress 
ot the Pagodas'’) derives from Marie Catherine d’Aulnoy’s story Le Serpentin 
vert (The Green Serpent)^ from which the following quotation is given: “She 
undressed and entered the bath. Immediately the pagodas, male and female, 
began to sing and to play on various instruments. Some had theorbos, or lutes, 
made of walnut shells, others viols made of almond shells. For they were obliged 
to use instrinnents proportionate to their shapes and sizes.” 

Laideronnettc, formerly a princess, had been rendered ugly by a wicked 
witch. Ashamed to show herself, she hid in a faraway castle. While walking 
in tlie lorest one day, she met a huge green serpent, who consoled her by 
divulging that he too had been handsome once. The same evil witch had cursed 
him with ugliness, latter the spell was broken and the two were married. 
On one oi; their advetuures, Laideronnettc and the green serpent come to a 
country ol living pagodas, made of porcelain, crystal, diamonds, and emeralds. 

The movement is in march time and full of iridescent effects of magic and 
fantasy, especially in the section depicting the pagodas. A vast battery of 
pulsatilcs goes into action in the ceric sequences. 

I\a Iditretiens dc la belle et dc la bete” (“The Camversations of Beauty 
and the Beast”), llic prefatory c|Uotations used for this section come from a 
story l^y Jeanne Marie Ia*princc de Ikaiumont: 


“When I thitik how kiiuidirartcd you are, you don't seem so ugly.” 

“Yes, it is trtie, I have a kind heart. Still, I am a beast.” 

“Many men are intirc lx*astly than you.” 

“If I were witty I would think up a fine compliment by way of thanks, but I am 
only a beast.” 

“Beauty, will you he my wife?” 

“No, Ikast!” 

“I die happy because I have hatl the pleasure of seeing you again.’" 

“No, my clear Beast, you shall not die. You shall live to he my hushandl” 

Tlic Beast vanislunl and at her feet she s:iw a prince as beautiful as the Ckxl of 
Love. I'he Fi’iiue tlianked her for breaking the spell laid upon him. 


Tins MTiion (!' major, 3/4) is marked mouvement dc valse tres tnodirL 
At tlic beginning a solo clarinet conveys Beauty’s part of the amversation, a 
double bassoon being sjiokesman for tlic Beast. Ik-auty’s voice later shifts to 
solo llute atui solo oboe. After tlie transformation back to normal guise, Ikauty 
becomes a solo violin and the Beast a solo cello, A clash of cymbals announces 
tlie end of tlie wicked witch’s s()elL 

V, “Le Jardin feerique” (“The I 'airy CJardcn”). Marked l^ent et gwer, 
C major, 14, this section tells of Sleeping Beauty’s awakening by lYincc 
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Charming. The celesta is assignwl tlie role ut <ie|>K!m ;4 ihr riuh.Mital princess 
as she slowly opens her eyes in the sun tliuuk-.l lootti, A jovottN t.mf.irc sounds 
at the eiul as other storvhook charaeteis g.ithei .iIhuu lui an*! the (hkh! hairy 
gives the happy pair her blessings. ^ ^ 

Suite for Orchestra, "I.e Tomheau do t'<m|x*rin" ("Tlie 

Grave of Couperin'’) 

L Prelude, ll iHirlaiie. IH. Mrtuiri. IV, Rn^ttu!Mn 

This Suite is a kind incintnid wrrarti pbird bv 4 mmlnn .f’lrtiili cLmidt 
on the tomb of a revered predece'^sfir. i-lrarlv Ravrl di.urd wiili I oiiprinile 
passion for grace aiul lucidity, so lung a inatk ni ibr bfriuJi iradiiiuii. Witbt 
slavish imitation, he simght here to evoke iTHiiih u-mid tip Cbiipria. j 
Perhaps his aim, to(^ was to show that Vouprim, aim alb W4% ilir first of tfe f 
moderns. In any case, the title .sht»uld n*a mislead us, As Plubp f lair rrirwrkeJ, 
“the fantastical title was probaldy invented to itivr the uIca dial die Siiiie wa ' 
in the ancient manner, after the nunmt of the grrat wiitri lor ilir rlavccm, 
whose exc|iiisite music is still modern.*' : 

Like so many other orciiestral scoith, /,e Tamirju Jr i'-^mprr$n Irganaia . 
Suite for piano. Ravel set to work on a iti fn!v, Pdi. Imt ifir rat! Urmt I 
forced liim to abandon music for sctviir in dir hit-A Ubald War. fmr iltrce ' 
years Ravel drove motor lorries, nil ins braitb gave oui and hr trf.iinirc| in j 
civilian life. Resuming work on lus Suite, hr iianpirtrd tbr pian«i version io f 
November, Pd7. With the shattering rspruriHrs oi the scat Irrdi in his mini 
he now dedicated each of the original sis sriUons fo %.Mtntadrs who had fallen ' 
in battle. The varkms sections were marked and driinatrd as follows: 

L Prelude (V'if, 12/ in) —“lo dir nirnstiry *il larui, lav.i*.|uri t.'liaiini.** J 

n. foigue (Allegro niotlrrato, ’I "do dtr iii*''ni*av of Sn-oini laetll, 5 
Ouppi/* I 

IIL I'orlane (Al!egfeCto» 6di)' -’'IVi thr inrinoi% *4 itabrtrl flfdiivA f- 

IV, Rigaudon (Assrz vit, 1, 4| *’l*o ihe uirmtHy ol ISrro* and t'av-it ! 

V. McnUCt (Allegro fnoilefato, y 4 | "”|m thr iurhi*»IS m! |r 4 ii InraliH/* f 

VL loccaiO' (Vif, 2,'4) - dir mmiof)' of t'a|a. }i.rvc|4t .\| 4 diavr/‘ 

Shortly after {nihlication of dir piano snur, Havrl a. M ir.! ii.ut of dirsr scrlbli | 
for small orchestra, ornming ilir {digur and .na 'Ihr nrw Mohrsira! , 
skm calls ftir tw<i flutes, two obes Coiir iiiirtdi-iiigcabir svnb iMigb’di ‘ 
two clarinet.s, two bassoons, iwo Iif4ins, oiir inmipr^, haip, .liid sciatig, niP 
arranged, Tumlmm Jr (Umprnn was In si prfi»amr..| ,4 a p.n-itr|Maj» c«iiccfi ' 
in Paris on Pel). 2'H, Pkld. Rhrnr Iiat4iii ioiid.u^ tr*!. pAr-iir trd ik 
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erican premiere of the Suite at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
following Nov. 20. 

he ‘Torlane” which constitutes the second section of the orchestral suite 
vs its name from an old Italian dance highly popular with the Venetian 
doliers, who were said to dance it in pairs, using arm motions involved in 
ing. Together with numerous other Italian dances, the forlane found its 
into France toward the end of the sixteenth century. Rameau and Bach 
I used it in their works, and a forlane occurs at the end of the first act of 
chielli s opera. La Gioconda, Spelled “forlana” or “furlana” in Italian, the 
:e was once thought to have originated in Friula, probably because the 
)le of that region were known as FurlanL 

be “Rigaudon” section is based on a dance widely regarded as Proven<;al in 
in, though this has been disputed- In his Dictionary of Music, Rousseau 
meed the theory, on the word of a dancing master whom he knew, that the 
d derived from the name of Rigaud, the alleged inventor of the dance who 
)Osedly held forth at Marseilles. Among French variants of “rigaudon” are 
idon,” “rigodoun,” and “rigaud.” English composers of the seventeenth and 
teenth centuries adopted it as “rigadoon.” 

X.. B. 

'Daphnis et Chloe”: Ballet in One Act — Orchestral 
Lxcerpts 

S^ite No. 1: “Nocturne,” “Interlude,” “Warlike Dance.” Suite No. 2: 

“Daybreak,” “Pantomime,”' “General Dance.” 

ER FOUNDING the Ballets Russes in 1909, Serge Diaghileff went about collect- 
some of the greatest talents in the many-mansioned world of art. Painters 
Bakst, Picasso, Derain, and Matisse were enrolled for scenery and costumes, 
dnsky, Debussy, de Falla, Ravel, Prokofieff, Poulenc, and Milhaud in time 
)ined the composers’ wing. Of course in the dazzling array of dancers were 
ious creatures like Nijinsky and Pavlova, and at the choreographic end was 
lel Fokine, who doubled at authorship and dancing. Through the Ballets 
es vital new ideas were to find vivid expression and gain wider currency, 
iring the troupe’s first season in Paris, Diaghileff heard music by the young 
Doser Maurice Ravel and, being struck by its strong rhythmic basis and 
ant colors, kept the name for future reference. Early in 1910, Fokine pre- 
1 a scenario founded on the early Greek romance of Longus, Daphnis and 
e. Diaghileff at once approached Ravel as the composer best equipped to 
le the legendary theme. Ravel accepted eagerly. Subject, period, and mood 
aled strongly to him, though both Fokine’s revision of the Longus fable 
Bakst’s Oriental scenic plans made him wince. In the words of Madeleine 
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Goss, Ravel “saw the Greek legend of Daphnis anti Ciiloe in a typically ^ 
eighteenth-century atmosphere oi Watteau shephcnlcsses . , . while Bakst 
planned the stage settings in a comjdeie antithesis of bold and gt^rgeoiis Oriental 
coloring.'’ The disjuitants somehow compromiseti, tlunigh tl\e stage was set for 
future discord in the DiaghilcfT comnumity. 

In March, 1910, his iriends the Godebskis invitetl him tc* their villa at Valvins. 
Ravel went. Uadisturbctl hv the visits of iriends atul colleagues, he promptly I 
set to work. The surroundings were ideal Itir comptising music to accompany 
a pastoral legend. How much of the bracing oiUiitHa’ freshuess found its way | 
into his music is idle speculation. Certainly a motlcrn lamgus wtiuld not have 
to go far into the Fontainebleau tores! U» tliul material lor a ticw legeiuL In her ' 
hook on Ravel, Miss Goss tells how the Seine overtlowrd its banks one day 
while Ravel was composiitg in his ro(an, 'I'he water rose tc» the door of the 
Ciodehski villa. Unaware of the flooil, Ravel quictlv went on working. Finally, 
some friends, fearing that he might be tnarcumed ar worse, hasrrncil to his 
rescue. They found him at tltc piano, serenely oblivious of the ourcr world. The 
Hood waters were already buckling tlte llotir (vt the living rtwmi. 

Always a meticulous workman. Ravel toiled unsparmglv over every detail of j 

the score. Nothing short of sujiremc littish and abstduie pnlri fifiii design | 

and detail would satisfy him. He reviser!, ctlitetl, anr! luodtllrd repeatedly. 
The “Bacchanalc” section alone is said to have taketi alittosi a vrar. At length, 
the music was published and ready h»r Diaghileft dlte pirmirrc was set for 
June. Trouble was socm brewing again in the Diaghiletf coinpativ. Complaints 
were made that not enough time was being allowed for irhearsals of the new 
ballet. Iwiction .sltarpcncd between Nijinsky and bokiur, saitl in have Ireen 
mischkwously incited Iry DiaglrilelT hirnsclt, bokiur cvm ijuir the uoiipr for a 
time. Nijinsky's own idea.s about tlie rtde of Daphms appareurly clashed with 
Fokine’.s, Then Diaghileff and Bakst fotind cause Im ipiarrrtiug in ilir scenic 
prc[)arations. The chorus, calkal (ar by the score, struggha! over Kavefs word* 
less music. To add to the caiah)gue of he.tdaches, the irickv I rhytliiu of the 
concluding section rutiled tlu: tcm[K"rs (»f t!ie eory»,v Jt killet, b is not Mir|»rising 
to read tliat the world premiere of Daphnis' ri Chi**r as a ballet was not a 
howling success. 

l”hc score of each suite contains a syntJjrsis tif rhr tunrspmiiiiiig at non ol the 
l)allet. The following is Hiilip Hale’s translafion ol rhr woids a-iionipanyiilg 
iroth vSiiitcs: 

First Suite: A little flame stiddenly Inrrns lar rlir brad ol t*or lO- i!ir llie 

nymph comes to life and leaves her |rdr^rak Others drsiriid, lotiir in^grilrr, aitil 
begin a slow and mysterious dance, Urey see IXipliuis, lirmt trvn loin and tiry his 
tears. Reanimating him amf leailtng hun to the oni., ilir^ insokr ilir giiil Paii» 
Little l>y little the form <»f the gtnl assumes drlimir shap. 
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Daphnis kneels in supplication. All is dark. Behind the scenes voices are heard, 
far of? at first. And now there is a dim light. The pirates’ camp is disclosed. There 
is a bold cast; the sea is in the background, with rocks to the right and left. A 
irireme is near the shore. Cypresses are here and there. 

The pirates, laden with booty, run to and fro. Torches are brought, which at last 
ihrow a strong light on the stage. 

Second Suite: No sound but the murmur of rivulets fed by the dew that trickles 
:rom the rocks. Daphnis lies stretched before the grotto of the nymphs. Little by 
ittle the day dawns. The songs of birds are heard. Afar off a shepherd leads his 
lock. Another shepherd crosses the back of the stage. Herdsmen enter, seeking 
Daphnis and Chloe. They find Daphnis and awaken him. In anguish he looks about 
:or Chloe. She at last appears, encircled by shepherdesses. The two rush into each 
>ther’s arms. Daphnis observes Chloe’s crown. His dream was a prophetic vision: 
he intervention of Pan is manifest. The old shepherd Lammon explains that Pan 
:aved Chloe, in remembrance of the nymph. Syrinx, whom the god loved. 

Daphnis and Chloe mime the story of Pan and Syrinx. Chloe impersonates the 
mung nymph wandering over the meadow. Daphnis as Pan appears and declares 
lis love for her. The nymph repulses him; the god becomes more insistent. She dis- 
ippears among the reeds. In desperation he plucks some stalks, fashions a flute, and 
)n it plays a melancholy tune, Chloe comes out and imitates by her dance the accents 
)f the flute. 

The dance grows more and more animated. In mad whirlings, Chloe falls into 
he arms of Daphnis. Before the altar of the nymphs he swears on two sheep his 
Idelity. Young girls enter; they are dressed as Bacchantes and shake their tam- 
)ourines. Daphnis and Chloe embrace tenderly. A group of young men come on 
he stage. 

Joyous tumult. A general dance. Daphnis and Chloe. 


"Bolero” 

.DA Rubinstein, the noted mime, dancer, and actress, commissioned Ravel to 
vrite a piece of music for a dance pantomime with a Spanish setting. The 
mtcome was Ravel’s most spectacular work: Bolero, 

With Mme. Rubinstein as the tantalizing dancer who enacts the bolero on a 
able top in a Spanish inn, the novelty was produced at the Paris Opera on 
sTov. 22, 1928. The action of the dance involved a relentlessly worked up 
rescendo of passion. The men gathered in the public room of the inn eye the 
lancer fixedly. As her movements grow more animated, their excitement 
nounts. They beat out an obbligato with their hands and pound their heels, 
kt the peak of the crescendo, where the key abruptly shifts from C major to 
I major, the sharpening tension snaps. Knives are drawn, and there is a wild 
avern brawl. 
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Ravel said to the critic M. 1 ), (ailvctcorcssi: 

I am particularly desirous that there sluntUl he nti nuAiyulriM.iiidiii^ about thii 
work. It constitutes an experiment in a very special and liuntr*! diicvistin ani] should 
not be suspected of airuiu]*’ at achieving anything tliliermt iiiun er anything more 
than it actually does achieve. 

Before its first performance I issued a warning u» thr rilrii iluit wfuit I had 
written was a piece lasting seventeen minutes ami ciinsi%t!ng wlii4lv of ^'orchestral 
tissue without music"— -of one long, very gratlua! virHrmhn riinr arr no ccmtrati 
there is practically no invention excefU the plan and the inauiirr ot ihr execution' 
... I have carried out exactly what I intended, amf il i% lot Itsiriirrs to take it or 
leave it. 

Staged widely in Europe and America, Ihtlrm was first jn l'urrtinl in this 
country as a concert nuinlHT at a emurrr in (tarnrgir f fall <»! rhr lltilharmonic- 
Symphony. Arturo 'roscaniai coiulucted. I'hr tine was N<tv. I f, 
audience was .scarcely prepared fir the sensatitui, !‘Vw m! ihr nuisiciam m|. 
[>ecied at rehearsal tliat they were working mi a hMinl»shr!l. ‘Ihr rlfeci mx ihe 
Carnegie Hall audience was almost unprecedeafrt!. Evm iUfn s fmard in the 
frantic storm of a(iplause. "If it had hern the Amria an iOsnaii in rej^at a 
nunibcr at a symphonic concert,” saitl Pitts Sanhtua, "Hnlffn wmiiKI snretv haw 
been encored, even at the risk of mass wrrtkagr lU thr iinvrd” Sanbrn 
ordinarily a sedate obsemT, iiimsrlf joiartt tfir thrmiu; ftumig, f ft wrote; 

I or the prime oh|€.tt ot /lo/cro innsHaliy t'» the m! urivMio* trioton K 

two IirnlH'd inelo<ly of Sfxmish char.ktrr, itttcird tn>a by titr llnfr, atirr ihr drum 
htis gcvtii out the rhythm, is leitrr.iiftl [tiy solu in’’aii}mruC'i 4jid ueaintiirnli in 
groujis while the volume <}[ sound inctrasrs sfr.ufjlv, inr\»it4h!s . W'lirn a scrim ibt 
hum. in nerves c.in endure no nuue, the key %hilf mjiocs hsiIi d^* itup.ivi nf dvnainite 
I Ills I hilharmoiuc”Sy mjdion y tlehut matle 411 Amriisju *.i4.*r, 

I. 8. 

"Piano Concerto for the Left H.iiul’’ 

A. I, I Hoi"£»u nil', I ,irisiuu prcii lines ( il R.ivcl s i vv* » | 'i.tii, * , « ‘lu rn* *,vrrr srjiimtfil 
*’>' ‘‘ year one oceiirring an !■!. 1^;,’, jh^ ,,tt f.ui. J". |o U if,j. w-wks 
were “conceived an<I realized siimilianroiislv." .ivintdiin; ><* dir ...mjHoer’sown 
ailinis.sion. Actually, the world jirnnirtr ul she Hsdhmd ■(■iucHm >,i!iironl? 
tight days after the first perloruiauir oii £> ns ji-, i.ur ii ind t^siu iti Vknw. 

Ap[)art inly R.ivels origin, il itle.i was to wine a i-.i a i aid iitiif of 

Aninica, the first visit having pioveii trniiiiph ant, f i>- pi liu!- <! dir work for 
leading American orchestras, with hnnsrlt a, a.l..!-,!, *hi uudsi of hit 

plans he was apfiroaehcd one d.iy l.y I'aul Wi-...r„...nn. .n pi.m»t. 

Mr. Wittgenstein had only a let! aim. fiavmg !,.■,• th,- n. ln ,u de- f ust World 
Wat. He asked Ravel to write .1 lontrito lot hnn. oeh .a,'o,,o, s . rssiiini 
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Already Richard Strauss, Erich Korngold, Franz Schmidt, and Serge ProkofieiGE 
had armed Mr. Wittgenstein with special scores. Ravel agreed and promptly 
set to work on both concertos. 

A slightly clifTercnt version o£ the twin birth is that Ravel concentrated first 
on his original plans. Then ideas and thoughts began to take shape which 
somehow did not quite fit into the scheme. Recalling Mr. Wittgenstein’s re- 
quest, he found the place for them in the Concerto for Left Hand alone. When 
published in 1931, the Concerto was virtually deeded to the one-armed pianist 
as his ‘‘exclusive property.” It is said conflict arose between pianist and com- 
jx)ser when the former repeatedly altered passages to suit his style. Previously 
they had debated long and anxiously over the score, Mr. Wittgenstein com- 
plaining about difficulties, Ravel “steadfastly refusing to alter a single note.” 
According to Madeleine (Joss, in her book on Ravel, the composer, in despair 
over the “unpardonable liberties” Mr. Wittgenstein was taking in performing 
the work, “looked about for someone to play the Concerto as he himself wished 
it performed.” He evidently found “an able and sympathetic interpreter” in 
Jaccpies I'cvrier, the son of a Conservatory colleague of his student days. Ravel 
proceeded to coach tlic younger Fevrier. When the work was introduced to 
America at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Nov. 9 and 10, 1934, 
Mr. Wittgenstein was the soloist, as he had been in Paris, London, Vienna, and 
Berlin. 

On tlic subject of his composing the concertos jointly Ravel expressed himself 
as follows: 

k was an interesting experiment to conceive and to reali'/e simultaneously the two 
concertos. The first ... is a concerto in the most exact sense of the term and is 
written in the spirit of Mozart and Saint -Saens. ... It includes some elements 
honowetl frtim ja//., l)ut only in moderation. The (x)ncerto for the Left Hand alone 
is of a rather tlitferent character and in one movement only, with many jazz cficcts, 
aiul the writing is not so simple. In a work of this kind it is essential to create the 
effect not of ligiu, delicate texture, but of a score written for both hands. 

According to Henry Ihmnicrcs, wlu) hailed the Concerto as “an authentic 
work de.stiiual to live,” tlie Concerto discloses “what Ravel had implacably 
hanislicd from the other” sentiment. “And sentiment,” he assert.s, “has taken 
its revenge for this long exile; it lights up the work magnificently and some- 
limes almost romanticallv. Those who have never understood that sentiment is 
always in alicyancc in Ravel . . , were astounded to sec him, for once, haring 
his soul.” He oliscrvcd that in certain places in the Concerto “there seem to he 
at least two hands at work, ami sometimes it sounds like four.” 

d’he work is scored for three flutes, piccolo, two oboes, Faiglish horn, two 
clarinets, E flat clarinet, bass clarinet, two bassoons, coiurahassoon, four horns, 
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three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, triangle. taiubHirm. eviiib*ilsi 
drum, wood block, tam-tam, tympaiii, har[% piaiiM, muI siungs. 

The O'meertt^ entered the Philltaiiuniik' SvmpiiMin lai Mar, 17^ 

when Robert Ckisadesus, a clu.se tneiu! %ind m! R.ivc!, \v,is akoijig 


soloist. 


Li, 


""Tzigane/’ Rhapsody tor Violin and i)rc}icscra 

At the time of its premiere in laindt^n n% Ra- ri % iLi-v;!iua viriiinio piece 
in frank gvpsy rliytlmis was sus[?ec!cd bv dir I u oic ut kaiigi 

*‘parodv of the las/oHulKiv ih‘ahins |oadravi nlvutsl ot ! fiuie^aiian vuiliii inn. 
sic.” Of course no such satire was imeiuied ui. At k'Msf. . ijnn .onun! bv Ravel, 
ilu»ug!i a veiti of' sartlcnuc suphisticautat i uie| diuauth r ynr.n ilr.i! mI his iiiiiiic, 
1m I'Wa’ lias !)een inierpretc-il bv smiie as a . Irvrf thri'.-a j.? tie- ludi \"icmie« 
waltz, and even Holcra is sitppusri! u* mask a inm!. io;t gtui. Vn, 'dir (reciv 
rhapsodic style of its biuai! nirludv, mi.du.udir,! vuiiif^su gluier, 

lx‘sidcs wluu Herbert AnrcHtTc ca!!o! ns '1.uk *4 self . . ai*., n aoairss/' rule ciiit 
any satiric angle. 

7'zitrane was part of a program devutrd lu Ravr!‘s '♦ pfr^irittrit m iaiiMkn, 
on Apr. 2f), h)24. Ravel was sid! working on it !rs\ lU.m a wrrk liciorr i|ie 
cmicert. Ihe soloist was to be Vrllv d'Aranvu tlir Ikmra.ana?i aricl 

grandniece of Joseph Joachim. I'hr composition is dnlk. atrd f»i hrr, h seems 
that Miss d'Aranyi had lio niiue titan iwahh finer d.u-* in wlu-Ja ?o riiacrer ik 
works technical hazards. Aitrr her bidbant inulcnng f'lir muM. , Havrt |\ik! 
her a highly flattering comjiHrnmt: *'If I ha<i lii*»w!n ! 'diMol,! h.ivr nude ik 
music still more diilicuh. I thought I had wiiurn SMiurthmg vrty dillaiili, but 
you have proved the contrary.” 

Ravel a})pears to liavc first designcil the ai^^mijuintnrnt g>r the iuikhl, 
descnlxxl as ‘Vathcr an attachtticnt to a piano than a nniMJ-aJ maitiinriiiA Tk 
Unheal, adjusted inside the piano, can hr rrgnkiird u* iufm’.h hatp, crtesngaRcl 
“overtone” eflccts, loafer Ravel sctircd thr .kMimjunfmrni fiU' uiull orcliciira, 

SanuK*l Dushkiii played the work in Fare, on ( hi. Ik be* -I, af a i'oncrri d 
the Stx’irte Musicalc Indepcmiaiur. atnl on Dec. 7, ilir !>uoh ViMluiict, Amlrr 
Pollah, was the soloist at tlic American pirmirrr, whrJi pk-ur m Arolian 
Hall, New York, at a concert fd the International C jinipo'4-t7 C bidd, 

Pollalt, wlio !iad studied 7 ir/ganr with the iompr,rr, l.c-ri' j-omiiuiiiicairil hh 
impressions of the music along with Ravrik .dlrgrd ncrimMiu! “Ravetk idea 
was to represent a gypsy serenading ■- with alt thr r\f!.is'vig4m r of his fkrf 
teitijicnuncnt and all the gtiod and bad taste at Ite^ '.Minr rr,i! wt 

imaginary beauty, ... hi the stilo |iari, luii lailv h.is ^-vriv I., 
cfTcct been used, hut Rave! has invented new uiirs.“ 
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he French critic and musicologist Henry Prunieres cautioned listeners 
nst attaching “greater importance to the work than the composer himself 
done,” conceding, however, that “admiration for the superhuman ingenuity 
he skill displayed in contriving it was quite in order.” 


L. B. 




Ottorino Respighi 


born: iku.oona, H'i.v tj, 1H7ti.tn1.iK \ vn . 

Here is m eiegiwt wny of tvrhing, m the *4 :hr ^hrmue of 

another day; a heataifui harmamzing: a ^pienJui uf tnrkti^ 

iration; and udth t/u'se is a desitY to ix agnxjh^r ^ #i»#i wjfifirrriij 
and respeetakle at ali ra.vi.<.» M* 

Symphonic Poem, ''The hountains Rome'’ 

CoMiHKsKD IN PU6, Respighis triiiutc Ui Rtnitc\ ItHmMiii'* vv'.i\ tir%i perfeirmd 
in Rome on I'cb. 10, 1918, under the dueition Aituit* lov. jiuni. llir concert 
was part of a series organi/,c<i tor tlir liettrlit *4 arUMs disabled in ilie First 
World War. The audience rcceival it warndv, and etttH.% Iniilrd Rrspigltfi 
mastery of orchestral color. After the jrihninatur Mr, was rcalW 

several times. 

The American premiere occurred at a cotnert t4 the NVtv \ oik IliilhariiMiiiie ■ 
Society on Feb. l.'k 1919. The score calls tor two ttuirs. picti4iK iwo 
English horn, twti clarinets, bass clarinet, twtj fiassmnis, four horns, three irtim- 
[Kts, three trombones, tuba, kettledrums, rrtaiiglr, iymbaE, brlF*, liarps, cebta, 
piano, organ {ad lihitum)^ aiul stritigs. 

The fountains are specified as Fdlows: ( 1 ) Ihr Fotnitain f4 Valle Cuuliaat 
dawn; (2) The Triton Fountain in the niornnig; lAi Ihr iHninfam ot Trevi 
at midday; and (4) The Villa Metiiu F'ountam at smnrt. An analysis of tk 
music, ap|K:aring in the score in Italian, l‘rriiiln and I’auduilu inns as lollowi: 

In this symphonic |K:)ern the c<an|HJsrf has rndrasoird to rpvr r-spimiiiiii m ik ! 
sentiments and vision suggcsici! to him l^y tour i»t R»»iur\ Uamfanis, ; 

at die hour in which their character is mo^t m ssnli ihr surr«wii4m| 

lantiscape, or in which their iHrauty api^ars mmi nnprr *sisr im thr tiF'irisrf. 

llic first part of the |Kiein, inspiretl by file Fomnatn *4 Vallr CUiiha, i!r|'iii 1 s l ; 
pastoral !andsca|K:; droves of cattle pass and disapj«“ 4 t in thr Or^h, ilaniji itihtsof ■! 
the Roman dawn. 

A siulden loud and tmtstrnt blast f»t horns .ihovr thr mils «ii thr %s|it4r na'liftri 
Introduces the second part, “'Fhc Inom Foinuain/' It 1 % hkr 4 ^MSt.ass vail, siiriiitioi* 
ing troofis of naiads and tritons, vsdto iomr runnmg up |nitston:g radi ottirr awl 
mingling In a frerr/ietl <iance lirtwern the |ris nl watrr. 

Next there appears a solemn thrmr, luifftr on itir iindokinMiOi oi ilir ootirilii* 

It is Fountain of 1‘revi at midday, llie solniiti dirnir, p 4 'vai-i;g ir.MOi ihr In ik 
brass instruments, assumes a triumphal ^liaravicf, 'ruioi|.'c?-j |.,“ 4 k ihr faJiiil 

surface of the water there passes NVpninr‘s diaiioi, dunsn Uy ‘,^4 hsavr** .ind = 

by a train of sirens atui tritons, llie pimessum thru S 4 jir 4 ' 4 ri, ssink taint iruiti^ ' 
blasts resound in die distance. 
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The tourth part, the Villa Medici Fountain, is announced by a sad theme, which 
rises above a subdued warbling. It is the nostalgic hour of sunset, the air is full of 
the sound ot tolling bells, birds twittering, leaves rustling. Then all dies peacefully 
into the silence of the night, 

L. B. 


Symphonic Poem, "The Pines of Rome” 

Tins IS the second of three works comprising a Roman series. Each celebrates 
some aspect of tl\c Eternal City. The first was The Fountains of Rome, dated 
1916, and tlte third, Roman Festivals, dated 1928. The present composition was 
written in 1924, obtaining its premiere at the Augusteo, Rome, Dec, 14, of the 
same year, under tlic direction of Bernardino Molinari. Its first performance in 
America occurred at a concert; of the New York Philharmonic Society in 
Carnegie I lull on Jan. 14, 1926, with Arturo Toscanini to conduct. 

On the day after its American [)remierc Respighi himself conducted the piece 
in Philatlelphia at a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The program on 
that occasion carried tlte following explanation, written by the composer: 

While in his precetling work, The Fountains of Rome, the composer sought to 
reproduce by means of tone an impression of nature, in The Pines of Rome he uses 
nature as a point of departure, in order to recall memories and visions. The century- 
old trees which dominate so characteristically the Roman landscai)c become testi- 
mony for tire principal events in Roman life. 

The Pines of Rome consists of four connected sections, whose description is 
printed as a preface to the score: 

1. Pines of Villa Borghese’' (Allegretto vivace, 2/8). Children arc at play 
in the pine grove of the Vhlla Borghese, dancing the Italian equivalent of “Ring 
arouiui a Rcjsy’'; mimicking marching soldiers and battles; twittering and shrieking 
like swallows at evening; an<l they disappear. Suddenly the scene changes to— 

2. *‘l’hc Ihncs near a Catacomb” (Lento, 4/4; beginning with muted and divided 
strings, nuued liorns, p). Wc sec the sliadows of the pines, which overhang the 
entrance of a caiacomh. P'rom the depths rises a chant which reechoes solemnly, like 
a hymn, and is tfien mysteriously silenced, 

3. “llie Ihnes of the faniculum” (l.ento, 4/4; piano caden 7 .a; elarinet solo). 
ITere is a thrill in tlic air. The full moon reveals the profile of the pines of 
(rianicolo’s Hill. A nightingale sitigs (refueseuted try a gramophone record of a 
nighiitigale song, heard from the orchestra). 

4. “Tile Pines of tlic Appian Way” (Icmpo di marcia). Misty dawn on the 
Appian Way. Tlic tragic country is guarded by solitary pines. Indistinctly, inces- 
santly, the fhytlun of iimumerablc steps. To the poet’s phantasy apfiears a vision of 
past glories; trum|His blare, aiul the army of the Consul advances hrilHanlly in tlic 
grarulcur t)l a newly risen .sim toward the Sacred Way, mounting in triumph the 
Capitol inc Hill, 



R. C. B. 




BORM: SANTIAGO, PAPASQlTAIl, STATI-'. r»|,,, •. | ^ 

Ml-.XlGiA i‘l n . i*i' t. iG p-'. 

Rcnu’ItdS tras' thv sp^mhinam^iv inipi^rd #ifv u 4 mm 

music iCiis coiocfiii, [nciurcHfuc, Ufhi i 


''Janitzio’’ 

One «n- the rnoKC promising of WVsrrrn fleniiHplinr wi^Si!f«i| 

Revuehas wliose career was ctir slunt hv ilraiii ui I ^ 1 '* \ griiyni^ 

musician, he luicl stiuiietl violm at Cohiiia, lana l\t'> iiupacai iraiftii| 

at tlie Institute of Juaiw t!c Diirangt*; wah .a Mrsico Olf* 21 

Saint Edward Ojllcgc, Austin* IVs., and wadi N.unrun; and Ikimwsli ii 
Cdiicago. 

After a number of violin recitals m !us natwr XlrAj.. hr irnnnrii in CJika|0 
to take up further work with Riaihaiiski am! Sa\»;k. ! |r lu.ida-* apjien. 
ances in joint recitals with Clirlos lihavrc, .i-.v-aana hr siili%cniici| 

became in the ctinductorship t»f the Oujur-'a.i Snl^^nul Ar Mr\u,,, at flies* 
time holding tiic post td’ protcsst»r m vudm aiu! .. h..un!*i'? luir.n- ai itic Cjii* 
servatorio tie Musica. In kHH hr fravrlrd fhiumdi huo'i-.n r-nitnnig in yleyp 
his permanent alKnie in Me^icti (atv, whrrr hr ijrv^arv! rwliwivel|l0 

com[)o.sing. 

Mis music, it has liccn sank is iltisr n» ilir Mnl, I ir h.r, rtnpl'vr,| naiwe Jitt 
rhythms wherever pt^ssiblc atuk W‘hi!r hr h.i% iir%rt ... amninrd liiiiisrll to lb 
use of actual folk melotltcs. Ins tniirs hasr l»rrii dr‘»* nl*rd a^* iiiiiiiisuliii ' 

Mexican. 1 ‘he etnujiosrr has pirtmrd givnn^ Imi ndn, iii-arad nf it • 

usual tipus numbers, explatnmg* hiwvrvn, di.e hn "h.tvr im pri^im i 

merely literary fhemesA tlic fidrs having "hnlr .nu r m dir tnnsii:: itrf j 

fanitzio was inspiretl by the simple Iramir-* ^ a ..m lA.niA t,.ilr Ratimai '! 

whose sole inhalhiaiits are fisher folk. Hr hai fi.nu lir-aia! i 

tions, ballets, music for films, several siting Nr m-!ui .iihI :: 

songs, and other mnnbcrs. iinrivrd cs hr-a y.ri Naaoui- r m flmianiiui : 

by the Pittsburgh Sympliony umirr inn/. Rrinri. 

iCCfSi 


%^k 




Wallingford Riegger 

born: ALBANY, GA., APR. 29, 1 8 85. 

Dancers, not having studied harmony, are not prejudiced against the 
‘‘modern” idiom, so from that standpoint 1 have enjoyed wording 
with them, and have developed a great versatility of style. The recent 
change of outloo\ on the part of American dancers- — originating with 
Martha Graham, about 1930 — is extremely important for the com- 
poser. . . . Inasmuch as the Modern Dance is not stylized but 
much more organic than the ballet, no set piece of music will do. The 
composer watches the dance, endeavors to catch the mood, and notes 
down the rhythmic design. To create within such a straitjac\et 
taxes one's ingenuity. Fortunately, the dancer is willing to maJ^e a 
concession now and then . — ^Wallingford Riegger. 




Finale from ”New Dance” 

Aware of the special importance of rhythm in modern music, Mr. Riegger, 
borrowing a leaf from the Latin Americans, has made considerable use of the 
Conga beats in his composition. New Dance was originally written as accom- 
paniment music for a dance creation of Doris Humphrey’s — ^in a four-hand 
piano arrangement. Later the composer recast his work for two pianos, in which 
form it was introducted at a Carnegie Hall recital by Pierre Luboshotz and 
Genia Nemenoff. He then orchestrated the Finale of the piece, and it was 
introduced by Mr. Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony at a concert given in 
the Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, on Jan. 30, 1942. It has been performed by several 
orchestras since then. 

Wallingford Riegger studied at the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
City and at the Hochschule in Berlin. Possessor of a Doctor of Music degree 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, he has taught at Drake University, 
the Ithaca Conservatory, and the Institute of Musical Art, besides privately. 
Among his orchestral works are an American Polonaise in triple jazz, a Rhap- 
sody, a Fantasy and Fugue, and a Lyric Suite. His chamber orchestra pieces 
include a Study in Sonority and Dichotomy , while other chamber music of his 
embraces several quartets, trios, and further works. 

The modern dance has been a fertile source and medium of Riegger’s in- 
spiration. Besides Doris Humphrey, he has written provocative scores for 
Martha Graham, Hanya Holm, and Tamiris. 

R. C. B. 
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Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff 

born: TIKHVIN, GOVERNMENT OF NOVGOROD, MAR. l8, 1 844. DIED! ST. PETEKSBURG, 

JUNE 21 , 1908. 

The fol\ song, the Orient, and the sea were the three influences or 
inspirations which pursued RiinsJ^y-KorsaJ^off throughout his career, 
and he never got very far away from any of them, . . . He turned 
everything in his life to artistic account: his early life at sea, his trips 
to the Crimea, his summer vacations, when he noted down fol\ and 
bird songs. He was always seduced by the picturesque and the 
exotic. He might he called, indeed, a musical Eurasian , — Carl van 
Vechten. 


'^Capriccio Espagnole/" Op. 34 

First planned as “a virtuoso violin fantasy on Spanish themes,” this work was 
revised and given final shape as the Capriccio Espagnole early in 1887, the pre- 
miere occurring in St. Petersburg on Oct. 31, with Rimsky-Korsakoff conduct- 
ing. The Capriccio was “to glitter with dazzling orchestral color, and, manifestly, 
I had not been wrong,” writes the composer, with engaging candor, in his 
memoirs. Few composers, in fact, have written with such frank self-appraisal 
as shown by Rimsky-Korsakoff in the pages devoted to his Capriccio, To quote 
him: 

The opinion formed by both critics and the public, that the Capriccio is a 
magnificently orchestrated piece, is wrong. The Capriccio is a brilliant composition 
for the orchestra. The change of timbres, the felicitous choice of melodic designs 
and figuration patterns, exactly suiting each kind of instrument, brief virtuoso 
cadenzas for instruments solo, the rhythm of the percussion instruments, etc., consti- 
tute here the very essence of the composition and not its garb or orchestration. 

The Spanish themes, of dance character, furnished me with rich material for 
putting in use multiform orchestral effects. All in all, the Capriccio is undoubtedly 
a purely external piece, but vividly brilliant for all that. I was a little less successful 
in its third section (“Alborada,” in B flat major), where the brasses somewhat 
drown the melodic designs of the wood winds; but this is very easy to remedy, if the 
conductor will pay attention to it and moderate the indications of the shades of force 
in the brass instruments by replacing the fortissimo with a simple forte. 

The composer also dwells on the great ovation given the premiere, not only 
by the public, but by the members of the Russian Symphony, which he directed* 
He writes: 
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^hearsal, the first movement had hardly been finished when the whole > 

to applaud. 

luse followed all the other parts wherever the pauses permitted. I 
:stra for the privilege of dedicating the composition to them. General 
answer. The Caprkcio went without difficulties and sounded brilliant, 
rt itself it was played with a perfection and enthusiasm the like of 
possessed subsequendy, even when led by Nikisch himself. Despite 
Dmposition called forth an insistent encore. 

:io is in five movements, played, as directed by the composer, 
iption: L “Alborada” (Vivo e strepitoso, A major, 2/4) ; II. VarL . 

te con moto, F major, 3/8); III. “Alborada” (Vivo e strepitoso, . 

2/4) : a repetition of the first section with changes in key and f 

IV. “Scene and Gypsy Song” (Allegretto, D minor, 6/8); and i 

of the Asturias” (A major, 3/4). As coda Rimsky-Korsakoff ' 

e “Alborada” theme. 

L.B. 


azade,” Symphonic Suite after "The Thousand 
nd One Night,” Op. 3 5 

•k and the Easter Overture were composed by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
^ a summer spent on Lake Cheryemenyetskoye. It had its world 
. Petersburg during the following musical season. The Suite is 
ladimir Stassoff. It calls for the following instruments: piccolo, 
oboes (one interchangeable with English horn), two clarinets, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, kettledrums, 
ass drum, tambourine, cymbals, triangle, tam-tam, harp, and 
score of the composition is printed this program: 

f Schahriar, persuaded of the falseness and faithlessness of women, 
t to death each one of his wives after the first night. But the Sultana 
ved her life by interesting him in tales which she told him during 
nd one nights. Pricked by curiosity, the Sultan puts off his wife’s 
day to day, and at last gave up his bloody plan. 

; were told Schahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade. For her stories 
rowed from the poets their verses, from folk songs the words; and 
her tales and adventures. 

'orsakojff’s autobiography, My Musical Life, he has this to say 
lerazade Suite (translation by J. A. Joffe) : 

I had been guided by in composing Scheherazade consisted of 
.ected episodes and pictures from The Arabian Nights: the fantastic 
Prince Kalandar, the Prince and the Princess, the Baghdad festivafi 
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the CONt-ER'f t'.UMl'ANR'N 

and the ship dashing against the roek with the UM.u.-r tu\n x^.nx « llw unji^^ 
thread consisted of the Uriel introductions to NU-s. niriiU ! U, and IV and 4 
intermex./o in Movement 111 . written lor violin s..io, and ..clui. atin,; .Vlieheraadt 
herself as telling her wondrous tales to ilie stem Suu.m. I ar w.iu ui-,u.u ot Moveueat 

IV serves the same artistic purpose. , , . , , 

In vain do people seek in niy suite leading motivr-. la, .e.s ,„vv av ■ and tmvatyii^y 
with the same poetic uie.is and conceptions. I »u ih.' .omi.nv, m the im’tority 
case.s, all these seeming leitmoiives are noihni;; !>m pm, :v ihum. u .natrrial ot tk 
.riven motives lor svmplionic developtueni. The ..- i.-o., . iln.-ad .md sptcaj 

over all tiic movements of the suite, .ilternatm,; and mt stv.M.nut ra.h w,th 
other. Appearing as they do c.uh time under do' n P,e ...d! motj^ 

and themes correspond e.ich time to diticient mu a •, a-m..;-.., .lud inuuies. 

Thus, for in-statiee, the sliarjdy ouihurd t.iuuir to.-o ..t i ir muinl 
and trumpet, which tiist apjH-ais in thr Ka'au.i .; '. N o.,.- ,, | Movriswat 1 [) 
appears afresh in Movement iW iu t!>e delme.m. n d- .-.o-d .lop, tlions*(iilnj 

episode has no eoiiiic. tion witli ilir K.il.iu.lu'-. No!.'-,'.-, i;,.- p!muo,ii tlirmt d 
the Kalaudar’s Narrative ( 1 ! minoi. ' l» .m>l ih- in a. ; ar ron. rss in Move- 
ment III ( H llat niaior. (■ S, ilaiinn ) 111 ahnr ! . -.a = ■ i ni.,, .ipjsMratthe 

secondary tiiemes o! the M.ighd.ul trsiiva!; \ t n..:" t . i d .;) / •. o 

about these persons taking p.ut m tlw irsHcm-., 1'’-,.- c.a ,.n pht,w, as th«^ 
depicting .Seiiehera/.ide’s stern spouse, .n the U ammn ., .a *h - ‘.mm .i|.|«rj in ife 
Kalandar’s Narrative, vvlieir tlietr ..tnn..t, h..wr.,, i, ati-- •h..ii,dii of Snltta 
Si'hahriaf. 

la this nuinnrr, ticvrh»piii|t trrrly di-r lua-.is.a .v^ 4 lysii^ftig 

C(HniK).sitioa, I hati ia vmv ilir ifrafu*n an la-turvUNU. 

closely knit by the coaHUUiiity *»! Uu ihriiir** aaiil % 't pir 41 11 WtfCj 

a kalciclosco[>e of fairy-aalc am! ilrviv^ir* *4 « .lutMin 4 ittfiW ilii 

I had to a certain degree titadr te.r (4 m mv .s'l'j-ila ^ 1 , thr minkalili 

of which arc as little disiiaguidiablr laaa thr pn-rtf.. 4v ih:y at Sihfhetmdi, 
Originally I had even infendrt! to i4!»r! inn*, ■.'•airii*-! *»! S:-Jtrhf*t'4r-Mlr' N 0 , l- 
“Freludc’'; No, !L— llall.ide"; Nai. If!. Sr. IW "l•!t14lr’*; biitcmik 

advice of I Jadoff and others I did tm do mi. \U !.*t thr wrlatig iif ite 

definite program in niy conipniiion Ird nir 1 thr rirvv f4ilti«}l« 

do away with even those tunt*« o! it W'hiui Itad lam ui thv !o"44in>p ol racli w# 
meat* such as: **dTic Sea,” attd Slup/* thr ’'Kalaiidat 1 NarraliWi^ ic, 

hr composing Sihriwmzatk I inraiii ihr-^^r hmr-i .far., e aTghdv ilie twUffl 
fancy on the path which my own hincy liad fr4i.rh4., 4a-! ii» fdaia- ia«4r tiuiiitftiil 
particular conceptions to the will and <4 r^vh U-jrm-t .\\l I liad dcwcil w 

that tlic hearer, if he hkrd my pir-i.r 4 ^ tnu^h, diin:h.| lariy 

impression that it is bn-emd daii!a ,m ttiirnfi! ».r tHfiitrfiiill liJ 

varied fairyaalc woiuiers ait»! ntii inerrly pfr.r'. p-!.i-,r.! nar Attri thr tiliffiiiJ 
composed on llie basis of liirmrs iitiiiinMii la all --airntT Why, ilirigiflll 

be the casci does niy Suite !>rar the iwior, :w Ilccjttil 

name and sulHttie After Thr llhmi^tnd md i*mr Sr^hs, m cvcffl^’t 

mind the Fast and fairy tale wonder^; Irtidn, ^^ri^u-fi 4-'ud% 


1, thr iiiinkal 4ii 

4!-^ m SJifhtmA 
hrkfrj:.rsfr^ N©, l- 
"|•!t14lr’*; hill m ik 
thr srrlatlg Ilf ite 
thr rirvv fdlltftll}l« 


.r tiifiltrfillll Iw 

Miir 4H'rr thf rttw 3llj 
rntT Wliy, fling if ll« 
Ilccjyil 
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tion hint at the fact that all of these are various tales of some one person (which 
happens to be Scheherazade) entertaining therewith her stern husband. 

Overture, "'The Russian Easter,’’ Op. 3 6 

In the summer of 1888 , Rimsky-KorsakoflE completed two works, for which he 
had done merely sketches earlier in the year. These works were "‘an orchestra 
composition on the subject of certain episodes from Scheherazade'/ and the 
present Overture which is based on themes of the “Obikhod” — a collection of 
the best-known canticles of the Orthodox Church. The composer himself felt 
that these two pieces, plus the Capiccio Espagnole, exposed “a considerable 
degree of virtuosity and bright sonority without Wagner’s influence, within 
the limits of the usual make-up of Glinka’s orchestra.” 

The score of The Russian Easter employs the following instruments: three 
flutes (third interchangeable with piccolo), two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, three kettledrums, 
glockenspiel, triangle, cymbals, bass drum, tam-tam, harp, and strings. 

In his book My Musical Life (translation by J. A. Jofle) Rimsky-Korsakoff 
writes of the Overture as follows: 

The rather lengthy, slow introduction of the Easter Sunday Overture, on the 
theme of “Let (lod Arise!” alternating with the ecclesiastical theme “An angel 
wailed,” appeared to me, in its beginning, as it were, the ancient Isaiah’s prophecy 
concerning the resurrection of Christ. The gloomy colors of the Andante lugubre 
seemed to dcfjict the Holy Sepulcher that had shone with ineffable light at the 
momeiiC of the Resurrection-— in the transition to the Allegro of the Overture. The 
beginning of the Allegro, “Let them also that hate Him flee before Him,” led to the 
holiday mood of the Crreck Orthodox church service on Christ’s matins; the solemn 
trumpet voice of the Archangel was replaced by a tonal reproduction of the joyous, 
almost dancelike bell tolling, alternating now with the sexton’s rapid reading and 
now with the conventional chant of the priest’s reading the glad tidings of the 
Evangel. The “Obikhod” theme “Christ Is Arisen,” which forms a sort of subsidiary , 

part of the Overture, appears amid the trumpet blasts and the bell tolling, constitut- J 

ing also a triumphant coda. In this Overture there were thus combined reminiscences 
of the ancicitt prophecy, of the Ck)spel Narrative and also a general picture of the 
Easter Service with its “pagan merrymaking.” Tlie capering and leaping of the 
Biblical King David before the Ark, do they not give expression to a mood of the 
same order as the mood of the idol-worshippers’ dance? Surely the Russian Orthodox 
“Obikhod” is instrumental dance music of the Church, is it not? And do not the 
waving beards of the priests and sextons clad in white vestments and surplices, and 
intoning “Beautiful Easter” in the tempo Allegro vivo, etc., transport the imagina- 
tion to pagan times? And all these Easter loaves and twists and the glowing tapers. 

. . . How far a cry from the philosophic and socialistic teaching of Christ 1 This 
legendary and heathen side of the Holiday, this transition from the gloomy and 
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mysterious evening of Passion Saturday to the unbriillcd pagafi-religious 
making on the morn of Eiister Sunday is what I was eager lo cc|ifcxlucc ii 
Overture. Accordingly, I requested ^4)111^ CkdyenischriMvtHsitHi/otf iti write a pn). 
gram in verse — which he did for me. But I was lu^t safislirtl wuh his 
wrote in prose my owm program, wdiich same is api.irfulri! to the piiblished 
Of course in that program I did not explain nty views anti my ctirii’cpiba of the 
‘'Bright Holiday’' [the 5X)pular Russian name lor HasterJ, leaving k to- ioft« 
speak for me. Evidently these tones do, udthin certain liftnts, ifrak of my feelir^ 
and thoughts, for my Overture raises doubts in the mintls of nmw ticareri, dapb 
the considerable clarity of the music. In any event, in order to appfrciaic my Ovcnn^ 
even ever so slightly, it is necessary that the hearer should have aitended Fa^ 
morning service at least once and, at that, not in a dtnnrsnc t ha|irh tnii in a catWni 
thronged with j>€ople from every walk of htc, with ^vrra! priests conductifi| 
cathedral service— something that many intrllrituat RiH^ian hearers, let 
hearers of other confessions, quite lack tunvatlays. As for my wlf. I had gaindl 
impressions in my childhcKKl passed near the l*ikhvtn uHausirry iisrlf. 

Printed in the sctirc— which i.s derlkatetl "to the nieirituy til Mouiiofgily 
and Borodin”— is a prtjgram ctnnpact two verves tioni Pvahii LXVIll, si 
verses from the tJosp-cl acaiftliug to St, Mark (i'diaptrr X\T). ant! some ciiticr 
words by the composer himself. 


Suite from the Opera "Tsar Sakan" 

I. Allegretto alia marcia. II. Incrthlucinm m Act If. Ilf. Ihr Idighi of tk 
Bumblebee. IV. l*hc Tluec Winulrrs C Intrintuction in itir lavi sC'tm), 

The complete title of Rimsky-Korsaktilf’s opra is 77ir Fain Talr af ike Tm 
Saltan, his son the Renowned and Mighty Fahidm, the iV/mr iithkm Sdt$m 
(tick, and the Beantiftd Tsarepna l^hed. 1% wav conipnrd Iriwcrti IH# iirf 
1900, and it was given its first pefbirtnancr fpnvafrlvl at Mo%tiw in the 
year. From the score a suite of "musical picuirrs" obiauird ns prrnifereta 
concert sponsored liy the Itufierial Russiati Musuat Sni'my sfifirity ihcreafw, 
although it did not then contain the seauul^ait Sihri/o, Litrr iricorjxirilrf, 
"The Flight of the Bumbleliee ” 

This Suite is sctjrcd for two tliircs, jnccoln, fwn **b«irs, iMiglisti liorn, tlr« 
clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassorius, tkiuhlr hair Inifiis, three tfW 

pets, 'three trumlKmcs, bass tuba, ’tytupam, snfr diuiu, Ihm driiiti, cymyii 
triangle, small bells, xyhiplione, crlcsca, harp, am! viruigv, Brl'iar racli «ci« 
of the Suite there is a i|Uotatiott from die |Mrm of ihidikiin wtmli inijiiridiig 
four«act opera. 

Ernest J. Simmons remarks that Pushkin txiffMwrd ihr phii nf ilic fm 
Saltan from some smirce or other, nitnh as Sliakrspcaf#*' Imiiscil did, 1^ 
continued : 
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But the finished product becomes an original work of beauty. Pushkin had 
learned to move easily and surely in this world of complete fantasy. The artlessness 
of the folk is never subordinated to the sophisticated rules of art. Meaning and 
understanding, or logic, is not allowed to obtrude upon the natural laws of folk-tale 
narration. The story moves on, as it were, by its own volition. And Pushkin’s 
recognition of this inherent artlessness and his complete acceptance of it serve to 
make these folk tales his most perfect creations. 

The folkish narrative poems of Pushkin were ever fascinating to Rimsky- 
Korsakoflf, as witness his early work Fairy Tales, based on the prologue to 
Pushkin’s Russian and Ludmilla, In later years he set music to librettos by 
Vladimir Bielsky for the opera Le Coq d'or and, of course. Tsar Saltan, 

Commenting on the Tsar Saltan, Rimsky-Konsakoff says, “In the spring 
[of 1889] V. I. Bielsky began to write his splendid libretto, making use of 
Pushkin as much as was possible, and artistically as well as skillfully, imitating 
his style. He would hand me the scenes, one by one, as they were finished, and 
I set to work on the opera. . . . The libretto came to me piecemeal continuously 
from Bielsky.” He goes on to say that he attempted to abide by the fairy-tale 
character of the lines, and also that he had in mind a Suite, to be made from 
the “longish orchestral preludes to Acts I, II, and IV,” with the title “Little 
Pictures to the Fairy Tale of Tsar Saltan.” 

The plot of Tsar Saltan is fantastic and elaborate, like all fairy tales. 
There is the Tsar himself, who has the habit of wandering about his kingdom 
incognito, litis, naturally, makes it easy for him to hear gossip about himself. 
One day he listens, as each of three sisters tells how she would treat his 
majesty, were she his bride. The first would bake for him a magnificent 
bread; the second would like nothing better than to weave fine linens for 
him; and the third would bear him a beautiful heir. 

As things go in fairy talcs, the Tsar weds the youngest, but the mistake he 
makes is to invite the other sisters to live in the palace. In the course of time a 
son is horn to him, while he is away at the wars. The plotting sisters send their 
royal brother-indaw all sorts of vicious messages, lurid stories about the mon- 
strosity that is his heir. When he responds that he will come to see for himself, 
they retaliate with another sensational feat by deliberately changing his mes- 
sage, so that it becomes an order to cast the mother and her child, inclosed in a 
barrel, into the sea. 

The cask, after days of aimless floating, reaches an alien shore, the island of 
Buyan. And there the boy, Prince Cvidon, growing daily in spiritual and bodily 
beauty and vigor, happens, one day, to save the life of a .swan, which— you 
might expect— possesses the most magical powers and, in gratitude, endows the 
island with iliree wonders, I’he first of these is a whistling squirrel, which 
extracts kernels of pure emerald from nuts with golden shells. The second is a 
tidal wave, which, overwhelming the shore, disgorges thirty-three armed war- 
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riors. The third is a princess of incomparable licaiicy» wIhisc hair is as the li^t 
o£ moonbeams and upon whose brow there glistens a star. 

Prince Gvidon^ expressing a longing to sec his taihrr, is transformed,, throng 
the good offices of the swan, into a bumblclw, whereupin he flies straight^ 
his father’s land and, after a scries of adventures im the side of the right, is 
joined by the Tsar on the island of fkiyan, wliere be has married in the mm, 
time, the princess of incomparable beauty, wlio all along was the swan. 





Manuel Rosenthal 

born: PARIS, JUNE i8, 1904. 

As a master of the orchestra he is in the line and of the quality of 
Berlioz. There is not to my \nowledge another living composer who 
orchestrates with comparable precision, freedom, and joy. There are 
force, onginaltty, and life in every measure . — ^Virgil Thomson. 


^"La Fete du vin' ("'The Festival of Wine'’) 

This work was written in 1937 on commission from the French government 
for the *Tetes de la Lumi^re’' of the International Exposition. Mr. Rosenthal 
says : 

There is no real program but a kind of connecting thread, which is, in sum, the 
dream of the man who loves the juice of the vine; that is to say, all good Frenchmen. 
In the course of the dream there are evoked successively the various activities con- 
cerning the care of the vine and of the vintages, as also the libations which follow. 

The principal episode consists of a great bacchanale, a homage, if one chooses, to 
champagne and its beneficial effects; but the dream and the work come to a con- 
clusion evocative of a melancholy awakening. 

The composer has utilized in this piece a Bacchic song of French folk origin, as 
well as some popular Canadian airs, whose frank and joyful allure seem to him to 
belong to the program. 

The score calls for three flutes (all three interchangeable with piccolo), three 
oboes, three clarinets (third interchangeable with bass clarinet), three bassoons, 
three horns, four trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, harp, piano, celesta, 
glockenspiel, kettledrums, bass drum, two cymbals, suspended cymbal, snare 
drum, long drum, tambourine, vibraphone, four Chinese blocks, wood block, 
triangle, gong, castanets, chimes, xylophone, and strings. Mr. Rosenthal con- 
ducted the American premiere of La Fete du vin as guest of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 5, 1946. 

Well does Virgil Thomson observe, in his article on ‘‘Musical Gastronomy” 
(New Yorf( Herald Tribune, Oct. 10, 1946) that “An American composer, 
designing for musical depiction his ideal dinner, would certainly either have 
left out half of tliis abundance or topped it off with a finale about bicarbonate.” 
Mr. Thomson was writing about Musique de table, then, and he bemoaned the 
amission, from the program of that score, of the explicit mention of suitable 
wines. For, as he remarked, “Wine ... is essential to the ingestion of any 
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reasonably good French meal, not to mention the niajestic niciui dreamed tip 
in 1942 by Mr. Rosenthal.” 

Yet he sensed, 

in the delicious scoring of this memorable work plemy of ilir appmuriatc grape^ 
The characteristic blood flavor of roast l>cef aful the tlnkly outdtHir tasie of 
rendered in the scoring by trumfK'ts and tromNinrs in the one ease anti by Intuiting 
horns in the other, were so aptly set off by contrasting inMruiiienml tiinbrrs that the 
richness of the whole effect could only have l^ern concrivcil m'lih ^oinritiing mae 
on the imaginary palate than meat alone. 1‘he salad, on thr oibrr hand, with which 
one does not drink wine, because it tastes alreatly ai vinegar, hail no such thW 
dimension. It was all light and high and clear atnl clean and pair, Irrsli to the late 
and quite without f>erspective. 

In any case, two works cjf Mr, Rosenthars, the prrsriii luie and Mimqm k 
tabic, comprise for the record, at least, a concert repast of food aiu! ilrink in the 
grand manner, a **compleat” feast for the tne^st ttisirrning (and capacbni) 
tastes. This is true, even if n<»t all the iiclighis piMtiHumm and jHJiatbnal mj 
be enjoyed by some of us at one sitting, utdrss that conht Ik a sininkaneoui 
rendering of Musique dc table atid l^t Fete Ju vsn, 

Manuel Rosenthal, a pupil in violin of Jules fiotu hruf at ilir Paris (bnserva* 
tory, made his debut as a cornpjser in with hr* Sonatinr for 1 wti Vblini 
and Piano. The piece came to the atrenrion id Maniicr Ravrl, wliosr friend iitd 
‘^favorite disciple” he became. In P'UH hr won the pri/r of ifir *1'nind;ui{« 
americaine pour la {Kmsce ct I art frai^aisc (t'oittidaiioit Moirinr Hhimeiifhal);** 

On Sept. 3, PM9, the first <lay of the war, hr was moinherd as a corpiral in 
the infantry. Later, after being awanlril the Caotv dr inirnr, hr wai wkea 
prisoner of war in (Jermany, not being relcasrd until Maiili, PHI, when he 
returned to France. There he was hunted by the Ursiap*, as a mnnlirr of the 
French Resistance movement aiul of the ”Ctonntr drs iniisiiirin du frost 
national,” 

Since the liberation of Paris, Rosenthal has fwrn tinriior and I'hirf coiiductif 
of the ‘ Orchestre national de la raiiio diffusion Itaii^aisr/* our «4' fMiro|w^ste 
known orchestras. As head of this organi/aiion, hr hrouglii firlore French 
audiences many new works, doinesttc anti loirigin in atidnion m revivisg 
unfamiliar ones by old masters. 

Mr. Rosentlial has com|K)Hed a large nunitirf of worp^i m at! lofim, and tic 
list shows such representative ones as Hasan i dt ioir.raro -tti ■b($ii§i( 
Potde noire, a musical cometiy; II n Hatitr puuf nrn, a ballet ; a Sri-etiadc for 
Orchestra; the orchestral suite tars Peitti metma: ihr syfii|4ioiiu. stinc Imm 
d Arc; the oratorio St, brami^ of A-mm ihr Faniatr paur ir itmp^ de k 
natwitS; the string c|uarict Lei Sotreci da pent fua^ ilir |a.ivrrs for four 
voices, string orchestra and trurnjKfC sohi eninlril I, a I Via ■ all llw 
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and many others, in addition to the present composition and numerous songs 
and piano pieces. 

Other American premieres o£ works by Manuel Rosenthal comprise Les Petits 
metiers — ^Vladimir Golschmann and the St, Louis Symphony, Mar. 6, 1936; 
Jeanne cPArc; Musique de table — Artur Rodzinski and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Oct. 10, 1946; and St, Francis of Assisi — Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 29, 1946. 


i 
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Gioacchino Rossini 

born: pesaro, italy, feb. 29, 1792. died: passy, near paris, nov, 13, 1868. 

At the age of thirty-seven Rossini had tvntten thirty-seven operas, 
and thirty-four of these had been produced within the space of 
fourteen years — not a had record for a man who was regarded as 
constitutionally one of the laziest of man\ind , — ^Ernest Newman. 


Overture to ^^The Barber of Seville/' Opera Buffa in Two 
Acts 

This Overture was written originally not for The Barber of Seville, but for 
an earlier opera of Rossini’s, Aurelian in Palmyra (1813). It was later trans- 
ferred to his Elizabeth, Queen of England and, finally, made its way to the 
position it occupies now — one and indissoluble with The Barber of Seville, The 
original Barber overture, a piece based, it is said, on Spanish themes, was lost, 
hence, the shifts and shuffles. 

Observers have remarked on the complete kinship between the present work 
and the opera it has so long prefaced. They have marveled that it is so much 
closer to the mercurial Figaro than to the subjects or dramatic circumstances 
advanced in Aurelian and “his splendid foe Zenobia.” In this respect the situa- 
tion has been likened to the curious and, perhaps, psychic transference cited by 
George Moore, who maintained that the character Bunthorne, in Patience, w'as 
meant by Gilbert to be a parody of Oscar Wilde, yet what he did do was “draw 
William Buder Yeats from the womb of time.” 

The most enduring, most popular, and— considered in some quarters— the 
master work of Gioacchino Rossini, The Barber of Seville was first performed 
at the Teatro di Torre Argentina, Rome, on Feb. 20, 1816. Yet, despite a cast 
that held such reputedly brilliant singing actors as Manuel Garcia ( Almaviva) , 
Luigi Zamboni (Figaro), and Geltrude GiorgkRighetti (Rosina), it was, to say 
the least, not a success. Chief of the criticisms hurled at Rossini was the fact that 
he had dared to compose an opera on the subject utilized by the revered 
Paisiello some twelve years before Rossini was born. Further, he had consented 
to Garcia’s singing a serenade of his own, accompanying himself on the guitar. 
This matter found little favor with the audience, in addition to which a string 
on the guitar broke, bringing down a torrent of laughs. There were other 
expressions of derision when a cat, as composed as you please, walked across the 
stage during a tense vocal moment. These and more contretemps were certainly 
not beneficial either to Rossini or his opera. 
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On the following evening, however, the work was received with a respectful 
silence, excepting applause and other evidences of appreciation at proper 
intervals. The third performance was an unqualified success. 

Rossini’s Barber of Seville was the first opera to be produced in Italian in this 
country, at New York’s Park Theater, Nov. 29, 1825. The same Manuel Garcia, 
heading the company, again sang the Almaviva, and the occasion was truly a 
Garcia family affair. Mme. Garcia was the duenna Berta; the son Manuel, Jr., 
the Figaro, and the daughter— later to become the celebrated Maria Malibran— 
took on the duties of Rosina. 

The role of Rosina, incidentally, was originally written for contralto, although 
it has now found what seems to be a permanent abode in the hearts — and vocal 
cords — of sopranos. 

The Overture is itself a masterpiece of imagination and workmanship. None 
of its themes may be found in the opera, since — as we have seen — it was not 
composed expressly for it. Yet its light and bubbling gaiety, the sprightly and 
sometimes ironic charm of the material, the music’s general (and accidental!) 
resemblance to the ideal of Figaro are wholly expressive of what transpires in 
the entire work, both musically and dramatically. 


Overture to ^’'LTtaliana in Algeri'* ('^The Italian Woman 
in Algiers'’) 

At twenty-one Rossini was the most talked of composer in Italy. A serious 
opera Tancredi followed in two months by a comic opera Ultaliana in Algeri 
spread his fame far beyond the confines of Venice, where both were produced. 
Just as the Venetians, tiring of the solemn opere serie of other writers, flocked 
to Rossini’s melodrama, so they packed the Teatro San Benedetto to hear the 
gay and rippling comedy about a harem mix-up on the Barbary Coast. Noted 
foreign tourists like Stendahl wrote reams about Ultaliana's popularity. ‘‘Never 
has a public enjoyed a spectacle more harmonious with its character,” said the 
French novelist. Not long after its premiere in 1813, Ultaliana was being 
simultaneously staged in Brescia, Verona, Venice, Vicenza, and Treviso. 

Along with Rossini’s fame as composer grew his repute as wit and gallant 
Social Italy buzzed with stories of his latest conquests. His Rossini was 

always a nimble pundit— were already making the rounds. Like Byron, after 
publishing two cantos of Childe Harold in 1812, the Italian could truly boast: 
“I woke up one morning and found myself famous.” The parallel did not stop 
there. Rossini, free, handsome, and twenty-one, was fast becoming the Don 
Juan of Italy, and he was four years the English lord’s junior. It is said the aria 
“Di tanti palpiti” from Tancredi proved so popular with the Venetians that a 
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court edict was issued to stop |)€oplc from Immming aiul whistling it publidy 
morningj noon, and night. ¥ot a change, the Vcncti%in poblk si.ti|i|ied eating 
cakes and ices during the recitatives. Rossinis o|>cra.s d.iimcii iirulividcd atten- 
tion. To young Rossini, therefore, goes the credit, of having rcliirmdi tk 
audience as well as opera huffa and opera stria. In the serious vein, Tmmii 
was the forerunner of Rossini's Otello and Semiram$de, %vliilc IJiaUam begin 
a series of comedies capped by Cenerentola atul that gem of gems, The Bmber 
of Semlle. 

As might be guessed, the plot of Lltahana in Al^^en shows Intlc rescmbltag 
Italy or Algiers. Its pseudo-Oriental intrigue suggests Mti/.arPs Hmipe Irm^tk 
Seraglio. Basically it derives from the legend of RovrLina, the laviifite, slaved 
Solomon IL Anclli’s libretto had already In-cn usetl by Luigi Mtisea in anop«| 
produced in Milan in IHOH. Still anoiher precursor of Rossini, CUrnarcisai 
begun the operatic cycle of wandering Italian women in 177^^ with a work 
entitled Vltaliana in Londra. 

The heroine of Lltaliana in Algeri is a yoinig Italian girl named IsaWk 
Her sweetheart Lindoro has fallen into the hatuls of Mustafa, the Iky of 
Algiers. The Bey, wearied of Elvira, his favorite wife, plans marry her off to 
Lindoro, now a slave. Elvira rages, and Idndoro pmr% tf»r Isabella, Camveo. 
iently, Isabella is shipwrccketl altnig the Barbary and brtitight Wore * 

Mustafa, who promptly ap{Hjitus her Elvira's stucessor. Luidoro aiitt Isabeili 
of course recognize one another. They pltu tii cstaj^ with tlie help of ik 
ex-favorite, Isalrella is ordered to the Bey’s chamlrn, Hrbur going, she and- 
Elvira arrange to have several accomplices auuralrii in vaiiotii parts of ik 
room. The Bey enters ami is s{>ccdily *1nr/ed’' hy thr vmripnaiots. Elvira and 
Isabella explain they arc members of a secret urgaiu/anon, the '’Papaiacc^* i 
who believe in gluttony and riotous living. Natmally the Bry wants to licbag, i 
too. So the wily ladies “initiate" him in a series uf muik crarmoines, iiitludmg | 
some weighty banqueting. As the Bey gruinbles in dtsiomlnrc, fauiloro aad ' 
IsaWla make their escape. Mustafa, grown wrsr and magiiainiiiuiis, lakei Ijack 
Elvira. 

Though the main note of Lltaliana tn Algen i% trank and lively gakiy, 
there are at least two striking instances of a suavrr mmnl, the limt **& 
inclinassi a premier moglic" ami the lemler cavatina ’l.angiiir jier una Iiclh7 
The trio “Papatacci" is a line sample of Italtait Inilhrtmetv, and lor feidwBg 
verve die ensemble “Va sossopra il nno crrsrllo” ranks ividi liossini’i W 
comic sallies. Rossinian elegance and Inibblmg i-omrd,y I4rn4 ni ihr ovcflllfC, , 
which is in the style of a symphonic allegrro an niuodmt«*fy atidaiiie, 3/i 
followed by the main section, Allegro, 4 4; thru a drvrl«»|*iiiriii lifid 

reprise, reinforced by two themes. Rtmiin’s lian I* a ’iwcriniig itewclito 
shows itself twice, in the middle srctimi and in fiir linak, Cliir agrees, liiW* 
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ever, with Francis Toye, who said o£ the overture that he felt loath “to 
dissect even momentarily such a delightful butterfly.” 

L'ltaliana in Algeri was first performed in America on Nov. 5, 1832, at 
New York’s Richmond Hill Theater, once the home of Aaron Burr. There 
is a record of the overture having been played even earlier, at a concert of 
the New York Sacred Music Society, on Feb. 21, 1829. The Metropolitan 
Opera House first staged the opera on Dec. 5, 1919. In the cast were Gabriela 
Besanzoni (Isabella), Marie Sundelius (Elvira), Charles Hackett, (Lindoro), 
Giuseppe de Luca (Taddeo), and Adamo Didur (the Bey). There were four 
performances in all that season and none since. The late Conchita Supervia 
appeared in subsequent stagings of L’ltaliana in London and Paris. 

Coincidentally, the opera was first performed anywhere on the day of 
Wagner’s birth, May 22, 1813, and 'Venice, the scene of the premiere, was 
also the place of Wagner’s death. 

'Ll* B> 


Overture to "'Semiramide/^ Melodramma tragico in Two 
Acts 

Queen Senoeamis reigned over Assyria and Babylonia about 800 b.c. Her 
real name, according to Professor Lchmann-Haupt, a recent apologist of the 
royal murderess, was Sammurpamat. In either case, she was a byword in his- 
tory, another name for pcrlidy and evil enchantment, till the good professor set 
about rehabilitating her as an able ruler. 

Few historical figures have inspired as many plays and operas as the 
Assyrian regicide. At least thirty-five full-length 0 {>eras have sung her violent 
story. Of the plays, Voltaire's tragedy Semiramis (1748) is probably the most 
famous. At any rate, CJaetano Rossi used it as a source book in preparing 
the lil)retto for Rossini's opera. 

In the opera, Semiramis, having slain her husband King Ninus with the 
help of her lover Prince Assurus, now occupies the throne. But for her con- 
science, all goes well until the warrior chieftain Arsaces arrives. Now Arsaces 
is really the ciueen's son, but neither of them knows it. When Arsaces pre- 
sents himself to l)c <lecorated for his victories, Semiramis promptly falls in 
love with him. Arsaces, liowever, is in love with Azema. In the midst of the 
victory celebration tlie tomb of the slain king opens. As the court looks on 
in liorror, the ghost of Ninus stalks through the palace. Solemnly he declares 
that Arsaces will be king. Mother and son quickly grasp the king's meaning. 
But their joy is short-lived. Prince Assurus aims a dagger thrust at Arsaces, 
t)ut kills Semiramis instead. Arsaces, in turn, slays the Prince. The ghost's 
prophecy is fulfilled, and Azema becomes the new king's bride. 
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Radiciotti, author of the monumental thrce-vokinic srikiy of ihc com]^ 
has adjudged the Stmiramuic Overture the tincst Rtvssiiii wrorc 111 Italy, 
the opera to which it is prefixed,” he says, *‘it with its irilk, in va4 

ations, its fioriture, and the incredible flexibility t*t its iiiirrtwuiiag sunoritia** 
Francis Toye— Radiciotti’s British counterpart— speaks of the overuire as \ 
splendid composition alike as regards tliematk macrrial, ioriu, ircaifiient, 
scoring.” 

The overture is in the key of D major, A short Alirgrt* vivaer whi4 

starts pianissimo and ends fortissimo, le^ub to m Aiitlaiiiiiio (U/W) whici 
enshrines the opera's most famous mclotly in a paH*i4gc tor tmir htirns. In 
first act of the opera this theme is woven into the ol ihr oath. Th^e 

the voice of Semiramis is heard in an obbligait* c»t rouLtdr^ once comjpwl 
to the '‘flowers adorning a solemn altar.” llic Andaiiiiiio srciioii leads ii 
turn to an Allegro (4/4), whk'h soon gathers momrimiiii lor mw of the ttm 
stirring crescendos in music. I’he late !*itrs Sanbtnn likened ii^ llBtiing swe^ 
to “an onrushing river beneath an Asiatic stm.” I’hr main ihrinr of tins pai. 
sage returns in Act 11 in the orchestral prelude to the male iliorin, 'tin Iradito 
con empio ardir.” Writing a mtmth after the prrniirtr of rhr opera, Prividil 
discerned in this theme a marked sirnilaritv to the ( krman Ii4k sinig “Freni 
euch des Lebensi' In the first eight measures, hr pomfrif oiif, ’'itirre is » 
other diJfference than one of tempi: that <4* the song Iteiug sr^iuplr, that 
the chorus triple ” 

Semiramidc was the last ojiera Rossini wrote bn' ihr habati Mage, Radkbllii 
incidentally, exjilodcd tlie theory that the prrnnerr at the I’raiio h’enke m 
F eb, 3, 1823, was greeted by the Wneoans wnh cohi ihsdani, if iioi wmm* 
It now seems that the overture and Act It were tpmr un'ilially received 
Act I was less fortunate, and no womler! It lasted tsvo lionis and a hilfl 
Rossini later made cuts, ami after the thtfil |irifo!matur ihr Wiirtiaii papw 
could report “the unanimous apprtival ttf the nameonis Inariieis imm begm* 
ning to end.” 

Apparently the initial {irescntation t»f Stmir*smsJr ui the t aiiird Riaici 
place at New Orleans on May 1, lHi7. The Nesv V^ik piniiirfr m:curred il 
Palmo’s Opera House on Jan, i, 1H41 l.’he im^si fTf.rm pcthainaiiirs in im 
country were given at the Mctmpilirati Ojcra New- ¥otk, and ek 

where in 1894 and 1895, with Nellie Melba as .Scniiiaiiir*, N4ia Si'akW M 
Arsaces, and Edouard de Res^^ke as Asstirus. 

Pitts Sanborn, an ardent American Rossiman, wnae as hdhmit 

In the first cast of Sem/mmide Rosstnib wife, lialrlU I 'ollnan, larig ilir liilt 
Arsaces, composed not for a man hut for a deep contratf»», sc 4 i aiogiird m Bi$mi 
Mariani, her basso- husband being the Aisurus, Thr irntir pan Idtriim fin firt 
subsequent performances reduced to compfknafki tank ihttHigli itir 1.11111.1*1011 of to 
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two arias) went to the Scottish tenor John Sinclair, who had had lessons and good 
counsel from Rossini at Naples in 1821. 

The extreme Acridity of the solo parts has been largely responsible for the 
desuetude of Semiramide in a period when vocal virtuosity has been on the decline. 
However, there were rumors of an impending revival of Semiramide at the Metro- 
politan when Tullio Serafin was chief Italian conductor there. Rosa Ponselle was 
spoken of for Semiramis and Ezio Pinza for Assurus, but the difficulty of deciding 
on an Arsaces proved effectively discouraging. 

X>. 

Overture to the Opera "'William Tell” 

The LAST Opera Rossini composed was William TelL He was thirty-seven 
when he completed it, and he had written, up to that time, thirty-seven operas. 
Though he lived to be seventy-six, Rossini did not again put pen to an opera, 
although in the thirty-nine years remaining to him he did compose the Stabat 
Mater and the Messe Solennelle, together with a triAing handful of vocal and 
piano pieces. 

Much has been said about Rossini’s change of heart. Some maintain that 
he feared Meyerbeer’s growing powers, others that he had “written himself 
out,” and Chorley makes the suggestion that Rossini’s viewpoint may have 
taken a sadistic turn in a desire to keep the world waiting breathlessly — and 
unavailingly — ^for another opera to spring forth from him. 

It happens that just prior to William Tell, a new form of opera was taking 
hold. The mythological librettos had had their day, and now the public looked 
toward more realistic ones. Rossini, keenly aware of the “shape of things to 
come” and mindful of the success attained recently by Auber’s Masaniello, 
with its theme of Neapolitan revolt against Spanish oppression, sought a 
subject of contemporary interest, something on a larger, more universal scale 
than he had heretofore employed. 

Schiller’s German play Wilhelm Tell seemed ideal, since it offered, as 
timely bait, a people’s conAict against tyranny, besides many excellent theater 
potentials. The play had arrived in Paris in a translation, and it had caused 
a good deal of talk. Rossini, then musical director of the Theatre Italien, 
decided on William Tell, and he confided his choice to a minor dramatist, 
one M. de Jouy, who had enjoyed some success with the librettos he devised 
for several Spontini operas. 

Jouy, a complete egotist, handed in a poem no less than 700 verses long, 
and this without so much as a “by your leave.” But just as promptly as he 
turned in his faulty chef-d’oeuvre, so promptly did Rossini find the text next 
to be impossible. He called in a script doctor in the person of a M. Bis. What 
his literary contribution amounted to exactly history does not say, though he 
is credited with most of the second — and best — act. For the rest, what with 
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Rossini’s insistence on having the verses comply with his musical plan and 
his general worrying tactics, plus the entrance of amither [>crsc»n, Armaad 
Marrast, into textual matters, it was finally put into fait ly prcsentahle shapt^ 
though as we look on such things today, it is certainly one <.f the pootea 





jobs in libretto annals. 

Anyway, William Tell, the first ojKra Rossini wmic c.xcliisively for ^ 
French stage, was given its premiere at the Opra im Atig. i IHB. In spii^ 
of a considerable success, it gradually lost gr«»utul in jniblie esirrin. Aitate 
critics all agreed on its manifold excellences, stiuiuling a tiiuiiuiiiniis npiaba 
as to its musical greatness. It was p)sltlvely niagiiiini ihey sii^^ 

but even so it failed to make the grade with the public, 

A rather curious side light to all this is Hector firrtio/,* clumgr of atlitiA 
regarding William TelL Eighteen days after its pfcniirrr tie ioiild write to 
his friend Humbert Fcrraiui, ** William Tell? I think all the iirwspa|ieri ire 
distinctly mad: it is a work that has some Iwautilul pircr% which is m 
absurdly written, where there is no crescetuk* and a liiilr lew bass tlruni; 
that’s all. For the rest, not a bit of real scniiinciu, alwav» an. batni, workrotii* 
ship, handling of the public.” 

Five years later came the turnalKiut. An article bv him |Hii4islied in tk 
Revue musicale said, among other rhapsodic things: 

Rossini, tired of hearing fault forever foutul wuh hr* uufks in tif ctfamitk 

expression and still more tired perhaps ot the bUiitl .tdnuf aUMO 4*1 f anaUca! parlittiw, 
employed a very simple tnetfiod to silericr the one and yrt u»t 41I thr oihrrs: tte 
was to write a score seriously thought out, |Haulrfrd at Iromr, and 4 4 »nuirmbwstf 
executed from one end to the other in accordatue with the iMuduions deniaritWit 
all times by good sense and taste. I fe wrote IVtilhim 'I’rii, 

This lK*autifuI work must therefore Ih* cotiMtirtrd as the appinafion of tk 
author’s new theories, as die awakening of greater am! ii4»blrr la.ulur^, thr drvdo|i- 
ment of which had been rendered impmitde by the rri|uifemrnt*i til ilir seiiitui 
people for whom he had written hitherto. 

The Overture to William Tell has (»een called t**fu|4rsr sv'iii|stitsiik |ioc-i8 
in miniature.” Its introduction o|irns with the vrllos and Imssrs drpiCliii|, 
supi'Kisedly, sunrise in die mountains. A seiund sr. tinn r*. tirvoinl 10 ik 
gathering fury of an Alpine storm, ami, as it stili^ndri, an Aiidanir conw 
through with the shepherrh’ thanksgiving, the fuiglisli hoi 11 intoning ik 
ranz des vaches* Soon a trumjiet aiuiotuHrs dir appr«ia4i *4 S%vm 
who go on the march, folbwmg winch a coib, hrdliaiu and lapid, briiigilk 
music to its close. 








Albert Roussel 

born: turcoing, France, apr, 5, 1869. died: royan (near Bordeaux), aug. 23, 1937. 

The whole world has recognized the value of Roussel* s art, an art 
essentially youthful, which retains all the sympathies of the young 
because his spirit and heart remained perpetually open to everything 
new. In him there was not a trace of conservatism. He renewed him- 
self incessantly and followed with a generous sympathy the most 
audacious attempts of his juniors , — ^Paul Landormy. 

Symphony in G minor, No. 3, Op. 42 

L Allegro vivo. IL Adagio. III. Vivace. IV. Allegro con spirito. 

Something of a standard-bearer o£ the reaction against Debussyism, Roussel 
was regarded both as antiromantic and anti-impressionist in his outlook. 

Delicacy, discretion, balance were key words in his esthetic vocabulary. There 
were finesse, subtlety, and serenity in his music, placing it in the long line of 
P>ench classicism, ‘‘Like that extraordinary mandarin face of his,” wrote 
Lazare Saminsky, “it makes us dream of the soberly delicate lines of early 
Chinese painting and the taciturn soul of the Mongol.” 

To G, Jean-Aubry, Roussers music was the perfect mirror of the man’s 
“love of life without loudness, restrained but lively ardor, exquisite sense of 
pleasure, a thousand refinements without affectation, and, beneath this delicacy 
and this smiling nature, a gentle and firm power, with occasional melancholy.” 

Together with music, literature and nature dominated the thoughts and 
feelings of this professor of counterpoint at the Paris Schola Cantorum. Cre- 
ated in his own image, his music seems far from the madding crowd. Yet 
this same retired esthete stepped down from his tower of ivory to write a 
symphonic poem based on Tolstoy’s “Resurrection,” which by no stretch of 
the imagination can be termed a woodland idyl. 

“Roussel realized himself without stir,” said Jean-Aubry, “without attempt- 
ing to attract anyone’s curiosity, relying solely on his works.” To the French 
writer this music brought dreams of ponds reflecting “the beauty of the trees 
and a glimpse of the sky,” ponds, moreover, which “from the bosom of their 
meditative beauty bring forth the unsullied calices of water lilies to germinate 
slowly and blossom Ufxjn their surface like a durable ecstasy.” 

As a finishing touch to his pastoral portrait, Jean-Aubry wrote of his friend: 

“He tarries, reads a poem, listens to a spring, observes a smiling nymph, sings 
of his dreams, and, like a dream, plunges into the heart of the forest.” It is 
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not surprising to learn that to this Gallic Endymion of the woods “the disputes 
of theorists did not seem desirable.” 

As part of its fiftieth anniversary observance the Boston Symphony invited 
Roussel over in the autumn of 1930. The composer responded not only with 
his presence, but with a G minor Symphony which he had completed in Paris 
on Mar. 29 of that year. On Oct. 23, Serge Koussevitzky led the world premiere 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. Conforming to principles expounded by Cesar 
Franck and Vincent d’Indy, whom Roussel revered as masters, the symphony 
revolves in cyclic form around a five-note theme in three of the four move- 
ments. Though the opening Allegro is broadly in sonata form, the Adagio 
follows unusual patterns of form. The Vivace is in the nature of a “valse 
scherzo” and the finale a rondo, ending in a majestically broad statement of 
the nuclear theme of the Symphony. 


^"Bacchus et Ariane/^ Ballet Suite No. 2, Op. 43 

Charles Muench conducted the Second Suite from Roussel’s ballet, Bacchus 
et Artane in Boston at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
Dec. 27, 1946. Ten years before, on Nov. 26, 1936, he had directed the concert 
premiere of this music on a program of the Societe Philharmonique de Paris. 
The Suite was published in 1932 with a dedication to Helene Tony-Jourdan. 
A year before that, in May, 1931, the two-act ballet from which the concert 
suite was drawn had been performed at the Paris Opera with choreography 
by Abel Hermant and a cast headed by Serge Lifar, Leonide Massine, and 
Spessitzewa. Alfred Cortot conducted. Writing of that performance in The 
New Yor\ Times of June 14, 1931, Henry Prunieres declared that “the ballet 
gripped us with the opening measures and did not cease to hold us until the 
very end.” The music, M. Prunieres found “spiritual and forceful,” adding that 
a “characteristic French verve filled every moment of the two acts, never 
allowing the auditor to be bored for even a single instant.” According to 
the French critic and musicologist, the infinite variety of rhythm could best 
be described as exhibiting “the resiliency of elastic springs.” 

Printed in the score of Suite No. 2, which is drawn from the second act 
of the ballet, is the following description, quoted from the Boston Symphony 
program note of John N. Burk: 

Introduction (Andante). Awakening of Ariane. She looks around her surprised. 
She rises and runs about looking for Thcsce and his companions. She realizes that 
she has been abandoned. She climbs with diflSculty to the top of a rock. She is about 
to throw herself into the stream. She falls into the arms of Bacchus, who has 
appeared from behind the boulders. Bacchus resumes with the awakened Ariane the 
i^nce of her dreaming. Bacchus dances alone (Allegro; Andante; Andantino) the 
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Dionysiac spell. A group marches past (Allegro deciso). A faun and a Bacchante 
present to Ariane the golden cup into which a cluster of grapes has been pressed. 
Dance of Ariane (Andante). Dance of Ariane and Bacchus (Moderate e pesante). 
Bacchanale (Allegro brilliante). 

In Greek mythology, Ariadne was the daughter of King Minos of Crete. 
Theseus was the son of King Aegeus of Athens. The two met when the 
Greek hero came to Crete to slay the frightful monster, the Minotaur, which 
claimed periodic human sacrifice from the Athenians. Ariadne gave Theseus 
a thread which he used to find his way out of the labyrinth where the Mino- 
taur lived. Later Theseus and Ariadne fled to the island of Naxos, and it 
was there that the Greek hero abandoned her. According to legend, Theseus 
conquered the Amazons and married their warrior queen. As for the Greek 
god of wine, he is early identified with Dionysus, though the Romans knew 
him best as Bacchus. 


L. B. 




Anton Rubinstein 

born: wechwotyneZj near jassy, Russia, nov. 28, 1829. died: peterhof, nov. 20, 

1894. 

Can I compare myself to him? He is the first pianist of our time. 

In Rubinstein great virtuosity is united with great talent for compo- 
sition, and the first carries the second. 1 shall never in my life achieve 
a tenth of what Rubinstein has achieved, because he begins by being 
the greatest virtuoso of our time . — ^Tschaikowsky. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in G major, No. 3, Op. 45 

1. Moderate assai. IL Moderate. III. Allegro non troppo. 

When Adele Aus der Ohe played the solo part of this Concerto at a concert 
of the Philharmonic Society on Nov. 16, 1889, Arthur Mees, then program 
annotator for the Society, included this amusing commentary in his notes: 

Rubinstein, while in America, was playing this Concerto at an orchestral rehearsal 
during which the close of the last movement gave considerable trouble. In explana- 
tion of its unusual difficulty, Rubinstein gave the following account as to the purport 
of the composition : ‘‘In the first movement, the piano repeatedly requests admittance 
into the temple of the orchestra. The orchestra takes the matter into consideration 
and decides to test the capabilities of the piano. After frequent consultations and 
trials, the orchestra concludes that the piano is not worthy to enter into its sanctuary. 
In the second movement, the piano bemoans its fate, but soon recovers its equa- 
nimity and asserts its dignity. The beginning of the last movement represents the 
piano as repeating its requests to be admitted. Again consultations are held, during 
which single instruments express their opinions. The decision of the orchestra is 
again adverse to the appeals of the piano. Now the piano loses its temper and 
challenges the orchestra to imitate what the piano can do, and in the tumult of this 
attempt the Concerto closes.” 

The first movement of the Concerto (Moderato assai, G major, 6/8) opens 
with a melodic subject for violins, accompanied by a figure in the violas. At 
the fifth measure the piano makes its entrance with a cadenza, following 
which the opening subject is taken up by the wood winds. The piano plays 
still another cadenza, and again the first subject is heard in the orchestra. The 
piano now brings out the subject, and this is repeated with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Soon a clarinet announces a new theme (con espressione) , which 
presently is taken up by the piano alone in the key of the dominant. Out of 
one of the phrases in this second subject evolves a melody which obtains 
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development in the orchestra, while the solo instrument runs arabesques 
around it. 

The second movement (Moderato, 6/4) begins with a phrase for muted 
strings and wood winds, whereupon the piano enters upon a sort of mono- 
logue in the key of E minor, the strings making occasional and brief com- 
ments. The tempo becomes Adagio, the key changes to E major, the time 
to 12/8, and the piano introduces the section with an up-and-down melody, 
which first increases in ardor, then diminishes when the original tempo of 
the movement returns. Here the first subject is assigned to the orchestra, while 
the piano — reversing the process — ^makes occasional and brief comments. The 
movement closes with the reappearance of the Adagio melody. 

The third movement (Allegro non troppo, 2/4) is in binary form, its two 
subjects following the usual procedure of entrance and recurrence. However, 
the section contains also material from the previous movements. The Concerto 
closes with a lively coda (Prestissimo), 

R. C. B. 





Charles Camille Saint-Saens 

born: PARIS, OCT. 9, 1835. died: Algiers, dec. 16, 1921. 

Without consideration of his many admirable compositions, one 
should bear this in mind: in the face of difficulties, discouragement, 
misunderstanding, sneers, he wor\ed steadily from his youth up, and 
always to the best of his ability, for righteousness in absolute music; 
he endeai/ored to introduce into French music thoughtfulness and 
sincerity for the advantage and the glory of the country that he dearly 
loved . — Philip Hale. 


Symphon 7 in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78 

I. Adagio; Allegro moderate; Poco adagio. 11. Allegro moderato; Presto; 

Maestoso; Allegro. 

This Symphony was composed on commission from the Philharmonic Society 
of London for the concerts of its seventy-third season. Begun early in 1886, 
it was soon completed, and it obtained its first performance in St. James’ Hall, 
London, on May 19, of that year. The occasion was indeed a gala one for 
Saint-Saens; he not only conducted his own work, but he appeared as soloist 
in the Beethoven Piano Concerto in G major. It is worth mentioning the 
remainder of the program at that concert, which was conducted, except for 
the Saint-Saens Symphony, by Sir Arthur Sullivan — obviously in one of his 
less satiric moods. The list contained Haydn’s E flat Symphony (No. 8 of the 
Salomon series), Mozart’s Quando Miro, delivered by Antoinette Sterling; 
the song “Couplets du Mysoli” from Felicien David’s La Perle du Bresil, sung 
by Agnes Larkcom; and the Prelude to Wagner’s Die Meister singer. 

The usual pro and con took place concerning the merits of the work. Most 
of the professional critics, however, commended it as a piece of music, 
fuming, at the same time, against the composer’s departure from established 
ideas of construction. One of them wrote, “Those advanced in the new school 
as far as M. Saint-Saens professes to be should invent new titles for their 
works. As we have said, there is a great deal to admire in this glowing 
orchestral rhapsody, but we distinctly decline to term it a ‘symphony’”— 
which about explains the general to-do. 

The C minor Symphony was given its first hearing in France at a Conser- 
vatoire concert, Paris, on Jan. 9, 1887. (Charles Gounod, who was present, 
is alleged to have said to a friend, as he pointed to Saint-Saens, “There is the 
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French Beethoven.”) The Philhartnonic Society of New York played it for 
the first time in this country on Feb. 19, 1887, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. 

Philip Hale has said: 

Saint-Saens’s Symphony in C minor has the finest and most characteristic qualities 
of the best French music: logical construction, lucidity, frankness, euphony. The 
workmanship is masterly. There is no hesitation. The composer knew exactly what 
he wanted and how to express himself, A few of the themes, that when first 
exposed might seem to some insignificant, assume importance and even grandeur in 
the development. The chief theme of the adagio, the theme for strings, is very 
French in its sustained suavity, in a gentle, emotional quality that never loses 
elegance, and the preparation for the entrance of this adagio is worthy of the 
greatest masters. 

Because he felt it was high time for the symphonic form to take cognizance 
of advancement in instrumentation, Saint-Saens scored his composition for 
three flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, 
double bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, three kettle- 
drums, organ, piano (''now for two hands, now for four”), triangle, a pair 
of cymbals, bass drum, and strings. 

The composer, eminently aware that much might be made of the piece’s 
nonconformance with stricter precepts, prepared an analysis of it for the world 
premiere. In that he pointed out that the Symphony 

is divided into two parts, after the manner of Saint-Saens’s Fourth Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra and Sonata for Piano and Violin. Nevertheless, it includes 
practically the traditional four movements: the first, checked in development, serves 
as an introduction to the adagio, and the scherzo (presto) is connected, after the 
same manner, with the finale. The composer has thus sought to shun in a certain 
measure the interminable repetitions which are more and more disappearing from 
instrumental music. 

The score of the C minor Symphony carries the inscription, "To the memory 
of Franz Liszt.” The Abbe died a good two months after the premiere, so 
that those observers who read into certain pages the grief of Saint-Saens at 
the passing of his celebrated friend were entirely in the wrong. Besides, the 
program at the introductory performance stated simply that the Symphony 
was composed expressly for the Philharmonic Society of London, implying, 
of course, dedication. 

R.C.B. 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in G minor. No. 2, Op. 22 

L Andante sostenuto. IL Allegretto uelirr/.aiuia. III. PrcHio. 

A BRILLIANT TECHNIGlANf at the kcvlKKirtl, SailU-S.tCOH W.IH the ^ulriist in llig 
premieres of all live of his pkmo concertos. We have the tcstiiii«jny nf tjualifi^ 
observers like Anton Rubinstein, \¥agncr, Isuior Pfiilipp* aiul Roinain RoUii^ 
of his phenomenal fluency and mastery td style. Me Irgan iti stiidy ihe pia^ 
before he was three. At five he played a (ketry opera Iroiti score. At mk 
astonished a gathering of musicians in Paris with preciHions teats of mttmi 
and technique. Wagner recalls iRang **sirnply arna/rit*' in at Kaint^Sa^l 
‘\skill and talent'’ in playing lengthy sectunis td / roLiri unJ tmhle at the pti^ 
from memory. Philipp, who snulicil with luin, q^okr ot itie uiiique blend d 
esprit, rhythm, naturalness, and vitality in Ins inasirr‘s plavnig. **Piire, clit 
eled pianistic marvels,’* he calletl Saint '^Sarnss readings, whether fliey were 
of Mozart or Liszt, 

It was Anton Rubinstein, the great Rns'iian pianist and I'tiniposer, wlo 
prompted the writing of Saint -Saens's minor i'oiurrto in April, IW, 
Rubinstein, who was planning to OJiuiuvt a ioiueit at itir Satie Plcye!, i 
Paris, invited the I'rcnch ctiinpiser to rake pari in ii. 1 hr Salle was 
up for three weeks. There was still time a hot wnirr to mm die ileadliat |i 

“Very well,” said Saint-Saens, “I will wine a ion^nto ha- the iiccwina/’ j; 
Actually, it took him seventeen <lays to complnr the woik. (, H i'oiirse, idtai 
for a second piano concerto hat! alreatly hern hn/anig ni tin heath RuMr^ ; 
stein’s invitation hcljied crystalU/e them. 

The new C’oncerto was prcnucrcil at the Salle PIrvrl tm May t i ISAH, will : 
Rubinstein conducting, and the iamij«*srr appeaung as I'fte ffilbwi| ; 

year Saint-Saens scat the C# mitmr Cktuern* n* tavo lot uiiiirifii and adw 
In July, 1B69, the celcbraicti virtutwuS irplv ainvrd. llie tratnuii was fa?a* 
able, with some minor reservations ab-iiu trihnn' and ikvcbpmriit Im ^ 
wrote from Rome: 

The form of it is new ami very happy, dlir mirtr-’ii ni ihr ilnrr finfiifirii giics^W 
increasing, and you take into jint .ns^iHint dir rflra of tlw pianni lAadioni ^acfilWif i 
anything of the itlcas of the «ini|Hnrr, wtmh n an luir m itm daw of w«i. f 

At the Very outset the prelude on die fiedal tt n -ankm.v^ and nnpt-niog; afirr a j; 
happy inspiration yon dti widely t<» rrpnHimr a m rn»! ta dir tnic iiici¥C«i ' 
and to accompany it this time with some ihordo 

Among the things whuh parmuLnly p!r,.r 4 r mr I n»ar- ‘Thr dio»iii4nc prngre^ . 
(last line of the |irclude) and that svfmh alirniatrs the piano and circkie ■ 

(from the last measure of page re|iraird fhrn by dir j-iuno alMor, page lS);lk 
arraugement of thirds and sixths in iluriy sr^ond Ji 4 riom-!s ^iomirotts, ^ 
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8 and 9, which opens superbly on the entry off the subject fortissimo; the piquant 
rhythm of the second subject of the Allegro stherzando, page 25. 

Possibly this would have gained somewhat by more combination and development, 
either of the principal subject or of some secondary subject ... I should like there 
to be some incidence and polyphonic entanglement, as the German Polyphemuses 
say. Pardon me this detailed remark, dear Monsieur Saint-Saens, which I venture 
to make only while assuring you in all sincerity that the totality of your work pleases 
me singularly. 

Liszt went on to say that he had twice played the Concerto to Sgambati, 
“of whom Plante will speak to you as an artist above the common run, and 
even more than ordinarily distingui!' Sgambati apparently responded warmly 
to the Concerto, for Liszt announced that the Roman pianist would play it 
the following winter. “It ought to meet with success in every country,’’ he 
added. 

The Ckmcerto was first played in America at a concert of the Harvard 
Musical Association in Boston on Feb. 3, 1876. 

L.B. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C minor, No- 4, Op. 44 


I. Allegro moderate. II. Andante. III. Allegro vivace; allegro. 

The C minor Concerto was played for the first time on Oct. 31, 1875, at a 
Chatelct concert in Paris, the perjEormance being from manuscript. Saint-Saens 
published the work two years later with a dedication to Anton Door, the 
Viennese pianist and pedagogue who toured extensively for many years before 
teaching piano at the Imperial Institute in Moscow and the Vienna Con- 
servatory. I'he score of the C minor Concerto calls for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, three trombones, kettle- 
drums, and strings, besides the solo piano. 

Like Saint-Saens’s Third Symphony (and the Sonata for Piano and Violin 
as well), the C minor O)ncerto falls into two broad divisions, each consisting 
of two continuous movements. It was Charles Malherbe who first pointed out 
that, wliilc the four movements of the classical symphony are present— Allegro 
moderate), Andante, Allegro vivace, Allegro — they lead not to four but two 
conclusions. To the noted French editor and scholar this repre.sented “an 
economy of formulas more in accordance with the musical Habits of our time.” 
Others have found fault with both the Third Symphony and the ‘C minor 
G)nccrto for this very “economy of formulas,” condemning both works as 
departures from classical form. To quote Malherbe further: 

llie themes are distinct, peculiar to each movement, but they intermingle at times 
in the developments, and dte return establishes a sort of natural bond between the 
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different ponions of the work. Thus the Andante in 4 4 «>£ the first 
transformed to triple time in the second, and the first Allegro rcappci 
different measure in the Finale. 

The work begins with a sort of free prelude (Allegro motierato, C mi 
A theme of eight measures is given out alternately Ity the orchestra and 
forte; it is treated now contrapuntally, now in tree prcUufing fashion, 
after the manner of a caden?^. This species of intrtHluction leads to the 
of the movement, an Andante in A flat major, 4 4. Hirrc are sott and 
harmonies for orchestra with (lowing arfKggios for the pi.uiof«»ric. llte cl 
a simple melody, is developed at some length and enrieherl with varied < 
work. 

The second movement (Allegro vivace, C minor, 2.^4, itM} logins wi 
scherzando. The theme of the prelude to thr iim movrriirrit rrapiKars 

tempo. There is a short Andante (C minor. 4 4) with rrmittiscenres c 
movement. This leads to the finale ( Allegro. C major, t 4). A theme th 
character of a folk song is dcvclotwd energetically at»d hrilliaittly Munewhs 
manner of the rondo. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in li minor, 

Op. 61 

L Allegro non tfop|')o. IL Amlarnina allrgrrifu. III, Muliti 
e maestoso; Allegro non trop|to. 

Of Saint«Saens's three violin ctHMxnm^ tlie thinl i.i the likrd 
played. Violinists favor it l>ccause it offers whir wojtr tor varied 
display besides alxmoding in mclotlk and pieiic charm, 1 hr same 
probably explain its abiding appeal to concerfgorr'i. In pi|nitafity file 
holds almost the same {Kisition in relatkm tu thr oilirr two vitilin 
that Saint-Saens’s Second Piano (.amcerfo ludtli in rrlaiioii lo ilir i) 
concertos in that form. In his hmk on Saini'Sarn’i, WatMiti Iwlc 
this to the B minor's **|)€rpetyal alivrnrss/* Ah« iiwliiiird amiing Sai 
works for violin and orchestra are the Inirmiurium mJ Rmdn C 
(Op. 28), written in 1863; a Hamnum aiut a iUiprke 

(Op. 122); besides a Morcems dk cmirn (iJp, rom|.wi%rtl in 188 
after Saint-Saens had completed hb lliird Viohri C.!mHTf!ti.. 

The work was intrcRluced at a Chatrtri coiicrri m Par if on Jan 
with Pablo dc Sarasatc as solc,Hst. Saraiate was a!vi i!ir al fl 

performance on the following Feb. 20» when mmt of tio Sjuriii 
arrangements and the French premiere of Max Ilriicitb Shmtk 
written especially for him, were also featured, Thr CfUHTriu was 
the following year with a dedication lei ilie great b|'yiii4i vtoliiiiii. I 
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posed his first violin concerto and the Symphonie Espagnole for Sarasate; 
Bruch his second concerto, as well as the Scottish Fantasy; and A. C. Mac- 
kenzie the Pibroch Suite. 

The Concerto inspired some highly imaginative writing among students 
o£ Saint-Saens. Otto Neitzel, for example, in his biography of 1899, speaks of 
the first and third movements as characterized by “somber determination,” 
which in the finale rises to “intensified passion.” Over the slow movement 
“the spring sun smiles.” And in the finale “a hymn serves as an appeasing 
episode in the stormy play of passion,” though “warring strings try to drive 
it away.” 

To the English biographer Lyle, the Andantino quasi allegretto, which of 
course is a barcarolle, was “like the echo of a song wafted across the expanse 
of a peaceful lake from a little boat drifting idly, with its freight of youth, 
toward the setting sun.” Lyle found the movement “languorous in its happi- 
ness.” As for the thirteen-bar cadenza of broken chords sounded in harmonics, 
it gave him a clear picture of a “most gradual evaporation of sound as the 
litde boat drifts out of sight.” 

Continuing the Lyle analysis: 

The third movement is full of life and virile force and the warmth of Southern 
skies. The solo instrument enters with a passionate throb that is like a smoldering 
fire, ready to burst into a fierce flame at the slightest encouragement. 

Soon we have a motive that will not be denied the happiness of life and is 
alternately assertive and cajoling. Then victory, victory that is intoxicated with the 
ecstasy of reciprocated passion; victory that sweeps onward in arrogant indifference, 
to whatever life may still hold, because it believes it has found love. 

Despite Watson Lyle’s panoramic prose, the Concerto is scored quite con- 
ventionally for solo violin, two flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, three trombones, 
kettledrums, and strings. 

Two strongly contrasting themes form the substance of the opening move- 
ment. The first, announced forte and appassionato by the solo violin, is of 
a vigorous and challenging character. The second, appearing in B major, is 
of more tranquil mood. The French biographer Georges Servicres regards it 
as “one of the most tender melodic inspirations from Saint-Saens’s pen.” 
Servieres had heard Sarasate play the Concerto for the first time in Saint- 
Saens’s home and was especially struck by the Spaniard’s style in differentiating 
the opposing themes. 

In the Andantino quasi allegretto (B flat major, 6/8) the solo violin chants 
the languid and graceful barcarolle, with the last figure of each phrase taken 
up by other instruments and the oboe presently repeating the theme. The 
finale opens (Molto moderate e maestoso, B minor, 4/4) with a violin recita- 
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tive to orchestral accompaniment. The solo voice then launches into a brisk 
Allegro, with support from bassoons and horns. A second theme, cantabile, is 
sung by the violin. A brusque third theme, in D major, also stated by the 
violin, appears, and after it a melody (theme No. 4) in G major of a religious 
suavity, given out pianissimo by muted violins and violas. In its serenely 
sustained mood the theme suggests Wagner’s Lohengrin prelude. There is 
elaborate development before the coda, built mainly on the third theme, sets in. 

L.B. 


Concerto for Cello and Orchestra In A minor. Op. 3 3 

I. Allegro non troppo. II. Allegretto con moto. III. Comme prima, un peu 
moins vite. 

\Played without paused 

This, THE first of two cello concertos by Saint-Saens, was composed in 1872. 
It was first played at a Paris Conservatory concert on Jan. 19, 1873, August 
Tolbecque, first cellist of the orchestra, doing the solo honors. The Concerto 
is dedicated to Tolbecque. 

The orchestration calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
two horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. The work does not follow 
the ^orthodox form such as is found in the concertos of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Brahms, and the others. Rather is it in one continuous movement 
with a principal theme running through each of what are in effect three 
sections. 

The Concerto begins (Allegro non troppo, A minor, 2/2) with the an- 
nouncement of the main theme by the solo instrument against a quivering 
figure in the violins and violas. The cello develops the theme, and later it is 
taken over by the orchestra. Following that a new subject appears through 
the solo cello. This is in F major, and it is given the benefit of a brief develop- 
ment, after which the former theme is reintroduced and developed at length 
by the solo instrument and the orchestra. At the conclusion of this a new 
theme comes through in a sort of episode (Allegro molto, F major). Soon 
the music glides into what might be termed a new section (Allegretto con 
moto, B flat major, 3/4), which is a minuet. The muted strings utter the 
theme and the cello ushers in still another dance theme. There is a develop- 
ment of this material, with the minuet going to the orchestra, the slow waltz 
to the solo cello. Presently the strings return to the original subject. Then the 
cello enters a new phase, playing runs of sixteenth notes against a forte 
sequence by the orchestra. There is a melody in F major, offered by the cello, 
while the second violins and violas supply a syncopated background. A good 
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deal of solo passage work occurs. The first theme reappears, the tempo accel- 
erates, and the Concerto closes in a brilliant climax. 

R. C. B. 

Symphonic Poem, "Danse Macabre,” Op. 40 

Saint-Saens’s graveyard concert holds an honorable place in the realm of 
symphonic spooks. Composers turn to the theme of death a-dancing recur- 
ringly, and the annals of music creep with D arises macabres and Totentanze, 
A Viennese ballet opera by Tid is called Der Totentanz, Liszt’s Totentanz 
paraphrases the Dies Irae, and our own Charles Martin Loeffler once penned 
a Carnaval des morts, with a grisly danse finale. In short, when Death takes 
a holiday he goes tripping the light fantastic. 

Saint-Saens drew inspiration for his symphonic poem from a set of macabre 
verses bearing the same title by Henri Cazalis. In fact he first wrote music 
for the words, publishing the song and then discarding it as unsingable in 
favor of an orchestral piece. As such it was completed in 1874 and premiered 
at a Chatelet concert conducted by Colonne on Jan. 24, 1875, when it was 
promptly encored. 

Cazalis’s poem runs as follows: 

Zig et Zig et Zig, la Mort en cadence 
Frappant une tombe avec son talon, 

La Mort a minuit joue un air de danse 
Zig et Zig et Zig, sur son violon. 

Le vent d’Hiver souffle, et la nuit est sombre; 

Des gemissements sortent des tilleuls; 

Les squellettes blancs vont a travers Tombre, 

Courant et sautant sous leurs grands linceuls, 

Zig et Zig et Zig, chacun se tremousse. 

On emend claquer les os des danseurs. . . . 

Mais psit! tout a coup on quitte la ronde. 

On se pousse, on fuit, le coq a chante! . . . 

(Zig, zig, zig. Death is striking a tomb with his heel in cadence. Death is playing 
a dance tune on his violin at midnight. The winter wind blows, and the night is 
dark. From the linden-trees come moans. White skeletons move across the shadows, 
running and leaping in their shrouds. Zig, zig, zig, each one gives a tremor, and 
the dancers’ bones rattle. Hush! they suddenly leave off dancing, they jostle one 
another, they flee — ^the cock has crowed.) 

The poem ends mockingly with the words *'Vive la Mort et VEgalite ' — 
‘Long Live Death and Equality!” 
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In the Symphonic Poem, Death l>egins to tunc his i'uiaic after 
strikes on the harp. With the flute taking up a theme, the vs-eird t 
under way in a motttfenw/Jt modc^re dc I'tds'c. Death umecls a melnd 
mente), as the whirling grows in intensity and the wltiphone rattl 
The scarcely recognizable Dies Irae is brought in. The themes met 
pace quickens feverishly. The horns siuldenly announce ti.twn. 
crows via the oboe, and the gri-sly crew tlisbands tt* the v.inishing 
Death’s tune. 

When first heard in London, the Danse Macabre w.is greeted by 
as “one of the many signs of the intense and e<iarse realism that is 
into much of the musical comfxtsition — so-callct! cif the tlay. ’ 


Symphonic Poem, "La Jcunes.se cl’i lercule” ('* The 
of Hercules”), Op. 50 

The action tlepictcd in las Jeuncsse dllcrctde is summatiard in t 

The fable relates that Hercules tm his rntiatur ti|»i»u lilr h%ti rihitt 
before luin— that of pleasure aiul that <4 vuuir. !n'»riu4!4r !*.♦ ihr snli 
nymphs and bacchantes, the hcfc» cluHisrs tftr |uttr» ut and iunili 

end of which he catches a glimpse of die rrwatii iuunott 4 bty, iliiiHigh 
of the funeral pyre. 

Muted violins, against other strings and wtwnl winds, ilir 
poem. After a roll of kettledrums the first subfrit e» amiMinur*! hv ih 
followed by a developmcm scctkni fur strings, wthhI winds, aiul h% 
violins discourse a subsidiary theme, with wt«id wind snppiur. f* 
clarinet take up a second subject, fullowcil t>y the iiist vrulins, ibrn 
and the horn, softly. An allegro tiicmc fur lluir rnirrs over shiiiiiiirri 
and is taken u|) by the secoml violins, I’hr tir-'a »*nli|ri,i r* haik, nclih 
out and mounting to a powerful tutti. Wd^alwind^* h-np, and fi*it 
the second subject by way of contract, ami m the rnnnng il4*.h ilir I'n 
rises in full force, trium|ihantly. 



Pedro Sanjuan 

born: SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN, NOV. 15, 1886. 

This music, which blends an orgy of sonorities unth delirious frenzy, 
accomplishes what all great music does, that is, it satisfies the experts 
as much as it does the amateurs . — Andr^ Coeroy. 


Cuban Dance Suite, "'Liturgia Negra” 

The Liturgia Negra (Negro Liturgy)^ described in the score as an “A£ro- 
Cuban Suite/* is divided into five parts, of which the second, ‘‘Iniciacion/* 
represents a chant accompanying the medicine-man*s initiation ritual. The 
opening section of the entitled “Chango”-~is an invocation of the 

deity presiding at sessions of African rnagic and empowered to ban evil spirits. 
“Babaluay4'' the third part, invokes the god of resurrection and “the eternal 
fusion of spirit and matter.” The fourth section “Canto a Oggun” is a hymn 
to Oggun, the god of moonbeams, in which he is made a kindred spirit of 
Change) by the officiating sorcerer. “Comparsa Lucumi/’ the final section, 
represents “the parade of gay and noisy chieftains {lucumi^ in the streets of 
Flavana on Kings* Day in colonial times. 

Mr, Sanjuan explains the origin and ceremony of the Afro-Cuban rite in a 
prefatory note in the score: 

The slaves of the colonial period, who originally came from the west coast of 
Africa, continued to practice their ancient rites in Cuba, father transmitting them 
to son. h'vcn today all this is preserved with the same rigors as formerly, and 
althougli gay and noisy parades of revelers are no longer seen in the streets of 
Havana, as on the Kings* Day in the colonial period, one can still, though not 
without some dilHculty, be present at the festive rituals in certain districts where the 
real ‘X'abildos*’ of Afro-Cuban origin hold their meetings. The religious practices 
of the ‘‘initiated** arc countless, but practically all of them include the same ancestral | 

invocation to their deities, manifested in the form of ritual dances and magic tricks, ; 

a very complex and exotic cult. J 

During the Cabildo ceremonies the drumming grows in frenzied insistence. 

The “initiated,” maddened by the ceaseless throb of sacred drums, dances on ; 

feverishly, until, possessed of the **god,** he lapses into “a sort of epileptic fit’* 
to the accom|)animcnt of primitive chants. Mr. Sanjuan’s suite is built around ! 

some of the actual chants and rhythms employed in the initiation services, 
though as a whole the work is a reflection of the composer’s personal impres- 
sions, 1 
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; “It would be difficult to define the exact source and circumstanc 

’ ; ' give rise to these chants and rhythms/' Mr. Sanjuan writes. *' I he list 

iji ‘ imagine himself in any part or section of Buanalucoa or Regia in 

; always mindful, however, of the fact that this Uiurg$a Nrgru is not 

as a literal note-for-note reproduction ol the ritual music/* 

On the percussion side the score calls tor Caiban lympani (reseiiihli' 
claires, one larger than the other aiul producing harih indrlinitc mm 
Guiro, the Maracas, the Clave (consisting c»f two pieces of wimh!, or 
against the other), and the Cencerro (reseiiililing a cow tiell wit 
clapper and struck with a short metal rod). 

Mr. Sanjuan left his native Basque province early to siiitiv musk ir 
He was the pupil of Perez Casas atui Joaquin Itiriiia lielore he 
violinist in the Madrid Symphony Orchestra In P04 

conducting the Orquestra Sintonka ot Havatia; aiul as louinirr of 
Philharmonic helped to give vital impetus iti tntiskal activity in hi! 
country. His orchestral works inclmlc an (O'ernirr K/ tie 

piano concerto, and several tone {KHans» among them Almdm, lirsith 
number of songs and piano pieces. His won the 

Music Prize of Spain in I1te Atnerkau premiere «i| "tiiu iacidn** 
at a PhilharmoniC“Symphony concert in the IxwiHihu Siadiuiti, Ni 
on June 24, 1941. 
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Ernest Schelling 

born: belvidere, new jersey, july 26, 1876. died: new york city, dec. 8, 1939. 

The seeds he sowed tn awakening a love and understanding of great 
music tn the minds and hearts of thousands of our younger genera- 
tion will in time yield a rich harvests — Howard Barlow. 


''A Victory Ball’': Fantasy for Orchestra 

The poem o£ Alfred Noyes A Victory Ball was the inspiration for this com- 
position. Ernest Schelling had been a major in the United States troops during 
the First World War. He had seen service in France and later, as he explained: 

I had come back from Europe, still very much under the impression of the 
cataclysm, much troubled for the future, and was amazed to find that so few seemed 
to remember what the war had really meant with its sacrifice of life and youth. 
I wondered, when watching the seething mass of humanity at some cabaret, what 
our boys would think of it all, and I had a sinister vision. ... I came across Alfred 
Noyes's poem, while in this mood, and was impelled to use it as the basis of an 
orchestral fantasy. 

Alfred Noyes pulled no punches when he wrote lines like these: 

The cymbals crash and the dancers walk, 

With long black stockings and arms of chalk, 

Butterfly skirts and white breasts bare, 

And shadows of dead men watching ’em there. 

Shadows of dead men stand by the wall, 

Watching the fun of the Victory Ball. 

They do not reproach, because they know 
If they’re forgotten, it’s better so. 

Under the dancing feet are the graves 
Dazzled and motley, in long bright waves. 

Brushed by the palnvfronds, grapple and whirl 
Ox-eyed matron and slim white girl. . . . 

**What did you think we should find?” said a shade, 

*'Whcn the last shot echoed and .peace was made?” 

“Christ,” laughed the fleshless jaws of his friend, 

“I thought they’d be praying for worlds to mend.” 

“Pish,” said a statesman standing near, 

“I’m glad they can busy their thoughts elsewhere 1 
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We mustn’t reproach ’em. They’re young, you seef’ 

‘‘Ah,” said the dead men, ‘‘so were we!” 

Victory! Victory! On with the dance! 

Back to the jungle the new l>easts prance! 

God! How the dead men grin by the wall, 

Watching the fun at the Victory Bail. 

In describing his work, the compser wrote, have used mm Army 
calls— the ‘Call to Arms’ and ‘Charge,’ which oftiiiiiuidy uslirr in the 
Vision — and at the very end of the piece I have tisnl * I aps/ 1 he worl 
perfectly free fantasy, with, however, a certain atiMHiiit iif tlieiiiaiic de 
ment,” 

Music for the ballroom is heard at the ^ginning of itie piece, a pfc 
hints of the foxtrot, and the tango. This is folhiwed by ca,lli 

the music evokes a vision of the hosts of war. Ihe brasses sticlileiily intoi 
Dies Irae. With that the dance begins again. It is a wait/, which icioii 
way to the tempo of marching feet, as the Scotch pipers irrail over the ' 
proceedings. There is a resounding climax anti, as the snliHitiei«**l 

Ernest Schelling, distinguished pianist, pdagogiie, Irttiirer, and com 
began the study of music with his father. Dr. bVlix Silirllnig. He mac 
debut in Philadelphia at the age of five, ant! at rntir he tiecainc a iiiid< 
the Paris Conservatory. He achieved fame as a chib! reiiiabsi, making si 
tours of Europe. In later years he cirdetl the giuir many iiiitrs in his cc 
travels. In New York City he is rcmcmt>ereil n«a «nilv for his eminer 
pianist and composer, but also as the feumder of the P!tdh4rintink*'Syrnj 
Society’s Young People’s Concerts, which he comtiicirtl until Im death. 

Schclling’s A Victory Ball is inscrilicil **lo the Memnrv of an Am« 
Soldier.” The composition has Iwn perbirmed fret.jtJr*rifly bv the k 
orchestras in this country and abread. It may not Ir generally knowr 
Schelling arranged it for the band of the kite |ohn Pliili|.i Soma, who f 
it some 300 times. 





Arnold Schdnberg 

born: VIENNA, SEPT. I3, 1 874, NOW LIVING NEAR LOS ANGELES. 
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It IS possible’, of course, that Schdnberg is another Cezanne, an artist 
misuneie’rstood and despised during his lifetime, only to be canonized 
after his death. But at present it would seem that his influence, not 
hts woi\, IS to cast the longer shadow . — Richard Anthony Leonard. 


'*Verklartc Nacht” ("Transfigured Night”), Op. 4 (Ar- 
ranged for String Orchestra) 

Ti IE PRESENT composition wUsS written originally for a string sextet. How- 
ever, the composer, aware of the work’s rather wide scope, added a double-bass 
[Kirt to it, besides making some revisions for the sake of orchestral balance and 
unity. In this form it has been frequently performed by orchestras. 

Verl{lurtc Nacht was written in 1899, when Schonberg was a mere twenty- 
five, and a pupil of Alexander von Zemlinsky. In all, it took the young 
Scluinberg three weeks to create this music, which is today the most often 
played of his works. It wtis born in a definitely prcatonal period in the com- 
poser’s life and during a time when the Wagnerian influence' — emotionalism, 
chromatics, and the rest of the magic-— was at its strongest. 

llic inspiration for Vcr/{larte Nacht came from Richard Dchmers poem 
]Vcil> and die IVclt, a fragment of which is printed on the flyleaf of the score. 
Henry Krchbiel tlius paraphrased that excerpt: 

l\vo mortals walk through a cold, barren grove. l*hc moon sails over the tall 
oaks, which send their scrawny branches up through the unclouded moonlight. 
A woman speaks. She confesses a sin to the man at her side: she is with child, and 
he is not its father. She had lost belief in happiness, and, longing for life’s fullness, 
lor motluTluKHl and mother’s duty, she had surrendered herself, shuddering, to the 
embraces of a man slic knew not. She had thought liersclf blessed, but now life had 
avenged itself upon her, l)y giving her the love of him she walked with. She staggers 
onward, gazing witli lack-luster eye at the moon which follows her. A man speaks. 
Let her not l)ur(len licr soul with thoughts of guilt. See, the moon’s sheen enwraps 
the universe, dogeihcr they arc driving over chill waters, but a flame from each 
warms tlie other. It, too, will transfigure the little stranger, and she will bear the 
child to liim. h’of she has inspired the brilliant glow within him and made him too 
a cliild. lliey sink into each other’s arms. Their breaths meet in kisses in tlie air. 
1 wo mortals waiulcr tlirougli the wondrous moonlight. 
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Philip Hale, remarking on this composition, once wrote: 

Schonberg’s music, to be enjoyed, does not need either the original verse or the 
paraphrase. Indeed, it would be better if the argument were not printed for the 
concertgoer. As it is, he may be too anxious to discover the emancipated woman and 
the good, easy-going, complaisant man in the music, and be oblivious of the strains 
of beauty and passion. For this music, on the whole prolix, has beautiful and 
passionate pages of compelling eloquence. Other pages are a sandy, dreary waste. 
The impression would be still stronger, the music still more significant, if the com- 
position were much shorter. Whether the music itself gains by the revision and 
enlargement is a question that admits of discussion. 

That particular question, insofar as Egon Wellesz, Schonberg’s biographer, 
is concerned, is closed, to judge from the following declaration: 

As might be expected, the setting of a program to music, and especially in a 
youthful work full of the zest of life, has made the music of Ver\ldrte Nacht some- 
thing unusually dramatic; so much so that one could wish in many places for 
greater fulness and strength of tone. Hence, when this work is played in large halls 
it is a good idea to increase the number of performers. This certainly reduces the 
intimate effect of certain passages, but, on the other hand, it gives to the whole a 
far greater intensity, bringing out more clearly the flight and elan of the composition. 

Ver\rdrU Nacht consists of five sections. The second refers to the “passion- 
ate plaint of the woman, the fourth the sustained answer of the man.” The 
first, third, and fifth sections are of “more epic nature and so portray the 
deep feelings of the people wandering about in the cold, moonlit night. 

The listener, of course, will either consider this as abstract music or attempt 
to trace in its measures the progress and implications of the poem’s “argu- 
ment.” He is welcome to whichever choice he makes, Dehmel, Schonberg, 
Krehbiel, Hale, Wellecz having made theirs. 

B.» C* B. 

^"Theme and Variations for Orchestra/^ in G minor. 
Op. 43B 

Composed in October, 1943, this work was first scored for band. Schonberg 
intended it primarily for school use and gave it the opus number 43A. Later, 
on a suggestion of his friend the late Carl Engel, he rescored it for symphony 
orchestra. The new opus number was 43B. In this version the composition was 
premiered by the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Oct. 20, 1944. 

First among the score’s surprising features is the use of a key signature. 
The tonality of G minor is fixed and definite. With Arnold Schonberg this 
is real news. Key signatures have been so rare in the output of this “atonal” 
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innovator that, except for the G major Suite of 1934, the student must search 
back to 1907 for another — the F sharp minor of the String Quartet. 

A partial explanation has been given for Schonberg’s two lapses from 
atonality. John N, Burk, in his Boston Symphony program note, suggests 
that the G major Suite of 1934 was designed for “amateur uses,” basing his 
theory on Schonberg’s own reference to it as a “school suite.” This also applies 
to the Theme and Variations, written first as “Variations for Band,” with 
students in mind. The composer evidently realized that youngsters uninitiated 
in the mysteries of his twelve-tone system, might perform the music. So, the 
surmise that Schonberg had given up the twelve-tone technic and “returned 
remorsefully to normal composing” was perhaps wishful thinking. 

Largely because of the use of orthodox tonality. Theme and Variations is 
relatively simple beside other works of Schonberg. Yet there is rich polyphony 
throughout, and the finale is an elaborately worked out contrapuntal web. 
A lyric and introspective mood marks some of the variations. The theme 
itself, of rather bold march character, is given out by the winds, thus retaining 
the decided band flavor of the original. Mr. Burk has quoted the composer’s 
own statement regarding the variations: 

In general, the variations proceed in the traditional manner, using motival and 
harmonic features of the theme, thus producing new themes of contrasting character 
and mood. In the first two variations the tempo increases considerably. Variation III 
is an adagio of a more songful character. Variation IV is a stylized waltz. Varia- 
tion V, molto moderate cantabile, is a canon in inversion. Variation VI is very fast 
(alia breve) and violent in character, while the texture is contrapuntal. Variation VII 
approaches the style of a chorale prelude. The finale, as usual in classical music, 
adds a number of ideas, which vary only part of the theme. The treatment is mostly 
contrapuntal, and the aim towards a final climax is predominant. 

The sections are marked as follows: Theme, Poco allegro; Variation I, 
Poco allegro; Variation II, Allegro molto; Variation III, Poco adagio; Vari- 
ation IV, Tempo di valse; Variation V, Molto moderate cantabile; Variation 
VI, Allegro; Variation VII, Moderate; Finale, Moderate. The scoring calls 
for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, 
two bassoons, contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, two trombones, 
tuba, tympani, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, snare drum, glockenspiel, tam- 
bourine, xylophone, gong, chimes, and strings. 

To return to the question of atonality in Schonberg’s music: it is curious 
that, though the composer abandoned tonality in 1907 and shortly began 
experimenting in the twelve-tone scale, he has never himself spoken of his 
music as atonal. He has even denied that any of his compositions is “at 
variance with the principles taught by the old masters.” He does not con- 
sider his twelve-tone scale as a credo, merely as a technic. Thus, the occasional 
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switch to another technic or kliom is natural mu the priiicipir fliat tlieoaai 
and purpose of a composition dictate its langiiagr. Mr. Svtitiiibrrg Im j 
that the particular things he had to say coidd he saunir^i in Im fifche-t 
scale. But he disavows any predetermined ihcoiy He 

If the composer docs not write from the lieart, hr ^mi| 4 y tMtinm prmlita g 
music, I iiave never had a thet>ry in ttiy lite. I grt a iium. .il fV4' 4 i'ltitijmiiij 
I try to develop a certain logical aiul heaitliUil amcrpiuin, 4ii4 I 11 y in 
in a type of music which exiules from me iianiralty and itirciiahty, t tin fi§| ^ 
sdously create a tonal or a pdytonal or a |Hr!ypbiiat iiniv,. . I wnir wtui I fet 
my heart — and what finally comes on p,i|»cf is \%diai iliioiigti rvcfy i 

of my Imly, It is for this reason I c;um«»t tell aiiytmr wtial ifir ^lyle of my 1 
com|K>sition will be. For its style will be whale vrr I iVrl when I drvrlep i 
elaborate my ideas. 




Franz Schubert 

born: lichtenthal, suburb of Vienna, jan. 31, 1797. died: Vienna, nov. 19, 1828 
My music is the production of my genius and my misery. — Schubert. 


Symphony No. 2 in B flat major 

I. Largo; Allegro vivace. 11. Andante. HI. Menuetto: Allegro vivace. 

IV, Presto vivace. 

It has been said of I'ranz Schubert that he has no superior and few equals 
in the spontaneity of melodic invention. Lacking the thorough training of 
the cultured composer, he could, nevertheless, envision whole worlds of 
song, according to the dictates of a very individual urge to express himself. 
The influence of Mozart and Beethoven is strongly marked in many of his 
works, an influence that he did not try to escape, by the way. Philip Hale 
once emphasized the peculiarly personal quality of Schubert’s gifts. He said, 
*‘His voice was his own; his melody was unmistakable, and as the boy devel- 
oped and wrote, not merely because he wished to write, but because for him 
there were no other ways of exfiression, his harmonic schemes, his surpassing 
merits, his weaknesses, his failures, were equally individual.” This Symphony 
w;is begun when Schubert was not yet eighteen, on Dec. 10, 1814, and finished 
on Mar. 24, the following year, seven weeks after his eighteenth birthday. 

An introduction of ten measures (Largo 4/4) ushers in the first movement 
proper (Allegro vivace, flat major, 2/2). The development is of no great 
consetpience and, after some experimental touches here and there, a second 
idea is presented and the movement is then taken up with repetitions of 
thematic matters, more development, and so on. 

The second movement is an Andante in E flat, 2/4 (theme and variations). 
The variations have a Mozartean flavor, and they are well balanced and 
agreeable. 

Tlic Menuetto (Allegro vivace, in C minor, 3/4) is likewise charming and 
well constructed. 

'fhe finale (Presto vivace, B flat, 2/4) is perhaps the most interestingly 
made of the four movements. The initial measure of the first theme of this 
section is later given a development of excellent effect. Also worthy of mention 
is the fact thtu the second theme in E flat appears at the end in O minor, 
showing that even early in his career Schubert liked to depart from classical 
restraints. 


R. C. B. 
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Symphony in C minor, No. 4 (” I r.igic ’) 




L Atliigio nu>ko; Allcn^io vivai^'. Ik Aiv4aiitc. MI, Mriuinici: 
vivace. I\'. I’iiudc: Allcpo, 


By the time Schubert was niutimi years «*ht hr hai! alir.ulv ct^mpsedfo' 
symphunics. His first, I) Maitir, was .MiupharJ m HH; ihr smiii4 | j 
majur, in IHHMHly; his thuil, H Man’t. tH- aiul ihr pir^rni weirk , 
Apr. 27, 1816. The Tm^k S\mpmm%, it W4-> t4r,fivr4 bv llniry Eilwi 
Rrchbicl, had rcniainctl uiipiibhshah '‘as a w1u»|t. Imi sisiv nghi |‘Ciirs. 
1870 die Andante was givrti separate |nib!na.tiMU and in tiic same yean 
puldishcd alsu a lAurdiaiul ptatu* vcrsnai mI ihr riimr '4iinib.iiiy. In g 
however, Breitkopf atul IlaricTs i.Anipletc ^4 .Sv hiibrdi wa 

brtmglit forward the full siane. 

The title of the wtirk, has pt»srd a piMldnn fur ,i 


of years. Sir Hcta’gc Clmve inuld Ini?! tn» ir.ivai i 
hazarding a guess that Schul’cit p^»vrt^v tii-n 
Percy Ckictscimis, on die oihrr hand. ir!U di.n Uir 


>1 siu !i a 
i*mi die 
Oflr IS 


drscrijXi 

iiwfiraiM 


inaccurate, ptaiipuus, aiu! a hit pirirniiMii-.. I-Mr ».a asn-'^.r-ru vinrnnrn ^ 

knows what tragfily sigmtlrs- ■■ af Iraa sdiohro u.'-a, h.ivr, hn i.pme|iikiii 
it upon vvtut hr has trad or (icaol, fun fna no^>ri !?- h-i-i //;/ ami kii« 

dhercl’orr, thrtr is to hr Imind in thr* Sun|di>>sn.' iu« a yriirial, arlllkil 

cnipfiasizrd ilratnatic strain \tn thr tua and laa iair.csuni! -a and i f 

pathetic touches, hut no g^'tnunr iray,u' ontlHimf^. 

Another oliservrr, Ilcrrnaim (nalujrr, sjsn in ius jnri.4'. r thr Eiiknh 
edition of the score that rlinr was sonir ir 4 s*ai ha the tolr. "Afirr the fi 
three joyful syrnphoiurs,’* hr opuir*, '^ihr s^prnuig tih*%rinrnt nf ihr fcim 
breathes a spirit of sorrow- and rrsignan^ai, slnaudi [lie aohmo, | n not k 
maintained/' 

The score of f!ie bourth hyrnpfitaiy !'>n itno--., iwn ob^ei, i: 
clarinets, two hasso4-»ns, two hoins, ?%vo IrHirdniini, aiid sirin 

The first inovcrneiu opens wnh a sbsv snn^>du.M--n, l.nuole-d by a iimwtt 
fortissimo for full orihrsna. The lira, vc/nri r.-c-! onh a plaiiiirve iwk 
and, after a while, the clurl si,i|j|ri-f oi d^r nr-cirniric r* pl.r#rd sntily by i 
strings. A srcorul sitbjrit is lakni up h%' thr nouyi in i!i.r kry uf A f 
instead of the CKpcied Is flai, sviih ihr ir.''.i|uiu*.ci.in faking *aif|-ifwiii| 

in G mitmr, rather dum in the doiiniianr A .-An cn c! niAp^i i.dbwu 

The scamd riKivernenr is in soiiatma .* uirlndy im\ 

strings, which are joined in !ur by an oh*.ar, All r pli-sr ! d-hr and phi 
sirno. A contrasling sn|ucntr, of agitated 4iar-i,-*rj, m |ii\uip'*.->'.<rd I 

tramiuil music, with the latter liiialU |»frs4ilnu,;. 
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The third movement is more of a Beethovenish scherzo than a Menuetto, 
its title. There is some very interesting chromatic writing in it, and a trio is 
especially effective. 

The sonata-form final movement boasts a particularly beautiful second sub- 
ject and the astonishingly pat handling of the orchestra by a nineteen-year-old. 
A long coda in C major concludes the Symphony. 

Again with respect to this Symphony Grove has said that in the Andante 
and the Finale “we have exceedingly happy examples, in which, without 
absolutely breaking away from the old world, Schubert revealed an amount 
of original feeling and an extraordinary beauty of treatment which already 
stamp him as a great orchestral composer.” 

Speaking of the early symphonies, Grove continues: 

But whether always original or not in their subjects, no one can listen to these 
first six symphonies without being impressed with their individuality. Single phrases 
may remind us of other composers, the treatment may often be traditional, but there 
is a fluency and continuity, a happy cheerfulness, an earnestness and want of 
triviality, and an absence of labor, which proclaim a new composer. The writer is 
evidently writing because what he has to say must come out, even though he may 
occasionally couch it in the phrases of his predecessors. 

Beauty and profusion of melody reign throughout. The tone is often plaintive, 
but never obscure, and there is always the irrepressible gaiety of youth and of 
Schubert’s own Viennese nature, ready and willing to burst forth. 

R. c. B. 

Symphony in B flat major, No. 5 

I. Allegro. 11. Andante con molto. IIT. Menuetto: Allegro molto; Trio. 

IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 

It took Schubert four weeks to compose this Symphony, which was com- 
pleted by Oct. 3, 1816. It was first performed at a semiprivate session in the 
same year. It is generally supposed that the Symphony, together with the 
Third in D major, the Fourth {Tragic) in C minor, and the Little Symphony 
in C major, was written for a small orchestra — which had grown up from a 
string quartet that used to perform at the house of Schubert phe. The work 
is also known as the “symphony without trumpets and drums.” 

The score of the present Symphony was believed lost for a great number 
of years. George Grove and Arthur Sullivan came upon the orchestral parts, 
which were in the possession of Johann Herbeck in Vienna, in 1867. Herbeck, 
by the way, had discovered the Unfinished among some musty old papers in 
the house of Anselm Huttenbrenner two years previously. In any case, the 
score of the Fifth was eventually found at the Royal Library of Berlin. A 
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four-hand piano version was published in 1872 and the complete score in 1882. 

Perhaps, it’s to be expected that the composer’s early essays in the symphonic 
form should have been influenced by a galaxy of celebrities, including Mozart. 
Haydn, Beethoven, Weber and even Rossini. (One might play a neat little 
game of tracing interinfluences among these, too.) And it is not altogether in 
matters of construction and development that this holds true. Parenthetically, 
there is a bit of melody in the first movement of Schubert’s Second that flirts 
outrageously with Beethoven, and another bit in the following Andante that 
pays slavish homage to Mozart. However, we should be doing an injustice 
to Schubert were we to assume that anything but pure coincidence had to do 
with the similarity. He was, in fact, melodically too prolific to be bothered 
with borrowing. 

It is common knowledge, by now, that Schubert’s symphonies of this par- 
ticular period are decent models of form. The B Flat is devoid of long 
developments, rather giving the impression that its composer, as Donald 
Tovey says, “relished the prospect of having nothing to do but recapitulate.” 

Tovey flays those authorities who charge Schubert’s “later defects to his 
lack of sound early training.” And he declares further, “Schubert’s early forms 
are stiff. And, as the upholders of musical orthodoxy were in the ’eighties 
(and are still) painfully puzzled by any forms that were not stiff, they were 
in no position to criticize Schubert’s early education or its early and later 
results.” 

As for Schubert’s “later defects,” he suggests they weren’t so much that as 
attempts at new forms, all of which makes, apparently, a pretty strong case 
against the musical pontiffs. 

Be that as it may, the Symphony has known its share of neglect. The first 
performance in this country was apparently given it by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of George Henschel, in Boston, on Feb. 10, 
1883. It was played in New York by Sam Franko and the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Feb. 4, 1902. Henry E. Krehbiel’s program notes informed 
all and sundry that he had not been able to find any record of previous pen 
formance in New York, singular or plural. The Symphony was first played 
under the auspices of the Symphony Society of New York on Nov. 3, 1927, 
with Fritz Busch conducting, and the Philharmonic-Symphony Society’s 
initial experience with it came under the guest-directorship of Georges Enesco 
on Jan. 20, 1928. 

The first movement (Allegro, B flat major, 4/4) opens with four enchant- 
ing measures for wood winds and violins, after which the playful first theme 
enters pianissimo in the strings, the lower strings answering the higher. After 
due working over of this theme the strings give out the second, and even more 
Mozartean, theme piano. The development section is short, followed by the 
unorthodox beginning of the recapitulation in E flat. 
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The second movement (Andante con moto, E flat major, 6/8) has the 
melodic and harmonic richness o£ a Schubert Lied. The chief subject, given 
out soltly at tlic beginning by the strings, is, however, tinctured with Mozart, 
as a comparison with the rondo of his F major Sonata for Violin (K. 377) 
will prove. The movement is in sonatina form, without a development section. 

The third movement (Allegro molto, G minor, 3/4), though marked 
Menuetto by Scluibert, is really a scherzo because of the tempo. In spite of 
important diflerences, it inevitably recalls the minuet of Mozart’s G minor 
Sym{)hony. Tlic IVio in G major has been called by Tovey a regular rustic 
dance, witli more than a suspicion of a drone bass. In the first part of the 
Trio the liearer can detect a resemblance to the popular song “Ach, du lieber 
Augustin,” and in the second part, to the song generally known as “Schubert’s 
Serenade.” 

In sonata ftn'in tlie h'inalc (Allegro vivace, B flat major, 2/4) runs a blithe 
early-Scluihertian course, [)tmciuated by episodes of deeper significance. The 
tw() principal tlicrnes, the first wholly frolicsome, the second tinged with wist- 
fulness, botli given to tlie strings piano, are deliciously Mozartean. A codetta 
in trijflets, which rounds oil the exposition, concludes the symphony in a 
rush merriment. 

llie wta’k is scored for one flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, and 
two strinus. 

^ r. R. 


Symphony in C major, No. 7 

I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. IT. Andante con rnolto. III. Scherzo: 

Allegro vivace; 'IVio. IV^ I'iaalc: Allegro vivace. 

riiot.aai KoT |icrfornicd till after Schubert’s death, the C major Symphony 
was completed in March, hS2H, according to an inscription on the manuscript. 
It would thus sertn tliat Schubert never Iteard a note of tlie Symphony, except 
on his own piaiu) while composing it. However, it is generally believed that 
Sclufliert was present wliilc the work was in rehearsal at the hall of the 
Musikvcrciti cjf Vienna. After making corrections, Schubert supposedly sent 
tlie society die score, at its rctiucst. Afiparcntly the men had (lifliculty with 
tile lengtliy work. On tlie composer’s advice, it was withdrawn, and his earlier 
C! major Sympluuiy, written in 1H17, substituted. When submitting the score 
to rlic Miisikvcrcln, Scluibert remarked tliat he was through with song writing 
and now planned to ‘Vonfme himself to ojicra and symphony. 

A month after Schubert’s death the Viennese CJcscllschaft dcr Musikfreunde 
jicrfortned a major Symjihony” by Schubert in the Redoutensaal, rejieaiing 
the work the following Mar. 12, While most biographers and annotators 
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assume the symphony to iuive. l)cea die cadier ciiic in ili*ii kry, one mtm- 
hold out for the later sympiiony. 

In any case, the secure gathered dust fi-ir tni vrais amid a pilr of imniiKiipi 
in the psscssioii of Schulierts brother EViihiiaiui. 'khni onr day 
Schumann paid the brother a visit in \ iriiiia, !n a leiici ui i.hc Ixipiig 
lishers, Brciiktipf and Ilarteh Schumatm ilrunbcs bVtdinaiid Sviiitbrt is‘'i 
{X>or schoolmaster, entirely %virhimt mraiis.;’ I'iinr^ 1%'rre riglii ehiklreii ^ 
support, and all that remainctl as a Irgaev *»f the gtlfrd. h‘raii/ itiii 
of musty manuscripts. Rummaging ihroygti S.hmiiaiin "ilmaiverccf 
great C major Symphony atui prompilv aiuiMUiikCil hr** imd in the I^ipig 
house. So warmly was the Wi»rk rca»mmriii!rd bv him i\iM Mriiilrls^yiiliti m 
persuaded to conduct wliat is widely accrpird as jaenurrr at a C knvaiicitiiii 
concert in Leipzig on Mar. 21 , 

Though himself in dire straits at the tiinr, S. luiiaatiii m*rd all hii po«fs 
of {X^rsuasion to get Schulrrr’s ureily Imalirr a liaud-.Mmr iLr ilir jircciw 
hoard of manuscript. Sclmmauu’s devoiiou ihr uinn^ay of Schiikri g 
further shown in a Ittile episiHle aamri icd wifli !ir* vt-a! lu ilir gravest 
ikethoven and SchulK'rt. Near the luuilnttuir i,avri giave lie fimy, 

a steel pen. Stirred by romantic asHMCiatiua-*, hr tirj-.nird ii, With ii lie com* 
{x>scd his B flat nuijtx Sympfitiuy. And wnh i? hr p.-nurJ. thr ih4|nMf!ic review 
of the Schubert C major, folluwmg ihr Lnp.^^g pr.an:r;r, In ilwf review re- 
apjxairs the famous reference u* the \vurk’’'» ’1ir,.4\fnU " Irngth, wiiliiiiii, wtiki 
no account of the Symphony is com|4ric. Sdunmum svoar: 

In Schuberds sym|4wny,. in thr irani|urrnn lil'r tlierrm re* 

fleeted, I sec Vienna nuxe clrurty mirmrrd than . 4 ii»! tjuJ-i -a 4 nd nitxr jx^rfcctlf 
than Ixjfarc why such works are native m ihr aiMiiud mr. I wilt mt tifto 

extol and interpret the symphony; mrn in thr dalnrni of hir lake 

dif’Tcrent views of the iin|xev*icins they derive f’loin ,mmu: and llic ytailknf 

eighteen often discovers in a symphony ihr niui ut %mnr wi^ld uadr rvriii, where tk 
mature man sees hut a lixal matter, whetr4S ihr I141 irver lhiiU|lil 

either the one or the other, and has tnercb^ I'stanrd |**o|i toan Ins hrafi llic vcf|to 
music he could give. 

But grant tliat vve believe liiai its otiirr wp?hl, it^Uv bna lotma'inw dark, »f 
api'Kal deeply to the innawt heart of the |3ficf 4:rd onmuasi. and that more tto 
merely lovely melody, sonieihing akwe and ltry**iid atid n-^v, m ilirsr 

have been portrayed a humlred times in mum, hrv m dm lynipteiif- 

nay, more, that wc arc liy the mtisic tfansjimird 1*1 4 wlirfr wr carl fttvcf 

remember to have licen l>rfore"--to expoence all ilui ivr mtoi Irafrii ut 
such as this. 

Here wc have, besides masterly fiower over the ir.-hm^ altfirv iif 

tion, life in all its plsases, color in exc|ytsite giadain^ui, ftir mmnimt acciiracf 
fitness of expression, and, ficriitcating the whok work. 4 \mtii »4' i4»fiwiicr iixhii 
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we recognize in other works of Franz Schubert. And this heavenly, long-drawn-out 
symphony is like some thick romance of Jean Paul’s in four volumes, which can 
never end — and, indeed, for the very best reasons, in order that it may draw along 
the reader with it up to the last moment. How refreshing this feeling of satisfaction 
of being deceived by the large wealth of melody, whereas with other composers one 
always fears the end, and feels often saddened by the feeble conclusion! 

Schubert’s easy and brilliant mastery over the resources of an orchestra would be 
unintelligible, if one did not know that six other symphonies had preceded his last 
effort, and that he wrote it in the full maturity of his powers. Those gifts must be 
pronounced extraordinary in a man who, having during his lifetime heard so little 
of his own instrumental works, succeeded in so masterly a handling of the general 
body of instruments which converse with one another like human voices and chorus. 

The Andante introduction (C major, 4/4) of the first movement opens with 
a nobly tender theme announced by the horns in unison and destined to play 
an important part in the Allegro section. Later the wood winds take it up, and 
cellos and violas continue it. There is a resounding crescendo, and the main 
theme of the movement, a kind of hunting motive, is given out in sturdy 
rhythm by the strings (Allegro ma non troppo, C major, 2/2). A second theme 
of contrastingly idyllic mood soon enters by way of oboes and bassoons in 
thirds, with string support. Wood winds join in, and the whole orchestra 
reaches a stirring fortissimo. During the development the trumpets, in unison, 
solemnly recall part of the opening horn theme, while the rest of the orchestra 
discourses fragments of the second theme. An elaborate working out of this 
material follows, the themes are brought back, and the horn theme of the intro- 
duction returns with redoubled vigor, given out first by wind instruments, then 
by the strings. 

The second movement (Andante con moto, A minor, 2/2) is constructed on 
two subjects. The first, a plaintive, haunting melody chanted by the oboe to 
string accompaniment, suggests a gypsy tune. The second subject appears 
pianissimo in the violins, closing with a beautiful horn passage. ‘‘All is hushed,” 
said Schumann, “as if a celestial host were moving about the orchestra.” With 
the return of the first theme in the oboe, there enters a famous passage for solo 
cello, in tender vein. After the second theme is freshly treated, the horn passage 
is repeated and the movement trails off with the main march theme. 

The Scherzo movement (Allegro vivace, C major, 4/4) has been called a 
game of “hide-and-seek of two rhythms through the orchestra: six headlong 
eighths and three headlong fourths.” Exuberant humor and wistful romance 
combine in this movement. The strings in octaves announce the subject. Phrases 
are added by wood winds and horns. A lighter theme for strings is brought in, 
with bassoons and clarinets accompanying. The Trio (A major), in sharp con- 
trast with the rollicking rhythms of the main section, is “the perfect romantic 
song,” typically Schubertian in its inimitable tenderness. It is introduced by 
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horns and clarinets. ^^Expressively pliycd/* %vnnc iutinMimdsnuir 
Trio miglit easily draw tears/' 

The brilliant Idnalc (Allcgrtt vivace) has brni coinpafr*! 10 a varieiy of 
exciting plienoiiiena. Tlie oivihica! lliarfuii’s ndr in ilir syti rliarbt m 
supposctlly pictiiretl tltcrc. One cnmincniaiMr hkrnril the in«*vrfnrtit to ||c 
approach of the Stone Oucst in Mo/.aft's ih^n Odirrs have called | 

an “orgy”' and “ferincnl” of giant ihythins. "‘A i.rriiginuus whirl ol aspiraiioRj*’ 
was one critic's phrase for it. AniJthrr virwrd it as l^rlongit^g “in ilie 
of tlic gods,” I'clix Weingartner coiileswi! iliat ilir ininw prodiicei! on 
effect as of flight through a bright ether.” 

An itnj>ctuous, headlong tlrivr, sharpnird hv a bltiiii itintiir of fniir tlrtt® 
heats heard earlier in the Svtnphonv, iharaiinacr-. thr nuA'rmrttt, Evcrfili^ 
is swept forward on a heaving surge *»! divdinn in*.uiiuiig \iradity in Se| 
strength. Accortling iti Ralph Hate^n 

It is as if we were iH.irne up im that |ni!-atiii^: M^nn mi invtlon, tlir iwl 
and out: from its liniits ewer tlir void piiurv «»l unn.rr..il a-, il wr WirWife 

circling of worUls aiu! the i4W\ thrv luasurr'a. A>:4ri .nul %%r atr liffrtl will 

sucli r:a-it«‘iurnt tliat we do not ittaur ti t% ihr mr.in. i.! iHtiahiy wlikllii 

being used. Ilir pralmg joy tif the wood umd^ 4H-t r^.r v lligfil oi| 

serves to cxliilarate us niorr. 

llic great C tnajor Symphony was ihr uoiL *4 a nooi living ni ah|n:t [wer^ 
and rccnrritig pain. Its sweep and gtaudrtn Moitora iinnHallv wnti the bletl 
struggle tif Schubert's last months, Pnblisiirt •/ pn- vs svne inlrailoiisly bf, 
idans to escape Xdenna's siillmg sunnnrr wnr do'*»pprd b-r. 4usr *4 «if fiia4 
lie Worked Icvcrisldy. I‘atigue and tirspau non-.tsrd. I Iw tiiMuiiting glimia ii 
mirrored in his IVinirnrhr rvilc o! songs, llwn ihr dic/v sprtK and grnwifi| 
illness, Innally iy[»lms. **! am til,” hr wntr'. lu-i tumd N- hoitri ; ''hir rlevriiclifi 
I have eaten nothing and dttmk nothing, I wamtrr wr4nly and wnblib frora 
chair to bed atul batk agaiti.” Hr asks Si!o>l*rf lu Iravr lit well If 

f. I'cnimore Coo|:icr “with fnau von ikignrr a* thr i:uifrr hv.nsr/* for tihlifcilte 
b'erdinand to pick up U^t Inin, I'lir kifrr j-, d4*rd N»:.v, |/, Srerii iliyHiier 
{'Van/. Sciutiicrt was dcatk In his tiiiat agonv }ir r* ir|«»rw4 tM luvr crirrloiit: 
“It is not Ikcihoven who lies here''* Hr w.is bunvd^ hrsidr d-ir ruasier. 
His eartldy possessions were a^srssr*! at fiEs dorr gnkha M tiw vrarsbieri 
single letter -of Schulrrth br«4ight 1,4‘k ^.44 iinnks at an aUvUMii. Wtm wottM 
dare pnt a puce on t!te Cl rnajor Svrnpliony ^ 
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Symphony in B minor, No, 8 ("'Unfinished”) 

I. Allegro inoderato. IL Andante con moto. 

ScruTBERT WROTE thc following words to the Musikverein of Graz, in Styria, an 
organization which had deemed fit to bestow an honorary membership upon 
him. “In order to express my liveliest thanks in music, I will make so bold as 
to present your honored Society at the earliest date with the score of one of my 
symphonies.’’ He set to work on the Symphony in 1822. After completing two 
movements and some measures of a third, he gave it to Anselm Huttenbrenner, 
president of the Society, for delivery to thc Musikverein. Anselm, a friend of 
the composer’s, who had been a hearty spreader of the Schubertian gospel, never 
delivered it. 1 lie manuscript took on the dust of years among other yellowing 
papers, and had it not been for a chance cpiery by Johann Herbeck, conductor 
of the concerts of thc Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, it might never 
have been restored to the world. 

Herbeck visited (iraz, in May, 1865, escorting his sister-in-law, ostensibly, to 
a health rCvSort. He had earlier been apjn'ised by Joseph Huttenbrenner of a 
Schubert Symphony in B minor, which was in thc possession of his brother 
Anselm. Joseph’s iitformation about the work had issued quite casually, almost 
at the same time as lie suggested that Herbeck play one of Anselm’s composi- 
tions at a Musikfreunde concert. Obviously, Herbeck was not passing through 
Graz for his sister-in-law’s health. He wished to speak to Anselm about that 
Symphony. He wanted it, because it had been highly recommended to him by 
Joseph, and he was even willing to play some number of Anselm’s as a bribe. 

He was having breakfast at an inn at Ober-Andritz, one eventful morning, 
pondering on the various problems facing him. He looked up suddenly and 
saw Anselm himself entering the room. I'ollowing thc usual amenities, the 
conductor worked up the courage to ask, tactfully, for a work of liis. Anselm 
became most cordial. He invited Herlieck to his house, whither they soon 
repaired. There, in a study literally crammed with yellowing manuscripts, 
Anselm discussed this and that composition of his. He took out several un- 
published ones, {)oiniing out their various merits, no doubt. I3ut still no mention 
of Schubert. 

After playing the game a bit with his host, selecting one of the latter’s 
overtures for possil)lc performance, Herbeck gently, very gently, remarked that 
he would be glad to look at some unproduced creation of Schii})ert’s, if such 
there were in Itis possession- Anselm, in thc full flush of victory, with an over- 
ture in line for a premiere, pulled out a drawer and took out an armful of scores. 
One of them carried tlic inscription in Schubert’s own hand, ‘‘Symphonic in 
ii moll” Herbeck looked it over without undue show of excitement. He finally 
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said that it would do, offering to have it copied at his own expense. But Anseln 
could afford, now, to be magnanimous, so he told his guest that he might takt 
it away with him. 

In Vienna, on Dec. 17, 1865, the Unfinished Symphony had its first per- 
formance. In the same program appeared an Overture in C minor by one 
Anselm Huttenbrenner. Also noteworthy was the fact that Herbeck had 
"‘completed” the Unfinished by augmenting its two movements with the Finale 
from Schubert’s Third, a Presto vivace in the key of D major. 

The theories and ^hypotheses advanced for Schubert’s unfinishing of the 
Unfinished, so to speak, have been legion. The fancies of certain watchers of 
the musical skies have known no bounds. Without any basis in fact, one of these 
offered the idea that Schubert wrote his work as a “tribute to the Glory of the 
Incomplete.” How wrong this peremptory summation is may be proved by the 
fact that Schubert not only sketched portions of a third movement, but he also 
orchestrated some nine measures of it! Incidentally, we have the widely diverg- 
ing opinions of two eminent authorities on the quality of the fragmentary third 
movement. Tovey remarks that the first subject will please anyone who knows 
a good theme when he sees it. Philip Hale, however, has this to say: 

Let us be thankful that Schubert never finished his work. Possibly the lost arms 
of the Venus of Milo might disappoint if they were found and restored. The few 
measures of the Scherzo that are in the manuscript furnish but a slight hope that 
here, at last, Schubert would not, as in so many of his works of long breath, 
maintain a steady decrescendo. 


There have been attempts to finish the Symphony, you may be sure, one of 
them by a certain August Ludwig of Berlin. He added the two requisite move- 
ments, entitling the “third” Philosophen-Scherzo, in which “a ring is put 
through the nose of the bear Learning, Le,, counterpoint, that he might dance 
to the amusement of all.” A second theme, a tender one, mind, “conjures from 
the fairyland of poetry (Invention) a fay which tames and frees the bear, who 
pines in constraint.” To the “finale” he gave the title March of Fate, and 
shuddery, indeed, is its description. For motto he submits, “Brazen stalks Fate, 
yet she is crowned with roses and love!” He explains, “Truly, Fate has stalked 
with brazen steps over our ancient masters. A new age has awakened a new 
music era.” The foregoing is merely a sample of the purple rhetoric. Un- 
believable as it may seem, the Ludwig-finished Unfinished of Schubert was 
performed in Berlin on Dec. 8, 1892. To which may be added the observation 
— with due apologies — the Unglory of the Complete! 

The symphony is scored for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, and 
trumpets in pairs, three trombones, kettledrums, and the usual strings. 


R.C.B. 
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Concerto in A for Cello and Orchestra 

[/'/•c'c/y tmnscnbed by Caspar Cassado from the Arpeggione Sonata\ 

I. Allegro moderato. 11. Adagio. III. Allegretto. 

The Appendix to Kreissle von Hellborn’s Life of Franz Schubert carries 
Sir (ieorge Grove’s story of his Schubert researches at Vienna in 1867. At one 
place he reports: ^*At the Library of the Musik-Verein, besides the autograph of 
the great Symphony in C, I saw the copy of a Sonata by Schubert for Piano 
and Arpeggione (whatever that may have been), which, being dated as late as 
1824, ought to possess some value. Tlie themes of the movemeijts are as fol- 
lows”: and here Sir Ckorge cited three themes from the Sonata. 

One assumes that Sir George’s mystification over the arpeggione was short- 
lived. At any rate, it was something of a cross between a guitar and a cello, 
invented by Johann Georg Staufer, a Viennese, in 1823. It had the shape of a 
guitar, t!ic size of a viola da gamba, and its six strings were tuned — in rising 
order— to E, A, D, G, B, and E. Furthermore, it was played with a bow. 
Tliough the arpeggione has outlived its usefulness, Schubert considered it 
important enough to write a Sonata for it. But then, he may have done that out 
of friendship for Vincent Schuster, who was the best known arpeggione player 
of his time. 

Sir (Jeorge Grove, the researcher, and Caspar Cassado, merely the browser, 
came ujion this work in tine Musik-Verein library seventy years apart. It is the 
browser wlio is responsible for its revival, albeit in transcription. 

R. C. B. 


Music from ''Rosamunde'" 

Eleven separate pieces, in all, comprise the incidental music for the drama 
Rosamtinde, Furstin von Cypcrri by Wilhelrninc dc Chezy, which was pro- 
duced at the Tlieatcr an cler Wien on Dec. 20, 182L The play had exactly two 
showings, and the music was put away and not discovered until 1867, ‘‘by two 
i English travelers in Vienna,” says Sir George Grove. The travelers were Grove 
himself and Artlmr Sullivan. 

All the numbers, save tlic Overture, were written in five days by Schubert. 
The Overture had been composed three years previously for a melodrama 
I entitled Die Zauherharfe, according to one story. Newman Flower, however, 

^ declares that it had belonged to another work, Alfonso and Estrella, 

! (k)imtess dc Ghezy’s creation went the way of all immateria at that opening 

performance, but the public was stirred by the beauty of Schubert’s music. The 
Overture, in particular, was so well received that it had to be repeated, 

I 

I 
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A persistent soul, the Countess de Chezy decided to revise h 
a task completed the following summer. In August, Schubert wr 

Convinced of the value of Rosamunde from, the moment I read it, 
pleased that your honor has undertaken to correct, surely to the greatest 
a few shortcomings which only a spiteful public would censure. I shoulc 
a particular honor if you would let me have a copy of the manuscript 
have worked over it. 

As regards the price of the music, I do not think I can put it at less that 
without depreciating the music itself. In case that price should be too ! 
your honor to fix the price yourself, but at not much below the above-na 
and to forward it to the subjoined address, as I am absent from Vienna. 

Nothing of value came to Schubert from that adventure in letter W] 
whole thing was done with, and that was that. Could he have had 
into the future reception of his music, however, he might have fou 
compensation for the woeful lack of florins in his own time. 

Besides the Overture, the Rosamunde music comprises three entr 
ballets, a number for clarinets, horns, and bassoons, known as 
Melody,” a soprano solo, and three choruses. 





William Schuman 

born: new YORK CITY, AUG. 4, I9IO. 

1 feel that 1 have to write music , so I write it, — ^William Schuman. 


nphony No. 3 

[In Two Parts, and Four Movements] 

L (a) Passacaglia. (b) Fugue. 11. (c) Chorale, (d) Toccata. 

G THE dedication, “This work is for Serge Koussevitzky,” the Symphony 
calls for the following orchestration: two flutes, piccolo, three oboes, 

L horn, E flat clarinet, two B flat clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, 
)rns, four trumpets, four trombones, tuba, tympani, snare drum, bass 
cymbals, xylophone, and strings. The composer lists other instruments, 
use is optional. They consist of a third flute and second piccolo, a third 
third bassoon and contra-bassoon, a quartet of horns, and a piano. The 
er suggests that “to obtain the best results, they are most desirable.” 
Symphony received the initial award made by the Music Critics’ Circle 
r York City for the best new orchestral work played locally during the 
1941-1942. Its first performance was given in Boston by the Boston Sym- 
Orchestra, under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky, on Oct. 18, 1941. 
the same auspices it obtained its New York premiere on Nov. 22, 1941. 
posed in January, 1941, the work is in two parts, each having two con- 
movements. The first movement contains a Passacaglia, followed by a 
the second a Chorale and a Toccata. 

[. The theme of the Passacaglia appears in the violas, with a subsequent 
[ surge in semitones by the string sections and the wood winds. The 
iment is in four-part canon. Trumpets and trombones paraphrase the 
in one variation. After a transitional passage the wood winds take the 
^e in melodic figures against a harmonic and rhythmic web in the next 
n. Another transitional passage brings on the last two variations. Of 
le first gives play to a long melodic version of the theme. There is a 
do and a quickening of the pace to a climax, after which the last variation 
. Strings provide the harmony and rhythm, as a trombone quartet gives 
sacaglia theme a concluding flourish. 

Fugue, whose subject is related to the theme of the Passacaglia, is in a 
Lt rhythm. Further relationships occur between Fugue and Passacaglia 
ipward rises on semitones and a canonic development, which, however, 
' 613 
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extends to seven parts. The first variation of the !*uguc subject is stated by the 
English horn (solo), and the following developments are confined exclusively 
to wood winds and strings. The second variation is Intuiglu in cm the wave of 
a rhythm which is put into motion by the tyinp*uu and swelled by the strings. 
There is a devclopinent, now leading intc^ the final section. I his consists of 
three main parts: (a) an organ point around l\ fiat, (b) a thiril variation 
(dialogue between wood winds and strings), and (c) a inclcHlic dialogue 
between trombones and horns. In the coda the subject of the buguc ajipears in 
altered augmentation against the first variaticui. Other material heard |>revbusly 
in the section reappears, as Ihirr, I conics to a close. 

Part II. The Chorale has an introductory passage by divided violas and cellos. 
A variant of the Passacaglia theme becomes the Clicualr mrlt»ily, which apjiears 
by way of the solo trum[>ct. llic melody is given several dificrctu tfcalments, 
and the section flows riglu into the Ibccat.i. 

The Toccata theme is established by the snare tlrum* auil its tirsi develop 
meats are in canonic form, as in Part L 'rUcre is .1 transituuu anil tlir string 
emer into a passage rcscml)ling a caden/a. d’he ciUKluilmg parr of tfte com- 
{K)siiion gives cm[)hasis to a rhythmic version <»f the (‘hiualr, turiher develop 
meat of the Toccata theme and the intrculuction of entiiely new material 
William Scluiman was educatetl in the public scbtw.ls at New York City, 
receiving Bacliclor of Science and Master of Arts ilrgrcrs tiom C Ydumbia 
University. He studied harmony with Max Persin, iantnirt pnnt with Charles 
Haubicl, and com{K)sition with Roy Harris. 

After a period of furtlicr study (at the Mo/artetim in Sal/burg) he was 
appointed, on his return, to the faculty of Sarali lanvrcncr CYollrgr, Broiuville, 
where he both tauglu and coiuluete<l. He held two (tuggrnhrim hVlluwsfups, 
from PW to 1941, and in PHi he receivetl the grant in Music Itom the 
American Academy of Arts ami The Natituial Instnuic tif Arts atul Lettcri 
Mr. Schuman is a prolific compiscr. He has written, thus far, five sytiiphonks 
(the Infth, Symphony for Strings') \ two cantat.is, 77/A /r ihif llmr, text by 
Genevieve Taggard, and A Free Song, text by Walt Whitman (this was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in Musk: iti PHi); the Ameriran Feitival (h^erUirei 
the Gmeerto for Piano and Orchestra, Neworel fbarull; /Yyire. (orches- 
tra); three string i|uartets, and numerous sliort instrummtal aiit! choral svorks. 
On Oct. I, IW, Williatn Schuman was apphtucil to the tiflke cif lYeskfent 
of the Juilliard School of Musk. 
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^^American Festival Overture’’ 

The composer’s own description of his Overture follows: 

The first three notes of this piece will be recognized by some listeners as the 
“call to play” of boyhood days. In New York City it is yelled on the syllables 
“Wee-Awk-Eee” to get the gang together for a game or a festive occasion of some 
sort. This call very naturally suggested itself for a piece of music being composed 
for a very festive occasion. From this it should not be inferred that the Overture is 
program music. In fact, the idea for the music came to my mind before the origin 
in the theme was recalled. The development of this bit of “folk material,” then, is 
along purely musical lines. 

The first section of the work is concerned with the material discussed above and 
the ideas growing out of it. This music leads to a transition section and the subse- 
quent announcement by the violas of a fugue subject. The entire middle section is 
given over to this fugue. The orchestration is at first for strings alone, later for 
wood wind alone and, finally, as the fugue is brought to fruition, by the strings and 
wood winds in combination. This climax leads to the final section of the work, 
which consists of opening materials paraphrased and the introduction of new 
subsidiary ideas. The tempo of the work is fast. 

American Festival Overture is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, 
English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, four horns, two trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, tympani, bass drum, cymbals, snare drum, xylophone, and strings. 


""W^illiam Billings Overture” 

The themes of this Overture are from three choral works by America’s first 
professional composer William Billings (1746-1800). To an increasing number 
of musicians and laymen alike, Billings has become more than a mere reference 
listing in a history book. For some who perform his music he remains, for all 
his shortcomings, a composer of great strength, with a deep religiosity and 
rugged individuality. Mr, Schuman has written about his Overture as follows: 

The opening section uses material from one of Billings’ Fuguing Tunes, The 
first theme is set to the words: “Be Glad, Then, America, Shout and Rejoice,” 
(Incidentally the theme is like that used in the Third Pianoforte Concerto of 
Beethoven, composed the year of Billings’ death.) At bar 40 a development in brass 
of the Rejoice theme leads to the transition (bars 76 through 107) on the first theme. 
In this first section two other fragments are used: (bars 108 through 129) on the 
words: “Yea, the Lord will answer and say unto His people: ‘Behold! I will send 
you corn and wine and oil,’” and (bars 130 through 192) on the words: “And ye 
shall be satisfied therewith.” The opening section comes to a climax with the com- 
bination of the first theme with the third, and then with the second (bars 193 
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through 241). A slow transition (bars 242 through 259) leads to the middle section, 
(bars 260 through 324) based on Billings’ round: 

When Jesus wept, the falling tear 
In mercy flowed beyond all bound; 

When Jesus groaned, a trembling fear 
Seized all the guilty world around. 

The final section of the Overture is on Chester. This music was composed as a 
church hymn but was later taken up as a marching song by the Continental Army 
and enjoyed great popularity. In the Overture it is stated at first as a hymn with the 
original harmonies. Following a sharp interruption by percussive chords in the fast 
tempo of the opening, the tune is developed alone and in combination with materials 
from the first section. The original words with one of the verses written for its 
subsequent use as a fighting song follow: 

Let tyrants shake their iron rods, 

And slavery clank her galling chains. 

We fear them not, we trust in God. 

New England’s God forever reigns. 

The foe comes on with haughty stride, 

Our troops advance with martial noise; 

Their vet’rans flee before our youth. 

And gen’rals yield to beardless boySo 






Robert Schumann 

born: ZWICKAU, SAXONY, JUNE 8, l8l0- DIED: ENDENICH, NEAR BONN, JULY 29, 1856. 

More than to the intelligence, it is to the heart that this soul unveils 
itself. Those of others, it is true, are grander, and more loftily dominate 
the centuries. None, not even that of Beethoven, is more winged with 
love, more human, more rare, and more li\e Tancred's enchanted 
forest where, from every tree, there escape sighs, laughs, or groans. 

— Robert de Launay. 

Symphony in B flat major, No. 1 , Op. 3 8 

L Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. IL Larghetto. 

III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. IV. Allegro animate grazioso. 

[Played without pause] 

By common consent, including the composer’s, Schumann’s First Symphony 
may be safely termed a “Spring Symphony.” We have Schumann’s own word 
for it that it grew out of a mood of springtime rapture. Lacking it, we would 
still sense the vernal note in its sunny cheer and buoyance. If we assume that 
music can mirror seasonal moods, this symphony could never be mistaken for 
an autumnal lament. “During the last few days I have finished a task which 
filled me with happiness, and almost exhausted me,” Schumann wrote early in 
1841; “Think of it, a whole symphony, and, what is more, a spring symphony P' 
Later he confided to the composer Spohr: “I wrote the Symphony in the 
vernal passion that sways men until they are very old, and still surprises them 
again with each coming year. I have not wished to portray or to paint. But I 
believe firmly that the period in which the Symphony was produced influenced 
its form and character and shaped it as it is.” 

Schumann was emphatic about the seasonal content of his symphony on 
several other occasions. In writing to the conductor Wilhelm Taubert, then 
rehearsing the Symphony for Berlin, he pleaded: “Could you infuse into your 
orchestra, while playing it, a sort of longing for the spring, which I had chiefly 
in mind when I wrote it?” The excited composer specified just what he had 
“in mind.” The first entrance of the trumpets should sound “as though it were 
Erom high above, like a call to awakening.” For the introduction the men 
should “read between the lines.” Thus they would see “how everywhere it 
oegins to grow green, how a butterfly takes wing, how little by little everything 
appears that in any way belongs to spring.” Schumann conceived the finale as 
The good-by of spring.” 

617 
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If any further clue were needed, we have it in the words and music Schum 
later inscribed on Kriehuber’s portrait of himself which he sent to the Gerr 
poet, Adolph Bottger. There he quoted the first three bars of his “Spi 
Symphony,” explaining that the work had been “inspired” by one of Bottg 
poems, the last line of which reads, "Im Thole bluht der Fruhling ai 
(“Spring is blooming in the valley”). After reading the poem and hearing 
music, a friend of Bottger’s remarked: “This symphony is the apotheosii 
spring and all that it symbolizes in philosophy and life.” 

For a while Schumann played with the idea of using descriptive titles for 
movements of his Symphony. He wrote them down tentatively: I. “Spr 
Beginning”; II. “Evening”; III. “Merry Companions”; IV. “Spring at the Fi 
At the last moment he abandoned them, probably because of their restrid 
literalness. Schumann, the romanticist, was mainly interested in convey 
subjective states induced by nature. As he implied to Spohr, he was not try 
to be a landscape artist in tone. All he could mirror was his own ecstasy bef 
the miracle of spring. 

Early American criticism of Schumann’s First Symphony showed remarks 
discernment and sympathy, compared with the sharp blasts of the Engl 
critics. William Mason, who heard the work in the early 1840’s in Leips 
wrote : “I was so wrought up by it, that I hummed passages from it as I wall 
home. I sat down at the piano when I got there, and played as much of it a 
could remember. I hardly slept that night for the excitement of it.” After ■ 
first performance in Boston late in 1852, John S. Dwight, in his Journal of Mu. 
called the Symphony “a grand, consistent, original, inspired whole,” wh 
“moved” him “to respect and to desire deeper acquaintance with the n 
symphonist.” 

Per contra, British critics ridiculed the work as another product of t 
so-called “Broken Crockery School.” One reviewer called Schumann’s wc 
“the ugliest possible music.” Another spoke of “delirium tremens.” The Lond 
weekly Musical World pronounced its doom with the words: “Herr Scl 
mann’s Symphony in B flat made a dead failure, and deserved it.” In brief, t 
Symphony represented “the convulsive efforts of one who has never propa 
studied his art to hide the deficiencies of early education under a mist 
pompous swagger.” Today we know all about Schumann’s “deficiencies” 
those of form and orchestration, for instance. But we would think twice befc 
speaking of the Symphony’s bubbling spirits and ringing vitality as “convulsi 
efforts.” Nor would the severest critic of Schumann’s imperfect workmansh 
now dream of dismissing its romantic freedom and joyous lyric warmth 
“a mist of pompous swagger.” 


n.B. 
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Symphony in C major, No. 2, Op. 61 

1. Sostenuto assai: Allegro, ma non troppo. II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace: 

Trio I and 11. III. Adagio espressivo. IV. Allegro molto vivace. 

Work on this Symphony began in December, 1845. It was finished the 
following year, and on Nov. 5, 1846, it was given its first performance at a 
Gewandhaus concert. Mendelssohn conducted. Schumann’s ailment, be it duly 
noted, had been undermining his health for some twelve years. The distress 
and pain he suffered were alleviated somewhat by his concentrated labors on 
this work. He could forget aches in his devotion to the task of completing the 
Symphony. He had found, at least, a palliative, if not a panacea, for some ills. 
In later years Schumann remarked that the piece reminded him '‘of a dark 
time.” He even went so far as to proffer a kind of program for the Symphony 
with his statement, “I sketched it when I was still in a state of physical suffering; 
nay, I may say it was, so to speak, the resistance of the spirit which exercised a 
visible influence here, and through which I sought to contend with my bodily 
state. The first movement is full of this struggle and is very capricious and 
refractory.” 

He made reference, on another occasion, to the "melancholy bassoon,” in the 
Adagio. But in another view of the work, not in keeping with the foregoing, 
he opined, "I think it’s a regular Jupiter!” It has been said by experts, exclusive 
of Schumann, that the Symphony tells of a great struggle; that the ideal of 
conquest over mighty foes is its ultimate aim; that the will and the soul are in 
conflict with dark powers that would destroy them. And when aren’t they? 
The listener occasionally likes to create his own program. Here he might wish 
to joust with quadratic equations or, perhaps, thread Cleopatra’s Needle, 
depending on his inventive capacities. 

The idea of struggle, nevertheless, is the predominant one, and we have also 
the words of Frederick Niecks, one of Schumann’s biographers, to guide us in 
this respect. He says, going Schumann one or two better, "In the first move- 
ment the composer seems to be wrestling actively with evil powers; the feverish 
Scherzo reveals indecision, more passivity; the sweet Adagio is an outpouring 
of prayer, resignation, hope, and thankfulness; and in the last movement he 
gathers up his whole strength and triumphantly begins the battle of life again.” 
After the battle just finished a new one with life would seem to be a good deal 
to ask of any self-respecting contestant. But biographers have a way of putting 
their subjects through Herculean paces. 

Niecks goes on, "The youthful bloom and sprightliness of the earlier sym- 
phonies [incorrect numbering of the symphonies, though now generally ac- 
cepted, being responsible for that pluralj must not be sought in this work; but 
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in place of these ijiialitics we timl a tu^blr iiuirpriitiriu'r .iiut grcMier 

thought— in short, while there is a Ii»vs m scmiuim hrainv* fhrrr t,s a 

intellectual intensity." Apparently Niciks sinews hrrir tnr ikt.lm 

measures of the Adagio. It this sectit^n rrpir^rnf^ "iusn in 

then would that Scltumann luui hern as inr!odH"aIlv uniftiitfii! rlwwhere ia 

writings! 

The C major Symphony, to get back lo rrali^ne niaffrrs, h his toiiget i 
most impressive. The Icngthv imrinhierinji |So*arinir»* 4***»ai, C! majtir, 6^ 
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serve a mottolike purpose in their rroeeiirfriHr m dir snlisrijiirni mtiveaici 
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and another that is more scTcnr, for sirings. Hie %rt,m4 ''Trio is iiuiiily fyric 
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Symphony in E flat major, No. 3 ("Rhenish'’) , Op. 97 
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Rhenish Symphony, Schumann had written and released a Symphony in D 
minor. This was No. 2. As so often happened, Schumann was unhappy about 
this Symphony in its first estate. So No. 2 was retired from circulation for ten 
years. Meanwhile Schumann composed two more symphonies: the C major 
and the E flat major, called the Rhenish, Then he returned to No. 2 and 
reorchestrated it. The new version proved highly successful and was promptly 
published. But Symphony No. 2 now became Symphony No. 4. It is a comfort 
to know that one, at any rate, of Schumann’s four symphonies is its true 
numerical self. That is Symphony No. 1, in B flat. 

As for the “Rhenish” character of the Symphony, we have Schumann’s own 
remarks to guide us. Shortly after the work was first performed in Diisseldorf 
in February, 1851, he wrote to Simrock the publisher, modestly stating that he 
would have been happy to see a greater composition about the Rhine brought 
out. His Symphony, he notes, “perhaps mirrors here and there something of 
Rhenish life.” In writing the fourth movement, Schumann dwelt reminiscently 
on a ceremony he himself had witnessed in the Cologne Cathedral when the 
Archbishop of Geissel was installed as Cardinal. 

Later he was more explicit. His plan, he divulged, had been to picture the 
Rhine valley in the joyous simplicity and fresh naturalness of its folk life. But 
Schumann wisely refrained from labeling the movements with descriptive 
mottos. One such title— “An Accompaniment to a Solemn Ceremony” — he 
affixed to the fourth movement, but speedily discarded it. “One ought not to 
show one’s heart to people,” he explained. “For a general impression of an art 
work is more effective; the listener then will not institute any absurd compari- 
sons. Schumann himself thought especially well of this Symphony despite the 
cool response of public and critics to its first performance. His wife Clara 
evidently joined him in his predilection. After the Diisseldorf premiere of 
Feb. 6, 1851, at which Schumann conducted from manuscript, we find the 
devoted chronicler noting: 

The creative power of Robert was again ever new in melody, harmony, and form. 
I cannot say which one of the five movements is my favorite. The fourth is the one 
that at present is the least clear to me; it is most artistically made — that I hear — but 
I cannot follow it so well, while there is scarcely a measure in the other movements 
that remains unclear to me. And indeed to the layman this Symphony, especially 
in its second and third movements, is easily intelligible. 

“The Symphony’s first movement (I^bhaft, E flat major, 3/4) begins with the 
principal subject, proclaimed by the full orchestra. Flutes, oboes, and clarinets, 
answered by other wood winds and violins, give out the mournful second 
subject. 

“The second movement (Sehr mdssig, C major, 3/4) is a Scherzo, whose chief 
theme, announced by cellos and bassoons, is likened by William Foster Apthorp 
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this symphony were awakened, Joseph Joachim was still a little fellow [ten 
years oldj; since then the symphony and still more the boy have grown bigger, 
wherefore I dedicate it to him, although only in private. Diisseldorf, Dec. 23, 
1853. Robert Schumann.” 

L. B. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A minor, Op. 54 

I. Allegro aifettuoso. II. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso. III. Allegro 
vivace. 

Although work on this Concerto was begun in Leipzig in May, 1841, it was 
not till July 31, 1845, in Dresden, that Clara Schumann was able to record in 
her diary: “Robert has finished his Concerto and given it to the copyists.” The 
intervening period was one of hectic activity for Schumann. During those three 
years he com|)osed endlessly, in every form. Despite frail health, he traveled 
widely and even accompanied his wife on a Russian tour. A professorship in 
composition came to him from the newly founded Leipzig Conservatory. Until 
June, 1844, he was still editor of the Neue Zeitschrift filr Musi/{. Twice his 
healtlt broke under the strain, and once the overwork and feverish pace brought 
him to the verge of insanity, though it was not till a decade later that his mind 
finally snapped beyond repair. 

On the other hand, they were years of great personal happiness. After cease- 
less, at times slanderous, opposition from her father, Clara Wieck had become 
his wife. To the end it remained an ideal marriage, with unbounded love and 
devotion on both sides. Perhaps this new-found happiness was the incentive 
behind Schumann’s extended efforts during those Erst three years as composer, 
editor, and teacher. Certainly his wife’s alert understanding and encouragement 
were an unfailing stimulus to artistic activity. And in those first years of their 
marriage Clara had borne him two daughters, Marie and Elise. 

Much of the Piano Concerto’s romantic glow and exuberance are doubtless 
directly traceable to this happy home life. The same is true of Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto, also written in the first years of his marriage. Neither composer, of 
course, believed in art as self-concealment. But the Concerto boasts a firmness 
of structure, a melodic inventiveness, a disciplined rhythmic force and richness 
of color, geared to high expressive purpose, indicating that Schumann’s technical 
and artistic faculties were all at their prime during this period. Some critics 
regard it as Schumann’s highest achievement, alike for form as for poetic 
content. 

Yet the Concerto came into shape piecemeal, and all three movements in 
time were to have as many titles as a royal family. When the first movement 
was completed during the summer of 1841, Schumann had no thought of 
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poise, restraint, reservation ol iia.r, svhi. 4 i 4- <■ i 4^* v im Irsrftitii^ 

and gives thr work a si^rt of miiwt^^mA d$gnif% #nd . , . 

One feels that the coin|Kisrr, no longrr thr sntuu mI Im %% itijpiiffci 

work with the serene drfathinrtif oi thr ailni, I*4ifuiil4ity inaiiirrsi is itiil ^ 
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mastery in the rhythmical treatment of the finale. The rhythms here are as salient, 
as seizing, as ever, but they are far more various. 

The orchestral part of the concerto calls for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 
horns, trumpets in pairs, kettledrums, and the usual strings. 

“While the first movement (Allegro aflettuoso, A minor, 4/4) shows, naturally 
enough, the characteristics rather of a fantasia for piano and orchestra than of 
the authentic first movement of a concerto, it nevertheless demands dirough its 
own bigness supplementary movements. If the orchestra does not play here the 
orthodox role of a concerto’s orchestra, it still is employed with more than 
Schumann’s ordinary feeling for orchestral tone. This movement abounds in 
thematic material and changes of time and key. The principal theme, familiar 
as a household word, is first given out by wind instruments. From it is derived 
the second theme. 

“For the second movement (Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso, F major, 2/4) 
Schumann has provided a romanze in at once his tenderest and most playful 
vein. It begins with a dialogue between piano and orchestra. A broadly lyrical 
second tlieme is introduced by the cellos. The first part of the movement is 
heard again. The principal theme of the first movement is hinted at before the 
Intermezzo passes without pause into the final Allegro vivace (A major, 4/4). 

“Here again is a wealth of thematic material. The form of the movement is 
the sonata, and the development is elaborate and often brilliant. The coda runs 
to great length. Conspicuous in this movement are the chief subject, given out 
by the solo instrument, and the syncopated second subject, which the orchestra 
announces in E major.” 


Concerto for Cello and Orchestra in A minor, Op. 129 

1. Nicht zu schndl (Not too fast). 11. Langsam (Slowly). III. Schr lebhaft 

(Very lively). 

[Phiycd without pause] 

Eari.y in September, 1850, Schumann, though already a sick man in mind and 
body, took up arduous new duties as music director at Dusscldorf. Clashes soon 
arose between him on one side and the orchestra personnel and governing 
committee on the other. A whispering campaign started, and charges were made 
that he was mentally unstable. As time went on orchestra and choir grew 
increasingly unruly. Finally, the committee sought to remove him. Schumann 
comjdaincd to lus wife Clara that he was being cruelly persecuted. Clara agreed, 
though slie doubtless sensed what was happening. Her husband was already on 
the downhill path to madness. 
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The gloom deepened, Schumann grew kix in lu?i duiics d% Dusse!dorfs 
director. The city's musical prestige began to sutler, I he man was now hearing 
things and becoming suddenly terrified by spectral ha|'j'^eiuugs. I le suspcied 
intrigues and conspiracies against him. llicn one day lie wrtiir dtiwn a theme 
given him by the angels in a dream, anti t^nce during an acme crisis he clashed 
out in the rain halfnlressed and plunged into the Rhine. Rescued, he asked to 
be taken to a private asylum at Eiulenich, where, alter sonic ilishes of lucid 
thought and recognition, he went hopelessly insane *uul din! one night in his 
sleep. 

Overwork no doubt speeded Schumann's mental tlec!iiu% especially during 
the Diisseldorf period. In the early months of his regime we fiml liiin working 
at the Rhenisk Symphony, numerous songs, ‘'Scenes lieun Chieitie's i%mst,'*' 
the overture to Schiller's The Bride of Memna. and orcliesiraiing Riickcrts 
“New Year Song." As music director, he cmulucieil the suhscripnon concert 
series, rehearsed the choir, and led [K*rformaticrs of cluuih music. Pupils came 
for lessons, among them Alliert Dietrich. Schnmann even urgani/ri! a Dusseh 
dorf chatnber-music society, llie pace was uu) sharp htr his trrlde health and 
nerves. For a time tilings went smoothly. Then the suain Irgan to tell, and 
trouble started. 

With such a record of feverish activity, it is {Jerliaps not surprising m learn 
that Schumann completed the A minor CYUo (‘muerfo in a hainight, from 
Oct. 10 to Oct. 24, 1H5(). References to tlie iVmccrto occur in (lara Si'huinann^s 
diary. One, made on Nov. 16, reads: “Rolieri is now at woik on stimrthing, 
I do not know what, for he has said nothing to me alwatr it. I’he month Mute 
he composed a concerto f<ir violoncello diat pleased me very iiuuh. It apjiears 
to me to l>e written in true violoncello style." 

Another entry is dated Oct. 11, IH51: “I have played Rulieids Vitdoncelb 
Ckincerto again and thus procured f<ir myself a truly musical ami tuippy hour. 
The romantic quality, the flight, the freshness, ami the huinoi, .im! also the 
highly interesting interweaving of cello ami orthesira are, iiidrrd. wholly 
ravishing, and what euphony and deep senfimmi are in all the melodic 
passages!" 

There is evidence that Scluirnann was tlissatisfird with the OiimrrfO' in its 
early version. As late as Nov. 1, IH52, he remarks in a Irtirr m I farirl tliaf the 
Ooncerto is at last ready for {>ub!ication. However. StJiumanu was siill busy 
correcting prords in bebruary, IH54, the month, imadrur.dly, rd his afiritijitcd 
suicide by drowning, llie Oincerto was fuiallv putdishrd ni Lrip/ig m Auguif, 
1854, a few months after Schumann was confitird, at liis own iri|iirsi, in the 
Kndcnich asylum, llierc is no record of a jicrforinaiicr m his liiriunr. llie 
honor of a world premiere would seem to gti to a {terltiriiiamT m the la^ip'iig 
Gmservatory on June % IHfili, with Imdwig Eiiert ihr udoist. I1tr incasioii wm 
the fiftieth anniversary of Schumann's birth. Fifty years later , mi 7, Pd0| 
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the Concerto was part o£ a centenary Schumann program played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Max Fiedler. Alwin Schroeder was 
the soloist. 

Wood winds and pizzicato strings open the first movement [Nic/it zu schnell 
(not too fast) A minor, 4/4] with a brief introductory passage. The cello then 
announces the main theme, with string support. This is developed. A tutti 
passage, given forte, leads to the second theme, given out in C major by the 
solo cello, which is then kept busy with passage work. After more develop- 
ment, the first theme returns in A minor. The second theme reappears in A 
major, the movement’s final key. After the coda, the cello links the first with 
the second movement in a transition phrase. 

A soothing cantabile theme serves as base for the second movement \TLangsam 
(slow) F major, 4/4], which is largely a romanza for solo cello. The support 
is mostly in the strings, with occasional wood-wind entrances. A double-note 
passage for cello occurs immediately after the announcement of the theme. 
Toward the end of the movement the Langsam marking changes to etwas 
lehhafter (somewhat livelier) and a quick passage for the solo instrument 
ushers in the last movement without a break. 

In the finale [Se/ir lebhajt (very lively), A minor, 2/4] orchestra and cello 
begin with a brisk exchange of phrases. There is a tutti crescendo, and the 
cello brings in the first theme, starting in C major and modulating to A minor. 
After a flurry of passage work, the cello ushers in the second theme. Meanwhile 
fragments of the first theme crop up in the accompaniment. The material is 
worked out, the first theme then returning in the orchestra. At the end there is 
a brilliant cadenza for solo cello. 

The orchestral scoring calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. 

L. B. 

Overture to Byron’s "^Manfred,” Op. 115 

In his early biography of the composer, Joseph von Wasielewski tells how one 
day in Diisseldorf Schumann read Byron’s poem aloud to a group of friends. 
As he read he became more and more excited, until at a particularly fervid 
passage, his voice broke. He burst into tears and stopped reading. Clara 
Schumann’s diary is further testimony of Schumann’s strange passion for 
Byron’s' so-called “witch drama.” An entry of 1848 records the fact that her 
husband had set to work “on a new work, a sort of melodrama, Byron’s 
Manfred, which stirred him to an extraordinary degree.” When Robert read 
the poem to her — this time without interruption — she confesses being “deeply 
moved.” On Nov. 14 she notes that Robert had come home the previous night 
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with a bottle o£ champagne, the occasion iKnng the "birdulay festivar* of 
first section of the Manfred music. 

The Overture is only part of Schumanids music fur the dramaiic 1 
composer projected the work for tlramatic perturnianic\ ^tipplying emdac 
monologue accompaniment, and other incidental nuisic. I his, despite Byre 
own avowal in a letter to his publisher Murray diat he luul trnderetl the po 
''quite impx)ssiide for the stage, for wliich my itiicrcuursr with Drury Lane] 
given me the greatest contemja.” Byron's suggesml tctius lur die wtirk w 
Poem in Dialogue or ’‘'anything luu a green rt nan svnonvm.'' 

When completed, the score was sent to bVair/ las/i hir a planned premiere 
Weimar. After revising and rearranging it, Schutiiarm tell conviiiml it cot 
be “risked on the stage." Byron's personae dramath’ i4 ''spirits," Schuma 
suggested, should come on tlie stage not as "apparitiiais" luit as '*rral jwpl 
In forwarding the manuscript to Lis/.t he expressed the pious htipe that t 
great man would like the Overture, “one at the llnrsi at riiy brain chiklrei 
adding humbly, “I wish you may agree with me/’ tas/i i!id agree. *i coimt 
among your greatest successes," he wrote baik, alter twii pnlorinances 
Weimar, whicli Schumann was unable to attend, "I believe dial y«m wm 
not have been dissatisfied with the musical jneparatiun am! pniurmance t 
work. The whole impression was a thoroughly Ui4dr, deep, rlrvafing one, 
accordance witli my expectations." 

One wimid supptjsc iliat Mrs, Schumann, in graiitutlr, wuuhi at least ulk 
Liszt to keep the autograph score, as rciiuested. Vei, the favtn svas refuscil, ai 
wc find die adroit Liszt adilressing an oddly phraset! Imer with tlie return^ 
manuscript. 

I confess chat I h;ul flattered myself a little in prtm that Robrrt wmild leave 
with me in virtue of possession in a Irieniily manner, t Hn dirairr |Me,\e‘iHrs anew 
copy, which will serve us for suhsrt|urnf |wu1ormaiHr’* nt Manfird, 

I was tempted to send you this copy, whtih lor irveaon ol |ifi»4as, would i 
sufficient, l>ut I know not wliat wruple of hocu»r kept me Oittri tkang so. Pefha 
you wall find that it is possible getiertuisly to encouragr niy shglnlv w.ivering virtu 
and in that case you will liavc no trcndile in gnevang what Winih! he ui me 
precious reward. 

Later C'lara waged bluer, unrelenting war mi las/t and be* iaiiiploltnwei 
There was no restraint now, since her husbami was dead. Ihm stir leh may I 
gathered from the fact tiiat she removcii the iicflicatitm lo las/i from A 
Fantasic, Oji. 17. 

Schumann was drawn to Byron's grandtlcHjurnt prm for niany rrasoimTti 
hero was involved in some wild, imjietuous struggle lor luiiiian freednn 
Romantic ardor surges through the as well as Maiifird's t'raiiiic aiiguis 

over a mysterious, inexpiable crime. LJutrammeletl reiiiorse, expressed in flta| 
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sodic laments, mingles with a kind of Promethean intensity. In the poem, 
Manfred s nobler side grapples with the forces of evil. The gnawing sense of 
guilt runs like a leitmotif through the drama. The spirit of Astarte, Manfred’s 
dead sister, comes to console and guide him in the great spiritual bout. The 
struggle grows fiercer. Unlike Faust, Manfred rejects the compact with evil, 
remains the master of his fate, and dies liberated and redeemed. 

No doubt William Hazhtt was right in regarding Manfred as Byron in fancy 
clothes. But it is a Byron far ahead of the earlier Byronic images of Childe 
Harold and the Oriental tales. The spiritual anguish is more genuine and the 
poet of freedom more resolute in his fight against dogma and tyranny. While 
Byron may have intended the poem as a tribute to his half-sister Augusta, to 
whom he was deeply attached, and as a gesture of self-pity over the undivulged 
“crime,” the immediate inspiration came from a reading of Goethe’s Faust and 
a tour of the Bernese Alps. The drama unfolds “amongst the Higher Alps — 
pardy in the Castle of Manfred and partly in the Mountains.” A typical 
romantic touch is found in Byron’s directions for the opening: scene — ^“A Gothic 
Gallery.” 

Goethe not only regarded Manfred as a “wonderful phenomenon,” but 
declared that ^ “Hamlet’s soliloquy appears improved on here.” When Byron, 
who knew only a few oaths in German, was shown the German newspaper 
containing Goethe’s remarks, he concluded from the one word hyfocondrisch 
that the review was unfavorable. His friend Hoppner, however, translated the 
whole review and Byron was elated that “the greatest man of Germany, perhaps 
of Europe” had praised his poem in such glowing terms. Some of the tonic 
grandeur of Manfred doubdess stems from Byron’s view of the famous Staub- 
bach peak, where he “heard the avalanches falling every five minutes — as if 
God was pelting the Devil down from Heaven with snowballs.” In another 
letter he describes the glacier at Grindelwald as a “frozen hurricane.” 

Byron’s dramatic poem is closely followed in the plan of Schumann’s Over- 
ture. The mysterious “crime” haunting Manfred is immediately suggested in 
the three quick syncopated chords given out by full orchestra. The slow intro- 
duction that follows conveys Manfred’s brooding, troubled nature. The pace 
quickens, leading to the main section of the overture, marked In leidenschaft- 
lichem Tempo (in a passionate tempo). Manfred’s struggle appears in the chief 
theme, assigned to the first violins. This is enlarged upon, with the syncopated 
motive of Manfred’s guilt, reappearing. Then a contrasting second theme enters 
— pathetic, plaintive — Astarte’s melody. Brisk development follows, intended 
to mirror the growing fierceness of Manfred’s struggle, leading to a free fan- 
tasia section. The theme of guilt returns in an ominous chord for trumpets. 
Finally the unrest simmers down, part of the Astarte theme is heard in the 
wood winds, the violins give a brief echo of the first theme, and the Overture 
sighs out the death of Manfred. 
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with a bottle of chamfxigne, the occasion being the “birthckiy festival” of the 
first section of the Manfred music. 

The Overture is only part ol Schumann’s music ior the dramatic |)ocm. The 
compOsSer projected the work ftu* dramatic pertcuiiiance, supplying entr’actes, 
monologue accompaniment, and other incidental music, lliis, despite Byron’s 
own avowal in a letter to his publisher Murray that he fiaii rrnderetl the poem 
''quite impossible for tlie stage, for whicli my interctuiise with Drury Lane has 
given me the greatest contem[)t.” Byron s suggestrt! terms h^r the work were 
Poem in Dialogue ov /Wr/owiwe— ^anything hut a green room svnonym.” 

When completed, the score was sent to ITatr/ Lis/t lor a planned premiere at 
Weimar. After revising and rearranging if» Sduimann tell ccmvincril it could 
be '‘risked on the stage.” Byron’s personae dramatic' of "spirits,” Schumann 
suggested, should come on the stage not as "apparititins” !mt as "real jieople” 
In forwarding the manuscript to Lis/.r he e?wpres%ed the pituis {u»[>e that the 
great man would like the Overture, "(Uie <jf the finest ai my brain children” 
adding humbly, "I wisli you may agree with me.” las/.t tliil agree. "I count k 
among your greatest successes,” he wnac back, after twtj pcrfcHinances in 
Weimar, which Schumann was una!)lc to attend. "I hriirve that you would 
not have been dissatisfied with the musical prepatatioa aiu! pri fi»rmance of the 
work. The whole impressioti was a ihorougldy noble, lirrp, elevating <jne, in 
accordance with my expectatiotts.” 

One would suppo.se tltat Mrs. Schumann, in grafiiutle, WiUild at least allow 
Liszt to keep die auttjgrapli score, as rcijucsted. Vet, die faviu' was refused, and 
we find the adroit Liszt aildrcssing an otitily phrased Inter with the returned 
manuscript. 

I confess that I h:ui flattered myself a little m pr/m that Bohrrt wouhl leave it 
with me in virtue of pouesdon in a ifieiHlly manitrt. tlur thratrr an exact 

copy, which will serve us for suhseijuent |ierh»rmaiHr*» ot Ahi/i/in/. 

I was tctnptcd to send you this copy, whuh h»t irvt\i<»n ot powils, would k 
sufficient, but I know not what scruple of lionor kept me I tom ilomg so. Berhap 
you will fiml that it is possildc getierously to enitniragr my slightly wavering virtue, 
and in tliat case ytni will have no trouble in guessing what would lie to me a 
precious reward. 

Later C’lara waged bitter, unrelenting war on Lis/t aini lus campfollowers. 
There was no restraint now, siticc her husband was dead. Ihiw she fell tnay be 
gathered from the fact tluit she rernoveil die tieiiicafioii lo Lis/i from the 
Imntasic, Op. 17. 

Schumann was drawn to liyron’s gramlikx jurnt pierit for manv rrasnns. TTie 
hero was involved in some wild, imjiecuous struggle fiir liimiaii frceclofu* 
Romantic ardor surges througli the as well as Manfred’s frantic aiigtiiih 

over a mysterious, incK|)iabk crime. Umrammelct! remtirsc, rxprrswd in rhap* 
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^^dic laments, mingles with a kind of Promethean intensity. In the poem, 
Manfred’s nobler side grapples with the forces of evil. The gnawing sense of 
Euilt runs like a leitmotif through the drama. The spirit of Astarte, Manfred’s 
^^ad sister, comes to console and guide him in the great spiritual bout. The 
^^ruggle grows fiercer. Unlike Faust, Manfred rejects the compact with evil, 
^^mains the master of his fate, and dies liberated and redeemed. 

No doubt William Hazlitt was right in regarding Manfred as Byron in fancy 
clothes. But it is a Byron far ahead of the earlier Byronic images of Childe 
Harold and the Oriental tales. The spiritual anguish is more genuine and the 
poet of freedom more resolute in his fight against dogma and tyranny. While 
Byron may have intended the poem as a tribute to his half-sister Augusta, to 
'^hom he was deeply attached, and as a gesture of self-pity over the undivulged 
^crirne,” the immediate inspiration came from a reading of Goethe’s Faust and 
^ tour of the Bernese Alps. The drama unfolds “amongst the Higher Alps — 
partly in the Castle of Manfred and partly in the Mountains.” A typical 
romantic touch is found in Byron’s directions for the opening scene — ^“A Gothic 
Gallery.” 

Goethe not only regarded Manfred as a “wonderful phenomenon,” but 
declared that “Hamlet’s soliloquy appears improved on here.” When Byron, 
who knew only a few oaths in German, was shown the German newspaper 
containing Goethe’s remarks, he concluded from the one word hypocondrisch 
that the review was unfavorable. His friend Hoppner, however, translated the 
whole review and Byron was elated that “the greatest man of Germany, perhaps 
of Europe” had praised his poem in such glowing terms. Some of the tonic 
grandeur of Manfred doubtless stems from Byron’s view of the famous Staub- 
bach peak, where he “heard the avalanches falling every five minutes — as if 
God was pelting the Devil down from Heaven with snowballs.” In another 
letter he describes the glacier at Grindelwald as a “frozen hurricane.” 

Byron’s dramatic poem is closely followed in the plan of Schumann’s Over- 
ture. The mysterious “crime” haunting Manfred is immediately suggested in 
the three quick syncopated chords given out by full orchestra. The slow intro- 
duction that follows conveys Manfred’s brooding, troubled nature. The pace 
quickens, leading to the main section of the overture, marked In leidenschaft- 
lichem Tempo (in a passionate tempo). Manfred’s struggle appears in the chief 
theme, assigned to the first violins. This is enlarged upon, with the syncopated 
motive of Manfred’s guilt, reappearing. Then a contrasting second theme enters 
— pathetic, plaintive — ^Astarte’s melody. Brisk development follows, intended 
to mirror the growing fierceness of Manfred’s struggle, leading to a free fan- 
tasia section. The theme of guilt returns in an ominous chord for trumpets. 
Finally the unrest simmers down, part of the Astarte theme is heard in the 
vvood winds, the violins give a brief echo of the first theme, and the Overture 
sighs out the death of Manfred. 
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Alexander Scriabin 

born: MOSCOW, jan. 6, 1872. DiFi): Moscow, Am, 27, 1915, 

Scriiibin has givtn us synfht'tic musi<% ' a preklurr u*hich 

Bears much the same relation to music as margarine io knier, and 
saccharine to sugar,— Cecil Ctray. 


"Prometheus: The Poem of Fire,” Op. <>0 

Scriabin’s symphonic <k1c tc the mythical fire hearer was his last work few 

orchestra. Q)mposccI in it was {H*rlornia! in Moscow tui Mar. 15, 

1911, and publislicd later tluit year. l\vo precaiing wor ks, 77ir Divine Poem 
and The Poem of Pestasy, were parts of a planned iosmic tvilc. Prometheus 
was to be followed by Ktysterium, which the sc» callrt! '’Muscovite seer** en- 
visioned as a gigantic ritual t)f tiie senses blenditig nursic, tolor, word, mimicry, 
and smell. Tlte rcbirtli of man was tt) be its tiinnr. Its prrniicrc was reserved 
ftjr India, the home of Karma anti strange ttmticisin. Irr the midst of this vast 
creation, death stepped in. lluis the cycle etuletl with Prometheus. 

iTom all reports Scriabin’s Mysterium would have made Prometheus 
sound puny by comparisrin. Yet, 77/r Poem of Ftre is no small scale ph^ 
nomcnon in program and prtiject. Scriabin jdanned it as symphony of 
sounds’' to be accompanied by ''a symphenw of color rays.” bor the purpose 
he invented a special color keyboartl, called a ta%ttera per iuce or elauier a 
lumiire, Witli it, colored lights were projcctetl mt a sirerm lagfit and music 
were thus to be synchronized in symlxilic imicm. Scriabin apparently saw 
special significance in that as jKrfcct rite.” It is noi known cKacily why 
the cUwier a lurnihr di<l not figure in tiic Moscow perlormancr. One story 
is tluit the instrument was not ready. Another is that at the last momeat 
it failed to function. 

At, any rate, the contraption was used when Mrjdrsf Ahscimtrr and the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra played the Poem iti New York in 1^45. Scriabm*s 
wishes were carried catt to the letter. C!44tirs llaslird mi a screen in shifting 
nuance with the musk. I’hc atulience was distraifed by the novelty. Few 
paid any attention to tire musk. I’hose who thd, fmind liitlr parallel lietween 
the lighting and the musk. I’he result, was ilesctitaed as "not rncciuragtiig.^ 
Possibly it was not time for Walt Disney ”I*antasias.” Ahfiough the »:prc cils 
for piano, organ, clrorus o( mixed vraccs, clamer a lumierr, l^esides a huge 
array of instruments, Scriabin considerately ayihorizctl iierlorniaiices of The 
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Poem of Fire without chorus or color. In the score the part for the clavier 
a lumihe appears with notes on the top stafo 
At this point a few definitions may be helpful in understanding Scriabin’s 
Promethean aims. Theosophy, which he professed, involves a knowledge of 
the Divine Being through “spiritual ecstasy, direct intuition, or special indi- 
vidual relations.” Karma, the Sanskrit word for fate, is used by theosophists 
to mean the quality of an action which imposes on the subject an obligation 
or condition in a future state. Mysticism, of course, involves communication 
i between Man and his Maker. The Mystic also solves mysteries through 

j “internal revelation.” As for Prometheus, the “forethinker,’\ he was the Titan 

; who stole fire from heaven and gave it to mortals. According to Scriabin’s 

j program, mankind lived in a crude Karma-less state before Prometheus came 

j ‘'ilong. The gift of fire awakened good men to creative activity. But it also 

turned grosser natures to evil purpose. Fire was thus a boon and a curse to 
Man. The conflict between both forces is imaged in Scriabin’s Poem in two 
contrasting themes, ending in the triumph of High Purpose. Rosa Newmarch 
boldly set forth the program as follows: 

I We have here the elements of a fairly definite and infinitely varied psychological 

; program: the crepuscular, invertebrate state of Karma-less humanity; the awakening 
of the will to create, in both its aspects; the strange moods of bliss and anguish 
which follow the acquisition of consciousness; probably, also, the last, fierce rebellion 
of the lower self preceding final ecstasy of union, when the human mingles with the 
! divine— with Agni, the fire which receives unto itself all other sparks in the ultimate 

I phase of development. 

j Of course this Prometheus sounds like a very distant cousin indeed of the 

Prometheus of Aeschylus and Shelley. 

It was this sort of thing that made illuminati worship at Scriabin’s shrine 
for years. P>en in 1925 it was said that “among European modernists his 
ghost disputes with the living Stravinsky the distinction of being the musical 
j idol of the younger set.” His later works were hailed as “mystical rites” by 

‘ votaries. “Music,” they said, “was merely the language Scriabin used to fore- 

tell the future.” Art and religion were regarded as one by the starry-eyed 
Russian. Music was a medium of “religious ecstasy.” The world was expected 
r to go to Scriabin’s symphonic creations as to High Mass. If Wagner had 
‘‘ devised the perfect drama, Scriabin had discovered the perfect rite. “As Byrd 
brings f)athos,” the epigram ran, “Bach brings drama, Beethoven heroism, 
i so Scriabin brings ecstasy into music.” Cognoscenti insisted that a knowledge 

j of theosophy was needed to grasp Scriabin’s music. To which D. C. Parker 

j retorted: “Few musicians are theosophists and few theosophists musicians.” 

j When we listen to Scriabin, said Siegfried Lavoic-Herz, in a pronouncement 

j worthy of the master, “the human body ceases to be felt as body.” 
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Karma works mysteriously. The composer who felt destined to play a 
great part in Man’s salvation, the Mystic of Mystics who at times thought 
himself God, this prophet of universal upHft and cosmic design, while con- 
fecting a giant amalgam of the senses in art died ironically from a common 
boil. 

L. B. 




Dmitri Shostakovich 

born: ST. PETERSBURG, SEPT. 25, I906. 

7 consider that eeery artist who isolates himself from the world is 
doomed. I 'find it incredible that an artist should want to shut himself 
away from the people, who, in the end, form his audience. 1 thin\ an 
artist should serve the greatest possible number of people. I always 
try to ma}{e myself as widely understood as possible, and, if I don t 
succeed, I consider it my own fault . — ^Dmitri Shostakovich. 

Symphony No. 1 , Op. 1 0 

I. Allegretto; Allegro non troppo. IL Allegro. III. Lento: Largo. 
IV. Allegro niolio. 

-iiTRi Shostakovich s music is unique in having been written about almost 
i it were a chapter in Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. Political an d social theo rv- 
role in appraising his work, and Shostakovich’s own 
cments on Soviet institutions and the role of music in a classless society 
e stimulated analysts to keener research into symphonic polemics. For a 
e many outside Russia regarded his work as a kind of regimented material- 
stated in symphonic terms, and the shadow of the Kremlin was held to 
large over his esthetics. 

rom the time the outer world began to take notice, Shostakovich never 
tated to outline his aims and purposes, and of course they coincided so 
cly with the dialectical teachings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, not to 
•look Stalin, that many jumped to the conclusion that the dictates of 
)aganda were straitjacketing an exciting new talent. Others did not care 
heard only music. The fact that some of Shostakovich’s symphonies cele- 
ed the October Revolution and a May Day vision of world socialism only 
le matters worse. This startling young genius, many felt, was assuredly 
king in a groove, lliey pounced on statements like the following as 
ission of doctrinaire rigidity and submission to authority: 

am a Soviet composer, and I see our epoch as something heroic, spirited, and 
IS. . . . Music cannot help having a political basis — an idea that the bourgeoisie 
;low to compreliend. There can be no music without ideology. The old corn- 
's, whether they knew it or not, were upholding a political theory. Most of 
,, of course, were bolstering the rule of the upper classes. 

e revolutionists have a different conception of music. Lenin himself said that 
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^‘music is a means of unifying broati nussrs of i^uplr" Noi *i Iradrr of an^ 

: IXThaps, but certainly an organi/ang force! If is no longer an cjkl in itself, ^ 
j vital weapon in the struggle. 

""""■■■ The plain, irrefutable fact of the matter, accorthiig m a lairr verdict, is 
Shostakovich is the tyfucal Stwict youth, niimirrii during a revcilndoQuy 
upheaval, knowing no other social tirdcr, and iranird lu view all plicnomeRa, 
including art, as rooted in and rciiectmg jHihia al am! rionufiiic reality. To 
what extent the Marxist method, as pure ihrorv, works side l>y side wi 4 _ 
native genius in his creative processes is tiuletrrnuiiafr. Drciiling how «iti 4 
of Shostakovich’s oiitpm is the ilircet rrsuh oi dialrciics earned ccinicbu$I| 
into practice and lunv mucli the lunana! artistic iraition o| griiiiis in eilemtl 
stimuli is futile s|KX’ulatic«n. Vet, Shostakovich i'annoi ctiiisidered i|ifi 
from his milieu. But, them that also ap|dirs to rairsiniia, Brrihrwen, iirf 
Wagner. It is merely a shift in focus aiul rinphasts. 

Many critics alleged that Slu‘srakt»VHh w.o» taking Ins cfrrd loo lileril!| 
and regarded the politics as irrclrvaiu, .li.rptrd it as rvemplifyi^ 

the doctrine of art as struggle towan! a new svnthro%. ,\i aiiv rate, Sliosiib- 
vich is an active cog in the Stwirt maclunr. !n» \%rts»r% air and its criiiark 
of heroic deeds evulently Ins pride atul guide. Hr s%'ot*diips ittr memory of 
Ixmin, and his iKKiksliclves are said lo hr ladrn wnh ihr wriiiiigi of tk 
founding Marxist fathers. In the iiomh irlfars of I.rmn’s mv hr etiia^ld 
his Seventh Symplumy and helped lirtend hr* t*svn innhplatr as ,1 fire war^ ; 
The actual and the abstract, the real and the ideal, the irnnirthaie and 4 e 
ultimate merge remarkably in his woik. Hr attniiUri! fiankly in IW: 

I cannot think of my further progrr*.^ .ipafi liian lau snutlurr, and tk 

end which I sec to my work is to ioafnhutr at rsrrs ptam lusvaid tlir giowihrfour 
country. Tliere can Iv no greater joy lor a itHn|«'>srr than ihr iimri aimranceof 
having assisted by his works in the elrvaiitni ot nnisc. al ciiltiirr, of 

l>ccn called upon to play a trailing role in ifir rri-a^iuig id human |H"ri'e|iiiiin. 

Shostaktivich has h»r many years Iren uamdrird a kind of ***€oiiap^ i 
laureate to the Seivici State/* His (higher S%mpki»f$%, itaiiposrd whcft k ' 
was twentyamc for the tenth anmvnsarv of the liuh.hrvik lirvokiitoii, wa ■ 
presented simultaneously in Mosemv, Lrmugi.id. fCirv, and Ivarkoll at |ift 
of the nationwide celcfiraiton. If Inis simr Irru rrprafrt! aiiiitially al lifulit 
festivities. His May Day Symphfmy. wrifiru twu sears lairr, in is ; 
an annual rite, reportedly ‘^stirring Russian amiiruics 011 each iiicc^is| ■ 
May Day/* j 

Shostakovich suffered a tempirary hut sigiulkaiii ri.|i|isr early in [ 

his opera Ijidy Macbeth of Mzcn^l(_ ssms tlentiuiicrd In* Sitviri criiki ai 
Soviet, unwholesome, cheap, eccriifnc, mnrlrsi, am! Irffci!.’* Cithers 
it.s 'dKHirgcois formalistic tendencies** and **vu!gar rralriifi/* am.l the isiaet^ I 
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raised o£ ‘‘folk consciousness” versus “an indulgence in fruitless devices to 
enrapture the art gourmands.” The composer whom the outside world feared 
too deeply enmeshed in theories of proletarian culture, was now charged with 
failing to talk to the people “in a new, powerful, and intelligible language.”. 
As an “advanced” Soviet composer, he had failed to “plunge into the social 
currents swirling around him.” His Fifth Symphony reestablished him at 
home and gave him greater prestige abroad. 

The First Symphony was completed in 1925, “the product,” Shostakovich 
tells, “of my culminating studies at the Conservatory.” He had entered the 
Leningrad academy in 1919, after studying music for four years, and won 
his diploma in 1925. After taking courses in piano and composition with 
L. Nikolaiev, counterpoint with M. Sokolov, and harmony and orchestra 
with Maximilian Steinberg, he attended post-graduate lectures in composition 
given by Steinberg. He writes: 

I was then absorbing with enthusiasm and quite uncritically all the knowledge 
and fine points being taught me. But once my studies were completed, the necessity 
of assorting a large part of the musical baggage which I had acquired arose. I 
sensed that music was not merely combinations of sounds, arranged in a particular 
order, hut an art capable of expressing through its own means the most varied ideas 
and feelings. This conviction I did not reach without difficulty. During the whole 
of 1926 I did not write a single note, but from 1927 I have never stopped composing. 

According to the American writer Nicolas Slonimsky and the Leningrad 
critic 1. L Sollertiiivsky, Shostakovich’s earliest music reflected the Rlmsky- 
Korsakofl and GlazoimofI tradition still flourishing at the Leningrad Conser- 
vatory. Mr. Slonimsky writes: 

Yet his first symphony shows some definite departure from traditionalism. Thus, 
the recapitulation in tlie first movement reverses the order of the subjects (he uses 
the same mctluxl in his (^ello Sonata of 1934, which shows that it is no youthful 
whim). The harmony of the Symphony is far more acrid than any academic training 
would justify, and the linear writing is hardly counterpoint conscious. There are 
sucli strange interludes as a kettledrum solo. The melody structure is angular, 
cliromatic at limes, and then again broad, suggesting a folk .song rather than a 
subject for a symphony. Yet, there is enough symphonic academism in this first 
important work of Shostakovicli to connect it with his academic training. 

The Symphony was first heard in Leningrad on. May 12, 1926, at a concert 
directed by Nicolas Malko. By the following year it had carried the name of 
Shostakovich to other parts of Europe. Bruno Walter conducted it in Berlin 
in November, 1927, and on Nov. 2, 1928, Leopold Stokowski introduced it 
to America at a concert of the Philadelphia OrchCsStra. The New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony brought the work into its rc{x:rtory on Apr. 8, 1931, 
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when Arturo Toscanini directed. The score fails to number the symphony, 
merely labeling it “Symphony for Orchestra, Op. 10.” 

Unlike the May Day and October Symphonies, as well as the Fifth, com- 
posed in 1937 for the Soviet Republic’s twentieth anniversary, and the Sev- 
enth, inspired by the siege of Leningrad, Shostakovich’s First Symphony is 
not avowedly an utterance of urgent political and social faith. Lawrence Gil- 
man termed it “primarily an esthetic expression rather than a tonal tract,” 
pointing out that if the music is a vehicle of economic doctrine, “Shostakovicli 
has kept the fact to himself.” 

“There is an Allegretto introduction to the first movement (4/4) in which 
the first theme, in three sections, is heard. The theme is heard again, in 
F minor, when the movement proper begins (Allegro non troppo). The 
flute gives out the second theme in C minor against a background of strings 
played pizzicato. It passes to the clarinet and thence to the basses. After 
impassioned development the movement closes sofdy. 

“A scherzo (Allegro, 4/4; 5/4) follows. The chief theme, in A minor, is 
announced by the violins to a pizzicato accompaniment. The trio (Meno 
mosso, E minor, 3/4) has a subject assigned to two flutes under an inverted 
pedal E which persists in the second violins for fifty measures. 

“The slow movement (Lento, D flat major, 4/4) opens lyrically with a 
mournful oboe solo chromatic in character. Eventually the melancholy song 
dies away, and after a hushed passage in the divided strings a crescendo 
’ drum roll leads into the finale, marked by sharp contrasts in pace and mood 

“One measure of Allegro molto prefaces twenty-nine measures of Lento 
which constitute an introduction to the main body of the movement. Begin- 
ning Allegro molto in F minor, this movement presents its chief theme in 
the clarinet. A new theme in A major is given out by strings and wood winds. 
Still another theme is heard from a solo violin (Meno mosso) and then from 
a solo horn. The Allegro molto comes back, and the movement proceeds 
through an Adagio and a Largo to a Presto close in F major.” 

L« B« 


Symphony No. 5 , Op. 47 

I. Moderate. II. Allegretto. III. Largo. IV. Allegro non troppo. 

At its first performance, Leningrad, Nov. 21, 1937, The Fifth Symphony j 
was received with tremendous enthusiasm, press and public alike going vin ] 
tually into hysterical raptures over the work. It was said that Shostakovicli 
— ^just previously rather at odds with the powers that be — had, at last, freed 
himself from “individualistic chaos and formalistic experimentation.” Even 
the late Alexei Tolstoy, writing about the piece in Izvestia, remarked on the . 
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mposer’s “emaacipation.” “Glory be to our people which procreates such 
ents,” he declared. “Today we have ten masters, tomorrow there will be 
ndreds. Soviet art is world art, it must be world art!” 

'Another said: 

Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony is a work of great importance, as a milestone in 
; composer’s development. The fetters of formalism, which held the composer so 
g and prevented him from creating works profound in conception, have been 
n off. He must follow up this new trend in his work. He must turn more boldly 
/ard Soviet reality. He must understand it more profoundly and find in it a new 
nulus for his work. 

The first American performance of the Symphony was at a concert of the 
SC Symphony, Artur Rodzinski conducting, on Apr. 9, 1938. It entered 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s repertoire during the Society’s Centennial Sea- 
I on Feb. 19, 1942, Serge Koussevitzky appearing as guest conductor. 

Tis scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, clarinets in A, B flat, and 
3at, two bassoons, contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trom- 
les, tuba, tympani, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambour militaire, tam- 
1, xylophone, bells, celesta, piano, two harps, and strings. 

"he first movement presents two themes; the first, made of wide intervals, 
riven antiphonal treatment by low and high strings, the second, a long 
iody. The movement is developed mostly by means of melodic accumu- 
Dn, and there is an interplay of rhythms, by turns mild and vigorous, each 
:essive change serving to alter the quality (and occasionally the mood) 
fie material. 

fie second movement has themes that resemble the Liindler waltz, and 
r manipulation is much in the form of a scherzo. 

fie Largo again presents a development based on melodic rise and 
age, with the theme passing from string to wind choirs. An especial 
ure is the fortissimo at the end, contrived without brass, 
he fourth movement, a rondo in design, high lights a march rhythm, 
; a tune of Russian origin, or, perhaps, resemblance. A slower part pre- 
s once more material from the first movement, a particular fragment of 
ch gets new development. The tempo speeds up, as the Symphony ends. 

R. C. B. 


Symphony No. 6, Op. 5 3 

I. Largo. II. Allegro. III. Presto. 

, Leningrad premiere of the Fifth Symphony occurred on Nov. 21, 1937. 
ost exactly a year later Shostakovich announced plans for a new symphony 
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io the Somets^oyo Isi(tisswo (Stmei Ari\ tsf Nesv. Jl, EHB, A great 
and student af Lenin, he had long prtjjrcirti a iiuMeat fiienicirial to ^ 
Soviet’s founding father. Lenin* he now rrvcalnl was m he the thei%^ 
his Sixth Symphony, He was going tc» c%pres«^ "ihottigh i!ie inedium o( 
sound the immortal image of Lenin as a gfrai sim of ilir Russian 
and a great leader and teacher of rlic ma’^srs/* Shtnfakovtch aba 
that his decision had Inxm prompted hv Irttet*! rcirivci! hv tiirii l.mm em 
corner of the Soviet Union. I'hev aniiauird aiivu.r aLnii tiis next: 


What especially impre.sscd him was the rrctirritig suggestion "'iii roakc iai|| 
use of musical folklore.” As SlomitHkv ohwrvr^* Shtntakovirh probaUf k 


tended to link Russian folklore am! the Kevolnu^in fliiuiigh ’"itic sy^dfc 
figure of Lenin.” C!horus and soloists were imhuird m the new plans, T|e 
verses were to be by |K*asant [Hrfs. 

For some reason, Sh<»srakt»vich abandonrd ihr piofrii, IxiiitEs name n 
not on die Symphony when ir was liist j^dMiinrd mo k dnri^ 

the two-month Festival of Stwiri Mumc held us As a inaiirrnff^ 

the Symphony srirreti Ujs little irirnr^i at the rune. I'hr fr^uvat atictew 
reccivet! it witliout rxciicmmt. "I lie biggesi wnu, msraik to cantifii 

by Prokuficfl {Alexuntirr AVrv^n'K Shapoun if hi Kuiike^i' I'lrlA), and I 
{Emelian Pugaiehav)^ all basnl on lirtou explicit', m railv Rnssiaii hi^^, ' 
Tlic following month the rnaga/me S^a^iefi^a%a Mu aid \\'a\ tar from idiii ' 
tory in its objective analysis. *’Thr !rs>,i»n wa-* made lanlv clrar,” says Mr, 
Sltmirnsky, ”What was nectlrd in the year FHo fFr roiiij.niicii:atiiiii d 
Russia circa I2*}0, while Sliostakovich ilrviari! !us falni! ptuii-ipalty In stirb 
ing Russia circa 1H4(I.” However, the Sovier pirblu ir'-ipinded nnire C0fdM| 
at subsequent hearings, wliich have iM-rn nnrnefMUs, 

The American premiere of the Sixth Svrnphonv also aiuioiiiim! m% 
first fwformance outsklc Russia” ■oiaanard in i1iil4drlp}ii4 on Nov, B, 19| | 
at a concert of the I^hiladrlphta Oiihr^na, Lro|^4d Sfoktiwski romliicd. | 
The work entered the Bosion Symphony rr|rrforv oti Mar, PHI* Ati^i 
Philadelphia premiere the program iw^tik canard a sfatntiriif bv Mr, Stokw^ i 
afxaut the dilfercnces in aim and style tK'tsvrrn Shosiakovudds Faflh andSyi' 
Syrnplionies, Mr. Stokowski stater! : 

In his Fifth Syniplumy, SliosiakoviiL paintrif m ii^nr ilir inner anti I 

ex{>eriencef of an artist s life ^sonirtnnes tl«r liiiinur of erwri j 

in the street, as in the lourtti jurf- -scaiirfiinn |» 4 nu*.fi;a stoh UMim sptasliei #f cote J 
a gaminlike hunwr, as in the setoml part -and by fbr siii^ •! 

orchestral means the innerrmm rrvrrirs r4 Im s|nfn m ■^! 4 tk and ut^lanJitily ^ 
or rising to sublime heights ol ecstasy, as m t|»r dntd fuff 

In his Fifth Symphony, Sfuntaktivii h has musu in iltr iisiyl ■ 

of sytnphonic hinn, but in Ins Jstxth Kymplit»iiS' hr has 

It is in three parts, instead of tour, and ihr Urn pait i*. thr %hm itioteiwii, ^ 
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icond the scherzo, the third is based on dance rhythms and later has themes inspired 
7 the popular folklore of Russia. These three parts are strongly contrasted and are 
markable for the firmness of their melodic outline, rhythm, and musical character. 
In each symphony Shostakovich shows himself to be more of a master, to be ever 
■owing, ever expanding in his imagination and musical consciousness. In his Sixth 
?^xnphony he has reached new depths, especially in the first part. Here are harmonic. 
<quences, and several melodies sounding at the same time, making modern counter- 
>int, which are of great originality and intensity of expression. At the first hearing 
ey sound strange and even obscure, as if the meaning was concealed and hidden, 
j-t after hearing this music three or four times it suddenly becomes clear and has 
eat depth of expression. 

The three-movement scheme is unusual for Shostakovich. It is as if the 
^mphony had shed an opening Allegro movement and begun with its slow 
ovement. Largo — Shostakovich’s “favorite indication for a slow tempo,” as 
.r. Slonimsky points out. An unusual feature of the second, or scherzo, 
ovement is the first appearance of the E flat clarinet in a symphonic score 
' Shostakovich. The extensive array of instruments also includes, besides 
"ings, two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, three clarinets in B, 
ss clarinet, two bassoons, contra-bassoon, three trumpets, four horns, three 
>mbones, tuba, tympani, tambourine, military drum, bass drum, cymbals, 
angle, tam-tam, xylophone, celesta, and harp. 

The Largo exceeds in length the combined second and third movements, 
dlos, violas, and wood winds state the lyric first subject of the movement, 
th the high strings carrying it upward. The strings then take up a somber 
:ond theme. This is broadly expanded. As the development subsides, ex- 
sssive solos are assigned to English horn and flute. At one point the strings 
>eat the main theme, lifting it to quivering heights as the brasses apply 
norous phrases against it. A four-note figure, heard earlier, recurs promi- 
atly toward the end, uttered in succession by winds and strings, and with 
melodic intervals somewhat altered. The movement dies down gradually. 
The scherzolike second movement — with its skirling runs, bouncing rhythms, 
ird percussive effects, and sudden shifts to pastoral moods — contrasts sharply 
ih the somber intensity and broad lyricism of the Largo. The E flat clarinet 
d piccolo have vital roles in scherzo scheme, and the xylophone rattles out 
slightly macabre or sardonic vein. In one of the abrupt transitions a flute 
ijnts a quaintly bucolic passage. From a fairly amiable start, the movement 
xibs to a shattering climax toward the end, with brasses and battery going 
>iig, and finally returns to normal. 

11 the rondolike Presto finale (in common time, like the Largo movement) 
klike march and dance motives mingle in a brash and swaggering whirl 
rhythms. One of the themes bears a saucy, Offenbachian flavor. The second 
•t of it seems to twist itself sardonically out of shape. At one place there 
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is that sudden intrusion of a village-band nuitivc wliieh am\v% up rrj^atetily 
in Shostakovich's music for hiiniurous or satiric edeci. iTiUiiii phrase 

will remind many of the opening ot the Mexican iolk vtitg iarliiti lincto.'' 
The xylophone even tosses in a rhytlimic suggesnt»a ol the 'Wnvil tlhorus'' 
from Verdi's II Trotnitore. A brisk ntarching song bursts iiifii ilic scheme,, 
and the dominant impression is of some uutdtHU Iu4ii!ay Ircdic, 


Symphony No. 7, Op. 60 

Allegretto, IL Modcrato ptK*o allrgrriio. 111 . A^tagu** IV. Allrgro non 
trop|HJ. 

It is now known that Shostabwich hatl pLmnrd a Srvrinh Kvniphuny some 
time l)cfore the sudden rupture the rnirnir. A\ early as 

December, h-HO, he had said, *in l^Hl* 1 !u=pr ?m iMinpInr mv Sevemh 
Symphony, which I shall dctlicarc to tlic great grains **! laaiikmil \Tii!imif 
Ilyilch Lenin." Then came the iHimbslicll Ijetorc the lUii In Sliiisia- 

kovich himself tcil it: 

On that peaceful summer marning of fane 12, 1*^41, 1 tm my way In llic 
Leningrad Stadium to see my favorite Sunday si»urr g.tmr, M»4iaiat''. ladiu adilfrii 
found me hurrying down the street. , . , f Hir tiuuinl, use r\iarii,r wm 

rudely shattered! At the Iwningrad Cainservauuy, svhrrr I seas brad tsi lUr inatiiilorir 
department, vacations lK:gin on July L But fins u- 4 -* nut ihr miu! i.4'‘.40Mti nmr, 
Professors and stiulcms remained to form a hnat air tat. 1 drinrir umt. I ’.rivcd m 
a fire fighter. I had alreiuly applied as a vohtntrrr m ihr Mtm. but, .dtlnand'i my 
application was already accepteil, I svas lua tallrd Un dmy. loa^-ad, i %% 4 *. 4 *krd m 
join the theater section of the Pcttplc’s V«4uutrrr Aimv. . , ^ .Me4uuhdr, m the 
first hot July days, I started on my Seventh Symphony, .omro^rd 41 a itimiril 
cmlKKlirnent of the suprcfiie ideal of fcttfioltr svar. ILr %%.ak rna;tovir.| mr 
plctely. Neither the savage air ranis luif the grim attiunplicir iC; 4 l«-|r 4 gnrtr 4 tiiy 
could hinder the flow of muskal idea**, ... I ssiakrd 4 n inlir.ir 5 i 4 ri itiirniny. 
I continued to coni|K}se marches, songs, and nho , and aorsidrd to my 

organizational tkuirs as chairman of the Daungia:-! i t'au.n, mpI ihcii 

would return to my symphony, as though I had ur%ri Irr? a 

One can visualize the ililficulfics under whhh the S?, mpfn'ais 
Tile composers duties during the jrrmd *4 th^ SsoipioonS dr^riMpittriw 
inchuied, besLks those of fire waoien, vrv:o, tUr h-*»of liiirs 

where lie playctl for the Russian hrr<irs. Hr iiaetiao-'J, web dir svlio twe! 
“halted the fascist hftrdes at the vety gates tg Lnungrad Mtmrtn artillery’^ 
men, sailors and infantry, fankmrn and srnprs." 

His hatrctl of the enemy was ntinigfi fu drsff«.v all I'ra? *4 hms. Am! lliai 
Symphony which hat! Iren inirnded as a intintiinrni im Lrnm, $p*w caitie initi 
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being in a dedication to “the ordinary Soviet people, the heroes of this 
patriotic war.” 

Shostakovich began on the actual composition toward the end of July, 1941. 
The first movement was ready by Sept. 3, the second by Sept. 17, and the 
third at the end of that month. The Government moved to Kuibyshev and 
the composer followed, putting the finishing touches to the Symphony at 
that city in December. 

In a broadcast Shostakovich explained his work. He said: 

The first and longest movement bears a dramatic and, I would say, tragic 
character. Our peaceful life has been broken up by a threatening event, war, and 
everything has to be subordinated to iifs laws. The music also has another theme; a 
requiem expressing the people’s sorrow over their dead heroes. 

The next two movements were intended as an intermezzo. They confirm life in 
opposition to war. I tried to express the thought that art, literature, and science must 
advance in spite of war. It is, if you like, a polemic against the statement that “when 
the cannons roar the muse is silent.” 

The fourth movement is dedicated to our victory. It is an immediate continuation 
of the second and third movements; their logical outcome. It is the victory of light 
over darkness, wisdom over frenzy, lofty humanism over monstrous tyranny. 

Francis D. Perkins, reviewing the American premiere of the Seventh Sym- 
phony for the Neu/ Yor\ Herald Tribune, wrote: 

The work, as a whole, has been described as a symphony about the men and 
women of the Soviet Union. The first movement’s programmatic course is easily 
understood in the light of an interpretation furnished by the composer, or, indeed, 
without any advance information. The opening theme, straightforward and vigor- 
ous, and the pastoral episodes which follow, represent ordinary people going about 
their daily lives. A long crescendo, in which an initially light tapping on a drum 
and a persistent marching figure wax for twelve minutes to an overwhelming 
sonority, portrays the onset of war, and elegiac measures follow. 

The programmatic intent of the second and third movements is less apparent. 
The second is dominated by a pleasing, fluent melody of rather rural character; the 
third movement is episodic and varied in mood. The finale signifies victory. Here 
a rushing, martial theme gives way to weighty measures whose rhythms recall a 
theme in Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, and the mood and character of the music 
then herald a waxing triumph. 

This huge Symphony, with its lengthy first movement, “virtually a tone 
poem in itself,” said Mr. Perkins, requires a giant orchestra. The composer’s 
orchestration has been praised for its lightness and transparency, despite the 
many instruments. 

The Seventh Symphony’s premiere performance occurred at Kuibyshev on 
Mar. 1, 1942. It was played by the orchestra of Moscow’s Bolshoi Theater 
under the direction of Samuel Samosud. The large audience, containing many 
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high diplomats and Red Army d$giiiiaiies» u^se f*» ilir ^||j| ^ 

tional enthusiasm. The ctimpiser* called inaiiv iiiiir** in ihr ^fage^ 
his accolade {xilirely. Po!iteh% mu hr drcliiirtl in sprak. 

In keeping with the suprtirama i4 the « ihe r§«|g^|| 

tale of its arrival on micrt^ftlm t«» ihn* %-Miniiiv. Ikukr,! -% 4 irh m 4 Imki 
box, the phcjtographed score travelnl hv pliiir lintn Rinifcdirv in Telcrii 
by automobile frc^m Teheran m Ckiiro. and bv |4aiir imin in NrwYirl 

In something over a week a airps til photi^gi.tptin*. ptniird lii»m 
252 pages of music, a healthy four volunir^* »*t mripliniii,' nnir, On |yj|. jt 
1942, Arturo Toscanini and the Kllil Svinplvoiiv pljceiJ « 

the National Broadcasting Oont|unv'^ nrtwmk ui tlir la 4 priliirinafi^g I 
be given it in ilus country. 

The Symphony had by then alrradv wdd lord, if'* w.i% t!ifi*iigh the 
cities of the. Soviet Union, am! ihr gathnoo: .a. prefiieie, t 

Mar. 19, was so absori>rd in it that a!! pir^irio trmmtrd glurd In their »|: 
throughout its ctinsuleraldr Irngih, d,r*ipi!r tlir %!niH -.i.un.l*, t4 jn 
alarm. To ctanplere the record, ihr iiuo.il i^rH-muiur -.4 the 
outside Russia took place ai Albeit ft.dl m m!i fiiar Bm, tlie 

weeks before the NIIO broadi.ea, I'hr |M!k»i,vo4>; 
led tire Berkshire Musk Sc!a.x4 Chchr^aia iii tw 
zinski brought tlic Symphony mio ihr ilulhaiiu'-ii 
on Oct. 14, BH2. 

a.c.S 4 
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Symphony No. 8, Op. (>^ 

L Adagio. IL Allegrrttu. Ith Allegoi itr-t? |\'’ V. Alle|fttto) 

IIms£ three nmvemrna f^Lnni a-iikimt 

Tfir<{ Symphony w.»s pvm in o{iu),iI j-irioirtr u» «.» NW. 4, Wl, 

during tlic holiday jicrimj irlrbrating ilir tilde .itioivriiaf'i' f4 lilt yitl 

<4 the Soviet Union (the .Htna! aniiivrt*i4tv %%a% .\^*v I #11 p The 

was previewed the evening Murr at. a i$i ifir iPddim )lil ^ 

Moscow (Vinservaiorium trlore an Muhrth^ »..| itniuiiain, icm, 

opera singers, critics, and jouiiialriti, lii |?rif.'4'fii.uiH r ut ftir Wot® 
licmisphere was given by ihr I1iilii4rmoin. Suoph-u% uud.ri Atiiim T»' 
nini's direction on Apr. 2, Pm, 

William I.>owns, Moscuw c*ifre%p'#iiitr}if «4' the t Sfi» 

tem and the maga/Jne Nneurrek *4 that ■ 

This wai the acid lest, lltr i*|iyiiiiini ut lit $ wofkrf^ 

itt the Soviet Onion, Iliey will irinm i## iliri# jfirl 

dubs to discuss ilic new svurk. ihit ul fhu%€ 4iuu^u^<ii ilsr find 
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— and the only recourse from their opinion is the acceptance of the general public, 
which overrules expert decisions in any country , in the world. 

Before the performance, Shostakovich wandered nervously around the hall, 
shaking hands and greeting friends. He was exceedingly nervous. He still manages 
to look like a twelve-year-old schoolboy caught playing hookey. He kept brushing 
the forelock of his hair from his forehead. 

Eugene Mravinsky [to whom the Symphony is dedicated], conductor of the 
Leningrad Symphony, an old friend of the composer and one of the best music brains 
in the Soviet Union, had been imported from Novosibersk to conduct the State 
Symphony Orchestra for the event. , . . 

Whatever the world’s verdict, the all-important critics’ audience applauded with 
more than polite enthusiasm (Prokofieff was most enthusiastic), and the public 
premiere the next night was a repetition of success. 

Of course, the premiere of any new work by Shostakovich is an event of 
prime importance in the Soviet Union. The newspapers carry endless stories 
about it, heaping praise — if that be the order of things — or, on the other hand, 
doing as extensive and complete a job of fulminating. From a perusal of 
critiques in the Soviet press, following the premiere of the Eighth Symphony, 
one would judge the work to have been received with acclaim, to say the 
least. However, neither Izvestia nor Pravda, Russia’s leading publications, 
had so much as a word of evaluation to say concerning this latest essay of 
Shostakovich. If there is significance in their silence, none of it has been 
interpreted officially, as yet. At any rate, the score of the Symphony carries 
the bold stamp “permission granted for export,” which is significant enough 
in itself. 

Grigori Shneerson, writing in Moscow News, the only English language ? 

newspaper in the Soviet Union, delivered himself of the following review: ?! 

It is extremely difficult, and often inadvisable, to try to give an exhaustive analysis 'f. 
of this truly great work after hearing it for the first time. A composition of this kind 1 ? 

should be heard several times so that it may be digested and assimilated. ^ 

In his new Symphony, the composer himself has given a key for understanding it. 

According to Shostakovich, the Eighth Symphony is “an attempt to look into the 
future, into the postwar epoch.” He spoke of its ideological and philosophical con- 
ception being expressed in the words “All that is evil and ugly will disappear and 
beauty will triumph.” 

If we regard the Symphony from this aspect, we will see how Shostakovich by 
his very nature sets off in its own pure light the “beautiful” from the “heavy, 
somber shadows of the ugly and the evil” until he achieves out of the blackness of 
Dante’s Inferno the radiant glory of the future. Shostakovich gives a stirringly tragic 
picture from the present grim and majestic drama of peoples suffering from “blood, 
sweat and tears.” 

The composer’s thoughts and emotions of the war and of the future arc contained 
in his war diary written not in the storm days of Autumn 1941 but in the present 
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time of rejoicing, when final victory and peace are no longer mere slogans but are 
within the reach of all mankind. This diary is written with his heart’s blood. That 
is why it is so powerful. 

The Eighth Symphony is not easy to understand. It has few “catchy” passages. 
Its first movement, an Adagio, takes twenty-eight minutes, and its two marches 
have litde in common with what we are generally accustomed to expect from this 
form. In the Passacaglia there are no broad melodies, and the finale lacks the 
traditional triumphant march. Nevertheless, the Symphony makes a profound 
impression. 

The five movements of the Eighth Symphony comprise an Adagio; an 
Allegretto (March); an Allegro non troppo (March); a Largo (Passacaglia), 
and a concluding Allegretto (Pastorale). The last three movements are played 
without pause. 

The score calls for four flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), two 
oboes, English horn, two clarinets, E flat clarinet, bass clarinet, two bassoons, 
contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, 
percussion, and strings. 

R. C* B. 


Symphony No. 9 , Op. 70 

L Allegro. II. Moderate. III. Presto. IV. Largo. V. Allegretto. 

[Last three movements played without pause] 

Completed on Aug. 30, 1945, at a Composers’ Rest Home near Ivanovo, the 
Ninth Symphony was given its world premiere on the following Nov. 3 by 
the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra,* at the inaugural concert of its twenty- 
fifth season. Eugene Mravinsky conducted. Performances followed in other 
parts of Russia and on the Soviet radio. A year later the inaugural note was 
repeated here when Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony featured 
the American premiere of the symphony at the opening concert of the Berk- 
shire Festival at Tanglewood, Mass., on July 25, 1946. Artur Rodzinski and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony introduced the work to New York 
on Nov. 7, 1946. 

A few days after its completion, a private performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony was given on the piano by the composer at the home of Vladimir 
Vlasov, director of the Moscow Philharmonic. Four listeners were present on 
that occasion, among them Robert Magidoff, correspondent of The New Yor{ 
Times, and Grigori Schneerson, correspondent of The Moscow News pub- 
lished in New York. All four listeners were evidendy surprised by the light 
quality and unusual brevity of the new Symphony. After the huge spans of 
the Seventh and Eighth Symphonies, the twenty-five-minute score, with its 
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relatively simple and frolicsome character, caught them off their guard. In a 
dispatch to his paper, printed on Dec. 2, 1946, Mr. Magidoif described Shosta- 
kovich as he appeared that day in Mr. Vlasov’s study: “Looking pale and tired 
but nervously alive, he came into the house . . . hardly said hello, rushed to 
the piano, paused as if remembering that etiquette demanded that he be 
asked to play, and when he was asked, started without any preliminary ex- 
planations.” The Symphony then struck Mr. MagidoflF as “the gayest, most 
youthful, and most melodious” Shostakovich had ever written. The corres- 
pondent was also impressed by its classicism, even its hints of Haydn, and it 
became clear to him why Shostakovich had been playing the classics at the 
piano daily the entire six weeks it took to compose the new Symphony. 
During that time Shostakovich and Dimitri Kabalevsky had played piano 
scores of Haydn’s symphonies every evening from six to eight, as well as 
music by Mozart and some of the earlier works of Beethoven. 

Mr. Magidoff’s was only one voice in a chorus of jubilation over Shosta- 
kovich’s change of mood from the tragic and weighty themes of the two 
previous symphonies. Mr. Schneerson spoke of the opening movement as 
“transporting us at once to a bright and pleasant world.” In its whimsical, 
dance themes and rhythms he heard “joyous abandon, the warm pulsation 
of life, and the exuberance of youth.” Nor were the eighteenth-century asso- 
ciations lost on him either. Apparendy the public was equally stirred by the 
Symphony, for at the first two performances every movement but the opening 
Allegro was encored. 

Then, one year after its Leningrad premiere, a sharp note of dissension 
shattered the Soviet chorus of praise. Writing in the newspaper Culture and 
Life, I. Nestiev now flailed the Ninth Symphony for its “ideological weak- 
nesses” and its failure “to reflect the true spirit of the Soviet people.” Since 
the paper is published by the Agitation and Propaganda Committee of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, it was felt that the tirade car- 
ried the ominous weight of official disfavor. Mr. Nestiev was unsparing. 
While others delighted in the breezy, jocund character of the music, Mr. 
Nestiev now angrily rebuked the composer for writing “a playful and fanciful 
trifle.” Was this a time, he asked scornfully, for the composer whose Lenin- 
grad Symphony was a triumph of Soviet art, “to take a vacation, to rest from 
modern problems”? As reported in The New Yor\ Times, Mr. Nestiev also 
noted in the Symphony “a cynical and evil grotesquerie, a tone of merciless 
joking and ridicule, a cold irony of stylization.” 

A possible culprit was named in the indictment as exerting an alien influ- 
ence on Shostakovich’s score, none other than the emigrS Igor Stavinsky — 
“an artist without a fatherland, without confidence in the leadership of high 
ideals, and without ethical principles.” As for the first movement of the Sym- 
phony, the movement which had transported Mr. Schneerson to “a bright 
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and pleasant world,” Mr. Nestiev found it nothing but a sorry hodgepodge 
of “tiny, archaic, simplified forms, joyful, traditional, classical rhythms, toylike 
instrumentation, with an abundance of high whistling and screaming tinnbres.” 

Perhaps Shostakovich knew what was coming when he remarked after the 
informal premiere on the keyboard, “It is a merry little piece. Musicians will 
love to play it, and critics will delight in blasting it.” After a year’s wait the 
blast, official or not, had finally come. But such manifestations of disfavor 
were nothing new in the career of this Soviet composer. In 1936, his opera 
Lady Macbeth of Mzens\ was denounced as “un-Soviet, unwholesome, cheap, 
eccentric, tuneless.” Bourgeois formalism was another stern charge hurled at 
the offending composer. To make matters worse, Shostakovich’s ballet The 
Limpid Stream was withdrawn because the composer had allegedly “merely 
painted peasants, the kind you see on the covers of candy boxes.” When 
Artur Rodzinski learned of the attack on Shostakovich’s Ninth Symphony in 
the Soviet periodical, he observed: “I prefer to present the Shostakovich IsTinth 
to the music lovers of New York and the radio listeners. History alone can 
sit in final judgment on any artistic effort; only through familiarity can 
humanity weigh its value.” 

Almost purely classical in form, the Ninth Symphony takes twenty-four 
to twenty-five minutes. There are five short movements, the last three played 
without a break. Classical, too, is the orchestra employed, with many instru- 
ments paired, and piccolo added. The score calls for two flutes, piccolo, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two trumpets, four horns, three trombones, 

. tuba, tympani, triangle, bass drum, cymbals, military drum, tambourine, and 
strings. 

Daniel Zhitomirsky, who stayed at the Ivanovo country house while Shosta- 
kovich was there, was in a position to observe the daily growth of the 
Symphony during the six summer weeks it took to complete it. Shostakovich 
worked three hours a day at it, usually in the morning, composing without 
piano. Quoted below is Mr. Zhitomirsky’s first-hand analysis of the Symphony. 
Emendations have been made in many places by the author. 

The Ninth Symphony opens with an Allegro of Haydn-like simplicity, in which 
one senses a subtle note of sly irony. In essence, the music seeks to recapture the 
spirit of bubbling, unrestrained mirth typical of the early Allegro up to the time of 
Rossini’s overtures. Yet a mood of ultramodernism inheres in this classical form. 
As in many early classics, the first theme glides in effortlessly, almost imperceptibly, 
not so much as an individual melody, but as a kind of pure, abstract motion. By 
contrast, an element of buffoonery now appears in the subsidiary theme which 
follows. A simple, naive pattern of accompaniment is set up, and against this 
emerges a pert yet not ungraceful lyrical theme. The headlong drive of the move- 
ment continues unbroken through the development section. The material is exposed 
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•C treatment, and at one point the subsidiary theme returns in a 
nk drollery. 

1 movement (Moderate) Shostakovich shifts to a mood of romantic 
nain theme unreels like a romanza, distantly reminiscent of an aria 
in the composer’s opera Lady Macbeth of MzensI^, yet curiously 
JLtline. A striking lucidity marks the texture of the entire movement, 
on glass. 

precipitous pace now follows. The music swishes by like a gust of 
g* piercingly in its upward and downward sweep. This ceaseless 
ows and develops out of the first bars of the central theme of the 
►ntrasting middle section enfolds a theme of ‘‘sharp theatrical pathos” 
rony and “impassioned romantic stress.” 

movement (Largo) intervenes between the scherzo and finale as a 
‘rmezzo. It consists almost entirely of an extended bassoon solo of 
character, heard against a background of sustained chords. One 
oughtful concentration, a sort of lyrical and philosophical meditation 
vork, perhaps a reminder of the “precious human sources” of this 
red flow of music. 

.0 finale returns largely to the dominant mood of the first movement, 
'note now is rather open buffoonery than spontaneous gaiety. The 
- suggests an attempt to blend classical naivete and a spirit of 
dance extravaganza. The material undergoes vigorous development, 
flashes of frank farce, and a brief coda accelerates this “merry 
CO top speed. 

* for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 3 5 

gretto; Allegro vivace. II. Lento. III. Moderate. IV, Allegro con brio; 

o was composed in 1933 and given its first performance with 
IS soloist. Eugene List was the soloist when it was first played 
at a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the Academy of 
1934. Its unusual scoring is for an orchestra of strings and a 
, plus, of course, the solo piano. In view of the general pattern 
would not be entirely mistaken to call it a Concerto for piano 
(nestra, with a comical trumpet obbligato. 

>vement opens with a trumpet call, accompanied by figures in 
.ch soon presents the first theme. A disarming, rather simple 
aken up by the violins which play it against a variant in the 
le changing of the tempo to an Allegro vivace, a second theme 
r the piano, while the strings give out a series of staccato chords, 
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coming into the picture with a counterfheinr, 1lir nh^yatwm in 

and suddenly launches into a tiiiickrr tempo. 4 ^* a da.dogiir f.ilri phice 
piano and strings. TTc so!t> instriiincnt hear*! in a loi.rlni pa^'.agr nf ^1^ 
in octaves, coming to a l.**trgo, ////. Its %av,,r dmiimdir**, a*, ifir siiitigi^m^ 
again, and the trumpet sofilv iniiiiies the fiiaiii ilirittr i»vrr thrni. 
reappears, takes up its s<»ng, aiut the movriiirm pir-.mdi rthh on a 
chord by the solo instrument aiul orihr^itra. 

The third movement is a brirl’ inMmc-rfih nvo -^Atlnum for ^ 

piano, the one unaccompanirtl, the oihrt wnh miip.mifiirnf. 

The fourth movement o|NriH with the |naii*s . 1 . . -fnpamrd t»v Ixm itiiip 
in a short prelude, following wlmh ?hr laJir^aia dir tti.iiii 

figure in rejx*aicd macs with a grtHippeft** in S*>!iir int»riieiiis life 

the piano reenters, and the trumivt f4*iivs ihr p!*% wn}i a iimre ijgii* 

cant part. There is a long eadrii/.a Ua tlir psaiio, and ilin n t^^dlnwctl ly 1 
coda, which is brilliant ;uu! lively, with ilir iniinp-i L^^r|niig p 4 %r all the ii|, 
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Qtroduction, featuring a waltz; an Adagio, enshrining an 
ie theme, for saxophone solo; the Polka; and the finale Dance, 
ientally, is intended to burlesque the Geneva Disarmament 
carries the title “Once in Geneva.” In his article on Shosta- 
iusiccd Quarterly of October, 1942, Mr. Slonimsky quoted the 
the ballet, as given below. Of course by “football” is meant 
American game. 

act I: INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 

uests of Honor. Review of Window Displays. Demonstration of 
Prestidigitator. Prize Fighting for Publicity. Riot at the Boxing 
Flaming Youth. Director’s Appearance with Diva. Adagio Dance, 
iet Football Team. Diva’s Variations. Soviet Dance. Soviet Worker 
Dance. Diva Dances with the Fascist. Dance of the Negro and 
ball Players. Waltz: Alleged Bomb Plotters (''The Hand of 
don Among the Fascists, A Rare Case of Mass Hysteria. Fox Trot. 

ACT II 

luthing by an Agent Provocateur, and an Arrest. Workers’ Pro- 
dium. Pioneers’ Dance. Reception of the Soviet Football Team, 
le. Interlude. 

ACT III: MUSIC HALL 

>e Shine of the Best Quality. Polka: “Once in Geneva” (Angel of 
Coalition of Classes, Slightly Fraudulent. Cancan. Liberation 
:ral Exposure. Finale: Solidarity Dance of Western Workers and 

^olka the jocund chief theme is given out by the xylophone, 
takes up the second tune, also of gay character. A village 
)reak into the scheme, with tuba and trumpets combining. 
Drehestra joins in the ground swell of merriment. The freely 
itinues through the finale Dance. Percussive instruments are 
:d here in a boisterous rhythmic whirl mounting to a fierce 

Drtment of instruments are piccolo, flute, oboe, English horn, 
B flat clarinet, bass clarinet, soprano saxophone, bassoon, 
hree trumpets, three horns, three trombones, tuba, baritone 
harmonium, kettledrums, xylophone, triangle, tambourine, 
d block, gong, cymbals, bass drum, and strings. 

L.B. 
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Jean Sibelius 

BORN': TAVASTEHl'S, I-INEANIE tHi*. 

The roots of his art remain Jeep in h:s' stn!, anJ %t*eiek far 

hiiei( into the past of his people. In one n^n^'e he i»* a an^oiar atukhi’ 
ronism; in another, he is as modern as tonHO>ou\ th.iN l)invNiv*i. 


Symphony in E minor, No. 1 , Op. 3 ‘3 

L Aiuiame ina ntm inij>[3o: Allq*rtt rnrfjtii'o. !l. AiHliittr lua nrifi irop|^ 
Icutc^. OL Allegro. I\", lutuile im.i taar.iaa'}: Afitl.Hiie; Allegro 

niuko. 

Like the f'ourth Symphony of Ikahmn am! thr iNlth of l\y!i.iilou'%!vV ihii 
work is in the Asym[>honically nupopttlar” krv of l\ fiunoi. Aiit! fint as 
Brahms’ h’ourth had aroused some early lesrnimrno., hriaii^r o| ihr i!tnk:e 
of key, so tins Symphony, on its westwarri trek, louiui inoir ilian passing 
a|)position. liowever, it was nor long before the smgr and swrrp of flits 
music could surmount all superstifitnis ol>jrcfit»ns aiul inairsfuMlIv show iluit 
a new and arresting sauce had siuitleniy matie itself kiravn. 

C!ccil Ciray sees tlie li minor Symplnmy as 'dhr last ol an t4d tnir, rather 
than the iirst of a new,” explaining his views with the stafemrui itiat *khe 
Symphony lias di.stinctivc afiintties, both hirma! atnl iolottsin, With . , . the 
romantic symphonies of various predrtTssors.*’ Hiaf this iornpieaiHUi has the 
jHiwer to evoke images, whole lirnuc sagas in flir rmiids <4 tj-arnns, is .iifrsietl 
by some of the word portraits pennetl early in its larrei in- uiiaginafivr iiearrrs. 
For instance, certain chromatic scales running m MUinaiv intUf,tui m die first 
movement carnctl diis from Arthur Shr|4trid. ''^audd*ng tkiiid** m a wiiiil- 
swepi sky, with >screaming gulls rudely tossed tnun thru uunse/" fi.isa Kesv- 
march, considering flic wli(4c wcu'k, comparrs it wsih dir ''mrlaiaholv gran- 
deur of sfJinc masterpiece by Huystlael.” 

fh’om Bengt dc dVu’ne, tirchesrraciun pupil ol Sitirhits, tvr get 4 sort, of 
ap<4o|4io pro ccuistnaiiou in liis claim that 'khr lira mMvrnirnis ol .Sihrlitis* 
first two symphonies are Imdt up like the MUi'ca*ondaiig |niiis of ?vti.^/.trfs 
symplicuiic wru’ksf’ And, having thus sdrnerd itir prdaiifrs sniprrs, hr piillll 
(HU, *dn tile long series of Sibelius* iomposiiions n v* dir in a cw?* ^vtiijihoiiies 
whicli evoke the magic spell ai the Naudi with a iifji power and 

intensity, llirir moimmeiital style arui hrroic mmaiitu nan, .uldtiig new and 
unknown words to die idiom of itir preceding in.naris, air uiiii|ur in itic 
history of music.” 

Hi 
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Some reference to orchestration would naturally be expected of a pupil of 
Sibelius in that subject, so that we find him elaborating the above with: 

One day I mentioned [to Sibelius] the impression which always takes hold of me 
when returnin^^ to Finland across the Baltic, the first forebodings of our country 
being given us by low reddish granite rocks emerging from the pale blue sea, solitary 
islands oi a hard, archaic beauty, inhabited by hundreds of sea gulls. And I concluded 
by saying that this landscape many years ago was the cradle of the vikings. “Yes,” 
Sibelius answered eagerly, and his eyes flashed, “and when we see those granite rocks 
we know why we are able to treat the orchestra as we do!” 

1 he I.!, minor Symphony was written in 1899, when Sibelius was thirty-four 
years old. lie himself: conducted the world premiere at Helsingfors, on Apr. 
26 of that year. 1 he work abounds in contrasts. Herein is represented the 
unfettered, mercurial thinking of a young symphonist who is scarcely learned 
in the ways of practical economy. He has many things to say, many different 
and startling manners of saying them. Everything is of the utmost importance, 
notliing tltat comes springing to his mind must be omitted. So he writes with 
a fevcrisli entliusiasiti, not in the least concerned with the formalities of strict 
symphonic logic. Restraint is something to be cultivated later, but now the 
thing, it would afipcar, is to express these ideas, these powerful teeming 
urges, and they leap into miraculous strings of notes. 

I’hey must be devclo[ied, these ideas and urges. They must be made to 
tell their talcs in countless em[)hatic ways, each more impressive than the 
[ireccding one. 'Fhe young com[K)scr pours great melodics into his work, 
melodies that sing with an exultant joy, melodies that rise and fall with 
tremendous intensity, and also melodics that arc nostalgic and mellow and 
suffused vvitli a tcmler pathos. 

dlierc arc grace and lightness in the music as it comes rushing to the 
creator’s pen. I'hcre are also wild, barbaric shouts, outbursts of tremendous 
{Kission, raging unl)ridled utterances that hurl themselves forward like the 
roar of giant winds. 

At last the Sym[>lu>ny is finished, the first essay (in the form) of a composer 
whose style was later to court the soberer symphonic muses. 

“And so this Symphony is more than conventionally interesting,” says 
Philip Hale. “It is tlramatic, as if Silielius had had a drama in his mind, 
pcrliaps one of his own life. The music is free, outspoken. It is without fear 
of the learned professor at the conservatory. One might say of the Symphony, 
one hears this music ami is in the mighty presence of a man.” 

I'he first movement (Allegro cnergico, E minor, 6/4) begins with a short 
imnHluction distinguished by a striking clarinet solo, after which the first 
vi(jlins give tait tlu: chief subject. The second subject (Piano ma marcato) is 
assigned to the flutes. 



TUH (X)NCKR r 

The second movement (AtuLimc m.i isun irmn. 1‘. tlit major, ^ 

starts off with a motive in the first vioiins .nn! .rllos. The l>.»ss(«uis, agaj 
an accompaniment of other w«kh 1 wmds. a theme. S 

jxtrtcd by har[> arpejjgios, the horns .tnnoiin*r .i 'tuii! •.uojt-.!. 

A scherzo (Alle^^ro. (’. nujor. V 4) tollovss. I hr iminm <4 tins “joiie’' 
represented in the principal theme (annoujur.! ov th.r l.rttlr.hntm and 
the first violins) seems wiUl and harsh. I'hr seo<nd liirme is miae iiigraliati 
and the trio (Lento ma non iroppo, H majoii, uuh its liunnr m the hot 
is gentler. 

The Finale (rjuasi una f.mt.isia) ojteiis (And.tn r, !, imnor, ’ 2) will 
return of the mckKly intoned hy the i larinet at ihr lirgmuing ot the syinpho 
now prrK-laimed hy all the strings. I'he niani Lds . s thr tiH.vnnriu (Allsj 
molto, 2/4) presents its fust subject ui the «•»».! wutd .. I hr snuiul sdbj 
(Andante assai. ('. m.ijot. 4 4) is annoiiiHrd U ii.ilv bv the Violiiii, 1 
initial theme of the slow movemrnt is hr.u-! ...•-u!! m tin- titst violinj 3 
cellos. Then the Allegro moliu leturtis, its St!-.? -.silMe t snvmg .n haiis 
an impassioned fug.ttu. The second siil'je** irsiuii-. su thr it.umrt. "fhere 
stormy tlcvchiptnent. 'File Symplumv rtid>, h. vvrvf!, iu \vh.tf has ticea 
scribed as a *'hroati hymn of s.idurss.*' 

'Fhc scoring calls for iwt> fiutrs, two oltor ., tu-> J.-omet',, two haHsoom, k 
horn,s, three trunijtets, three titimlsoucs, uth.), hculrdtum-.. h,t%s dnmttCynth 
triangle, harp, and strings as u-aial. 

Su CEt 1 

Symphony in D major. No. 2. t'^p. 4 ? 

L Allcgmiii, If. lV*n|Hi 4tiii4r»tr hm HI. fV, Fiw 

AllcgfClU^ ltiCHicf4U>. 

lirjrrrE m aclhcrcricr m vcrfaiii iiiiirirrn:|i irniuti' n^rtw, tlir Sf: 

p!u)uy marks a Uikt f^rwari! sirulr m i4um% muI mm 

-—a stride that is Isibrtiiis ikiwr i** ttir i%s4ii!i*ari pf ihtll 

symphonies. Sirriiglh aritl ^iiiijdiLtiy air liri-r, 4 lirt.r rlt'i*|ticilCf|. I 

marc fascinating isecansc lainnn.. !siiti, ihrtr ti 

timers Tschaiktiwsky hu'mt\% itver the span 4 tnnindrr iliai liyssia il d 

at hand. 

It was Getirg JictinrrVfiign Stt'tchlis* and <-ol!^ 4 gnr, W'liti 

this tightly pa.sswinatc scare as the rsprc’^iiuii id Inmndi irsadi agaiiisl 
sian am! the final triumph. ScInirrsMigt, 4 pMairri- nl Silitl 

music, sensed a huge |iatrianc plan in thr In a thr Ut^i iiifitciK 

depicted the calm pasintal life id ihr h% Irai 

llic second mnvciiieiit termed wiiti in via, "but thr 
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a brutal rule over the people brings with it a timidity of soul.” The third 
movement— roughly a scherzo— pictured to Schneevoigt the awakening of 
rebellious feelings, the people’s growing determination to defend their rights. 
The Finale, in this scheme, mirrors the promise of deliverance. Reviewing the 
Armistice Day program of the Boston Symphony, Philip Hale was ready to 
agree with the Schneevoigt thesis: “Is it fantastic to think that the Symphony, 
with its wails and groans of anguish, its sullen gloom alternating with shouts 
of triumph, was singularly appropriate on Armistice Day? Is it not at all 
probable that the composer had war or rumors of war in mind when he 
composed this music?” 

Outwardly, the Second Symphony appears to follow the standard sequence 
of four movements, allegro, andante, scherzo, and finale. But even a casual 
hearing reveals a method of reversed synthesis that prompted Cecil Gray to 
term it “a veritable revolution ... the introduction of an entirely new prin- 
ciple into symphonic form.” For in handling his material Sibelius would seem 
to have worked backward, as compared with orthodox procedure. Instead of 
introducing full themes and then pulling them apart for separate development, 
Sibelius gives out fragments of themes, juggles Aem adroitly, and then pieces 
them together in a final integration. The method at times involves, as in the 
Finale, a constantly {K>stjx)ned climax that is steadily building, but never 
quite ready, that is interrupted by other material, yet is so much the more 
overj>owcring when at last it arrives. 

The four movements are marked as follows; I. Allegretto, D major, mainly 
6/4; II. Temjx) andante ma rufato, D minor, 4/4, 3/8, 4/4; III. Vivacissimo, 
B flat major, 6/8; and IV. Finale: Allegro moderate, D major, 3/2. Dedicated 
to Axel Oirjxdan, the symphony is scored conventionally for two flutes, two 
olx)es, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, tympani, and strings. 

The work was composed in 1901-1902 and performed for the first time at 
Helsingfors on Mar. 8, 1902. Sibelius himself conducted. Theodore Thomas 
introduced it to America at one of his Chicago concerts on Jan. 2, 1904. Josef 
Stransky brought it into the New York Philharmonic repertory during the 
season of 1916-1917. 

At first derisively reviewed as beneath serious notice, the Symphony has 
gradually come into its own in recent years. In fact, no symphony since 
Tsv.haikowsky’s Path^tique--mth the possible exception of Shostakovich’s 
Fifth~has won such popularity in America. “It has entered the household- 
word class,” remarked Pitts Sanborn in 1940, “and its most conspicuous theme 
is as familiar as ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Indeed, it is now far oftener whistled 
and hummed.” Sanborn was referring, of course, to the jubilant, long- 
delayed lyric theme of the Finale. 
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The third movement, whose first part consists of phrase fragments later 
fused into a unified pattern, is like the preceding one in its later stages, where 
again there are melodic and harmonic changes of a single idea, this time a 
rhythmical one. The entire effect of this Third Symphony is of brightness 
and geniality, parting company, as it does, with the dark and brooding quality 
of the First and the passionate outcry of the Second. 


Symphony in A minor, No. 4, Op. 63 

1. Tempo molto moderate quasi adagio. II. Allegro molto vivace. Ill- II 
tempo largo. IV. Allegro. 

Composed in 1911, the Fourth Symphony was first played at Helsingfors on 
Apr. 3, 1911, at a concert of works by Toivo Tuula and Sibelius. It was given 
its American premier by the New York Symphony Society, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting, on Mar. 2, 1913. The Symphony is dedicated to Eero 
Jarnefelt, and the score calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, bells, and 
strings. 

If this Symphony is skeletal in construction, iu?., pared right down to the 
bone of anythitig sujKrfluous like, as it seems here, flesh, it is also closely knit, 
concentrated, yet utterly com[)lcte. In tliis work Sibelius was experimenting, 
perhaps, witli the thouglu of eliminating all that was possible, in order to 
say Iiis piece as starkly straight as he could— and, as we know now — he did. 
Having reduced his orchestra to little more than the essentials in the Third 
Symphony, he became even more economical here, tossing out the third 
trumpet, and generally calling upon few instruments in mass at any time 
during its course. 

The thematic material is of a solitary quality, almost distant and, as one 
astute listener put it, sometimes “uncouth.” While it has the ability to spring 
surprises on its hearers, it is not an effect per se that it flaunts, because some 
of the surprises grow naturally out of the pattern Sibelius set down for it. 
Tlicrc is, in other words, always for the listener the expectation of the unusual, 
so tliat wlien it comes it is both unexpected and unusual, a provocative device 
not mastered by every composer. In the year. 1911, it occasioned much discus- 
sion, controversy even. Today, with the intellectual strivings, the search for 
new forms, and the constant experiment with method in musical creation, it 
may not be so striking as it must have been then. However, the Sibelius of 
the first tlirce symphonies is virtually nowhere present in this work, save in 
the abrupt vigor of his speech. b 
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Symphony in E flat major. No. U Op. S2 

I. Tciu(k> luolto moilcr.Ut>. H. Allrftto Hi.i jtistn a 

III. .Andante inms«, qiusi aUegrttw. IV. Al!ri;fst mulsu 

The E<)U.owiN(t wtirds .ipfw.ir as .m rutrv m a di.itv; "Cud onciw his dow 
for a moment, and his orchestr.i pl.iys the hitslt Sviupiiom .” t)nr might be 
excused for susfwcting them to lie .in .diuston to {icrih><vrti’s C mitwir Sfn, 
phony. The reference, however, is to .Sihehtis' uuik oi the same number, 
and the words are his. He penned them one d.iv m Sepinnlier. l*>Ii isdiea 
the horror of luirojie’s h'irst Worhl W.if vv.is .drr.idv fw.. mt.nths old. Three 
years had elapsed since the completion of Im ^‘<^ulfh Svmphony. The immsi 
teemed with minor program music aiui salon »i,ith .md mdi, Silielius w* 
again feeling symphonic stirrings vvithni him .m*i ln.l trw.Uurly turned 
an offer to write music fm a iullet, rsplanon,', "I ..ituio! lirvoine a pro!& 
writer; it would mean killing .ill mv rrpui i'ion .m.! inv .111." (Yet, bw 
much of Silielius’ output w.ts fr.mk!v ephemeial, ttum him by diw 

biulgctJiry neetll) 

Be.sklcs, writing a symjdumy oifetni the rsi ijw tioin hlcak re#ik|. 
Perh.ips as a recoil, the icrrtir raging m fMtsoiw- even sltaij^eiird his thirst fo 
life. “This life that I love m mfinitrlv'" he rsil.muir.!. Sermmgly the grini 
and somlier hoKKling of the h'omih .Sviiiphnov h.id Int him. One tlay k 
fimls himself in a ilcep dell. "I i>rgm alira.lv thmlv vr the moimiain th# 
I shall certainly aseeiul," he reconls sn hn .iMiv; "t««i ojirns his dtitirkra 
moment and his orchestra {il.iys the {•dth Sunphonv," 

Despite Silicliiis’ ii.thif of never givmg sitlttnles m ,Utr» to the jwetict* 
tiramatic content of his sytnphomrs, .iin«>nr » .m »r.i.!dv grasp the surge of 
energy and cxulser.mcc setting the h’lhh .ipati to. in ihe gl(*timl¥ suhjefliw 
Fourth, (ieeil Cray goes so far .o Oi dcHidje it as .1 "lumiy, gcni,il wt^ 
throughout." Hcngt ric TTiriir. ,1 ilose turn,! and pupil, thirtigh repealed^ 
rebuffed when querying .Sdielms aii«ini the Syniphoio's |)ets.in,il 
sjKuks of it as the comptser's "truirn to hfr," ,iud .0 rinU«lvmg “.rn inUBWt 
contact with the world of men." T o the wmslupinog .in. sj 4 e the work fiO#- 
■stituted “an impressive ««le f«» the i«iu*.igr and |w!*.e'.Tt.!ii.e uf man," 

Dc Tdrnc even h.i/ardrd .1 giir'n that 'sooi.e ..e, t.-' trl i-son esistrd fieiWW 
Siheliiis' IkiUI finale anil “the gigantu drama eua 'ed « n ilir ^ 

Eurap/' If Sil^cliiis lu% miiilMiniy 4ir Trun, I in «*iir .illiiiMi 

a jKmiWy ncinalwil yrr aim in liir Jirirs! m a Irtfrr wftltt 

in while revhing ihr wnirk a sriiiir4 iimr In r!h|^?ica| bsu^iui^r ttt? 
the extent of revkkiit in radi mcivritirin: IV ilir i44 
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stronger in revision,” he concludes. '‘The whole, if I may say so, a vital climax 
to the end.” To which he appends the single word, “Triumphal.” 

Perhaps to prevent followers from reading irrelevances into his music, 
Sibelius once stated: “I do not wish to give a reasoned exposition of the 
essence of the Symphony. I have expressed my opinion in my works.” How- 
ever he did make clear that the Symphony marked an important stylistic 
departure from earlier efforts: “I should like ... to emphasize a point that 
I consider essential: the directly symphonic is the compelling vein that goes 
through the whole. This in contrast to the depicting.” The program book of 
the London premiere, with Sibelius conducting, on Feb. 12, 1921, contained 
this significant announcement: “The composer desires his work to be regarded 
as absolute music, having no direct poetic basis.” 

The Fifth is Sibelius’ birthday symphony. To celebrate his fiftieth birthday 
the work was premiered at a special concert in Helsingfors on Dec. 8 with 
Robert Kajanus conducting. Kajanus remained something of a custodian of 
a)rrect Sibelian style. About him the composer once remarked to de Tome: 
“You sec how Kajanus builds up my Symphony. He actually makes you feel 
the construction of the work like a huge building.” This early version of the 
Symphony was never printed. A second version was played in Helsingfors 
a year later, and the third and final on Nov. 24, 1919. In the course of its 
last reshaping the words, “The V Symphony in a new form, practically com- 
posed anew,” appear in a letter of Sil>elius’ dated May 20, 1918. 

Dc Tonic was intrigued by that early version that never reached publi- 
cation. He speculated on the interesting comparison it might offer in view of 
a significant statement made by Sibelius. About six months after finishing 
the Fifth Symphony in its first form the two were discussing instrumentation. 
“Do you know whom I consider the two greatest geniuses of the orchestra?” 
asked Sibelius. “You will be surprised to hear it: Mozart and Mendelssohn.” 

In his valuable brochure on Sibelius’ symphonies, Cecil Gray speaks of the 
“comparative accessibility” of the Fifth, explaining it in part as follows: 

The terseness, economy, and extreme concentration of thought, the reticence and 
sobriety of style which characterizes the former are not to be found in the Fifth. 
The form, too, of all its movements is comparatively straightforward, the thematic 
material more definitely melodic, the harmony diatonic and consonant, the instru- 
mentation rich and sonorous, despite the fact that the orchestra employed in it is 
precisely the .same as that of the two preceding symphonies, except for the addition 
of a third trumpet. 

lltcre is still no bass tuba, no harp, no “extra” instrument of any kind, and no 
percussion save the ordinary kettledrums, but the volume and opulence of tone which 
the composer here elicits from the modest forces at his disposal are truly remarkable. 

Sibelius’ omission of the tuba from his later scores has been frequently 
commented upon. “Personally I feel convinced that a composer can do without 
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the tuba/' he told dc 1Vhih\ tio hkv i!iih iiisfrutnciiL lt> tttf aiinli 
is far too heavy»--what tlit CiertnaitH call , There is alwi^i • 

way of building up a forrissinui wiihuiii a iiiIm,” 
iliough divided into three parts by two pai^rs. tftr i*ilih SyiTipfi0a| 
actually in hair movemeius, h»r the t^pmitu.: i% ttiadr up 

distinct movements varying in fiUMn! and siriicniir. I bnvrvrr, these arelial^ 
cycle fashicai, by a coinmtm ihrrnr* ihr terse, tiaii inar iiiMtiti aiiiinnaadit 
the opening of the Sympht^ny by the tirsi fitan over a fvni|ciiii roll 
The first movement moves in a kiiul ol pasoa-al iahn, drraiiiilv at 
CJradually a change ctanes t»ver ihr music: if grows d^arkrr. passioiute. Tbttc 
is then an abrupt transition- wiitumi break nr what 1% irallv itie 
movement (Allegro moileratoK a ikmcrlikr whrr/.o building 1*1 a tirree crMi* 
The Andanie grows with miracuhnis ^p>irriir%s oin ig 4 swiiiiiifly ipj^y 
theme, and the finale, noble and spaciuus. Irad^i to a liua! loniiuiiiii, 
anil grarul as the sunrise/’ acvtnthng i** i dm 

1 . 1 , 

Symphony No. 6, Op. 104 

L Allegro motto njoilrraio. If, Allr.-.a-o n5i*d--i 4t*», IIP iVii'o vifi®. 

I\'\ Allegro tuoho. 

In the bisrh Svfnplimiy SdH'lius rfiijjluw* an or. hrof.i ifi.tf ii«,f ?|if atiite t 
one of his other svmphonirs. ma’ hr i.ik^ adijnf.igr mI ..i!| that nimlem j 
orchesfraticin ctuth! stipplv, IVur. hr iit-sr** miludr 4 tiinc m !ih imtrtiiwwa* 
riom a luaTlty for fuin. esirpt Ha- itir h'n-a. 4iu! a b.iv* Jaimrt, winch fiere 
makes its first and only apparaiue aiuuiig lir\ w^o'k'* m du-i The ftini* 
plete scfrring is for two llutrs. two fw-M f loois ikinnei, Iw 

bassoons, tour horns, three irunij^ru, fhtrr ooaa».ini, lurp* iiri 

strings, Dcalicated to !)r. Wdlirhu SfriilKutuiin f.i pouira 4iid ^«aidiiricif 
Stockholm), the Sis:th SvmphMus, Inii'-h^d m fjjiujrv, fo/h sv.ii firit 
formed at t lelsitygfors, hVb. Vi, i4' thr s.iiur vrao 
The Orst inoveineni uiirns svidi ?hr luv.r'O in 4 brirf 

duction baseti tm a irirlodr* plif.isr ttr-vmg m d4.i!...iio orpi, Hir flnieii ia 
thirds, present the tlirmr. If r. r,vrJ., ni due , -m vr, bv 'cdl tiflirr itieRWi 
also in thirds and diafomuHv, I’heir r, 4 v.tbir-a wtiicti if 

llcard in the lirsl viulms Idis^ded m '"-r .. ihr* siihictT fC* 

semides. somcwdiai. the prrviMUs our -la ihr All dsn itmwmii i 

one hears the fariiiliar devur of diifils hucii- figiu'es ap|icai' it 
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continues, along these lines, and finally, after some measures of a modal 
quality, the movement ends. 

The scale passages again appear in the second movement, w^hose chief theme 
is given out by the first violins, divided, against wood-wind chords. As the 
music progresses the sonority increases, and the scale idea rises in importance. 
Soon a lyrical theme emerges in the first violins and cellos, an octave apart, 
while chords support it in the accompaniment. Following a particularly 
clever handling of the materials and devices set forth, the movement again 
leans toward the modal in a passage for harp, strings, and oboes. 

A rhythmical chief subject brings on the scherzo, and this makes a sharp 
contrast with the softer and more melodic second theme heard in the wood 
winds, first, then in the violins, where it takes on the importance of a flowing 
melody. These two themes are juxtaposed and played alternately, with the 
gentler one taking possession abruptly and fortissimo at the end. 

Heroic in character, the first subject of the final movement is played by 
violins, wood winds, and two horns, forte. It is answered, by way of contrast, 
in a lyrical phrase for the lower strings, after which development ensues. 
The music grows increasingly restless and, oddly enough, chromatic for the 
first time in the work, A crescendo leads to a powerful climax for the entire 
orchestra, after some hints of previous material in the movement. The coda, 
in a rather impressive manner, epitomizes the whole foundation of the Sym- 
phony— the diatonic scale and the interval of the third. After all this, the 
music closes serenely, in a lingering fade-out of the strings and the tympani. 

R. C, B. 

Symphony in C major, No. 7 (In One Movement) , Op. 105 

Sibelius once said, “The greatest labor I have expended, perhaps, was on 
works that have never been completed.” As prelude to that observation he 
remarked, “The thing that pleased me most is that I have been able to reject.” 

The proof of that is implicit in the fact that his last three symphonies have 
taken greater time to compose. Creation has waited on technique, on an 
expert’s ability to gaze objectively on his work and to retain what he approved 
of, to “reject,” as he {)ut it, the rest. 

Sibelius began work on his Fifth Symphony during the chaotic beginnings 
of the First World War and completed it in 1915, while the conflict still raged 
—or could there have been in the past such a thing as a raging conflict con- 
sidering more recent global happenings.? 

In any case, the Infth was revised in 1916. It was performed, and the com- 
poser thought best to rewrite the piece from start to finish, so that it came 
through as a completed product in 1919. He was more careful with his Sixth 
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and Seventh Sympnonies. These he would not release to the world until he 
was utterly satisfied with them. The Fifth and its premature birth had been 
the object lesson. 

Sibelius refers to the present work as ‘‘joy of life and vitality with appassio- 
nato passages.” He added, “By all this I see how my innermost self has 
changed since the days of the Fourth Symphony. And these Symphonies of 
mine [the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh] are more in the nature of professions 
of faith than my other works.” 

To the Sixth Symphony he wrote finis in January, 1923; and to the Seventh 
in March, 1925. The Seventh he calls a fantasia sinfonica. 

This Seventh Symphony in one huge movement follows, more or less, a 
pattern he chose in writing the first movement of the Sixth. There is only a 
single subject important enough to be called the dominating one, and the 
numerous others, as they crop up quite naturally out of the music, are just 
the merest fragments of ideas, a handful of which — more prominent — combine 
and intertwine, make contrast, and vary and develop in a continuous design, 
which is a mosaic of the most intricate inner relationships. 

The Seventh has been showered with praise for the remarkable construc- 
tion, as well as for its nobility and dignity of expression. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor, Op. 47 

L Allegro moderate. II. Adagio di molto. III. Allegro ma non tanto. 

Two EVER-PRESENT Strains in Sibelius' biography are his love of nature and 
his fondness for epic literature. He has styled himself a “dreamer and poet of 
nature,” Friends have asserted that he can quote Homer and Virgil by the 
canto; and the Kalevala, Finland’s great epic, is his second Bible. It is only 
natural that his music should to some degree stem from both impulses. And 
the two seem closely linked in his case. Sibelius’ symphonies and tone poems 
frequently strike one as great canvases of Finland’s landscape and heroic past ; 
Geography and legend appear to march side by side in his bold spans of tone i 
Even the Violin Concerto has evoked visions of topography and a bardic lay of j 
long ago. For Sibelius’ music appears somehow to combine the qualities of pio 
ture and story. Scenery and deed alternate in the shifting blends of tone. Sibelius' 
own remarks lend color to the practice of viewing his music as a second 
Kalevala and Finnish travelogue combined. 

“I love the mysterious sounds of the fields and forests, water and mountains/ 
he says. “It pleases me greatly to be called an artist of nature, for nature has 
truly been the book of books for me.” 

Accordingly, it is not surprising to find imaginative Sibelians sensing vast 
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patterns of nature study and saga even in the works presumably free from 
programmatic content. Sibelius never tacked a narrative to his D minor 
Violin Concerto, but that did not prevent one commentator from envisioning 
the Allegro moderato as an ancient rite of ‘‘bardic songs heard against a back- 
ground of torches or pagan fires in some wild Northern night.” To another, 
the music conveyed “the settled melancholy of a Finland of Northern dark- 
ness, where the sea heaves blindly to the shore and human lives blossom only 
briefly and precariously to the joy of melody.” 

From the second-movement romanza, with its strange tinge of melancholy, 
some have gleaned reminiscent glimpses of Sibelius* boyhood, when he would 
mount a huge rock beside a lake and play his violin. It had been the young 
Sibelius* habit to play out of doors in the country and away from people, 
surely an early sign of his regarding music as a medium of communion be- 
tween himself and nature. The fact is that he has always spoken of this 
Q)ncerto with feeling, and perhaps it is a kind of testament of nature and 
departed youth. In the last movement a reviewer even heard “an ancient folk 
song in which the old careless bravery had been replaced by a kind of con- 
templative fear of death.” Possibly the clairvoyant gentleman was not so wide 
of the mark, since Sibelius, some time later, reportedly dubbed the movement 
a “Danse Macabre.** 

Though finished in 1903, the Concerto underwent thorough revision and 
was published in 1905. Finnish critics, in a position to make comparisons, 
regarded the later version as highly superior to the earlier. At the time, 
Sibelius was rewriting much of his music to bring it into closer conformity 
with certain accepted norms, according to Rosa Newmarch. “With the advance 
of years l\e has shown an increasing respect for the requirements of conven- 
tional form,” she stated in an early monograph, “without, however, becoming 
conventional in the contemptible sense of the word. The sign of this reaction 
has been the revision of many of his early works. The Violin Concerto, Op. 
47, is a case in point.” Mrs. Newmarch went on to say that Sibelius’ Violin 
Q)ncerto, “like that of Tschaikowsky, has been pronounced impossibly diffi- 
cult; but it has not had to wait so long for its interpreter as the Russian con- 
certo waited for a lirodsky.” 

The Tschaikowsky Concerto waited precisely three years for a performance. 
Sibelius’ was played by Carl Halir in Berlin on Oct. 19, 1905, the year it was 
revised and published. On Nov. 30 of the following year the American violinist 
Maud Powell introduced it to this country at a concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Society in Ckirnegie Flail, repeating the work with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago the following Jan. 25 and with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on Apr. 20. 

The American poet Walter Conrad Arensberg, reviewing the Concerto 
for a New York paper, commented on the powerful contrast of orchestra and 
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told his pupil Bengt de Tdrne, “Be careful not to be spendthrift with the 
themes and musical ideas of your youth. They are the richest and best you 
will ever invent, and if you cannot give them at once their definite shape, 
they will later on form the basis of some of your happiest conceptions.” 
Whereupon he recounted in detail one specific experience of his own along 
such lines, the very first draft of En Saga for the projected octet, besides 
others in passing. 

“In your old age,” he continued, “you will look back on the ideas of your 
youth, and you will, perhaps, be fortunate enough to find some of them in 
your sketchbooks quite forgotten amongst many other notes, and never used. 
Then you will take them up, and the ardor of your youth expressed in the 
themes themselves will be combined with the knowledge and experience 
acquired during a long musical career.” 

Ferruccio Busoni, one of Sibelius’ earliest champions, introduced the work 
on the continent. It soon spread like wild fire, preaching the gospel, as it 
were, of a new composer. For some years following that, in fact, Sibelius was 
known in Europe chiefly through En Saga, Finlandia, and the Valse Triste. 

The orchestration calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle, and strings. 

R. C* H. 

''The Swan of Tuonela/' Legend from the "Kalevala/^ 

Op. 22 

Like so much of Sibelius’ other music, TAe Swan of Tuonela was inspired 
by the great Finnish epic Kalevcda. The composition forms part of a sym- 
phonic tetralogy devoted to Lemminkainen, one of the leading heroes of the 
poem. In the four-part cycle The Swan of Tuonela comes third, followed by 
Lemmin\dinen's Homecoming, The first two sections are entitled Lemmin- 
\dinen and the Maidens and Lemmin\dinen s Sojourn in Tuonela. 

Since most of Sibelius’ writing for the stage consists of incidental music 
for plays, it is surprising to learn that he first planned to use this epic material 
in an opera. During the summer of 1893, Sibelius discussed the possibilities 
o£ turning some episodes in the Kalevala into lyric drama with his friend 
the writer J. H. Erkko. This was to be called “Veneen Luominen” (“The 
Creation of the Boat”). Sibelius later related what happened to his biographer 
iCarl Ekman. 

It was originally intended that Erkko should write the book of the opera, but 
somehow or other I did so myself, while Erkko helped me as literary adviser. 
During the summer I completed the prologue to the opera and the book. When I 
xcturned to Helsingfors in the autumn, I called on Kaarlo Bergbom, the creator of 
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the Finnish operatic stage, to ask for his opinion of the book. He said that it was 
effective, but too lyrical. In this he was indeed right; I realized this at once. 

This sealed the doom of the opera. But the labor I had devoted to carrying out 
the idea was not entirely wasted, for my fresh absorption in the world of the Kalevcda 
gave me the idea for the Lemminkainen Suite. In the prologue to the opera I really 
had one movement of the suite ready made: The Su/an of Tuonela. 

The pictorial content of the tone poem is briefly given in a preface to the 
score: “Tuonela, The Kingdom of Death, the Hades of Finnish mythology, 
is surrounded by a broad river of black water and rapid current, in which 
the Swan of Tuonela glides in majestic fashion and sings.” 

Supported by muted strings and soft drum rolls, the broad, exotic theme 
of the swan floats in broodingly in a solo for English horn. Sad, fitful com- 
ments are soon heard in the lower strings. These Rosa Newmarch ventured 
to interpret as the farewell sighs “of some soul passing to Tuonela.” A muted 
horn presently adds to the lugubrious mood by chanting part of the swan 
song. “Gradually,” wrote Mrs. Newmarch, “the music works up to a great 
climax, indicated con gran suono, followed by a treble pianissimo, the strings 
playing with the back of the bow. 

“To this accompaniment, which suggests the faint flapping of pinions, the 
swan’s final phrases are sung. The strings return to the natural bowing, 
and the work ends in one of the characteristic, sighing phrases for violoncello,” 

The omission of flutes and high clarinets further deepens the somber color 
of the tone poem. Called for in the scoring are oboe, English horn, bass 
clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, three trombones, kettledrums, bass drum, 
and strings. 

Sibelius himself conducted the world premiere of The Swan of Tuonela 
on Apr. 13, 1896, at Helsingfors. The work was introduced to America at a 
concert of the Chicago Orchestra in Chicago on Dec. 6, 1901. Philip Hale 
asked : 

Suppose the hearer had no knowledge of the legend, had never read of Lemmin- 
k^nen’s adventures; how, to win the maid Pohjola, he set out to accomplish certain 
tasks, among them to shoot a swan on this River of Death. How would the hearer 
then be impressed? 

Surely he would be moved by the strangeness of the music, by the mysterious first 
measures, by the unearthly melancholy of the song, by the quiet intensity of it all. 
He would find in the music a tragic mood, simply but unmistakably expressed. 


L.B. 
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"Finlandia,” Tone Poem for Orchestra, Op. 26 , No. 7 

Both the title and the thematic substance o£ this work gave rise to the false 
assumption tJiat Sibelius had employed actual folk melodies. Many regarded 
it as a fantasia on Finnish folk music. Sibelius himself has flatly denied this. 

“There is a mistaken impression among the press abroad that my themes 
are often folk melodies/’ he told his English biographer, Rosa Newmarch. 
“So far I have never used a theme that was not of my own invention. Thus 
the thematic material of Finlandia and En Saga is entirely my own.” 

Olin Downes, among the first Americans to hail the genius of Sibelius, 
was equally emphatic in one of his many articles on the Finnish composer. 
“Sibelius does not make his scores of Finnish folk music. He does not employ 
folk songs in his symphonies at all and has never done so. But his musical 
speech is naturally tinged with idioms of his country, and his writing is so 
often in the vein of Finnish melody that it is mistaken for it.” 

Composed in 1894, Finlandia was first heard in America on Dec. 24, 1905, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on a special Sunday night program con- 
ducted by Arturo Vigna. The following Saturday night, Modest Altschuler 
led the work in Carnegie Hall at a concert of the Russian Symphony Society, 
An analysis of its contents, which appeared in the program book, ran as 
follows: 

An agitated, almost angry theme for the brass choir, short and trenchant, begins 
the introduction. Andante sostenuto (alia breve). This theme is answered by an 
organlike response in the wood winds, and then a prayerful passage for strings, as 
though to reveal the essential earnestness and reasonableness of the Finnish people, 
even under the stress of national sorrow. This leads to an Allegro moderato episode, 
in which the restless opening theme is proclaimed by the strings against a very 
characteristic rhythmic figure, a succession of eight beats, the first strongly accented. 

With a change to Allegro, the movement, looked at as an example of the sonata 
form, may be said to^ begin. A broad, cheerful theme by the strings, in A flat, against 
the persistent rhythm in the brass, is followed by a second subject, introduced by 
the wood winds and taken up by the strings, then by the cello and first violin. This 
is peaceful and elevated in character, and might be looked upon as prophetic of 
ultimate rest and happiness. The development of these musical ideas carries the tone 
poem to an eloquent conclusion. 

The tone poem is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, kettledrums, 
bass drum, cymbals, triangle, and the customary strings. 

For a time during the struggle for Finnish independence from Russia, 
performances of Finlandia were prohibited by the Czarist authorities. In its 
forceful utterance they shrewdly sensed a rallying cry for revolution. The 
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rumbling defiance of the opening measures brought an answering throb in 
the heart of every Finnish patriot. “Hot with the spirit of revolt,” were 
Philip Hale’s words for this symphonic manifesto from the brooding North. 

Significantly, Finlandia was one of the works directed by Sibelius during 
his visit to America in the crucial summer of 1914. As guest of Carl Stoeckel, 
the Finnish composer conducted one of the concerts of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union in the Music Shed at Norfolk, Conn. The Swan of Tuonela, 
Pohjola's Daughter, and Valse Triste were also listed, besides Aalottaret, 
written especially for that occasion. 
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EHe Siegmeister 

born: new YORK, JAN. I5, I909. 

The value of a mans tvorl^ resides in the music itself, and not in how 
frequently it is played, how many honors its composer has won, or 
how much critical acclaim he has received , — ^Elie Siegmeister. 


‘'Prairie Legend,” A Midwestern Set 

1. Ikill whacker's Dunce. 2. Harvest Evening. 3. County Fair. 

The composer has submitted the following, concerning his work: 

This is one of a scries of orchestral compositions inspired by the people, stories, 
songs, landscapes of various parts of this country. Prairie I,a:gend is a short work in 
three movements: 1. “Ikillwhacker’s Dance”; 2. “Harvest Evening”; 3. “County 

i s * 

'air. 

It was in the spring of 1944, while touring through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, and Kansas with my American Ballad Singers, that I was struck 
wiili the strength and potuic sweep of these states, and it seemed to me that this 
could he expressed in music. 

'fhe opportunity came in the summer of 1944, when I was commissioned to write 
a work for symphonic hand. Prairie Legend was sketched iit ten days in July, scored 
for hand, tlien scored for orchestra the following spring. 

1. “Bull whacker’s Dance” suggests the boisterous, raw-boned ox drivers of 
pioneer days . . . the men who carted the early settlers over the mountains and to 
the legendary Promised Land that was then the Midwest. 

2, “Harvest Iwening”— the quietness and simple beauty of endless fields and the 
black earth. 

4. “(bounty Fair”- -the tumult, gaiety, hog callers, side shows, prize bulls, good- 
natured crowds, races, games, and contests. Fragments of old tunes are heard, 
especially a phrase of “(kimptown Races.” 

The score calls for two flutes (second interchangeable with piccolo), two oboes 
(second interchangeable with English horn), two clarinets (second interchange- 
al)lc witli liass clarinet), two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, tympani, liass drum, snare drum, triangle, tambourine, cymbals, 
wood block, cow bell, xylophone, glockenspiel, and strings. The Suite was 
introduced in its entirety by the Philharmonic-Symphony, Lco{X)ld Stokowski 
conducting, in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 18, 1947. 

hdic Siegmeister is widely known for his many orchestral and stage works on 
native American themes. His music has been performed by leading American 
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Bedrich Smetana 

born: leitomischl, bohemia, mar. 2, 1824. died: Prague, may 12, 1884. 

His music sings to us today of the Bohemia of old — its woods and 
cultivated plains, its villages, its romantic hills and old legends, its 
great past and even its future. It is all one great pageant of song and 
dance — dancing to native rhythms of astounding variety, singing to 
melodies of a unique beauty . — ^Paul Stefan. 


Symphonic Poem, "Vltava” ("The Moldau”) from the 
Cycle "Ma Vlast” ("My Fatherland”) 

An ardent Bohemian patriot and nationalist, Bedrich Smetana enshrined his 
love and loyalty in a cycle o£ six symphonic poems collectively entitled Ma Vlast 
(My Fatherland). Of these, Vltava {The Moldau) is the second. Few artists 
in any medium have set forth the glory and beauty of their land with such fiery 
eloquence. History, tradition, and legend sweep through the cycle, and the gay 
laughter and healthy vigor of the Bohemian countryside pulse in its folkish 
interludes. 

In the surging power and lyricism of Ma Vlast, Smetana wanted Bohemians 
to treasure their glorious history and envision a still nobler future. Through its 
vivid tapestry of tone he wanted outsiders to see his brave little land and learn 
to love it, too. No artistic manifesto could be as relevant to the recent plight of 
Smetana’s imprisoned fatherland and to its heroic liberation. In this cycle 
a staunch lover of freedom voices his sadness, his hope — ^and his prophecy. 

The story of Ma Vlast is not without its personal note of ironic pathos. 
Smetana never heard a single note of his series! He went deaf the very day the 
heroic theme of the opening Vysehrad section came to him. Smetana himself 
relates how he woke up that morning in a soundless world. “One night I 
listened with great pleasure to Leo Delibes’ opera he Roi Va ditT he writes. 
“When I returned home after the last act, I sat at the piano and improvised for 
an hour on whatever came into my head. The following morning I was stone 
deaf." That was late in 1874. For almost ten years, up to his tragic death in an 
insane asylum, Smetana lived in absolute deafness, withdrawn from the world, 
and like Beethoven surmounting his affliction to give that world the maturest 
utterances of his genius. To the end he suffered great physical pain. Shortly 
before his mind finally snapped Smetana noted on the margin of a page of his 
D minor Quartet: “Composed in a state of disordered nerves — the outcome of 
my deafness." 
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In 1882 a performance in Prague of the whole Ma Vlast cycle was turned 
into a patriotic rally. After each section the public, waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, repeatedly shouted Smetana’s name . . . and Bohemia’s. Feeling 
mounted steadily, until after Blani\, the final section — ^an irresistible batde cry 
to all true Czechs — ^it swelled into fiery jubilation. Nationally colored wreaths 
were showered on the composer. Hundreds shook his hand. Many kissed him. 
Smetana, stone deaf, physically and mentally a broken man, stood there, ac- 
cording to his friend Zeleny, “happy in the knowledge that he had made others 
happy.” Prefacing the score of Vltava is the following descriptive analysis: 

Two springs pour forth in the shade of the Bohemian Forest, one warm and 
gushing, the other cold and peaceful. Their waves, gayly flowing over rocky beds, 
join and glisten in the rays of the morning sun. The forest brook, hastening on, 
becomes the river Vltava (Moldau). Coursing through Bohemia’s valleys, it grows 
into a mighty stream. Through thick woods it flows, as the gay sounds of the hunt 
and the notes of the hunter’s horn are heard ever nearer. It flows through grass- 
grown pastures and lowlands where a wedding feast is being celebrated with song 
and dance. At night wood and water nymphs revel in its sparkling waves. Reflected 
on its surface are fortresses and castles — witnesses of bygone days of knightly 
splendor and the vanished glory of fighting times. At the St. John Rapids the stream 
races ahead, winding through the cataracts, hewing out a path with its foaming 
waves through the rocky chasm into the broad river bed — finally, flowing on in 
majestic peace toward Prague and welcomed by time-honored Vysehrad. Then it 
vanishes far beyond the poet’s gaze. 

The Symphonic Poem opens with an undulating flute passage (E minor, 
6/8), heard against pizzicato chords in the violins and harp. The strings then 
carry the rippling figure as first violins, oboes, and bassoon chant the warm, 
rich melody in E minor which Smetana borrowed from a Czech folk song. 
Horns and harp enter the harmonic scheme, picturing the stream coursing 
through the Bohemian forest. Hunting calls, given out by the horns in C major, 
are soon heard over the river theme. Vltava swells in volume as the hunting 
episode gains force. Then, as the calls recede, a brisk wedding dance (G major, 
2/4) — ^part march and part polka — sets in, working up to a fortissimo outburst ; 
of gaiety. The rustic dance subsides. Soft wood-wind harmonies now depict the | 
moon rising over Vltava’s glistening span. Accompanied by strings, clarinets, 
and horns, the flutes weave into the fabric an elfin dance of legendary water 
nymphs. Next, the horns, trumpets, and tuba join in a solemn, subdued passage. , 
Then the strings bring back the “wuve” figure, against which the first violins, " 
oboes, and bassoon repeat the river theme. After some development, the pace | 
sharpens; Vltava, swirling and foaming, is approaching the St. John Rapids. | 
The whole orchestra rages as the river forces its way through. Cymbals and | 
bass drum join in picturing the whirling din of the cataracts. Then, as Vltava. I 
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clearing the rapids, streams majestically toward Prague, the theme modulates 
to E major, gradually fading in the distance. 

The scoring is for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, tympani, bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle, harp, and strings. 

If Smetana s Vltava causes fervid stirrings in the breast of every patriotic 
Czech, it also carries a special throb for Zionist Jews. For the melody used in 
the Jewish National Anthem “Hatikvah” (“Hope”) stems from the same 
Czech folk song used by Smetana for his haunting river theme. The Hebrew 
poet Naphtali Herz Imber wrote the ardent verses of aspiration in 1878, and 
Samuel Cohen, a pioneer settler in Rishon Le Zion, Palestine, later adapted the 
song to them. Nowhere could this early Zionist have found a better theme for 
singing warmth and yearning prophecy than in this brave, unquenchable 
melody of another freedom-loving people. ^ ^ 

Symphonic Poem, "Blanik” from "Ma Vlast” 

This symphonic hymn of patriotic hope rounds out Smetana’s national cycle 
Ma Vlast (My Fatherland'). Blani\ pictures the spectral Knights of the Hussite 
wars of independence in their mountain retreat, awaiting the day of reckoning 
when they will fall on Bohemia’s oppressors and drive them out. Over them 
looms majestic Mount Blanik. As misery and terror spread through the land, 
the Hussite warriors prepare to heed the call for help. Magically the mountain 
opens and out stream Bohemia’s saviors. Soon the enemy is crushed, and peace 
and freedom reign again. In exultant symphonic speech, Smetana, a staunch 
nationalist, voiced his hope and prophecy. 

To the true Czech, Blanil{^ has long been a battle cry. Implicit in this heroic 
synthesis of Czech glory and legend is the tradition of John Huss, the 
fourteenth-century Czech heretic and rebel who died at the stake. Fragments 
of the Hussite battle choral burst out fervently in both Blani\ and the preceding 
section Tabor, to which it is closely linked in Hussite background. The whole 
orchestra seems to intone the words, “With God on your side you will triumph 
over the foe.” Finally, in mounting jubilation, the main theme of the first 
section of Ma Vlast— tht Vysehrad— returns. The unity of Czech history and 
legend, the cycle of Liberty, is complete. 

Overture to the Opera ^^The Bartered Bride 

TTo BEGIN with, the title of Smetanas comic opera is Prodana tievcsta in the 
original Czech, and the standard German version of the work offers the label 
Die ver\aufte Braut, both of which may be literally Englished to The Sold 
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Bride. However, for possible reasons of euphony or cadence or just plain 
accident, the piece is known in English as The Bartered Bride, which does 
seem an improvement on the ultralaconic definitiveness of the other. In any 
case, the opera with a libretto by Karl Sabina, was given its world premiere in 
Prague, May 30, 1866. Forty-three years later Giulio GatthCasazza produced it 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in the German version. On that occasion 
Gustav Mahler conducted and the leading soprano role of Marie was entrusted 
to Emmy Destinn, both of whom were of Bohemian birth. The opera took, 
as the saying goes, and it fluctuated slightly in popularity for the next three 
seasons. 

In January, 1926, it was revived at the Metropolitan, remaining on the active 
list for three seasons more. A later revival, in February, 1933, brought its sum 
total of performances for that season to two. All the afore-mentioned produc- 
tions were given in the German translation. In the meantime there had been 
considerable busde all along concerning a presentation in English, but not until 
the ^‘popular” spring season of 1936 did it crystallize into fact. A number of 
writers, grouped collectively under the name of Graham Jones, were responsible 
for it, and it had a remarkable success, so much so that the opera in that English 
adaptation entered the Metropolitan s repertory of the following winter season. 

The Overture, however, has ever been a favorite with American concert 
audiences, antedating the staging of the opera by more than twenty years. 
Hanslick, who made some declarations in his time, notably the anti- Wagnerian 
tirades, delivered himself of a curious thought when he said that the Overture 
might serve admirably as a prelude to a comedy by Shakespeare, as if its natural 
and original function in preluding a compellingly amusing opera were not 
service enough! True, it has occasionally carried the title Comedy Overture in 
concert performances, but that, too, would seem to be of a piece with Hanslick’s 
odd juxtaposing. 

It has been said that Smetana was driven to the composition of “national’' 
music by a chance utterance of Herbeck’s to the effect that Czechs “were simply 
reproductive artists,” and initial steps in that “nationalistic” direction were 
taken with the founding of the Czechic Interims Theater in Prague, Nov. 18, 
1862. Smetana’s first operatic contribution to that venture, Branibori v Cecach, 
came a litde over three years after the establishing of the Theater. (The libretto 
for that first essay has been described as “undramatic,” “improbable,” and 
“ridiculous.”) The. composer began work on The Bartered Bride in May, 1863, 
and completed it in March, 1866. At its one hundredth performance in Prague, 
May 5, 1882, Smetana said, “I did not compose it from any ambitious desire, 
but rather as a scornful defiance, for they accused me after my first opera of 
being a Wagnerite, one that could do nothing in a light and popular style.” 

In its original form the opera was in two acts without change of scene, and 
it consisted of twenty lyric parts connected by spoken dialogue. For a projected 
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performance at the Opera Comique in Paris, Smetana augmented his score 
with a male chorus in praise of beer, an air for M[arenka, and a dance. He 
divided the first act into two scenes, later ending the first scene with a polka 
and opening the second with a furiant (peasant dance), which made three acts 
of the original two. For the St. Petersburg production, given in January, 1871, 
the composer changed the spoken dialogue into recitative, bringing the opera 
to its present form. 

Philip Hale has lucidly summed up Smetana’s aims in opera with the 
following words : 

He believed in the ever-flowing melody in the operatic orchestra; this melody 
should never interrupt, never disturb, the dramatic sense; the music should have a 
consistent physiognomy; it should characterize the dramatic; the leitmotive should 
individualize; but Smetana knew the folly of imitation, nor was he the kind of man 
to play the sedulous ape. He once said, “We cannot compose as Wagner composes,” 
and therefore he sought to place in the frame of Wagnerian reform his own musical 
style, his musical individuality, which had grown up in closest intimacy with his 
love of the soil, with the life, songs, legends of his countrymen. 


String Quartet in E minor, No. 1 ("From My Life”) 

L Romantic longing, and foreboding of misfortune (Allegro vivo appas- 
sionato), II. The merriment of youth; my love of dancing and dance music 
(Alla polka). III. Memories of the happiness of my first love (Largo 
sostenuto). IV. Joy in discovering how to treat Bohemian national elements 
in music; the catastrophe of deafness, reminiscences of happier days, and 
resignation (Vivace, meno mosso). 

[Transcribed for orchestra by George Szell] 

Premiered on the air on Mar. 8, 1941, by the NBC Symphony Orchestra, the 
present orchestral version was performed the following Jan. 29 and 30 by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston. Mr. Szell conducted on all three occa- 
sions. In rescoring Smetana’s first string quartet, the arranger calls for a huge 
instrumental array consisting of two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, tri- 
angle, tambourine, side drum, bass drum, cymbals, tam-tam, harp, and strings. 

Fully aware of the risks in making such an arrangement and knowing all the 
arguments against the practice, Mr. Szell hesitated long before setting to work 
on the great quartet. He wrote his publisher: 

In general I am in entire sympathy with such arguments. But in this case I reached 
the opposite conclusion. Smetana himself had doubts as to the reception of this 
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composilion. In a letter tii Oct. L!. IHrH. Ui hn ttinul |%i*ir|4i Srh 1 Wiriiof ^ |i^ ^ I 
that others wouhl have to jinigr the siylr ot ihr i|itiifri; i,h4i lir %\mtW [ 

surprised to flml titcy did not like it, it was ituuiatv to ihr iisiia! laritiltar [ 
of the string i|uartrt. | 

Mr. Szell pinneed our that the great ijuaiiiiiv of aiprggius in ihe tjiiartet were 1 
in themselves prcnif enough ilut Sinciaiva liuiiul ihr t^nir viriiig irntruinenn 1 
imulei|iiate far expressing hts miivnal ideas. A tuiihn due may lie liniidiQ | 
the indicatiem as it with a in liir juilka of the icoiaj ^ 

mavemem. Hum Mr. S/.ri! felt chr *huany ttrmtih^\ sirsiaiiimg ihe fall inch. ' 
dies'* shenv an orchestral tjuality, lie wo4r. m h^ 4 t: ^ 

All these consiilrrations inadr mr ilruifr l.ra aiiuitiiti iti arraiigr ifiis CftI 
masterpiece lor die orthrstra. If tlr.^rrsr** wid^r iiui^ual m iwclieilrat fori J 

than are ptissiblr, or have Iwn |‘H.nMhlr of* to ilir ii»|- ihr •aiing t|iiarte|, i 

As lor my conscimce, I have not iliangrd a niar i*t madr .tiiy ahrraiion ||^ ! 
harmony winch wouhl iiisrur!» n, In dt»*«4%nu: ihr *i%ni|>hoiiH loiiii faiitilbfi^ ' 
Smetana in his comjHisUHms, I have Miopia iiudrilmrd chr nuiical dioiight^ll^ | 
original Smetana expressiim. 

Stnctaiuds <nvn statrmnus aUmr rhr t|ii4rfrt air ttandi m liidkathc 

af his prrstmal, sublet nvr appnuJi 1.0 att, 'ITir aila iiiovrtnrni, he wrote, 'i 

‘‘recalls nicmt4’ics of my gay Iiir m soiidi s%lir!i I n-.rd to wfiic dance muik ' 
and give it away right am! Irir ut othn vouiig n^lK, brm,a known itivscif ai m 
enthusiastic datucf.*' Hr weighed ihaigr^^ itiadr bv prtiMunrfs ih,ii the mieft 
seciiou of this miivrmetit \%\is 'hinpo-rablr*' !«♦ dir '^pntifv of 1 hr chords’* 
l)eing unattainable. “! remind vtai/' replied the i^nupM'.rf , "di^i m ihii nwie' 
merit I paitit in temrs my rnsdlritiuns of rhr at t atn- iio/trs in whicbl 
nujvcd for years. I think the diifkuhy of this muvriitrnf i-, itir rrat rrasiinwkf 
musicians refuse to play if, atul not ihr 'ot Jvr^ia! ode' to w,hu!i itiry refer" 

Acconling to Smetana, the Largo "tnalbi dir titns uf my first b?c 

for the girl who aflerwaids Iri.iinr me lauliiul wilr/' I’lir tiiiair hr described ' 
as “My joy in disciwrriug how it* urM fUihriui.m aa 0,014! rtrinriiis in marie; f 
my successes in this dirriiion iiufil dir mtriiuptaMia of flir frinblr cat,isir0|te I 
the heginning of tleafness; a ghinpsr 41 thr gh»iitiv iiituir, 4 digiii ray of b^ 1 
for becrerment; painful impir^raum, at'i 4 u,rd bv ili.r tlnmgbt mI itiy lirir irli«k 
lieginningsd 

Summarizing his aims, Smetana rrfrftrd lo thr tpoofrf as “a work wh% 
in a sense is private and rherrl’inr wnftrn f^r I'mn wliirli 

converse together in an itunnaie sink alumt thr things windi sis drrply lf§# 
me. Nothing mored 





David Stanley Smith 

born: TOLEDO, OHIO, JULY 6, 1 877, 

He is greatly interested in the architecture of music; he considers it 
no less important than melodic invention and feeling. And he strives 
to avoid equally sentimentality on the one hand and harsh imperson-- 
ality on the other . — ^John Tasker Howard, 

^"Credo’": Poem for Orchestra 

The composer of this work has been associated during his entire professional 
career with Yale University, as student, professor of composition, Dean of the 
Yale School of Music — 1920 to 1940 — besides his duties as conductor of the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra. Several of his compositions have been per- 
formed by leading orchestras, two of them by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, viz., his Second Symphony, performed in 1918, with Mr. Smith con- 
ducting, and 1929— Satire, conducted by Bruno Walter on Nov. 15, 1933. 

Mr. Smith’s First, Third, and Fourth Symphonies have obtained hearings by 
major organizations, as have his Prince Hal— An Overture, Fete Galante, for 
Flute and Orchestra, and other works. He has also composed nine string 
quartets and a number of sonatas, choral compositions, and songs. 

Mr. Smith has kindly supplied the following analysis of his work: 

The theme from which this work takes its title is the most famous of the 
medieval intonations of the Creed, the one used by Bach in the B minor Mass. 
It dates from the eleventh century or earlier. As it is here displayed by flutes and 
clarinets in octaves over a sustained C major chord, it is easily recognized. Later on 
chimes intone it against other melodies and again at the end. Though the Credo 
theme serves to give a hint as to the meaning of the work, it can hardly be called 
the “first subject.” In point of time the leading motive is a calm, severely diatonic 
melody for four horns in unison. There are several other melodics of almost equal 
importance. The pattern woven out of these various ideas is intricate, but free from 
scholastic treatment. The music is intended to be an affirmation of faith in abiding 
spiritual values at a time when these arc subject to forces of upheaval and discourag- 
ing doubt. 

Bruno Walter conducted the world premiere of this score at a New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony concert on Nov. 8, 1941. k c b 
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iORM: mANP mum., mu i. t^n%, | 

/ try io my$rif, n^i ^ihmi mv mk aimm: iryifig r«- I 

ssmiiy io imprm^e my srrhnii\ m ihji tth-rn i fhaU h.trf mnwihm^ I 

m sny, I skiiil ke iJiNt i# iirj*ly and and 4fmi mUmg I 

^^■simpiy,-- Liit» St»wt^Rii¥, | 

Symphonic Poem, ''Prairie'* > 

As WITH SCI many other tnodriti AiiirrH'.4n eoin|*<Hrr'i, t}ir ii.itivf soil tiasto !' 
;i fertile source of impiratiou i«ir Lro S*ovrihv. \mtm%i lio. r«d f 

in the gooc! American e.irth i^ the Svinplooio^ }*t«riu Vunrif,, Ic.imi tin tlie^l ; 
known poem of liar! Saiitlhurg ^vhnh svjs litrt to \rivr Liik.u h\m% asicxifo ^ 
his brilliaiu cantata of the same name. Sh, SMwnhv cifiiiplrtni itir score ;■ 
cl'ic sjuing ot ami ciniihHJr4 to* sv*o!4 pirnort^ wiili ihr f^alkiiial Hi^ I' 
ScluKiI Orchestra at Iiiferlochrn. MiJi , on Xmi. tl* V'»^K I 

Two excerpts from Mr. Saiicitnng^ p*cm are pioitrj in ihr wore lo intoe ' 
the kiiu! of imagery and miMid the -iompo^irr to rvulr m ihc moi. 

They rtm as follows: 

Have you seen a red sunset drif* ovrr tuir oi my i.isfnltrl*h, the itiiiie of nigfiliir^ 
the wave lines of dawn U|i a wheat vallry 

Have you heard my threshing ursvs yrtlmg tn dir ihalf ■*»! a si ra wpite and ; 
running wheat of the wagon tniards, my iMfutne^kris, my iiaivrst tiaiidi hadiif : 
crops, singing dreams of svomrru wtalds, 

The structure of Mr, Hosvrrhy^s Svtsijdiotm is sinli ilial the ; 

imagery follows in an unbroken mjuriu.'r m t|ir drlnirainui *:if iiiwEmreW | 
of the **red sunset dfip“ returns at the rod *4 ihr and one iia|M ^ 

made to glimpse the liugr, urnrhesTd iiiiil*ii'imfy Mu!4!r Wnferii fariilaii 
Mr. Sowerby, how'evrr, dssciautird any rifiai t«i svic:r ''inograrn liua" 

When the work was |iei1'ofmr4 by the idinag** .!ssttijdmiiv Clictieifi, 
composer wrote Felix Ilorosvski, fhr attmaaoa, 4u4foaig iiu aiirn: 

lire comjxisrr asks only of the loaniri ili 4 i hr ona^yotr hisuirlt 4!i»tir in ai ItWt 
cornfield, far rnougti away Iroin railways, muua .an, fjrb~|4jr?nra, and fadimtoW 
himself at jiracr amt ai one waih ihr I>r4iiiy that n al«oit him h itr dltiaw^to 
sciinething of the *1iomrly'’ alnnif n, *.#i tmini tlir l-^rorf h>s fin •janalioii. 

The score calls for two tluirs, puiiT*, h h^aai, iwiicW^ 

bass clarinet, fsvo bassoons, 4,tiiib!r Unn iniriipti, ilf« 
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trombones, tuba, tympani, side drum, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, bells, celesta, 
and strings. 

Born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, of an English father and Canadian mother, 
Leo Sowerby early studied music in Chicago. He was appointed organist at the 
St. James Episcopal Church there and teacher of composition at the American 
Conservatory of Music. In 1917 he enlisted and played clarinet in an army band, 
later becoming bandmaster with American Expeditionary Forces in England 
and France. He was the first American composer to be awarded the Prix de 
Rome in 1921. After three years of study in Italy he returned home and was 
appointed organist of the St. James church. 

A composition of his, the orchestral suite A Set of Four was performed as 
early as 1918 by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Later that year the New 
York Symphony played his first concert overture, Comes Autumn Time. 
Among his other works are a cantata The Vision of Sir Launfall, a symphony 
for organ, and a Mediaeval Poem for organ and orchestra, besides considerable 
chamber music, an organ concerto, and two piano concertos. A Concert 
Overture, composed in the summer of 1941, has proved popular with high- 
school and college orchestras in the Middle West. Mr. Sowerby’s music has 
been praised for the fresh vigor and directness of style evidenced in this work. 

Rejecting “labels, tags, groups, and schools,” he points out that in late years 
he has been drifting away from the “consciously national” trend of his earlier 
work. However, critics still aver that his works arc “the sort that could have 
been written only by an American.” The stylistic variety of Mr. Sowerby’s 
music has elicited such contrasting responses from reviewers that he once 
remarked: “I have been accused by right-wingers of being too dissonant and 
cacaplionous, and by the leftists of being old-fashioned and derivative.” 


L. B. 




Louis Spohr 


born: rJI’.HMAMV, APR, li rn'T. l%9* I 

Thar i> rnnhirig titrnai tihmr ihr Spak^ Vhrv sr^mem t 

him in iht paritamtnt nf pt*$npmrf i J m*'*d tMUrt (vhu ^mm I 

3 ftip sti sptti'ht^' 3nJ iiriittfPii ihrni iivll. ApR\ltAM \ I’.i.Hi't, | 

I 

Concerto for Violin ami Cfrclu"^lra in I) minor, No. 9, 
Op. SS I 

L Alkgm. II * Aibgia, III. Rmiilu. / 

Thc)Uc;h ixi-Lt?ENTiAi, ff>r drr.uk^ m i-iirn|Ht^rr, vmliiiiM, »WM'lge«ril - 

mu.siail arbiter, Ujuik Spihr ts «iu!y 4 nmir u* avrfjgr loncrrigiicfi 1^. 
In his time he was knrnvn from one rtu\ Kurop ta ihr nftirr, ami his a® 
oS{ieIled magic across the sea. Hr rcnim! wp!rlv am! satiiialiy foMriciedl ik • 

first great Ckrman music iVsttval, ami for ihtrty \rvTii vrais tlirrciecl the dad 
opera at Kassel. He had his hkrs anti ihslikrs. abhotir#! ibr Ibfih and Nmdi 
Symphonies of Ilerthovrn, yet champittiird Wagner, In IHlf Spihr gs\^a 
recital in llcrlin, the acctnnpanviiiit piotnist l*rmg a vointi narrird Giaca» i 
Mcycrliecr. Four years Utter Ite played im t^wn Gfiiurrianir f«»r 1 wo Vbli^in , 
Rome. The other soloist was NiroUi Fagantni, fi*r whose *1igliier and fr«* 
ftylc of bowing he hat! no taste. | 

Despite the constant traveling, ctjiuluciing, and jdaving, he found lime to 5 
compjse. His ouipui is sttipendfais in the inrir Is^ung, the Ueit aumkr i 
lieing I54, not counting some fiftmi oflirr Aompni!i**mi oiiisitlr ihe sericiid ; 
a vast quantity cd manuscripts. His s-udm i*ii'Hrrno .dtnir riiiitilirr sevenlwif ' 
his symphonies nine, his tiraiorios four, llnriv thrrr string i|ii 4 iiris caincfroto ' 
Ids pen, and he even compisrd irn ojirias, miltnhng a Ihiinf, regarded as fci! 
licst. 

Of the concertos the Ninth, considered ilir i^rsi nf ihr sevniirrii* still ft# 
the concert stage, thougli as far haik as ism 4 llosion trvirss^rr could writ; 
“The Spjhr concertti sounds very old iiow/' The Hrvrinh and Fagliiti sracit 
in currency at the time, iluiugh ahra«!v lagging l^rlund. 'StdU kuig after Sp4fs 
death, the violinist Ikui! David, ss^riting m Ihftion.iry, mainiaiiWfi 

the concrritrs were “surpassed only hv iliosr of IkrfhoSTti and MrndeWi' 
He thought they would live “longer than aiiv tahrr *-4 his svofks'* and praW 
their “noble and elevated ideas’* am! “mastrib thmiafu iiratmriitr ai wcl* 
the “supreme ftttieis of every iicae m thr min paif to itir iiatiirr of ilie 
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In Spohr’s own lifetime, Henry F, Chorley, the English critic, praised their 
“verve, brightness, and contrast,” calling them “of their kind the first of the 
first.” To Chorley they constituted “a blessed thing for the great and noble 
school of violin players in Germany ... a fact no more to be denied than that 
Mozart helped opera a step forward, Beethoven the orchestra, and dementi 
:he pianoforte.” 

The Ninth Concerto entered the New York Philharmonic repertory during 
its thirty-second season, on Nov. 15, 1873. The soloist was Ernst Schiever, the 
:onductor Carl Bcrgmann. A symphony of Spohr’s — The Consecration of Tone 
—figured in the programs of the fifth, sixth, eighth, and tenth seasons, almost 
is a “request” number. 

The work dates from the autumn of 1820. Earlier that year Spohr made his 
irst visit to London, conducted the Philharmonic, and brought on a storm by 
loing something— for London — unprecedented: he used a baton! On his return 
lome he set immediately to work on the Concerto and brought it out himself 
)n Oct. 14 at a festival in Quedlinburg. Wild enthusiasm greeted it. A similar 
•eception was in store of it at Frankfurt. Paris, on the other hand, responded 
epidly, and Spohr’s letters home bristle with sharp strictures on French taste. 

Spohr’s Violin School — long a standard manual — bears his own comments 
)n the Concerto. The Allegro is “serious but impassioned”; the Adagio, “mild 
ind serene”; the Rondo “agitated and imperious.” A prefatory section, follow- 
ng the then accepted practice, gives out the main themes. The solo violin then 
ackles two subjects, the first in brisk chromatics, the second a song in F major, 
eading to a flurry of typical bravura and a development section with returning 
hemes. In the Adagio two “mild and serene” melodies are announced and, 
imid more florid writing, brought back in new guise. The Rondo, full of 
louble stops and decorative brilliance, used to be avoided by many violinists. 


L.B. 
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iitiRN: 3^1 w II. j 

By jar iht mmi mddv Sry;**^ ftnijf i.i* WHH^^ [ 

Crani Siili iimui I'O^. Sidi dtadrd d^hmtrh m imm \ 

himsrif io ikt «?/ iht nimm and iht itraimeni ^ r 

Ntgro siiiittis m ki^ pmgrjmmam' Imts "ruki‘,ii I tnwAm 1 


''And They I.yiiched Him cm *i Irce,'' Ballad |))r ^ 

Katharine Garrison Chapin 

The ihiem on which thi?i nuinic is l»4w4 %V4% lnoiii*ta to ilir rtiicnibn of I 
William (iraiit Still by Dr. ALim Loilr. i 4 I bisv.iiil t jiivri%itv, Iiiijwess«! tf i 
the dramatic cjuality of its thcmr* hr saw m iis w«ad‘» a *4ii»|r*i riiiinriiily my | 
to the talents <if the wrlt4nowii NVgtii iuiiijiA.Mri , Mt. Still ilini iiiilitig in4®« I; 
triomly during the one-'Vear term *4’ a Ho'^rnwaid }’rll*.HV'*}$i|n loiiiii! the iii i 
entirely agreeable to him and hr trgan fo wurb if ar Mtiir. 

Miss ClluipinS piiein* brtelly, frlb id rhr Iviutinig *4' a NVgrn, She dr» ' 
pictures of the surrotinilmg thr itiiii, niftriying m grit«£tt ^ 

work, the raw ecstasy ol satlistic song atin itir dm!, ilir coiiinig of darkw 
and with it the apjiearance t»f Negroes, trirnds i4' the vii'iiiii, whti seek hiibdf 
in the black night, llten the moibrr, a brt4rn, dinfi.oight lignrr, rmergeiout 
of the grtiup and, as if by some psychn.: trLoitifislup. all !aiinc}i iiiio a kimtil 
The song grows into an ajiothrosis, wlnir v*j|irs iMJioiig those of the Negroci 
in a protest against the rule of ihr mob, againsi l.ovlrssnrss, and together tkf 
sing of the hojie for an iindrfsfainhng aut! a lolrrai^r that ssall rniiove forcie 
every trace of such hate aiu! prr|Utbir and lufustor the hraris of IM. 

Anti They t^,yneked Utm an a 7Vrr %%%n givru its nntial hr.it iiig on June 24, 

1940, at a Philharmotiic Symphony Giouvrii in die I..rsvrrf4iii Sfadiiim, 

E.C.I, 


"Plain-Chant for America," Based on a Puciii by KathariM 
Garrison Ghapin 

This wu«k represents thr senttx! tuIliis.t.iitMtj ssjtli Mns (C-tpin. IHdt- 

Chani far /Imerino thr Iraihng p^^em in a Ni*sk «4 |wjriiOi bv CTajiiiiiSft I 
^p{>c"ared in a narkmal maga/uie in Augicit, 4 irw^ weeks ticfiirc ik 
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beginning of hostilities in the Second World War, when international' sneers 
and muscular gestures had not yet given way to actual warfare. 

Concerning the origin of her verses, Miss Chapin says. 

An American poem had been germinating in my mind for a long time, but the 
final circumstances that helped to thrust it into being was the fact that I had spent 
a few days in the company of some persons who are sympathetic to the Fascists, 
charming people, whose talk enraged me in inverse proportion to their charm, and 
showed me vividly the gap between totalitarianism and the American democracy in 
which I believed. The emotion of the poem began there; I found completion when 
we stood beside President Roosevelt in the sunshine at Key West, Fla., while he 
aiade a fine radio broadcast, opening the San Francisco World’s Fair in February, 
1939. 

The poem follows: 

P'^or the dream unfinished 
Out of which we came, 

Wc stand together, 

While a hemisphere darkens 
And the nations flame. 

Our earth has been hallowed 
With death for freedom; 

Our walls have been hallowed 
With freedom’s thought. 

Concord, Valley Forge, Harper’s Ferry 
Light up with their flares 
Our sky of doubt. 

We fear tyranny as our hidden enemy; 

The black-shirt cruelty, the goose-step mind. 

No dark signs close the doors of our speaking, 

No bayonets bar the door to our prayers. 

No gun butts shadow our children’s eyes. 

If we have failed — lynchings in Georgia, 

Justice in Massachusetts undone, 

The blocxly fields of South Chicago- 
Still a voice from the bruised and the battered 
Speaks out in the light of a free sun, 

Saying, ‘'Tell them again, say it, America: 

Say it again till it splits their cars: 

Freedom is salt in our blood and its bone shape; 

If freedom fails, we’ll fight for more freedom — 
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This is the latui, and fhr.se are llir vrarC 
When 1 ‘rrabisi s a whispr alH.nr ilirir adirs 
An nbstilcte wore! rut uu tl^rir 
Wficn the tuiiul has yiclilrd Uh irsHraiur^ 

Am! the hist iVre flag is iiiuirr ihr wasTs 

them rcineml^rr that hrrr i»n ilir ssr-^irni 
Hori/.tm a star» um*r acchiimrih ha^* lua %rf; 

Ami the strength til' a lu^p, *iiul thr diap i 4 4 viiiiin 
Dicil far ami sung far ami Itnigtii lar, 

AihI worked far. 

Is living yetT 

Mr, Still's music is in the farm af an aiVr^m|utiiri.! urafiiiii, li tremi 1# 
dramatic recitative, ami it <.dfcrs two inrh^thi flirtur'-,. ITir Uim CiUiies iaift* 
diately at the apning af the [nree. am! ihr -*ro*nd nans with ihr line, *% 
c'arrh has l>cen halltnvct!/* llns latter siihim obtains a burl drvrbp^l 
(luring the course c»f the then if swelb iut»* a girai Mr. Sli 

fallowed a suggestion of fohn flarlnridhb m the imUe^aui of ilir iwu 
orchestral stxjurnccs, 

llic music endeavors to jurallel the nir^sagr t*f the ir^i in a simple atiddw 
manner, (ajinplkated formal drvirrs have brrn pur asu!r m thr iiiirreit ofi 
straigluforwaril dedaration, whose a|»p 4 ! n* amird at tlir widest |Kii^ 
audience, 

Mr. Still dedicated his cornpasition to Err^idrrit and Mh. lu’aiikliii 
Roosevelt. It was first performed at a New V»»ik riiilhaimoiiic-Syiiplwi! 
concert, John iiarbirolti comlitciing, on Cki. 

R» C* I* 

Symphonic Poem, "Old <4liforni.i*’ 

SuoflESTRi) BV Werner J,iii>isrn, thi‘« wtirk w .i>» wnunj its < . .rtimfniitf.ition of Ac 

one hundred and sixtieth anniversary td the ta-W id i.,os Angrln. It svaigiftt 
its first, prforinance in a program of tlir Mutual Ikoatbasoirg Syiimi, 
Symphony Hour, under Mr. |anssrnb on -i I 4 t, Htiwe ikii 

has been revised and lengihrnrd, m svhiih lotm u has obtaisird prlcifURiia 
by various orchestras. Mr. Soil hmnell’ wrurs of itir 

ITe sympiKink |>arm (-^hl doltfoinhi ii*a pirs^'iid oi l*r aosituiig ni^tlta 
program music. Ilir short itUfi..i«-iuinon ?|iat, br!»ar thr oiititiig ©f ^ 

fed man, Catifornhfs drsiiny was rstablishrd riiro ,H>rninnntum ilrpid, i 
turn, the fmiiari ami his irshal ilamrs Ithr tlirmatv. ■iiiggrsird It • 

authentic American fitdian mrlotlyf; ihr .H|i4tii4fd sculi Ins fitr 

ful fiestas*, a time af ftriiggle when fhr Ainrri^.411 apfrar^d dir and 

a merging of all iheic groupi 10 brmg an era of and plntiy, 1 ‘!ir caiii^ 
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has dedicated the work to the memory of his friend George Fischer, who worked 
tirelessly on behalf of American composers and their music. 

The score calls for three flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass 
clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, 
tympani, two percussion, harp, and strings. 

R* C. B. 

"Poem for Orchestra” 

The FOLLOWING explanation of the Poem for Orchestra is by the composer: 

In 1944, Erich Leinsdorf, then conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, wrote to 
commission a new orchestral work from me. He placed no limitations on the kind 
of work I should write, nor was there any specification as to time limit. The com- 
mission was made possible by the Fynette H. Kulas Original American Composers 
Fund, created by Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Kulas, who are both trustees of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

At the time, my mind had already been turning toward a new orchestral work, 
so the commission came at an opportune moment. I determined to express in music 
to the best of my ability the spiritual rebirth of mankind through a drawing closer 
to God. Accordingly I wrote the Poem for Orchestra, and after it was finished I 
asked my wife to write a short poem which would express in words what I tried to 
express in music. This is the poem which now appears in the printed score: 

Soul-sick and weary, 

Man stands on the rim of a desolate world. 

Then from the embers of a dying past 

Springs an immortal hope. 

Resolutely evil is uprooted and thrust aside; 

A shining new temple stands 

Where once greed and lust for power flourished. 

Earth is young again and on the wings of its rebirth 

Man draws doser to God. 

Verna Arvey 

The Poem for Orchestra is in three sections. The first, expressing the desolation of 
the world, is dissonant. The second section, a development of material that may be 
found in the opening section, is more like an energetic scherzo, signifying the 
building for a new world. The third section has in it completely new musical 
material — ^and this time the harmonies are consonant — ^signifying a spiritual rebirth 
and an exaltation in the approach to the Divine Force. At the very end of the work, 
there are some remainders of the opening thematic material, but these do not come 
with the same desolate feeling that they had in their first appearance. 

The Poem for Orchestra was given its first performance by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under the direction of Rudolph Ringwall on Dec. 7, 1944. It is 
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dedicated, Mr. Still adds, “to Arthur Judson, not only because I am personally i ■ 
grateful to him for many things, but also because I feel that he has been a 
constructive force in shaping and propagandizing American culture in various , 
forms.” f 

R.aB. i 

r 

Memoriam: The Colored Soldiers Who Died for I 

Democracy^" [ 

In 1943 the League of Composers invited each of seventeen well-known 
composers to write a short work for orchestra commemorative of the Second i 
World War, the series to be introduced by the New York Philharmonic- ' 
Symphony, under the direction of Artur Rodzinski, and broadcast by the i 
Columbia Broadcasting System. I 

Besides Mr. Still, the composers concerned were Nicolai Berezowsky, John | 
Alden Carpenter, Henry Cowell, Norman Dello Joio, Howard Hanson, Roy ! 
Harris, Bernard Herrmann, Charles Ives, Werner Josten, Bohuslav Martinu, | 
Darius Milhaud, Douglas Moore, Walter Piston, Quincy Porter, Bernard | 

Rogers, and Roger Sessions. t 

Mr. Rodzinski wrote of the project, i 

In my opinion this series of commissions will serve three excellent purposes: It will 
serve as a strong and moving reminder to our country that the preservation and 
furtherance of our cultural resources is a duty and a privilege of the first importance 
in times as critical as our own. It will create a living musical record of various 
aspects of this war and its accompanying social manifestations. It will continue to 
encourage and stimulate composers resident in America, who are given all too rarely 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Of his own composition Mr, Still has written: 

When it was suggested to me that I compose something patriotic there immedi- 
ately flashed through my mind the press release which announced that the first 
American soldier to be killed in World War II was a Negro soldier. Then my 
thoughts turned to the colored soldiers all over the world, fighting under our fiag 
and under the flags of the countries allied with us. 

Our civilization has known no greater patriotism, no greater loyalty than that 
shown by the colored men who fight and die for democracy. Those who return will, 

I hope, come back to a better world. 

I also hope that our tribute to those who died will be to make the democracy for 
which they fought greater and broader than it has ever been before. 

Mr. Rodzinski led the world premiere of this work on Jan. 5, 1944. 




Johann Strauss 

born: VIENNA, OCT. 25, 1825. DIED: VIENNA, JUNE 3, 1899. 

One of Strauss s waltzes as far surpasses in charm, finish, and real 
musical worth hundreds of the artificial compositions of his contem- 
poraries, as the tower of St, Stephens surpasses the advertising 
columns on the Paris Boulevards . — Richard Wagner. 

"Waltz, 'Wiener Blut” ("Vienna Blood”), Op. 3 54 

Dedicated to King Christian IV o£ Denmark, the Wiener Blut waltz was 
mposed early in 1873 and first performed at a Viennese spring festival held 
at year in tlie Volksgarten. Oddly enough, it left the Viennese public cold at 
St. Later, when the popular folk singer Ulke set words to it and featured it 
his repertory, it became one of Vienna’s great favorites from the “Waltz 
ing’s” pen. In discussing resemblances among the Strauss waltzes, H. E. Jacob 
lints to thematic parallels in Wiener Blut and the Kunstlerlehen {Artists 
fe) of five years earlier. “But nobody could mistake one for the other,” he 
ds. “In the earlier work we have the grace and light-heartedness of the 
tists’ lives, while in Wiener Blut wc have a dreamy, heavy-lidded sensual- 
There is even a hint in its pages of the Rosenl^avalier waltzes of a 
er Strauss. The Wiener Blut is one of almost 400 waltzes credited to Johann 
rauss, who was already writing in three-quarter time at the age of six. 

In a way the Viennese waltz was at once the clue to the Viennese temper and 
: city’s history. In its lush flow the Viennese was mirrored. Melancholy, 
irkle, a ripe, voluptuous love of life combine in its entrancing spell. Vienna, 
i brilliant and festive and pleasure loving, chants through it. From the 
ndler and folk dances of Bavaria and Bohemia, from city and countryside, 
)m cafe and wine shop came the elements coalescing in the city’s great 
them— The Waltz. In a city of carnivals and cafe life it blossomed richly. 

a revolt against the stiff elegances of minuet and gavotte it made its tri- 
iphant way. This was the dance of bourgeois democracy, of the citizenry, 
me even see a distant kinship with the round dance of the French Revolu- 
n, the Carmagnole. But the waltz as such was born and baptized in this 
alstafi of Cities.” Vienna that had known plagues, floods, invasions, and wars, 
d lay wrapped in Catholic mysticism in the shadow of St. Stephen’s and 
)oding Alpine vistas, this same Vienna had cradled the waltz as a “flight 
m death.” The Viennese was and remains obsessed with the brevity of life, 
me saw a narcotic in this spinning frenzy, and Richard Wagner called its 
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then king, Johann I, a **nerve demon." In the IHMI s m observer, siiinncd 
the sight of forty-thousand wak^. fanatics whirling aroiiiu! in ihr Brigiitenau 
during the Festival of St. fk'idget, thought ui a "Reti Iiuium hc-^iival " 

Weber and Schubert and Beetltoven hekmg in the waif/, gniralogy, and 
Haydn and Mozart as well. In tlancc ttuans ami riwthnu fhrv i^^rrnw'ril, pr- 
fected, and laid down new'^ paitcrns. NamclesH miiwtrrl'^ *4 nnvii and country 
gifted with rhythmic improvisatiem iaintriburcil Ai a ^iiiiplr nine rif a 

few bars, it branched out. Several themes were strung togedirt. Iritn and 
codas were added, and with Josepli I-^atmcr ant! flir SitaiisHr^ tfir ^vati/ rrarhed 
full, pulsating maturity. NinctecntlraTUtury \'‘irima wak/rd, aini ihr sjitiri 
spread like wildfire, beverishiy, the populace Miccumled, Chlirr fiaiicrs were 
brusquely banished from the capital. As the rage grrev and iruriwiltrtl, ihr waltz 
grew with it, until in the haruls tif an arch magician, ihe voimgrr Itihann 
Strauss, it Ixeamc a wizardly compound til wniimrm. biilliaiicr, abambn, 

glitter, and nostalgia- ™the perfect csprc'^sitm ot a tomanfic uiv athir^i for gay 

life and seeking cscap from a gnawing convaiiou of rmpiinrw. llw waltz 
invaded cafes, theaters, hmnes. lire Mtmdwhnmiaal. ?hr Nriir \Vr!n the 
Sperlsaal, the Apolk^palast hummet! nightly with it, 'i.annrr tliftrrrd the 
Viennese heart,*’ it is sahl; ’’Strauss commanitei! thnr ferr.” I.airf in ihr 
tury Erluard Hanslick in horror harketf luck to this inir of wair/ing 

frenzy as a sign that the Viennese were ’’mcapalde of mtrllnfiiat rsrribri.** 
Wagner, visiting Vienna in his youth, fintm! fltr *’a sirongrr narctmc iham 
alcohol,” ami later <lcscri{>etf tire **passit»ns lxir«.!frmg on mad tiiiv*' svltrit the 
great Johann conducted. Wliat a change from ihr coindv mimiri and gavolie 
of the old order, when finger tips met m refitted rrsttamf! wm nowi 

mad whirl of enlaced figures. 

And Vienna knew how m hontif her ssufiz -makers. AnliifitH irtfimoniali 
and celebrations were the younger Strauss’s hit in lain hfr. t -hi ilir foriieih 
anniversary of his first: apparance at rfie Dtimmayer i’asmo. \hri 1 t 14 fried him 
till he sagged. An endless chain <d wonty, iHiwmg. haintshakifig flr|Hifaiicmi 
besieged him. lire burgomaster of the Caiy and an aditianuy rriniiir pait| iheil 
respets. Deleg«ttes from die chief rlieaiers and rnnsirat ^*xarfirs li4l«H%*rrI itiit# 
Telegrams and p>ems were read punpinsly. Sprclir^ droiird i.»ii rrascbillf* 
Medals and tiipkimas came in .showers. From inta’iniig tt» niglii \hriiiu 
shippd. At a banquet, fish from dir Iraunfn! blur iljmifie wm srrvrd. Tl« 
Crolden Jubilee was even more sraggrring m scopr and rndmati^r, 
letters, gifts came in carloails. <.4>mp*srrs aihtfiurk, Riitninfriit, Nikiicli 
I^oncavallfr— paid their rrs|iects. ibnservaiory pupits sang in Siraiiws tinnim 
l)e{n.itaiions again. I^rformancrs all over nnvn of SttMm Atiiffka 

despatched a silver laurel wrratfn each leaf liraring thr tulr *4' a Kiraiiss waltt 
Prom H<itK.dy!u came a photograph of the mrmtx'fs «4 ihr {|4W’aii Clntifiirt. 
The city pulsed and throbtied to die name of fohatiii Htratm, and alt VietM 
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waltzed. If it be true that I have some talent I owe its development to my 
beloved native city, Vienna ” he said. “Vienna! I drink to her! May she grow 
and pro$[X!:r!” 

When he died in ISW, something of Vienna died with him. The whole city 
mourned him. As the elaborate cortege passed along the streets, the Viennese 
bowed their heads in silence and wept. He was buried at the side of Brahms 
and Schubert. Adoration had come to him from the lowest to the highest in 
Vienna's social scale. In return, Strauss had adored his Vienna. While "the 
Beautiful Blue Danube lives, Vienna must linger in the hearts of men. The 
Queen of \V altzes is lier song of perpetual youth and romance. Haces brighten 
involuntarily with the opening bar. At its premiere in 1867 it drove the Diana- 
saal gathering into a delirium of joy unequaled in the annals of Viennese music. 
Truly it l)ecame Vienna’s anthem. What Strauss had received from this throb- 
bing, intoxicating city he gave back with lavish interest. In Wiener Blut, in the 
Emperor ll-altz, in 7 ales from the Vienna Woods, in Artists' Life — actually in 
all his music— he hymned the enchantments of his immortal city for all time. 

L.B. 


Overture to the Operetta, ''Die Fledermaus'' ("The Bat’’) 

Havin<; ooxti»t)si'D a vast number of widely acclaimed waltzes and garnered 
hca{)s of laurels as conductor, Johann Strauss turned to the theater in 1871 with 
his first operetta Indigo und die vierzig Rauber. In spite of a poor libretto, the 
work succeeded, thanks to the fetcliing score. But it was not until 1874 that 
Strauss produced a Itighly popular operetta, Die Fledermaus, owing its success 
to both lil)retto and music, and “Operetta King” was appended to “Waltz 
King” in his string of honorary titles. Haffner and Gcn6e had based the book 
on Mcilluic and lialcvy’s Lx Rheillon. George P. Upton’s synopsis of the plot- 
folio ws : 

I’lie seme <)|>ens with AdMe, maid of the Baroness Rosalind, seeking permission 
to visit her sister Ida, a ballet dancer, who is to be at a masked ball given by Prince 
Orlofsky, a Russian millionaire. She receives permission, and after she is gone, 
Dr. I'alkc, a notary, who has arranged the ball, calls at the house of the Baron 
Eiscnstcin, ami induces him to go to it before going to jail, to which he has been 
scntcnccti for contempt of court, 

1’hc purfK>se of tl\c doctor is to seek revenge for his shabby treatment by the 
Karon some time before at a mascpicrade which they had attended— Eisenstein 
drcssecl as a butterfly, and Falke as a bat. The doctor then notifies the Baroness that 
her husband will l>c at the ball. She ihercu|>on decides that she will also be present. 

An amusing scene occurs when the Baron seeks to pass himself off as a French 
ntarquis, and pays his devotions to the ladies, but is quite astonished to find his wife 
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there, flirting with an old lover. There are further complications caused by Falke, 
who manages to have Alfred, the singing master, in the Baroness’ apartments when 
the sheriff comes to arrest the Baron, and arrests Alfred, supposing him to be 
Eisenstein. In the last act, however, all the complications are disentagled, and 
everything ends happily. 

Waltzes and polkas mingle in this bright medley of ravishing tunes, with 
sparkling drinking songs, romanzas, and czardas interspersed, the whole being 
virtually an apotheosis of song and dance and a rare compound of “Viennese 
gaiety and French drollery.” 

In his Johann Strauss, Father and Son, H. E. Jacob indicates the sonatalike 
structure of the Overture — the exposition — “the main theme with the short 
transition to the subdominant, to the subsidiary movement,” and then admits 
that Strauss had no intention of writing a sonata. 

“The Fledermaus Overture F he writes, “is a potpourri and makes no pretense 
to being anything else. Only his [Strauss’s] unerring taste (the most unerring 
since Rossini) was capable of welding so much wild beauty into the likeness of 
a sonata.” 

L. B. 


"Treasure” Waltz from "Der Zigeunerbaron” ("The 
Gypsy Baron”) 

Brilliant solos and duets, smart marches, and lively Magyar-gypsy dance 
rhythms pepper the score of Der Zigeunerbaron (The Gypsy Baron) ^ not to 
mention a full quota of gay waltzes reaching fine flower in the Schatz 
(“Treasure”) number. This waltz, lodged snugly in a situation centering in 
buried treasure, almost became literally buried treasure — in a wastepaper basket. 
One day, while at work on the new score, Strauss played the waltz on the 
harmonium to the Viennese critic Max Kalbeck, who sang along with him. 
Suddenly Kalbeck leaped several bars ahead. Strauss, surprised, and stung by 
the thought of plagiarism, coiled the sheet up and flung it angrily into the 
basket, shouting, “Ach, someone has beaten me to it!” Assuring Strauss of his 
originality and that he had heard him play the waltz the summer before, 
Kalbeck rescued the “treasure” for posterity. 

When in 1883 Strauss made a trip to Budapest to conduct his comic opera 
Der lustige Krieg (The Merry War), he was accompanied by his young bride, 
the former Adele Deutsch. Shortly after the death of his first wife Jetty Strauss, 
he had married the ravishing Angelica Dietrich, age twenty, blonde, and easy 
of virtue. Five years of unnerving deceit led to a divorce, and then a fresh start 
with the widow Deutsch, who was everything Angelica Diabolica — as a Strauss 
biographer dubs her — was not. Adele was later known to the Viennese as 
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“Frau Cosima in three-quarter time.” Thus, Der Zigeunerharon, with its medley 
of flashing czardas, bright waltzes, and romantic duets, was the first fruit of a 
new happiness. 

In Budapest, Adele urged him to seek out the Hungarian novelist Maurus 
Jokai for a book. Strauss did, and later Jokai sent him the novel Saffi, a swash- 
buckling fantasy of Magyar-gypsy life teeming with Turkish Pashas, buried 
treasures, ennobled nomads, dashing gypsies — even a fiddling skeleton. Jokai 
recommended the Viennese journalist Ignaz Schnitzer for the job of confecting 
a plausible libretto, and Schnitzer devised words that melted sunnily into 
Strauss’s music. 

The Austro-Hungarian bond found vivid expression in this blend of Puszta 
wildness and Viennese sparkle, of nomad wandering and city soldiery, of fiery 
gypsy dances and velvety Viennese paces. And the SchatzwdLzer showed that 
the Viennese heart of this young man of sixty still beat fervidly in three-quarter 


'^Perpetuum Mobile,^’ Musical Joke, Op. 2S7 

The “musical joke” involved in Strauss’s rollicking piece of orchestral fun 
comes off at the end, consisting of an abrupt stop in mid air. Being a “perpetual 
motion,” the piece could not properly end at a natural resting place, so Strauss 
snaps off the current in the middle of a phrase, “with one foot in the air,” as 
Apthorp put it. Logically it was the only way to keep the thing from going on 
forever. (Dtherwise the title would be a misnomer. 

An Allegro in E flat major, 2/4, the piece flows on continuously, with a 
recurring theme. Variations in galop time follow in quick succession, and the 
“Schnell Polka” accompaniment furnishes the “perpetual” rhythmic motion. 




Richard Strauss 

born: MUNICH, JUNE II, 1 864. 

Thirty years ago I tuas regarded a rebel, I have lived long enough to 
find myself a classic , — Richard Strauss. 


Tone Poem, ^'Don Juan,"’ Op. 20 

Few characters o£ fact or fiction have filled library shelves with as many poems, 
plays, and stories as the legendary Spanish libertine brought into literature by 
Tirso de Molina in 1630 in his play El Burlador de Seville. The Don^s exploits 
in love and duelling went through ceaseless variations. A whole mythology of 
love and lechery grew around him. His conquests were as known as the deeds 
of Spain’s actual conquistadors. 

Zorilla, Moliere, de Musset, Dumas, and G. B. Shaw enshrined him in drama. 
Byron hymned the heartbreaker at epic length. Operas by Le Tellier, Righini, 
Tritto, Gardi, and Gazzaniga glorified him long before Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
pushed them all into the dustbin of history. Out of it all grew the composite 
portrait of a swashbuckling sensualist with a single goal, cunning and ruthless 
in reaching it, but, withal, a fearless cavalier who took life in grand stride and 
superbly mocked at death. 

This was the Don Juan of legend and art. In Byron’s poem, the sullen and 
railing outlook of an exiled bon vivant already colors the last of the Don’s 
intrigues. In the poem of Nicolaus Lenau, a philosophical and mystic German 
poet of the early nineteenth century, we find a new Don. He is an idealist, even 
a thinker, on a gallant hunt for womanly perfection. To Lenau, Don Juan is 
not “hot-blooded man eternally pursuing women.” He is pathetic and pitiful 
in his futile quest for the woman who will incarnate all womanhood. Dis- 
illusioned by his failure, disgusted with himself and the world, Lenau’s rake 
repents in virtual suicide. In a duel with Don Pedro, the slain commander’s son 
and sworn avenger, the brooding Don drops his sword and receives the fatal 
thrust. “My deadly foe is in my. power,” are his last words, “and this, too, bores 
me, as does life itself.” 

Lenau’s poem dates from the early part of 1844. Later that year he went mad 
and was confined to an insane asylum at Oberdbbling, near Vienna, where he 
died on Aug. 22, 1850. His full name was Nicolaus Franz Niembsch von 
Strehlenau. Some years before the “Don Juan” poem he had written his own 
version of the “Faust” legend. About both he once stated: “Goethe’s great poem 
will not hurt me in the matter of ‘Faust,’ and Byron’s Don Juan will do me no 
harm. Each poet, as every human being, is an individual self.” 
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Strauss was only twenty-four when the Lenau verses struck him as excellent 
material for symphonic treatment. Though published as the first of his tone 
poems, he had already completed Macbeth the year before. His purpose was not 
to itemize and catalogue a series of amatory episodes, but to present a unified 
picture of the Don’s unavailing search through a set of interlocking themes and 
moods. What attracted him, too, was the pattern of “emotional phases” out- 
lined in the poem— -the pursuit of an Ideal; the beauty and appeal of Woman; 
the disillusionment and “partial atonement by death.” The score bears extracts 
from Lenau’s poem, two from the opening scene and one from the final scene, 
in which Don Juan tells his friend Marcello of his dead desires and blighted 
hopes, adding resignedly, “Exhausted is the fuel, and on the hearth the cold is 
fiercely cruel.” The basic theme of Lenau’s poem is clue enough to Strauss’s 
general plan. The composer furnished no guideposts to the unfolding drama 
other than the quoted fragments and his own delineative apparatus. Struc- 
turally, the work falls into a freely adapted fantasia form. 

Of course Strauss’s failure to give stage direction for entrances and exits of 
the supposed dramatis personae in his tone play did not stop his followers from 
doing the Job for him. In fact the Master’s omission only stimulated disciples 
to keener research. Promptly they set about fingerprinting every phrase, theme, 
modulation for narrative reference. They put their ears to the score and heard 
a wondrous tale of multiple seduction, told as plainly as the morning’s news. 
Wilhelm Mauke even gave names to the Don’s victims as their doleful stories 
cropped up. Each was neatly indexed in the symphonic filing cabinet, with all 
the particular nuances. Yet the Lenau poem offered too few trophies, so Zerlina 
was borrowed from Mozart’s opera and permitted to bow into Strauss’s sighing 
sisterhood. In fact Mozart’s coquettish minx became the first and easiest of the 
fair sacrifices, her theme appearing in a contrapuntal tangle with the alleged 
themes of the Don’s gallantry and the Don’s longing. 

Still, granted Strauss’s intention to depict Lenau’s libertine in his true colors 
and given his al)ility to turn the trick, the Tone Poem undoubtedly pictures a 
sequence of acute emotional states. These range from fierce longing and high 
exultation to fits of dejection and raw disgust. No one can take the last notes 
as anything but a final helpless sigh of bleak resignation. 

L,B. 

Tone Poem, “Tod und Verklarung” ("Death and Trans- 
figuration”), Op. 24 

This is the third of Richard Strauss’s compositions in the form of a tone poem. 
Begun in Munich in 1888, it was finished the following year. The composer 
himself conducted the world premiere, which took place on June 21, 1890, in 
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Eisenach at the fifth concert of the Twenty-seventh Musicians’ Convention of 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein. 

A year before the premiere in Eisenach, Strauss played the whole tone poem 
on the piano for Hans von Billow, who became an early admirer and champion 
of the daring young innovator. Billow and Strauss were then living in Weimar. 
From there Billow wrote his wife on Nov. 13, 1889: 

Strauss is enormously beloved here. His Don Juan the evening before last had a 
wholly unheard-of success. Yesterday morning Spitz weg [the Munich music pub- 
lisher] and I were at his house to hear his new symphonic poem Tod und Ver\- 
Idrung — which has again inspired me with great confidence in his development. 
It is a very important work in spite of sundry poor passages, and it is also 
refreshing. 

At the Einsenach premiere the program book carried an anonymous poem 
suggesting the emotional and narrative content of Strauss’s music. The poet’s 
identity was later revealed — ^Alexander Ritter, a kind of intellectual coach of 
the young Strauss. “Ritter,” said Strauss, “was exceptionally well read in all the 
philosophers, ancient and modern, and a man of the highest culture. His 
influence was in the nature of a storm wind. He urged me to the development 
of the poetic, the expressive, in music, as exemplified in the works of Liszt, 
Wagner, and Berlioz.” 

Rightly regarded as the aptest description of the tone poem, the poem was 
later amplified by Ritter and printed on a flyleaf of the score. For those who 
prefer a step-by-step guide to “program music,” Ritter’s verses offer the likeliest 
clues. The poem runs as follows in the sensitive prose translation of William 
Foster Apthorp which is now standard: 

In the necessitous litde room, dimly lighted by only a candle end, lies the sick 
man on his bed. But just now he has wresded despairingly with Death. Now he 
has sunk exhausted into sleep, and thou hearest only the soft ticking of the clock on 
the wall in the room, whose awful silence gives a foreboding of the nearness of 
Death. Over the sick man’s pale features plays a sad smile. Dreams he, on the 
boundary of life, of the golden dme of childhood? 

But Death does not long grant sleep and dreams to his victim. Cruelly he shakes 
him awake, and the fight begins afresh. Will to live and power of Death! What 
frightful westlingl Neither bears off the victory, and all is silent once more! 

Sunk back tired of battle, sleepless, as in fever frenzy the sick man now sees his 
life pass before his inner eye, trait by trait and scene by scene. First the morning red 
of childhood, shining bright in pure innocence! Then the youth’s saucier play- 
exerting and trying his strength — ^till he ripens to the man’s fight, and now burns 
with hot lust after the higher prizes of life. The one high purpose that has led him 
through life was to shape all he saw transfigured into a still more transfigured form. 
Cold and sneering, the world sets barrier upon barrier in the way of his achievement 
If he thinks himself near his goal, a “Haiti” thunders in his ear. “Make the barrier 
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thy stirrup! Ever higher and onward go!” And so he pushes forward, so he climbs, 
desists not from his sacred purpose. What he has ever sought with his heart’s deepest 
yearning, he still seeks in his death sweat. Seeks — alas! and finds it never. Whether 
he comprehends it more clearly or that it grows upon him gradually, he can yet 
never exhaust it, cannot complete it in his spirit. Then clangs the last stroke of 
Death’s iron hammer, breaks the earthly body in twain, covers the eye with the 
night of death. 

But from the heavenly spaces sounds mightily to greet him what he yearningly 
sought for here: deliverance from the world, transfiguration of the world. 

The Tone Poem, dedicated to Friedrich Rdsch, composer and author, is 
scored for three flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, 
two bassoons, double-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, a set of three kettledrums, two harps, gong, and the usual strings. 

So discerning an enthusiast of Strauss’s music as the late Remain Rolland 
found To^i und V erl^drung not only one of the “most moving works of Strauss, 
but the one constructed with the noblest unity.” The tone poem falls into four 
snugly linked sections: 1. Largo (Sleep, Illness, and Reverie); II. Allegro molto 
agitato (Fever and Struggle with Death); III. Meno mosso, ma sempre alia 
breve (Dreams, Childhood Memories, and Death); IV. Moderate (Trans- 
figuration). 

Strauss’s inimitable powers of characterization have inspired reams of eulogy 
from musicians and musicologists. Daniel Gregory Mason wrote, in 1916: 

Superlatives are dangerous, but probably no other musician has ever carried to 
such a point the power of music to depict, or at least, to suggest, varieties of char- 
acter, both in human beings and in inanimate objects. Strauss’s reported remark that 
music was becoming so definite that we should soon be able to portray a tablespoon 
so unmistakably iliat it could be told from the rest of the silverware is probably an 
instance of his sardonic delight in hoaxing the public. 

But if anyone is going to subject the art of tones to this curious test, we are all 
agreed, doubtless, that it should be Strauss himself. Meanwhile, failing a tablespoon, 
we have a sufficiently varied collection of portraits in his gallery, each sketched with 
a Sargent-like penetration. 

L. B. 


Tone Poem, "Also Sprach Zarathustra” ("Thus Spake 
Zarathustra” ) , Op. 30 

T HE IDEA was current for a time, following the first performance of this work, 
that Strauss had set Friedrich Nietzsche’s philosophical prose poem to music. 
That, as we might imagine, was the contention of a group unalterably opposed 
to program music. However, we have the word of the composer himself that 
such were not his intentions. When the work had its premiere at Frankfort- 
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am-Main, on Nov. 27, 1896, Strauss made the statement, “I did not intend to 
write philosophical music or to portray Nietzsche’s great work musically. I 
meant to convey by means of music an idea of the development of the human 
race from its origin, through the various phases of development, religious as 
well as scientific, up to Nietzsche’s idea of the Superman.” 

Even such a program-music-maker as Strauss could find the story of the 
human race a trifle outside of symphonic scope. 

Be that as it may, a quotation from Zarathustra’s introductory speech in 
Nietzsche’s book is utilized by the composer as a preface to his subject, rather 
than to the music: 

Having attained the age of thirty, Zarathustra left his home and went into the 
mountains. There he rejoiced in his spirit and his loneliness, and for ten years did 
not grow weary of it. But at last his heart turned — one morning he got up with the 
dawn, stepped into the presence of the Sun and thus spake unto him: “Thou great 
star! What could be thy happiness, were it not for those for whom thou shinest? 

“For ten years thou hast come up here to my cave. Thou wouldst have got sick 
of thy light and thy journey, but for me, mine eagle and my serpent. But we waited 
for thee every morning, and, receiving from thee thine abundance, bless thee for it! 
Lo! I am weary of my wisdom, like the bee that hath collected too much honey; 
I need hands reaching out for it. I would fain grant and distribute until the wise 
among men could once more enjoy their folly, and the poor once more their riches. 
For that end I must descend to the depth; as thou dost at even, when, sinking 
behind the sea, thou givest light to the lower regions, thou resplendent star! I must, 
like thee, go down, as men say — men to whom I would descend. Then bless me, 
thou impassive eye, that canst look without envy even upon over-much happiness. 
Bless the cup which is about to overflow, so that the water, golden flowing out of it, 
may carry everywhere the reflection of thy rapture. Lo! this cup is about to empty 
itself again, and Zarathustra will once more become a man.” — ^Thus Zarathustra’s 
going down began. 

After a simple introduction, which brings forward a trumpet call, there is 
an impressive orchestral climax. On the score, immediately following this, is 
the title, “Von den Hinterweltern” (“Of the Dwellers in the Rear World”). 
These would be seekers after consolation in religion, as Zarathustra himself 
had once been. 

“Von der grossen Sehnsucht” (“Of the Great Yearning”) is the next title. 
There is an ascending passage in B minor for cellos and bassoons (tremolo in 
the double basses). 

With “Von den Freuden und Leidenschaften” (“Of Joys and Passions”) 
there comes a doleful cantilena for second violins, oboes, and horn. 

“Grablied” (“Grave Song”) is a section in which the oboe intones an aii 
derived from the preceding motive. 

“Von der Wissenschaft” (“Of Science”) introduces a fugal sequence, (re- 
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lated to the very first theme) which is played by the cellos and double basses. 

Der Genesende” (“The Convalescent”) comprises a section for strings. 

Tanzlied” (“Dance Song”) is indicative of “the song sung by Zarathustra 
when Cupid and the girls danced together.” It begins with trill passages in 
the wood winds. 

“Nachtwanderlied” (“Song of the Night Wanderer,” which Nietzsche later 
changed to “The Drunken Song”). A fortissimo clap of the bell, which then 
sounds twelve times. 

The work’s conclusion mystified many in the early days of poly tonality, 
for Strauss has the higher wood winds and violins playing in B minor, 
while the basses go on imperturbably in C. The composer has given no 
explanation of this ending, though some have suggested that here Zarathustra 
discovers life to be as much a mystery as it had ever been. This, however, is 
merely conjecture. 

Also Sprach ’Zarathustra is scored for piccolo, three flutes (one interchange- 
able with a second piccolo), three oboes, English horn, two clarinets in B flat, 
clarinet in E flat, bass clarinet, three bassoons, double bassoon, six horns, four 
trumpets, three trombones, two tubas, tympani, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, 
glockenspiel, low bell in E, two harps, organ, sixteen first violins, sixteen 
second violins, twelve violas, twelve cellos, eight basses. 

) R. C. B. 


Tone Poem, 'Tin Heldenleben’’ ("A Hero’s Life”) , Op. 40 

Begun in Munich, in August, 1898, this work was completed at Charlotten- 
burg in December of the same year. It was given its first performance at the 
eleventh concert of the Museumsgesellschaft, Frankfurt-am-Main, on Mar. 3, 
1899, the composer conducting from manuscript, and Alfred Hess playing the 
violin solo. 'Em Heldenleben was first heard in this country in Chicago, when 
the Chicago Symphony performed it under the direction of Theodore Thomas 
on Mar. 10, 1900. And it was the Philharmonic Society which gave the work 
its initial New York hearing, Emil Paur conducting, on Dec. 8, 1900, when 
the orchestra numbered 125 players. 

Strauss himself has declared that Bin Heldenleben was written as a com- 
panion work to his Don Quixote, Op. 34. In that work he had “sketched the 
tragi-comic figure of the Spanish Knight whose vain search after heroism 
leads him to insanity.” In A Hero's Life he presents: 

Not a single poetical or historical figure, but rather a more general and free ideal 
of great and manly heroism — not the heroism to which one can apply an everyday 
standard of valor, with its material and exterior rewards, but that heroism which 
describes the inward battle of life, and which aspires through effort and renunciation 
towards the elevation of the soul. 
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Probably Friedrich Rdsch’s is the longest of the composition’s numert 
“amplifications by sympathetic” analysts. It contains, all told, seventy themj 
illustrations, in addition to a descriptive poem by Eberhard Kdnig. Yet Rom; 
Rolland quotes Strauss, “There is no need of a program. It is enough 
know there is a hero fighting his enemies.” In any case,- Ein Heldenleben 
in six sections, played without pause. 

I. The Hero 

II. The Hero’s Adversaries 

III. The Hero’s Helpmate 

IV. The Hero’s Battlefield 

V. The Hero’s Works of Peace 

VI. The Hero’s Release from the World — Conclusion 

Rbsch’s explanation is in two parts; the first concerned with the sequer 
of poetic ideas, the second with the purely technical aspects. 

The poetic ideas he groups as follows: 

I. The Hero (first section) 

II. The World that enters in opposition to the Hero (second section) 

(a) The Foes of the Hero (second section) 

(b) The Helpmate of the Hero (third section) 

III. The Life-Work of the Hero 

(a) The Battlefield of the Hero (fourth section) 

(b) The Hero’s Works of Peace (fifth section) 

IV. The Hero’s Escape from the World, and the Completion, the Co 
elusion of the whole matter (sixth section). 

The technical division is: 

I. Introductory clause (introduction of themes). 

(a) Group of chief themes of the whole work (section I) 

(b) Group of chief contrasting themes (sections II and III) 

II. Intermediate sentence (thematic development). Working up of tl 
themes from the preceding introduction; and there is a subordinat 
clause with themes which are new in part (sections IV and V). 

III. Concluding clause (coda). Short development and repetition of earlie 
themes. 

1. “The Hero.” Typifying the Hero is the chief theme, “the whole an[ 
noble man,” as it is announced by the horns, violas and cellos, with the violin; 
soon participating in the exposition. The theme allegedly contains four 
motives which illustrate his will power and self-confidence. With the entrance 
of further thematic material, showing his emotional side, his pride, etc., k 
portrait is completed. The section closes brilliantly, as the main theme roan 
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out of the brass. ‘'A pause is made on a dominant seventh: ‘What has the 
world in store for the young dreamer?’” 

IL “The Hero’s Adversaries.” Here the composer is said to depict the ever- 
present sneerers, the jealous, petty critics who “mock and snarl,” through the 
flute and oboe. Some half-dozen themes represent the belittlers. Again the 
Hero’s theme enters, this time in the minor, and his surprise and confusion at 
the onset of derision are shown by a “timid, writhing figure.” However, the 
music indicates that his enemies are temporarily, at least, shaken off. 

III. “The Hero’s Helpmate.” The solo violin speaks for the loved one, who 
seems to be coy, at first, and not altogether favorable to the Hero’s suit. She 
displays still other characteristics, whose import may be gathered from the 
score’s expression markings, such as, “hypocritically gushingly,” “gaily,” “friv- 
olously,” “tenderly,” “somewhat sentimentally,” “very sharply,” “playfully,” 
“amiably,” “furiously,” “suddenly quiet again and very feelingly,” “in a 
rage,” “quickly scolding,” “tenderly and lovingly.” All lead, however, to a 
rhapsodic love duet, though toward its conclusions there are echoings of the 
contemptuous phrases. From behind the scenes comes a fanfare by three 
trumpets — the call to battle. 

IV. “The Hero’s Battlefield.” The section begins with a loud battery of 
side drums. The theme of the adversaries is flung out by a blaring trumpet, 
and this music soon becomes pitted against the themes of the Hero and the 
Heroine. The raging contention has been described by Romain Rolland as 
“the most splendid batde that has ever been painted in music.” At last, triumph 
and a song of victory. But the world looks upon the Hero “with indifferent 
eyes.” 

V. “The Hero’s Works of Peace.” The development of the Hero’s soul is 
the subject of this section. Revealingly, Strauss incorporates fragments from 
well-known compositions of his to illustrate the point. There are quotations 
from Don Juan, Also Sprach Zarathustra, Tod und V er](ldrung, Don Quixote, 
Till Eulenspiegel, and Guntram, besides an excerpt from his Lied Traum 
dutch die Ddmmerung, But the scoffers are by no means stilled, as citations 
of their themes show. 

VI. “The Hero’s Release from the World — Conclusion.” After some minutes 
of raging opposition against the stupid pedantry, the Hero finds an inner 
repose. Now he has truly conquered, for in the struggle he has also conquered 
his own contradictions. The theme of the loved one is heard again and, 
finally, with one more utterance of his theme — sonorous and impressive — ^he 
breathes his last. The end is peaceful, solemn, as might be the music of 
funeral rites. 

R. C. B. 
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Rondo, Eulenspiegers Merry Pranks,"’ Op. 28 

Completed in May 1895, published in September o£ the same year and per* 
formed for the first time on Nov. 5, this work is based on the mad career of 
Till Eulenspiegel, hero of an old Vol\sbuch attributed to Dr. Thomas Murner 
(1475-1530). The composer slyly refrained from giving any explanation of his 
music other than to say: 

It is impossible for me to furnish a program to Eulenspiegel; were I to put into 
words the thoughts which its several incidents suggest to me, they would seldom 
suffice, and might give rise to offense. Let me leave it, therefore, to my hearers to 
crack the hard nut which the Rogue has prepared for them. By way of helping 
them to a better understanding, it seems sufficient to point out the two ^'Eulen* 
spiegel” motives, which, in the most manifold disguises, moods, and situations, 
pervade the whole up to the catastrophe, when, after he has been condemned to 
death, Till is strung to the gibbet. For the rest, let them guess at the musical joke 
which a Rogue has offered them. 

The Till of Dr. Murner ’s Vol\sbuch is an itinerant mechanic of Brunswick, 
who is, at the same time, a clownish imp of the perverse. His practical— and 
impractical— jokes run all the way from medieval ‘‘hot foots” to who knows 
what else, and 'the most perverse thing about it all is that he always “prevails.” 
In the book. Till even escapes the gallows and breathes his peaceful last in 
bed, having first worked another of his tricks on his heirs. 

If Strauss, studiedly or waggishly, avoided supplying a program, there has 
been no lack of volunteers to do it for him. An exhaustive — and, possibly, 
exhausting— one is credited to Wilhelm Klatte, who delivered himself of a 
detailed explanation of the story behind the music In an article which ap- 
peared in the Allgemeine Musi\-Zeitung three days after the world premiere 
of the piece. A translation by C. A. Barry follows: 

A strong sense of German folk feeling pervades the whole work; the source from 
which the tone poet drew his inspiration is clearly indicated in the introductory 
bars, ... To some extent this stands for the “once upon a time” of the storybooks. 
That what follows is not to be treated in the pleasant and agreeable manner of 
narrative poetry, but in a more sturdy fashion, is at once made apparent by a char- 
acteristic bassoon figure which breaks in sforzato upon the piano of the strings. Of 
equal importance for the development of the piece is the immediately following 
humorous horn theme. . , . Beginning quiedy and gradually becoming more lively, 
it is at first heard against a tremolo of the “divided” violins and then again in the | 
tempo primo. ... t 

Here he [Till] is (clarinet phrase followed by chord for wind instruments). He | 
wanders through the land as a thoroughgoing adventurer. His clothes are tatterdl 
and torn: a queer, fragmentary version of the Eulenspiegel motive resounds from | 
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the horns. Following a merry play with this important leading motive, which 
directly leads to a short but brilliant tutti, in which it again asserts itself, first in the 
flutes, and then finally merges into a softly murmuring and extended tremolo for the 
violas, this same motive, gracefully phrased, reappears in succession in the basses, 
flute, first violins, and again in the basses. The rogue, putting on his best manners, 
slyly passes through the gate, and enters a certain city. It is market day; the women 
sit at their stalls and prattle (flutes, oboes, and clarinets). Hop! Eulenspiegel springs 
on his horse (indicated by rapid triplets extending through three measures, from 
the low D of the bass clarinet to the highest A of the D clarinet), gives a smack of 
his whip, and rides into the midst of the crowd. Clink, clash, clatter! A confused 
sound of broken pots and pans, and the market women are put to flight. In haste 
the rascal rides away (as is admirably illustrated by a fortissimo passage for the 
trombones) and secures a safe retreat. 

This was his first merry prank; a second follows immediately. . . . Eulenspiegel 
has put on the vestments of a priest and assumes a very unctuous mien. Though 
posing as a preacher of morals, the rogue peeps out from the folds of his mantle 
(the Eulenspiegel motive on the clarinet points to the imposture). He fears for the 
success of his scheme. A figure played by muted violins, horns, and trumpets makes 
it plain that he does not feel comfortable in his borrowed plumes. 

But soon he makes up his mind. Away with all scruples! He tears them off (solo, 
violin, glissando). 

Again the Eulenspiegel theme is brought forward in the previous lively tempo, 
6/8, but is now subtly metamorphosed and chivalrously colored. Eulenspiegel has 
become a Don Juan, and he waylays pretty women. And one has bewitched him: 
Eulenspiegel is in love. Hear how now, glowing with love, the violins, clarinets, 
and flutes sing. But in vain. His advances are received with derision, and he goes 
away in a rage. How can one treat him so slightingly? Is he not a splendid fellow? 
Vengeance on the whole human race! 

He gives vent to his rage (in a fortissimo of horns in unison followed by a pause), 
and strange personages suddenly draw near (cellos). A troop of honest, worthy 
Philistines! 

In an instant all his anger is forgotten. But it is still his chief joy to make fun of 
these lords and protectors of blameless decorum, to mock them, as is apparent from 
the lively and accentuated fragments of the theme, sounded at the beginning by the 
horn, which arc now heard first from horns, violins, cellos, and then from trumpets, 
oboes, and flutes. Now that Eulenspiegel has had his joke, he goes away and leaves 
the professors and doctors behind in thoughtful meditation. Fragments of the typical 
theme of the Philistines are here treated canonically. . . . 

If we take a formal view, we have now reached the repetition of the chief theme. 
A merry jester, a born liar, Eulenspiegel goes wherever he can succeed with a hoax. 
Flis insolence knows no bounds. Alas! there is a sudden jolt to his wanton humor. 
The drum rolls a hollow roll; the jailer drags the rascally prisoner into the criminal 
court. The verdict **guilty” is thundered against the brazen-faced knave. 

The Eulenspiegel theme replies calmly to the threatening chords of wind and 
lower strings. Eulenspiegel lies. Again the threatening tones resound; but Eulen- 
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spiegel does not confess his guilt. On the contrary, he lies for the third time. Hi 
jig is up. Fear seizes him. The hypocrisy motive is sounded piteously; the fata 
moment draws near; his hour has struck! The descending leap of a minor seventl 
in bassoons, horns, trombones, tuba, betokens his death. He has danced in air. A las 
struggle (flutes), and his soul takes flight. 

After sad, tremulous pizzicato of the strings the epilogue begins. At first it i 
almost identical with the introductory measures, which are repeated in full; thej 
the most essential parts of the second and third chief-theme passages appear, an( 
finally merge into the soft chord of the sixth on A flat, while wood winds and violin 
sustain, Eulenspiegel has become a legendary character. The people tell their tale 
about him: “Once upon a time. . . .” But that he was a merry rogue and a rea 
devil of a fellow seems to be expressed by the final eight measures, full orchestra 
fortissimo. 

R. c. B. 


'"Don Quixote” (Introduction, Theme with Variations an( 
Finale), Fantastic Variations on a Theme of Knightl] 
Character, Op. 3 5 

The celebrated hero of Cervantes has had his share of musical interpretatior 
Operas, both serious and comic, have been written about him, and the syir 
phonic literature has been enriched — ^Philip Hale thought not altogether — b 
this “virtuoso tone poem” of Richard Strauss. 

Composed at Munich in 1897, Don Quixote was given its first performanc 
at a Giirzenich Concert, Cologne, on Mar. 8, 1898. On that occasion it wa 
played from manuscript. Franz Wiillner was the conductor. The compose 
conducted the work at a concert of the Frankfort Museumgesellschaft tei 
days later. 

The composition, dedicated to Joseph Dupont, calls for piccolo, two flute 
two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, doubl 
bassoon, six horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tenor tuba, bass tuhi 
kettledrums, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, win* 
machine, harp, sixteen first violins, sixteen second violins, twelve violas, tei 
cellos, and eight double basses. In addition, Don Quixote is represented by 
solo cello, and his squire, Sancho Panza, mostly by a solo viola, after brie 
mentions in the bass clarinet and the tenor tuba. 

Don Quixote, which came between two other tone poems, Also Sprae 
Zarathustra, Op. 30 (1896), and Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40 (1898), is a progran 
piece without an actual program supplied by the composer. At least, the scor 
itself is not provided with one. Yet the work has had explanations withou 
end, among them being one by Arthur Hahn which is remarkable both fo 
its length — twenty-seven printed pages — and its fancifulness. He declares, fo 
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instance^ that certain curious harmonies found in what is in reality a simple 
passage of the introduction ‘‘characterize admirably the well-known tendency 
of Don Quixote toward false conclusions.” 

On the other hand. Max Steinitzer, in his biography of Richard Strauss, 
reports that the piece is quite acceptable as absolute music, with the exception 
of several unimportant details. And he says, further: 

I he introduction begins immediately with the hero’s motive and pictures with 
constantly increasing liveliness by other themes of knightly and gallant character 
life as it is mirrored in writings from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
**r)on Quixote, busied in reading romances of chivalry, loses his reason — and 
determines to go tlirough the world as a wandering knight.” 

Tlic following program of Don Quixote is derived from an explanation 
accompanying tlic two-piano arrangement. The Introduction, ten Variations, 
and lunale are played without pause. 

Introducdoit (Moderato, D major, 4/4). The elderly hero’s fancy teems with the 
“impossible tollies” of the romantic works he has been reading. He goes mad (as 
exemplitied in tlic music by a piercing discord, on the heels of a harp glissando) 
and in his nuulness he vows that he will become a knight-errant. 

Theme: Don Quixote, tho Knight of the Rueful Countenance; Sancho Panza 
(Moilerato, D minor, 4/4). Here the theme of the hero is announced by the solo 
cello. vSanch<i Pair/.a’s theme emerges first in the bass clarinet, then in the tenor tuba; 
later, however, it is always given to the solo viola. 

VARIATfON r 

“"rhe Knight and His Squire Start on Their Journey.” (In a leisurely manner, 
D minor, 12/8). Inspiretl by the beautiful Dulcinea of Toboso, the Knight attacks 
some “moiiscrous giants,” who arc nothing more than windmills revolving in the 
brcc/xx I'hc sails kncx*k him down, and he is in a “very evil plight.” 

VARIATION II 

Victorious Battle against the Host of the Great Emperor Alifanfaron” 
(Warlike, D major, 4/4). A huge army approaches in a swirling cloud of dust. It is 
a great Iierd of sheep, hut the Knight’s tottering mind peroeives the flashing weapons 
of sohiiery. I le rusltes in to the charge, unmindful of Sancho’s warnings, and the 
muted l)rass depicts the pitiful bleating of the animals. The Knight is stoned by the 
slicphcrds, and he falls to the ground. 

VARIATION III 

“CoIkH|uirs of Knight and Squire” (Moderato, D major, 4/4). Honor, glory, the 
lileal W<unan, these arc the tilings Don Quixote speaks on. Sancho, the realist, holds 
fdrtli for a more comfortable life, but he is ordered to hold his tongue. 
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VARIATION IV 

“The Adventure with the Penitents” (Somewhat broader, D minor, 4/^ 
Mistaking a band of pilgrims for robbers and villains, Don Quixote attacks, oi 
to receive a sounS drubbing from them. The pilgrims depart, intoning their churcl 
theme, and the senseless Knight revives to the great delight of Sancho, who sc 
falls asleep. 

VARIATION V 

“The Knight’s Vigil” (Very slow, D minor, 4/4). Don Quixote spurns sle 
He will watch by his armor, instead. Dulcinea, in answer to his prayers, comes 
him in a vision, as the theme of the Ideal Woman is heard in the horn. There i 
cadenza for harp and violins followed by a rhapsodic passage. 

VARIATION VI 

“The Meeting with Dulcinea” (G major, 2/4, 3/4). Jestingly, Sancho points 
a country wench as Dulcinea. There are words between Knight and Squire; 
former will not believe it, the latter swears it is so. Don Quixote then vows \ 
geance against the wicked magician who has wrought the transformation. 

VARIATION VII 

“The Ride through the Air” (A little quieter than before, D minor, 8/ 
Blindfolded, Knight and Squire sit astride a wooden horse, which — ^they have b 
informed — will carry them aloft. Their themes surge upward and one hears 
whisding of the wind about them through the chromatic flute passages, the m’ 
for the harp, a drum roll, and the whine of the wind machine. However, the ; 
sistent tremolo on D in the double basses and kettledrums tells the listener that 
wooden horse has never left the ground. 

VARIATION VIII 

“The Journey in the Enchanted Park.” An oarless boat lying idle on a banl 
the Ebro is the conveyance by which Don Quixote may speed to the rescue of S( 
important dignitary. He and Sancho embark, as the typical theme of the Kn 
comes through in a barcarolle. Though the boat capsizes, the two finally reach si 
and give thanks for their safety. 

VARIATION IX 

“The Combat with Two Magicians” (Quickly and stormily, D minor, 4 
Back on his horse and eager as ever for adventure, Don Quixote violently cha 
into a peaceable pair of monks, who are going by on their mules. In his maddc 
brain the monks are mighty magicians, and the Don is elated beyond measure a 
their utter rout. 
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VARIATION X 

,j (Much broader, D minor, 4/4). The greatest setback of his knightly career is 

su tiered by the Don at the hands of the Knight of the White Moon, who is, after all, 
i a true friend. He explains that he hoped to cure Don Quixote of his madness and, 

^ having won the duel, orders him to retire peacefully to his home for a year, “so 

nothing more were required of him in prejudice of his fair Dulcinea.” 

FINALE 

^ “The Dc'ath of Don Quixote” (Very peacefully, D major, 4/4). The worn and 

(j harried Knight is no longer bemused. The solo cello expresses his new understanding 

of the state of things, as he recalls his useless aims and empty maneuvers. It was all 
! vanity, he reflects, and he is prepared, now, for the peace that is death. 

R. C. B. 

% 

"Symphonia Domestica,” Op. 53 

n 

Incrcxiuction. Scherzo. Cradle Song and Adagio. Finale: Double Fugue. 

T ms WORK obtained its premiere in Carnegie Hall on Mar. 21, 1904, the 
composer conducting. Tlie event was the fourth and last concert of a Richard 
Strauss I'cstival (the orchestra was Hans Hermann Wetzlcr’s) which did not 
prove to be too successful a venture, either artistically or financially. In fact, 
the press was Itostile enough to unrufUe Strauss himself, though none of the 
critics’ vitriol was |)ariicularly hurled at him. It seems that Wetzler’s orchestra 
broke down on a previous evening during a performance of Don Quixote, 
not an inspiring memory for a conductor, especially one about to premiere 
a new composition of his. 

As always with Strauss, he rejected all suggestions about supplying a pro- 
gram for the piece. In an article by Richard Aldrich, which appeared in the 
Neu/ Yor\ Times of Mar. 6, 1904, the composer’s idea about literary programs 
were set down, Aldrich said: 

I Ic wishes it to he taken as music, for what it is, and not as the elaboration of the 
specific details of a scheme of things. The Symphony, he declares, is sufficiently 
cx|>laincd by its title and is to be listened to as the symphonic development of its 
themes. It is of interest to quote the title as he wishes it to stand. It is Symphonia 
Domesiiea {''meiner Ueben Fnm und unserm Jungen gewidmet")^ Op. 53, which is, 
interpreted. Domestic Symphony dedicated to my dear Wife and our Boy, Op. 53. 
It Ixtars the descriptive subtitle In einen Satze und drei V nterabtcilungen: (a) Ein- 
Icitung und Scherzo; (b) Adagio; (c) Dop|X‘lfuge und Finale. [In one movement 
and three subdivisions: (a) Introduction and Scherzo; (b) Adagio; (c) Double 
Fugue and Finale,] 
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It is highly significant that the composer desires these movements to be lister 
to as the three movements of a composition, substantially, as he declares, in the 1 
symphonic form. He believes, and has expressed his belief, that the anxious sea 
on the part of the public for the exactly corresponding passages in the music i 
the program, the guessing as to the significance of this or that, the distract 
following a train of thought exterior to the music, are destructive to the mus 
enjoyment. Hence he has forbidden the publication of any description of what 
sought to express till after the concert. 

“This time,” says Dr. Strauss, “I wish my music to be listened to purely as mu: 

If literary programs were taboo at the premieres of Strauss’s works, 1 
certainly were not at later performances. Usually they turn out to be exter 
ones, as witness that of Till EulenspiegeL This is not less true of the Symph 
Domestica, which has been accorded such honors generously. 

Two days before the English premiere (Feb. 25, 1905) the London L 
News had this about the Symphony: 

In accordance with his custom the composer has not put forward a de: 
program of his own, but, with some inconsistency, he has allowed a descripti( 
be made public, with some inconsistency, because he has declared that he wisht 
music to be listened to as if it meant nothing in particular if the hearer feels 
comfortable in ignoring the program. The only indications given are in the 
headings to the separate sections of the Symphony. 

The official description of the Symphony (an analysis was prepare 
Alfred Kalisch and Percy Pitt) runs as follows: 

The Symphony continues without a break, but has four well-defined sectioi 

1. Introduction 

2. Scherzo 

3. Cradle Song and Adagio 

4. Finale: Double Fugue 

The Symphony is concerned with three main themes, that of the husband, t 
the wife, and that of the child. The “husband” theme is divided into three se 
the first of which is marked gemachlich (easygoing or deliberate), the 
sinnend (meditative), and the third feurig (fiery). The first section of the 
phony, the introduction, is devoted to an exposition and treatment of the 
themes, or groups of themes, its most striking feature being the introduction 
“child” theme on the oboe d’amore, an instrument which has practically fall 
of use. The composer himself has spoken of this theme as being of “almost I 
esque simplicity.” 

On this follows a very characteristic passage, which has been interpreted a; 
seating the child in his bath. The scherzo bears the headings: “Eltern^ 
Kindliche Spiele” (“Parents’ Happiness — The Child at Play”). Its chief tt 
the “child” theme in a new rhythm. At its end the music suggestive of tl 
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recurs, and the clock strikes seven. We then come to the lullaby, where we have 
another version of the “child” theme. 

The subheadings of the Adagio arc “Schaffen und Schauen — ^Liebesscenel — 
Traumc und Sorgen” (“Doing and Thinking — ^Love Scene — Dreams and Cares”), 
This elaborate section introduces no new themes of any importance and is really 
a symphonic slow movement of great polyphonic elaboration and superlatively rich 
orchestral color. The gradual awakening of the family is next depicted by a change 
in the character of the music, which becomes more and more restless, the use of 
rhythmical variants being very ingenious; and then there is another reference to the 
bath music, and the glockenspiel indicates that it is 7 a.m. 

In this way we reach the final Fugue. The principal subject of this is also a new ^ 
variation of the “child” theme. Its subtitle is “Lustiger Streit — Frohlicher Beschluss” 
(“Merry Argument— Happy Conclusion”), the subject of the dispute between father 
and mother being the future of the son. The Fugue (the chief subject of which is 
another variant of the “child” theme) is carried on with unflagging spirit and humor 
and great variety of orchestration, the introduction of the four saxophones adding 
fresh colors to the score. 

As the Iniguc proceeds, the “child” theme gradually becomes more and more 
prominent arul finally seems to dominate the whole score. Some new themes, all 
more or less akin to it, and all in the nature of folk tunes, are introduced. The father 
and mother, however, soon assume their former importance, and the whole ends 
with great spirit and in the highest good humor, with an emphatic reassertion of 
the “husband” theme with which it began, suggesting that the father had the last 
word in the argument. 


It must be pointed out that in the published score the “husband” theme 
(its second section) is marked traumcrisch, instead of sinnend, as explained 
above. I'urthcrmorc, following the traumerisch excerpt, is a short phrase for 
three clarinets and bass clarinet marked by the composer murrisch (morose, 
ill-tcmperecl). 

llic Symphonia Domestica is scored for piccolo, three flutes, two oboes, 
oboe d'amorc, English horn, clarinet in D, clarinet in A, two clarinets in 
B flat, bass clarinet, four bassoons, double-bassoon, eight horns, four trumpets, 
three trombones, bass tuba, four saxophones {ad libitum) y four kettledrums, 
bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, glockenspiel, two harps, sixteen 
first violins, sixteen second violins, twelve violas, ten cellos, eight double basses. 

lEe ol)oc d amorc, invented circa 1720 and much employed by Bach, is 
j)itched a minor third below the oboe. In quality its tone lies between the 
oboe and the lutglisli Itorn, Regarding the four saxophones mentioned in the 
orchestration, Strauss suggests diac they be used “only in cases of extreme 
necessity.” 
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^"Burleske” for Piano and Orchestra in D minor 

In 1885, Strauss took a position as assistant to Hans von Billow, who 
then the conductor of the orchestra at Meiningen. It has been observed 
Billow’s extraordinary admiration of Brahms’s works had its collateral ( 
on the impressionable young Strauss. In fact, certain Brahmsian influ( 
are not to be denied the music of BurlesJ^e. 

Be that as it may, the piece, presented to Billow in the winter of 188 
appraisal, naturally with the hope that he might find some opportuni 
perform it, was rejected by him with the terse declaration “it is unplay 2 
Oddly, Strauss himself had some misgivings about it, for, after giving 
rehearsal reading or two, he slipped it into a portfolio, accompanying the 
with the comment, “sheer nonsense.” 

Four years later, though, it was fished out of its hiding place and p 
for the first time at a concert in the town theater of Eisenach (June 21, 1 
The solo pianist was Eugen d’Albert, to whom the piece is dedicated 
conductor, Strauss. The occasion was the twenty-seventh annual musical 
val of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein. 

The publisher Hainauer, who attended the premiere, manifested a 
interest in the number, and he made its composer a flattering offer 1 
But Strauss, still doubtful of its worth, wrote to his friend Alexander ] 
“I really need the money. What shall I do? It goes against me to f 
publication of a work which I have left far behind, and to which I c 
give my approval.” 

Strauss did know what to do, however, for he did not accede to Hair 
request, at least, not until four years had passed, in all, eight years aft 
composition of Burlesf^e, 

Billow’s later devotion to Strauss’s compositions contrasted curiously 
an early judgment made before their association at Meiningen. A pul 
named Spitzweg, who had brought out several pieces of the youthful S 
sent Billow a few more. The latter wrote back, “Piano pieces by R. Str 
thoroughly displeased me. Immature and precocious. Compared witl 
Lachner had the imagination of a Chopin. I miss all the youthfulness 
invention. Not a genius, I am thoroughly convinced, but at most a talej 
requires sixty to make a bushel.” 


Igor Stravinsky 

born: oranienbaum, Russia, June 17^ 1882. 

T!he critics have always misunderstood me, 'They say that I revived 
in Oedipus ' the old-time oratorio. As a matter of fact, I never loo\ 
backward, Oedipus** was no deviation in my forward path, but 
another step on the way 1 began with ^Tetrouch\a!* In everyday life 
we choose our garments to fit the occasion, though our personality is 
the same whether we wear a dress suit or pajamas. The same applies 
to art. 1 garb my ideas in robes to fit the subject, but do not change 
my personality . — ^Igor Stravinsky. 
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"Feu d’Artifice” ("Fireworks”), A Fantasy for Orchestra, jif 

Op. 4 fi; 

' I 

Two Russians — each a genius and innovator in his field — ^played a significant ill 

role in the early career of Igor Stravinsky. One was Serge Diaghileff, the 
other Nikolas Rimsky-Korsakoil. To Diaghileff, Stravinsky owed his initiation |j 

into the world of modern art and ballet. From that patron of the arts and ^|| 

apostle of the dance came the incentive for such scores as The Firebird, -f 

Petrouch\a, and Le Sucre du Printemps, the incentive that helped the young ;|j 

Stravinsky find himself as a composer with something of his own to say. |l| 

The influence of Rimsky-Korsakoff was perhaps even more crucial, because jfj 

it came earlier. Stravinsky first met him in 1902 at a time of indecision. As a 
student he was wavering between law and music. Rimsky heard the ebuUient fil 

youth play some of his piano music — callow, eclectic, irresolute music, to be ;f 

sure, but music that threw off hints of power and originality. Rimsky’s verdict, 
though cautious, was all the twenty-y earmold Stravinsky needed to make up | 

his mind. Later he brought Rimsky a piano sonata. The master’s comments 
were scathing, unsparing. There were defects on every page, but again the ‘ ^ 

older man caught the telhtale note of something new and genuine. There 
followed two fruitful years of study in orchestration with Rimsky. Tasks such ‘ 5 

as transcribing a Beethoven sonata or a Schubert quartet were assigned. j 

Gradually master and disciple saw their hopes being fulfilled. By 1908, Rimsky 
frankly envisioned a bright future for the law student turned composer. | 

Thus, it was a very grateful young man of twenty-six, who sat down to 
sketch out a symphonic piece one summer day in 1908. The project was daring, 
quite unprecedented, in fact—* the depiction in tone of the mad, dazzling, and J 

explosive action of fireworks. Rimsky’s daughter was shortly to marry Maxi- J 

mihan Steinberg. The Feu d' Artifice would be young Stravinsky’s wedding j 
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gift, to be played at the festivities. The gesture would please the aging mas 
for another reason. In the bold splash of pyrotechnics he would grasf 
! ‘ disciple’s tribute to the founder of a new orchestral realism. The score \ 

" J finished in six weeks and promptly despatched to Rimsky’s country pk 

' ; ’ A few days later the package came back — unopened. Stamped on it were 

, ' . . words “Not delivered on account of death of addressee.” Stravinsky \ 

. ^ . stunned by the loss. He put aside the Feu d' Artifice. The symphonic trib 

i i {, seemed ironic now, in its jubilant, festive spirit. To express his grief, 

; I wrote a Chant funehre. 

\ \ \ Some months later Alexander Siloti featured two of Stravinsky’s com 

< / sitions at one of his orchestral concerts in St. Petersburg. One of them ^ 

’ : , . Firewor\s. Oddly enough this litde “fantasy for orchestra” became a 1 

• , between Rimsky-Korsakoff and the patron who was to replace him 

Stravinsky’s career. Diaghileff was present at that concert. Intrigued by 
young composer’s vivid handling of visual phenomena, he approached 1 
with an offer. Would Stravinsky orchestrate some Chopin pieces for a bs 
to be called Sylphides? Stravinsky would, and did. The second great turn 
point in Igor Stravinsky’s life had come. 

Every Hstener is his own pyrotechnist in following Stravinsky’s firew 
display. The crackle and splutter of violins and piccolo are suggestive. Spj 
seem to fly from the harp. A picture of Catherine wheels may be gleaned fi 
the wriggling wood-wind figures. Rockets seem to shoot up on the ascenc 
; path of high violins and burst among the muted brasses. Lawrence Gilr 

suggested “pinwheels in the swirling wood-wind figures of the opening” 
“a joyously triumphant bomb at the end.” Arthur Brock, an English firewc 
expert, noted “the successive crescendos which we always strive to ob 
through firework displays, leading up to the grand melee and impressive ‘f 
bouquet.’” Whenever he heard the piece, Michel Fokine swore he 
flames sweeping across the skies. Yet, despite the explosive content and 
great upheavals to come, Stravinsky’s harmony here, as one annotator phrj 

is, “is not yet subversive.” 

, ^ 

Suite from ^T^Oiseau de feu"’ (""The Firebird”) 

I ; i I. Introduction and Dance of the Firebird. II. Adagio (Pas de de 

t Scherzo. IV. Rondo (Khorovod). V, Infernal Dance. VI. Lul 

; and Final Hymn, 

i; ’5 ‘ ^ (New Version) 

■ ' ■ ■’ OWE Stravinsky’s Firebird music partly to the dilatory habits of An 

* J i Liadoff. It seems Michel Fokine had the “Music Box” composer in n 

I 1 * ' ' . when he confected his new scenario for Serge Diaghileff’s Ballets Ru 
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iadofi accepted the assignment, but never carried it out. He delayed and 
elayed. Finally, in despair, Fokine and Diaghileff turned to the twenty-seven- 
ear-old Igor Stravinsky. That was late in 1909. By May o£ the following 
ear the score was ready. Thus began an association that brought glory to 
oth composer and impresario. Stravinsky’s genius flourished in the ballet 
2 tting. Think of Petrouch\a and Le Sucre du Printemps, of that succession 
£ pulsing, throbbing scores bound vitally to choreographic imagery. One 
peculates on whether Stravinsky’s gifts would have turned into other chan- 
els had not Diaghileff and ballet beckoned, and if Liadoff, say, had turned 
1 the job on schedule. What suggested Stravinsky to the ballet men was the 
act that the year before the daring young man had literally skyrocketed to 
ame with a piece called Fireworks, written for the wedding of Rimsky- 
vorsakoff’s daughter Nadeshda. Again, the association of ideas through the 
fire” elements in both titles may have unconsciously swayed the two ballet 
minds. 

The Diaghileff troupe presented the new ballet at the Paris Opera on 
une 25, 1910, one month after the completion of the score. Mr. Fokine, al- 
eady the scenarist and choreographer, danced the role of Ivan Tsarevitch. 
Tamara Karsavina was the Firebird, Vera Fokina the Tsarevna, and Enrico 
Tecchetti, Kastchei the Immortal, Golovine and Bakst were responsible for 
be stage settings. Gabriel Pierne conducted. To fill out an evening’s program 
wo further numbers were presented— Ler Orientales and the dances from 
be second act of Borodin’s opera Prince Igor, The new ballet was first seen 
n New York when the Diaghileff organization presented it at the Century 
Theater, on Jan. 17, 1916*. The cast was the same, but the conductor was 
Lrnest Ansermet. As a concert suite the Stravinsky score was first rendered 
ly the New York Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 31, 1916. 

In working out the scenario, Fokine drew on various Russian fairy tales. 
The Firebircl appears in many of them, and Ivan Tsarevitch often figures as 
Lcro. Balakireff planned an opera based on the Firebird legends, but never 
;ot beyond a few sketches. Kastchei, a legendary monster, was used by 
limsky-Korsakoff as the central character of the opera Kastchei the Immortal: 
in Autumn Legend, produced in 1902 at the Private Opera, Moscow. In an 
aiiier work by the same composer, the fairy ballet Mlada, produced in St. 
Petersburg, in 1893, Kastchei appears as “the man skeleton.” Of course in 
he Fokine-Stravinsky ballet, the ogre is only an “accessory character so far 
s concerns the dramatic action,” to quote Montagu-Nathan, “but his presence 
n the scheme is nevertheless vital to it.” 

The story follows the familiar fairy-tale formula of the broken spell. While 
lUt hunting Ivan Tsarevitch strays into an enchanted wood surrounding 
he castle of the wizard Kastchei. Near him is a magic tree, gleaming with 
foldcn fruit. There is a sound of wings, and a bird of dazzling plumage 
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lights on the tree. It is the Firebird. As it plucks an apple Ivan aims an arr 
and misses. The frightened bird flies off. Soon it returns and Ivan sprii 
from his hiding place and seizes it. The Firebird begs for its life. Ivan s 
it free and is rew'arded with a golden feather. 

A wistful melody comes from afar as twelve maidens appear through t 
woods. Ivan conceals himself. He watches them shake apples from the t 
and toss them to one another. They draw back starded as Ivan reveals hi 
self. The leader urges him to flee, lest he fall into Kastchei’s power and 
turned into stone. Ivan is determined to remain and match his prowess w; 
the demon’s. 

Suddenly there is a menacing outcry, and the terrified maidens dash ba 
to the castle. Ivan is alone again. As the dark deepens fear begins to grip hi 
A lurid light now floods the forest, and a band of demons swoops down i 
Ivan. The dread Kastchei himself appears. He scowls malignly. Ivan figl 
off the spell by waving the golden feather. The Firebird helps by leadl 
Kastchei’s demons into a frenzied dance. Dazed and powerless, they f 
asleep. The Firebird directs Ivan to a buried casket. In it Ivan finds a hu 
egg. Contained in the egg is the soul of Kastchei — the source of his e\ 
Kastchei watches frantically as Ivan tosses the egg into the air and catches 
Finally Ivan drops it. There is a sudden black-out and a shattering turmo 
Kastchei and his cohorts are swept away. The castle vanishes, and youths ai 
maidens, freed from the spell, rush out joyously and acclaim Ivan their savi 
and ruler. Ivan marries the loveliest of the liberated maidens. 

As in the earlier Fireworks, Stravinsky here is still the partial disciple < 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. There are brilliant flashes of the new realism, of a mastej 
of evocative imagery. The ties with Russian nationalism are still strong, ar 
the folk note recurs. But there is something more — a frank assertion of ind 
pendence in the application of color and rhythm. True, it is not yet tl 
new world of Fetrouch\a and poly tonality. Stravinsky has not yet broke 
completely with tradition. There is still eclecticism perhaps — ^hints of Gla: 
ounoff and the shadow of “The Five.” It is only with PetrouchJ^a that tha 
ties are severed and Stravinsky creates the style that is all his, the style thj 
is still Russian, but stamped indelibly with a new power. 

In Fetrouch\a Stravinsky becomes his own master. Yet the new orientatio 
is already clear in Firebird. One senses it in the thematic compactness, th 
keen visual images, the power to seize and fix a mood. To be sure, it is musi 
bound to kinetic and narrative enactment, possibly not always self-sustaininj 
but still a many-hued web of orchestral enchantment. The themes are brid 
but supple, the rhythms are protean. The patterns are lucid, possibly decora 
tive. Stravinsky seems always to keep the Firebird legend in mind — ^the rich 
ness of story and raiment, the riot of outdoor color, the brightness of plumage 
the grisly hues of sorcery. There are panting rhythms of tragic dance anc 
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splashing colors o£ broken spells. Over it broods a mood o£ exotic fantasy, 
part tender, part barbaric, drawn from far-off Russian legend. Firebird helped 
shape Stravinsky's career and chart his future. By setting a new fashion in 
ballet music, it directed modern ballet toward new goals. 

Certain changes will be noted in this “new augmented version” of The 
Firebird music, Mr. Stravinsky refers to it as Suite No. 3. It is necessary to 
recall that Suite No. 1 retained die huge instrumentation of the original ballet 
score. Later, when Mr. Stravinsky reduced the size of the orchestra for Suite 
No. 2, the Adagio and Scherzo (sections II and III of the augmented version) 
were not included. These sections now appear for the first time in the smaller 
orchestration of Suite No, 2. 

A second change is the use of what Mr. Stravinsky describes as “short 
pantomimic episodes,” ILese serve to link the sections in an unbroken 
sccjucnce, llic latest version of The Firebird music was first performed in 
1945 during the regular fall season of Ballet Theater at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. The company staged a new version of the ballet 
on Oct. 24, with sets by the distinguished surrealist painter Marc Chagall 
and altered clioreography by Adolph Ik)lm. The scoring of Suites No. 2 and 3 
calls for three flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, percussion, piano, harp, and strings. 
In the new titles supplied by Mr. Stravinsky the Rondo section is subtitled 
“Khorovod.” Tins is the Russian term for dancing in rings with singing 
accompaniment. 

B. 


Fair Scenes from the Ballet "Petrouchka” 

In r^lO when Diaghilcll produced The Firebird ballet in Paris, the fresh 
orchestral colors and ingenious effects of the score had made Stravinsky 
famous almost overnight. The noted patron and impresario was soon after 
the daring young man for another score. The association that had begun two 
years earlier in St. Petersburg with a commissioned arrangement of some 
Cltopin pieces was to continue for two decades. Igor Stravinsky was to remain 
a leading tenant in Diaghilcff’s many-mansioned temple of ballet. Stravinsky 
now toyed with the project of a choreographic tribal rite, centering in an act 
of pagan sacrifice. This was to become Le Sucre du Printemfs. 

Bui meanwhile another idea was teasing the young composer— an idea of 
a concert piece for orchestra and piano. The thought had first come to him 
back in St. Petersburg. In this Kanzcrtstuck, the piano was to perform all 
kinds of miiichicf in a game of sly dodging with the orchestra. The exasperat- 
ing piano solo suddenly took shape in Stravinsky’s mind as a rascally little 
pupfict miraculously endowed with life. With “diabolical cascades of arp^- 
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gios” the puppet went on trying the patience of the orchestra. 
trumpet blasts” would come in response. In Stravinsky’s own words, 
come of the bout between piano and orchestra was “a terrific noise e 
the sorrowful and querulous collapse of the poor puppet.” Stravin 
hunting a title for his Konzertstuc\ when Diaghileff came to visit 
Clarens on Lake Geneva. Diaghileff, who was waiting to be sh( 
sketches of the projected Rite of Spring, was surprised to learn that St 
had been working on a concert piece instead. The composer sat dow 
piano and played the sketch for him. 

Diaghileff was so delighted that he urged Stravinsky to make a b 
of the piece. Stravinsky proposed a general outline, and together they 
out the sequence and scheme of the new ballet. It would be called Peti 
The scene would be a fair. There would be crowds, booths, a mi 
show. The action would grow out of a magician’s tricks with three 
dolls. There would be Petrouchka, a rival, and the dancing charm 
ballet would end with Petrouchka’s death, and a ghastly surprise 
magician. Stravinsky now set to work on the expanded project. Me 
unremitting toil followed. Finally on May 26, 1911, a few weeks be 
twenty-ninth birthday, he completed the score in Rome. The fc 
June 13, Diaghileff ’s Ballets Russes produced the new ballet at the 
du Chatelet in Paris, its full title being P€trouch\a, Scenes hurlesqu 
tableaux. Pierre Monteux conducted, and the cast included Vaslav h 
in the title role, Tamara Karsavina as the Ballerina, Orloff as the Mo 
Enrico Cecchetti as the Magician-Charlatan. Michel Fokine was the 
ographer. Alexander Benois designed the scenery and costumes. The s 
for Petrouch\a was officially the joint product of Stravinsky and Bej 
whom the score is dedicated. But Stravinsky’s own account of the gei 
the ballet would seem to admit a third collaborator — Serge Diaghileff 1 

The setting of Petrouch\a is the weirdly exotic Admiralty Square 
Petersburg on a winter day in 1830. It is carnival time. Coachmen, nurs( 
Cossacks, merchants, and children move about briskly, laughing and c 
gayly. Standing before a marionette booth is an old Magician, clad 
Oriental robes. There is something sinister in his expression. He draws 
tion to himself by playing a flute. As the merrymakers approach, he 
them to watch a puppet show. When the curtain rises, the Magician so 
introduces three animated dolls: the chalk-faced clown Petrouchka, 
formed Moor, a Ballerina in red pantalets. The crowd gapes as the 
puppets do a lively dance. 

Behind this marionette display, however, there is drama, human di 
and pathos, for the wizard has breathed life into his dolls, not just mecl 
life, but a semblance of real life, with its fateful passions. Petrouc' 
endowed with even more — 3 . sensitive human soul. This makes him reb( 
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and tragic and romantic, too. The pathetic puppet is in love 'with the Ballerina. 
But she spurns his clumsy love-making and mocks his twisted, doleful features. 
The Moor is more successful—perhaps because he uses caveman tactics. He 
is wild, uncouth, and spiteful, but he also wears sumptuous clothes which 
dazzle the Ballerina. 

In his cell Petrouchka nurses his bitterness. He rages at thoughts of his 
captivity. He loathes the Magician, and the Moor, too, for jealousy is rising in 
his marionette soul. He waves his arms wildly as he thinks of the Ballerina 
and the Moor in the adjoining chamber. Petrouchka leaves his cell and breaks 
in on their love-making. The Moor seizes him savagely and throws him out. 
The Ballerina returns to her place on the Moor’s knees. 

Outside the carnival spirit is mounting. The excitement is spreading, the 
dancing is brisker, the revelry grows rowdy. Coachmen and nursemaids join 
in a round of Russian folk dance. An animal trainer leads in a dancing bear. 
A tipsy merchant, accompanied by two gypsy girls, breaks through the crowd, 
flinging banknotes into the air. The commotion reaches its height as masked 
revelers dash in and begin a frenzied dance. Suddenly the merrymaking stops. 
Agitated cries reach the crowd from behind the curtain of the puppet booth. 
Petrouchka rushes out frantically, pursued by an infuriated Moor. The Moor 
catches Petrouchka and kills him with a blow of his scimitar. The crowd, 
gasping with horror, surrounds the squirming body of the puppet. Someone 
calls for the police. The Magician appears. Sardonically he chides the by- 
standers as he picks up the limp form and shows that it is only so much 
wood and sawdust. The crowd, with mixed feelings of relief and disappoint- 
ment, leaves the scene. The Magician angrily seizes the crumpled doll. Sud- 
denly he looks up, puzzled, then terrified. There on the roof of the puppet 
booth waving his arms eerily about is the mocking and menacing ghost of 
Petrouchka. 

Into the ballet P€trouch\a went many traditional elements of the European 
carnival theater. The Petrouchka-Moor-Ballerina triangle is, of course, pat- 
terned on the Pierrot-Harlequin-Columbine formula. Through the lineaments 
of native Russian puppetry may be seen features of the old Commedia dellA^rte. 
Over it, too, broods the ghastly fantasy of Hoffmann’s animated doll world. 
Some have even glimpsed in Petrouchka a close cousin of the pathetic misfit 
immortalized by Charlie Chaplin. Stravinsky himself referred to Petrouchka 
as “the eternal and unhappy hero of all fairgrounds and all countries.” Others 
bave sensed deeper connotations: Petrouch\a as a parable of vast political 
import. The puppet is the downtrodden masses of old Russia, fondling hopes 
Df rebellion. The Magician is the symbol of a ruthless despotism. Petrouchka’s 
ghostly emergence becomes a derisive warning — a last laugh — of the end of 
oppression. Arnold L. Haskell saw three possible interpretations of Petrouch- 
\ds symbolism: “The dawn of intelligence and the struggle for self-expres- 
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sion o£ the underdog— the moup\; the triumph and final resurrection of the 
soul; the birth of the imagination stimulated by love ” Such implications will 
always be read into Petrouchkjz, which because of its very silence, “becomes 
universal drama, the tragedy of every man.” 

The music of Vetrouch\a showed a vitality and self-sufficiency assuring it 
an inevitable place in the concert repertory. Its importance — apart from its 
ballet efficacy — quickly dawned on the music world. The vivacious wit, sar- 
donic comments, the bustle and turmoil of flashing rhythms revealed bold 
invention and master craftsmanship. There was a new musical irony here, 
a fresh humor in the use of certain brasses. And Stravinsky was proving that 
street tunes could be woven into a serious musical fabric without cheapening 
it. This was an advance in musical realism from the descriptive imagery of 
Fireworks. The pictures were sharp and forceful, without being photographi- 
cally slavish. Characterization was critical and probing. There was also form, 
organic form, in this heaving carnival of color and rhythm. Stravinsky himself 
compared the score to a sonata, “with its succession of movements, allegro, 
adagio, scherzo.” Whether by accident or intent, the score contains a device 
that was a startling innovation in 1911 : the “Petrouchka chord”— the merging 
of the white keys of the C major chord and the black keys of the F sharp 
major chord. Poly tonality had crept into music under the mantle of Russian 
ballet. The heresy of combining two keys would in time become an orthodoxy' 
of modernism. 

The score calls for four flutes, two piccolos, four oboes, English horn, four 
clarinets, bass clarinet, four bassoons, double bassoon, four horns, two trum- 
pets, two cornets-a-piston, three trombones, bass tuba, tympani, snare drum, 
tambour de provence, bass drum, tambourine, cymbals, triangle, glockenspiel, 
xylophone, gong, celesta, piano, two harps, and strings. 


'Te Sacre du Printemps’" ("'The Consecration of the 
Spring”), Pictures of Pagan Russia, in Two Parts 

I. The Adoration of the Earth. Introduction. Harbingers of Spring. Dance 
. of the Adolescents. Abduction. Spring Rounds. Games of the Rival Cities. 
The Procession of the Wise Men. The Adoration of the Earth (The Wise 
Man). Dance of the Earth. II. The Sacrifice. Introduction. Mysterious 
Circles of the Adolescents. Glorification of the Chosen One. Evocation of 
the Ancestors. Ritual of the Ancestors. The Sacrificial Dance of the Chosen 
One. 

In violent response, few events in the history of music have rivaled the Paris 
premiere of Stravinsky’s ritualistic ballet, Le Sacre du Printemps at the Theatre 
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dcs Champs-Elys&s on May 29, 1913. One observer said that the reaction 
scarcely stopped short of massacre. Battlelines formed sharply, with vehement 
cheering from one camp and lusty howling and hooting from the other. The 
wild turmoil set off by the starkly barbaric spectacle prompted Serge Diaghileff, 
the impresario, to rise in his box and shout to the crowd: "'Je vous frie, 
laissez achever le spectacle T (“I beg you, let the show go on!”) Backstage 
the bewildered dancers were on the verge of tears. At one point where the 
crescendo of jeering completely drowned out the music Nijinsky was obliged 
to stand in the wings and pound out the rhythms with his fists. As Nicholas 
Slonimsky later wrote: “From the initial bassoon solo to the final frenzy of 
the sacred dance, Le Sacre du printemps relentlessly moves on, creating musi- 
cal values so new that the world was faced with the alternative either to 
reject this music as a freakish exhibition of an unbalanced young man, or to 
accept it as a revolutionary innovation.” 

From the pen of Carl Van Vechten, who attended the sensational premiere 
of the “anarchistic” ballet, we have the following report, incorporated later 
in the book Music after the Great War: 

A certain part of the audience, thrilled by what it considered to be a blasphemous 
attempt to destroy music as an art, and swept away with wrath, began very soon 
after the rise of the curtain to whisde, to make catcalls, and to offer audible sug- 
gestions as to how the performance should proceed. Others of us, who liked the 
music and felt that the principles of free speech were at stake, bellowed defiance. 
It was war over art for the rest of the evening, and the orchestra played on unheard, 
except occasionally when a slight lull occurred. The figures on the stage danced in 
time to music that they had to imagine they heard, and beautifully out of rhythm 
with the uproar in the auditorium. I was sitting in a box, in which I had rented 
one seat. Three ladies sat in front of me, and a young man occupied the place behind 
me. He stood up during the course of the ballet to enable himself to see more clearly. 
The intense excitement under which he was laboring, thanks to the potent force of 
the music, betrayed itself presently when he began to beat rhythmically on the top 
of my head with his fists. My emotion was so great that I did not feel the blows for 
some time. They were perfecdy synchronized with the beat of the music. When I 
did, I turned around. His apology was sincere. We had both been carried beyond 
ourselves. 

The opposition found its most vitriolic manifesto in the review of Alfred 
Capu which appeared in Le Figaro, As rendered by the late Philip Hale; it 
ran as follows: 

Bluffing the idle rich of Paris through appeals to their snobbery is a delightfully 
simple matter. The process works out as follows: Take the best society possible, 
composed of rich, simple-minded, idle people. Then submit them to an intense 
regime of publicity. By pamphlets, newspaper articles, lectures, personal visits, and 
all other appeals to their snobbery, persuade them that hitherto they have seen only 
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vulgar spectacles and are at last to know what is art and beauty. Impress them wh 
cabalistic formulas. They have not the slightest notion of music, literature, paintin 
and dancing; still, they have heretofore seen under these names only a rude imitatic 
of the real thing. Finally assure them that they are about to see real dancing ac 
hear real music. It will then be necessary to double the prices at the theater, so gre; 
will be the rush of shallow worshippers at this false shrine. 

The historic performance had occurred during the brilliant season of th 
DiaghileflE Ballets Russes. Pierre Monteux directed. The choreography W 2 
by Vaslav Nijinsky, who was also one of the two leading dancers in the pei 
formance, the other being Marie Piltz. Scenery and costumes were designe 
by the noted Russian painter Nicolas Roerich, who had collaborated wit 
the composer on the preparation of the book. The music was introduced t 
America at a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, unde 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski, on Mar. 3, 1922. Two years later, 01 
Jan. 25, 1924, Mr. Monteux led the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Bostoi 
premiere of the score, bringing it to New York on Jan. 31 for its local premien 
in Carnegie Hall. It was not till Apr. 11, 1930, however, that the controversia 
ballet was staged for the first time in this country. On that night, it waj 
produced in Philadelphia under the auspices of the League of Coihposers 
with Mr. Stokowski conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra and Martha 
Graham dancing the role of The Chosen Maiden. The production reached 
New York at the Metropolitan Opera House the following Apr. 22. 

The vision of this rugged picture of pagan Russia first came to Stravinsky 
in St. Petersburg while he was finishing the last pages of the Firebird, In 
his autobiography he recounts how surprised he was in the midst of other 
thoughts to find his mind suddenly flooded with images of a remote act of 
pagan ritualism. In the vision he beheld a solemn group of elders, seated in 
a circle, watching a young girl dance herself to death. 

They were sacrificing her to propitiate the god of spring. Such was the theme of 
the Sucre du priniemps. I must confess that this vision made a deep impression on 
me, and I at once described it to my friend Nicolas Roerich, he being a painter who 
had specialized in pagan subjects. He welcomed my inspiration with enthusiasm 
and became my collaborator in this creation. In Paris I told Diaghilefl about it, and 
he was at once carried away by the idea. 

For years after the Paris premiere, discussion of Stravinsky’s most provoca- 
tive score grew deep and learned. While dissenters continued to scream in 
print over its heresies, embattled champions of the rebellious score grew lyrical 
and philosophical in its defense. Edith Sitwell found that it gave us “the 
beginning of energy, the enormous and terrible shaping of the visible and in- 
visible world through movement.” The music’s giant pulsations prompted the 
grave prophecy that “life is energy, and the very fact of that life will eventually 
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push us over the abyss into the waiting and intolerable darkness.” To Lazare 
Saminsky the imagination of Stravinsky perceived things and presented them 
musically “in terms of noises immanent to those things, eternally present in 
them.” The Russian composer was found “curiously and characteristically 
deaf to the tnntT music of things — to their spiritual pulse.” Stravinsky, in 
short, was “the father of rebarbarization in music,” the composer who had 
“reduced melody to the primitive, inarticulate refrain of a Zulu” and con- 
vertetl the orchestra into “a gigantic rattle, the toy and mouthpiece of the 
new savage.” 

Yet, Erik Satie found “transparency of sound” amid this primitive throb 
of earth. 

This is a quality that one always finds in the purists, who never leave any 
“resitluum” in their sonority, that residuum which you will always encounter in 
the nuLsical fabric of iniprcvssionistic composers and also, alas!, in that of the 
Romantics, Palestrina makes us *‘hcar” this sonorous “transparency”; he was an 
expert manipulator of it and seems to have been the first to import this phenomenon 
into music. The exquisite Mozart used it in a way that defies analysis. One stands 
confounded before such mastery, such a subtle “clairvoyance” of sound, a phonic 
luciility so calm and so perfect. Any one of Igor Stravinsky’s works will cause you 
to [XTCcivc witii extraordinary clearness this vibratory “transparency” of which I 
speak. Le Saar du Printemps is full of it; and it is perhaps in this work that it will 
appear to you with the most persuasiveness; you will be prodigiously bathed in it, 
deeply saturated. 

At a revival of the ballet in Paris, some years after the premiere, the Nijinsky 
choreography was discarded in favor of a new scenario by Leonide Massine. 
According to Stravinsky: 

Massine never knew the original setting for Le Sacre — he was still at school in 
MtJscow, Upon his first hearing of it, he perceived that my music, far from being 
descriptive, was of an “objective” construction. All musical works begin as im- 
pressitms, which crystallize themselves in the brain, in the ear, and little by little, 
l)nt matliematically, become concretely realized as notes and rhythm. The choreog- 
rapher ought, in his turn, to crystallize his impression, and realize it, not for the 
ear, I nit for the eye. 

It is generally accejned tliat the subject of Stravinsky’s ballet deals with 
the worship of t!\e forces of Nature by primitive man. Superficially it is a 
work evocative of a jnrhistoric religious ritual, in which the season of Spring 
uiul its fertility arc venerated, all leading to a propitiatory sacrifice. 

I’he score calls for a large orchestra, which consists of the following instru- 
tnetus; two piccolos, two flutes, flute in G, four oboes (one interchangeable 
with a second bass clarinet), clarinet in E flat, bass clarinet, four bassoons 
(one interdiangeablc with a second double bassoon), double bassoon, eight 
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horns (two interchangeable with Bayreuth tubas), four trumpets, tn 
in D, bass trumpet, three trombones, two tubas, four kettledrums, 
kettledrums, bass drum, tambourine, cymbals, antique cymbals, triangle, 
guero (scratcher), and strings. 

Symphonic Poem, Chant du rossignoP’ ('*The Nig 
ingale’s Song”) 

The subject of Stravinsky’s three-act opera he Rossignol (The Nightin^ 
stems like that of Le Baiser de la fee, from one of Hans Christian Anden 
stories. The composer and his friend Stepan Mitoussoff collaborated on 
libretto. 

A summarized version of the opera’s plot follows: 

The Emperor of China, fallen into a state of utter dejection, is fe 
aroused by the singing of a nightingale given to him as a gift. He is 
elated over his “cure” that he promises to grant the bird any favor it dei 
The nightingale answers that his recovery is favor enough, or words to d 
effect. 

Soon the Emperor receives another gift, a mechanical nightingale ''m 
in Japan.” He is very pleased with its song, whereupon the real nightingi 
becomes offended and flies away. The Emperor makes it all legal by banishk 
the bird officially. 

Of course, the Emperor’s illness returns. Death is about to claim his victi: 
when the real nightingale hears of it and, out of compassion for its frk 
sings so eloquently that Death, this time, does the disappearing act. All i 
courtiers, thinking their ruler dead, find him, instead, fully recovered at 
happy. 

The composer completed the first act of the work in 1908 and he wish 
to continue, but other matters interfered with its progress. In 1909 he agai; 
thought of finishing the opera, but again conditions were unfavorable. I 
his autobiography he relates, “By the end of summer the orchestratioa c 
the first act was finished . . . and I meant to go on with the rest. But a ti 
gram then arrived for UOiseau de feu for the Russian Ballet season at the Pan 
Opera in the spring of 1910.” 

However, Stravinsky did not return to Le Rossignol until May, 1913, a 
the request of the then new organization, the Theatre Libre of Moscow 
Whereupon a problem in genres suddenly came. He explains, “Only k 
Prologue — that is to say. Act I — was in existence. It had been written fc 
years earlier and my musical language had been appreciably modified sk 
then. I feared that in view of my new manner the subsequent scenes woi 
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clash with the Prologue.” He suggested that the Theatre Libre . utilize the 
Prologue alone, but they insisted on a three-act work. 

Nevertheless the composer hit on a plan which, he thought, might cover 
all sides of the situation. He says: 

As there is no action until the second act, I told myself that it would not be 
unreasonable if the music of the Prologue bore a somewhat different character from 
that of the rest. And, indeed, the forest, with its nightingale, the pure soul of the 
child who falls in love with its song, all this gende poetry of Hans Andersen’s could 
not be expressed in the same way as the baroque luxury of the Chinese court, with 
its bizarre etiquette, its palace fetes, its thousands of litde bells and lanterns, and 
the grotesque humming of the Japanese nightingale, in short, all this exotic fantasy 
obviously demanded a different musical idiom. 

As Stravinsky was putting the last touches on the piece, the Th^tre Libre 
bowed out of existence. At this point, Serge Diaghileff jumped in with an 
offer to produce it at the Paris Opera the following season. On May 26, 1914, 
therefore, the work was given its first performance. About that premiere 
Stravinsky says, “Benois created sumptuous scenery and costumes and, con- 
ducted by Monteux, the opera was performed with the utmost perfection.” 

A couple of years later, Diaghileff proposed a ballet version of the opera. 
The composer countered with another suggestion. He declares: 

I had been thinking of making a symphonic poem for orchestra by combining 
the music of the second and third acts of Le Rossignol, which were homogeneous, 
and I told Diaghileff that I would place that at his disposal if he cared to make a 
ballet of it. He warmly welcomed the suggestion, and I adapted a scenario from 
Andersen’s fairy story to serve the purpose. 

The present Symphonic Poem was completed in 1919. It was introduced to 
a New York audience by Walter Damrosch and the Symphony Society in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1, 1923. Several days before that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the direction of Leopold Stokowski had given it its American 
premiere in Philadelphia. 

The opera was first produced in this country at the Metropolitan on 
Mar. 6, 1926, appearing in a double bill with Manuel de Falla’s La Vida breve, 
which was also performed for the first time in America on that date. 


R.C. B. 
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Concerto for Piano and "Wind Orchestra (with Double 
Basses and Tympani) 

1. Lento; Allegro; Lento. IL Largo. III. Finale: Allegro. 

The present work was given its first performance at a Koussevitzky concert 
in Paris, on May 22, 1924, the composer appearing as piano soloist. On that 
occasion the program listed the work as Concerto pour piano avec Vorchestre 
d’ harmonic. Besides piano, it is scored for the following instruments: piccolo, 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, English horn, two bassoons (one inter- 
changeable with contra-bassoon), four horns, four trumpets, three trombones, 
bass tuba, tympani, and double basses. 

The following analysis of the Concerto appeared in the program book of 
the Paris concert: 

The Concerto is in three movements; and these movements are themselves divided 
as follows: The first movement consists of (a) Lento; (b) Allegro; (c) Maestoso. 
The second movement, after the opening Largo, introduces a cadenza (Poco rubato), 
which is linked with a melodic section, followed by a second melody, the last two 
being stated in a very compact manner. The cadenza then returns, and the move- 
ment ends with a variant of the Largo passage at the beginning of the movement, 
which in this place represents rather a continuation of the cadenza. 

The concluding measure of the second movement serves also as the subject of the 
Fugato with which the Finale begins (Allegro, 2/4). The subject, assuming several 
forms, is heard sometimes in the piano part, sometimes in the orchestra, in a slower 
movement (doubled), although the time value of the metronomic base does not 
vary. A short melodic episode follows, giving place to another, in imitation. This is 
succeeded by a brief, rhythmic period (tutti), with a counterpoint for the piano, 
ending in a kind of stretto. This last is brusquely interrupted by a reminiscence 
(Lento, 2/4) of the slow movement and, further on, of the music with which the 
Concerto began. A pause separates this return of the opening martial movement 
from the eight measures which conclude the Concerto — z stringendo passage (forte, 
marcatissimo) for the piano, over a syncopated accompaniment in the orchestra. 

Mr. Stravinsky has described this Concerto as “a sort of passacaglia or 
toccata. It is quite in the style of the seventeenth century — that is, the seven- 
teenth century viewed from the standpoint of today.” 

By orchestra d' harmonic Mr. Stravinsky means a “type of orchestra separate 
and distinct from the symphony orchestra.” He admits of three kinds of 
orchestras: the symphonic, the harmonic, and the fanfare (brass and percus- 
sion). A Parisian critic who heard the premiere of the Concerto spoke of the 
orchestra d' harmonic as “a symphony orchestra minus strings” (violins, violas 
and cellos). That, according to the composer, was a contradiction. 
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In a note contributed to the program book of a Concertgebouw Orchestra 
concert, Willem Mengelberg conducting (Amsterdam, Nov. 20, 1924), Mr. 
Stravinsky explained further: 

It is six months since I played this Concerto before the Paris public for the first 
time. The work had just been completed. I remember that in one of the reviews of 
the performance which I read the next day, I was reproached on the subject of the 
constitution of the orchestra, which was said to be “incomplete,” because of the ab- 
sence of strings (except for the double basses). The unfortunate critic did not know 
at the time that there is such a thing, aside from the regular symphonic orchestra, as 
un orchestre d'harmonie. It is this orchestre d'harmonie which I have chosen for my 
Piano Concerto, and not the symphonic orchestra, as an instrumental body more 
appropriate to the tone of the piano. This instrumental ensemble had its definite 
design; for it, as well as the part for the piano, has been conceived contrapuntally. 

However, these conceptions of tonal relationships — or the lack of them — 
between “scraped” and “struck” sounds underwent many changes in the 
composer’s mind, for, as he told the annotator, “I worked more with strings 
and learned things about their nature of which I had not been aware.” His 
many compositions for piano in combination with strings, following this 
Concerto, he avers, amply illustrate the application of his later knowledge. 

The Concerto, begun in August, 1923, and finished at Biarritz in April, 
1924, is dedicated to the late Nathalie Koussevitzky. Its first performance in 
this country was given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 23, 1925, 
Mr. Koussevitzky conducting and the composer appearing as pianist. The 
composer was again the soloist at the work’s first New York performance, 
by the Philharmonic Society, on Feb. 5, 1925, under Willem Mengelberg. 

R. c. B. 

Divertimento from "Le Baiser de la fee” (“The Fairy’s 
Kiss”) 

An ALLEGORICAL ballet in four tableaux, he Baiser de la fee was composed for 
Ida Rubinstein and first performed under the composer’s direction at the Paris 
Opera on Nov. 28, 1928. It was shown during the same season at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, in Monte Carlo, and at La Scala, Milan. 

Subsequently, Stravinsky arranged this orchestral suite from the ballet’s 
score and found that he could do it “without difficulty, on account of straight- 
forward plan.” 

The ballet, according to the composer’s manuscript, was “Inspired by the 
Muse of Tschaikowsky,” and melody after melody from the latter’s pen 
weaves its way through the pattern of Stravinsky’s score. The main theme. 
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for instance, is the “Wiegenlied im Sturm,” and among the others 
“Humoresque,” “Natha,” and “A Peasant Plays the Harmonica.” 

Stravinsky wrote on his score, “I dedicate this ballet to the mero 
of Peter Tschaikowsky, identifying his niusc with the hairy, and it is fr 
this fact that the ballet becomes an allegory. His genius has in like ile| 
marked the score with a destined kiss — a mystic inllucnce wliicli bespeaks 
whole work of this great artist.” 

Herbert Fleischer, further, discovers that Stravinsky “removes die ohen 
sweet and rather feminine meltingness of Tschaikovvsky*s mdtis. He recs 
the tones of the master, so reverenced by him, in his own rigid tonal langua 
Yet the lyrical tenderness of Tschaikowsky s melos is not lost.” 

The movements of the Divertimento are as follows: L Sinfonia: Andanti 
Allegro sostenuto; II. Danse suisse: Tempo giusto— Vaisc; III. Schrr; 
Moderate — Allegretto; IV. Pas de deux: (a) Adagio, (b) Variation (A 
gretto grazioso), (c) Coda (Presto), 

KLw Cmi- 8 

"Tour Norwegian Moods'^ 

I. “Intrada.” 11. “Song.” III. “Wedding Dance.” IV. airt^ge.” 

Composed in Hollywood, in 1942, Four Norwegian is liasrti on N 

wegian folk tunes “although,” as the comfHJser explains, ‘'the tide 
must not be interpreted as impression or frame of minJ, It is purely a mm 
a form of manner of style without any as.sumption (if ctfuiolcigkal %tuihi 
ticity.” (It occurred to John N. Burk, program annotator of the Ikisrtai Sv 
phony Orchestra, that “Mr. Stravinsky evidently uses the title Moods in 
certain generic sense of the word which survives as a term Iti grammar.”) 

Mr. Stravinsky further declares tiuit he “lias no more than ftdiowed i 
tradition of folklore treatment used by Joseph Haydn in his time” am! if 
he “approaches the given problems in formal <iriter to reach the soluiic 
using the folklore thematic only as a rhythmic and mrlo«lic liasis.” 

The “Intrada” combines, as essentials, an introilticnoti, tcamring wm 
winds and horns, and a Scherzanclo graziostj. I’he section has also a trio I 
clarinets and bassoons and a brief conclusion. 

The “Song” gives a melody chiefly to the wood wiiuls; first the fsiiglt; 
horn, then oboe and bassoon, then flutes and, finally, English luam 

“Wedding Dance,” lively and in 2/4 rhythm, offers a primipal thetrtr ■ 
“peasant suggestion.” 

“Cortege” is of a marchlike rhythm. It brings the com|H»sition 10 a qui 
conclusion. 
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The piece is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, two trumpets, four horns, two trombones, tuba, tym- 
pani, and strings. 

' C. B. 

""Circus Polka’^ 

This music was originally written for band, as the score for a ballet commis- 
sioned by the Ringling -Bros, and Barnum and Bailey Circus. George Balan- 
chine was the choreographer. The ballet was a sensation of the Circus season 
at its first performance, in Madison Square Garden, New York, during the 
spring of 1942. Vera Zorina led the dancing in the center ring, surrounded 
by both elephant and human ballerinas. 

The composer rescored his piece for orchestra in October of that year, the 
orchestration calling for flute, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, snare drum, brass 
drum, cymbals, and strings. The piece was given its premiere in orchestral 
form by the Boston Symphony in January, 1944. 

R* C. B. 

"Ode” in Three Parts, for Orchestra 

Completed in 1943, the Ode was composed for the Koussevitzky Musical 
Foundation, Inc., and dedicated to the memory of Mme. Nathalie Kousse- 
vitzky. It was given its first performance by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on Oct. 8, 1943. The score calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings. 

The following explanation is by the composer: 

The Ode is a chant in three parts for orchestra. It is in appreciation of Nathalie 
Koussevitzky’s spiritual contribution to the art of the eminent conductor, her 
husband, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 

I. “Eulogy,’’ praise, a song in sustained melody with accompaniment, the whole 
in fugal treatment. 

II. “Eclogue,” a piece in lively mood, a kind of concert champetre, suggesting 
out-of-door music, an idea cherished by Nathalie Koussevitzky and brilliantly 
materialized at Tanglewood by her husband. 

III. “Epitaph,” an inscription, air serein, closes this memorial triptych. 


R.aB. 
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"Scenes de Ballet” 

Mr. Steavinsky describes this work as: 

A classical ballet which I composed the summer of 1944. This music is patteracd 
after the forms of the classical dance, free of any given literary or dramatic argu- 
ment. The parts follow each other as in a sonata or in a symphony in contrasts or 
similarities. 

“This music was composed by request of Mr. Billy Rose. Portions of this work 
were used as a ballet number in his Seven Lively Arts. 

The eleven parts of the score, played without pause, are as follows: 

1. Introduction 

2. Corps de Ballet Dances (Moderat®, piu mosso moderate) 

3. Variation of the Ballerina (Allegretto) 

4. Pantomime (Lento) 

5. Pas de Deux (Adagio, Allegretto, Adagio) 

6. Pantomime (Agitato) 

7. Variation of the Dancer (Risoluto) 

8. Variation of the Ballerina (Andantino) 

9. Pantomime (Andantino) 

10. Corps de Ballet Dances (Con moto) 

11. Apotheosis 

Mr. Stravinsky conducted the first concert performance of the Scenes de 
Ballet by the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 3, 1945. “ 





Franz von Suppe 

born: spalato, dalmatia, apr. i8, 1819. died: Vienna, may 21, 1895. 

Von Suppe has often been compared with Offenbach because of his 
fecundity and wide popularity in his own country. 'Each is a force to 
be reckoned with in the development of light opera, although most 
of their wor\ is now tradition . — ^J. Walker McSpadden. 


Overture to ''Die Schone Galathea"' ("The Beautiful 
Galathea’’) 

If Suppe was the Viennese counterpart of the French Offenbach, as some 
aver, his comic opera The Beautiful Gcdathea (1865) was even more the 
Viennese counterpart of the French Victor Masse’s Galatee, produced more 
than a decade earlier in Paris. Suppe’s librettists, Zell and Genee, borrowed 
the modern setting of the Greek myth lock, stock, and barrel from the Parisian 
book Jules Barbier and Michel Carre wrote for Masse. Suppe’s work, bubbling 
over with bright melody, became a Viennese favorite. The engaging Overture 
sets the pace for the two-act blend of lighthearted gaiety and lush sentiment. 

The Greek fable is worked cleverly into a bantering and mildly risque 
modern version. According to legend, Galathea was a statue wrought by the 
Greek sculptor Pygmalion. The artist fell hopelessly in love with his marble 
creation. The gods took pity and breathed life into the stone image. In Suppe’s 
operetta, a rich man called Midas admires Galathea in her pre-life state and 
offers to buy her. Pygmalion is naturally affronted. In a rage he prepares to 
smash the statue, for having been violated by another’s gaze. Venus intervenes 
with the gift of life. Galathea’s first look falls on Pygmalion. Love blossoms. 

But Galathea proves anything but constant. Life has made her fickle. During 
Pygmalion’s absence she flirts with the servant Ganymede. Midas appears 
laden with jewels, which she accepts as Pygmalion spies on the coquette. In 
despair he calls on Venus to turn his wife back into a statue. Venus does so. 
Galathea is stone again, and Pygmalion turns to Midas: “How much do you 
offer? She’s yours!” 

Die Schone Galathea belongs with Fatinitza, Franz Schubert, Donna Juanita , . 
Boccaccio, and Pique Dame as one of Von Suppe’s best contributions to the 
light-opera repertory. The Overture is one of four or five from his pen recur- 
ringly played in popular symphonic series. The best known of them, of course, 
is The Poet and Peasant. The comic opera Boccaccio has figured in the. 
repertory of New York’s Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Karol Szymanowski 

born: timoshovka, Ukraine, sept. 21, 1883. died: near lausanne, mar. 29, 1937. 

He stands done, a belated romanticist who longs for great peace. 

. . . He carries the death dream of romanticism to the border of 
awakening . — ^Erwin Felber. 


(Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 3 5 

The composer began work on this Concerto in 1917 and completed the job in 
1918. Its first performance was given at Warsaw, in 1922, when Mlynarski was 
the soloist and Gregor Fitelberg the conductor. It had its American premiere 
by Paul Kochanski at a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 28, 1924. The piece is dedicated “To my friend Paul Kochanski.” 

Although the Concerto is in one movement, it shows clearly a subdivision 
into three sections. The first (Vivace, 4/4) opens with an orchestral introduc- 
tion, in which the oboe leads off with a sinuous figure closely surrounded by 
dissonances in the strings and other instruments. This idea is repeated in 
different forms several times, after which the solo violin offers a broad cantilena 
type of melody that is not unrelated to the opening figure. The oboe comes 
along to give the melody some variation. The violins present a new theme 
(which is important later) after the solo instrument has disported itself in a 
florid passage, to the accompaniment of wind, brass, and the pizzicato strings. 
This figure, it will be seen, has also an important function in the finale. 

The second section (Andantino, 3/4) brings forward a main theme, which 
is in two parts, an upward and a descending figure, possibly representative of 
the question and answer technique. An accompanied cadenza follows (solo 
violin against string tremolos, harps, and cymbals). Another subject is ushered 
in, rather episodic in nature, and all the material is closely woven together in 
the development. 

The third section (Vivace assai, 2/4) is truly sprighdy, for a time, in the 
manner of a prefinale scherzo. This leads, more or less, into a second subject, 
tranquil and expressive. Later the two are brought together contrapuntally. 
Subsequendy there is a reminiscence of earlier material, then a lilting 6/8 dance 
rhythm takes the initiative in the whole orchestra (con passione). After some 
moments a fermata makes way for the cadenza, composed by Kochanski. It is 
based on previous themes of the piece. When it is completed the music rises 
and rises in sonority and complication to a great climax. Then the whole sub- 
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sides down to a whisper. The solo violin echoes briefly the reply part of the 
second section’s first theme, and soon all is over quiedy. 

Karol Szymanowski, born into an aristocratic family, took his first theory 
lessons from Gustav Neuhaus. His creative talents showed themselves early 
during this association, resulting in a set of piano preludes, composed in 1900 
(and published in 1905, as Op. 1). In 1903 he went to Warsaw to study there 
with Noskowski, and in 1905 his C minor Piano Sonata won first prize at the 
Chopin Festival in Lemberg, 

In Berlin, two years later, he joined forces with some other musicians of 
Polish birth to form a group known as “Young Poland in Music.” On his 
return to Poland he devoted most of his time to composing, and he wrote in^ 
six years, or so, a considerable number of works for piano, violin, voice, and 
orchestra (a concert overture and two symphonies), in addition to the opera 
Hagith, 

During the First World War Szymanowski was interned in Russia by the 
Bolsheviks, but he managed to escape to Warsaw. After the war he traveled far 
and wide, coming to this country in 1921, where he was already known, thanks 
to performances of his music by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The following year he accepted an appointment as professor of 
composition and director of the Warsaw State Conservatory. In 1926 Szyma- 
nowski was appointed director of the Warsaw Conservatory, in which capacity 
he reorganized the institution thoroughly, substituting for the old and conven- 
tional system one in accordance with modern views. AH along he kept com- 
posing, his works betraying more and more a nationalistic spirit which had 
been strong in him from the start. One of the compositions expressing that 
most powerfully is the ballet Harnasie, The Stabat Mater, produced at Warsaw 
in 1928, proved to be his most successful work. 

R. C. B« 
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Alexandre Tansman 

born: LODZ, POLAND, JUNE 12, 1 897 , 

A[// the jol\lore of his country can suggest is a melodic curve, a 
natural harmony; all that it contains is the very emotion of his race, 
which he has learned to capture and give expression to. — Irving 

SCHWERKE. 
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• "Polish Rhapsody” 

Like Dmitri Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony and Harl MacDonald’s Bataa 
tlie Polish Rhapsody o£ Alexandre Tansman grew out o£ the Second Wor. 
War. 

When the work was premiered on Nov. 14, 1941, in St. Louis, at a concert 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann conducting, d 
composer stated that he was inspired to write the Rhapsody by the invasion 
Poland. The score carries a dedication, above the tide: “To the De£enders 
Warsaw.” Besides the polonaise and mazurka rhythms pulsing through sectio 
o£ the Rhapsody, phrases £rom the Polish and English anthems are worked in 
the scheme toward the end to clari£y and enrich the content. 

In the introductory section a melody is given out by the oboe that serves 
link between sections o£ the Rhapsody, A polonaise then sets in, strong 
rhythmed and in stately mood. The first theme now returns, leading to 
brighter mazurka section. Once more the bridge theme, and then the centi 
episode, a processional device, gets under way. At first £aint, it grows to 
shattering fortissimo before fading away again. The brasses intone echoes 
the Polish and English anthems. As if forecasting victory, the music gro’ 
gradually more brilliant and confident as the mazurka tempo returns. 

The Polish Rhapsody is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, Engli 
horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombon 
tuba, piano, celesta, xylophone, tympani, snare drum, triangle, and strin 
It was written in Nice in November and December, 1940. 

Alexandre Tansman first studied piano and composition in his native Lo< 
having begun to jot down original ideas at the age of nine. His teachers w( 
Gavronski and Vas. Later he went to Warsaw, to study law, but soon switch 
back to music. At twenty-two, while a volunteer in the Polish army, he w 
first and second prizes in a musical contest by the simple device of enteri 
compositions under two pseudonyms. The works were a Romance for Vio 
and Piano and a Suite for Piano, winning in that order. 
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Like other Polish composers before him, notably Chopin, Tansman was 
drawn to Paris. There Vladimir Golschmann, who became a close friend, led 
premieres of Impressions and Intermezzo Sinfonico at his Concerts Golsch- 
mann. With Paris as center, Tansman toured widely, coming to America four 
times before finally making it his home. Often he appeared at concerts in the 
triple role of conductor, composer, pianist. 

Chopin’s influence is strong in Tansman’s early music. Traces of the styles, 
of Richard Strauss and Scriabin are noticeable, too. Later influences have been 
Ravel, Stravinsky, and jazz, which flavors some of his music in highly original 
fashion. 

Melodic breadth and inventiveness mark much of his music. The bold 
modernism of certain compositions contrasts sharply with others couched in 
moods of lyric delicacy. Fragments of Polish folk music recur in his works, 
though without literal treatment. 

A writer in Pro Musica observed that Tansman believes music to be an 
absolute and pure art, which has power to act on the sensibilities as well as on 
the intelligence. 

“The Tansman technic,” he goes on, “prefers a long, broad melodic line. 
Thematic subjects are of a considerable length. It is through melodic develop- 
ment, Tansman believes, that the classic forms in music can be rejuvenated.” 

L. B. 






Giuseppe Tartini 

born: pirano, istria, Italy, apr. 8, 1692. died: padua, feb. 26, 1770.. 

Tartini was a hit of a mystic. The ** Devil's Trill Sonata” came to him 
in a dream, and if it really was inspired by the devil, proves that . 
whatever his other faults. His Satanic Majesty is a musician of the 
first order , — ^Leopold Auer. 


Concerto for Violin and String Orchestra in D minor 

1. Allegro. 11. Grave. III. Presto. 

Tartini’s fame rests mainly on the Devil's Trill Sonata, which grew out of a 
dream, or perhaps a nightmare. According to the composer, the devil seized his 
violin and conjured unearthly sounds from it. Like Coleridge and his vision of 
Kubla Khan, Tartini woke up and wrote down the dream, using notes instead 
of words. But the Padua master’s claim to a place in music history has broader 
and securer grounds. The Padua school of violin playing founded by him was 
long influential. Tartini’s improvements in bowing became standard equip- 
ment in violin technic. In his heyday he was widely feted as the virtuoso of 
virtuosos, and many courts vied for his services. The beauty and passion of his 
style of playing are glowingly recorded by contemporaries. Moreover, he was 
a theorist of marked originality. At least two treatises of his became indis- 
pensable guide books. Tartini was the discoverer of the so-called “combination 
tone,” also known as the “difference tone,” the “differential tone,” and the 
“Tartini harmonic.” This was a device first used by him to secure pure intona- 
tion. The “differential” is heard when two notes are played with sustained 
intensity. The vibrations of this third note were found to equal the difference 
between the original two, Tartini often told his pupils that if they could hear 
this third note their double-stopping was in tune. 

An early estimate of Tartini’s vast musical output included 200 violin con- 
certos. There is a story that 127 concertos by Tartini were offered for sale in 
Venice not long after his death. Many of Tartini’s concertos are probably lost; 
some may still be in private hands, and a good number may be scattered — 
unindexed — ^in small European libraries. To date, 125 have been accounted for. 
Fifty-nine of them repose in manuscript in the Biblioteca Antoniana at Padua. 
Several others are in the Berlin State Library and the Paris Conservatory. 

A thorough study of the extant collection was made some years ago by a 
Greek student at the Berlin University named Minos Dounias. The researches 
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were published as his doctor’s thesis. In compiling a thematic index of the 
Tartini concertos Dounias grouped them according to keys. Chronological 
order was out of the question, though valid speculation is possible about three 
definite periods in Tartini’s style of composition. Three of the concertos are in 
D minor — ^Nos. 43, 44, and 45 in Dounias ’s tabulation- The third of these is the 
one in which we are interested in the edition made by Joseph Szigeti in 1937. 
It consists of an Allegro (D minor, 3/4), a Grave (A minor, 4/4), and a Presto 
(D minor, 2/4). Mr. Szigeti’s alterations consisted of (1) a short cadenza in 
the first movement; (2) omission of the cadenzas of the second movement, for 
which he substituted a concluding passage based on material taken from the 
first movement; and (3) a cadenza of more normal length in the third move- 
ment. Except where he altered the ending of the second movement, Mr. 
Szigeti made very slight changes in the string accompaniment. 

An unusual feature of the D minor Concerto is the 3/4 time of the opening 
movement. The more orthodox marking is 4/4. “Another striking quality,” 
says Mr. Szigeti, “is its departure from the brittle and formalistic plane of the 
typical concerto of Tartini’s day. There is poignancy in the thematic material, 
not quite sad, but poignancy with a smile.” 

Scholars were long baffled by the mottos in cipher appearing over movements 
of Tartini’s violin concertos. The signs included short lines, crosses, angles of 
all kinds, full and half circles, and other geometric figures. When this odd 
script was deciphered, the mottos proved to be poetic quotations, most of them 
bitter and ironic comments on love. Some are pleas for mercy, one or two 
express bleak despair. Whatever it was Tartini was hiding beneath a cipher, it 
assuredly was more than just an impish flair for mystification. Over the Largo 
of the A major Concerto (No. 97) is the following motto, in cipher: "A rivi^, 
a fonti, a fiumi correte, amare lagrime, sin che consumi Vacerbo mio dolo/' 
(“O bitter tears, flowing like streams, fountains, and rivers, without drowning 
this bitter pain of mine”). The good man is even more explicit in the G major 
Concerto (No. 82). "So che pieta non hai!" (“I know you have no pity!”) he 
cries out in cipher over the opening page of the Largo. Of course, the reference 
may have been to Signora Tartini. Then, again, it may not have been. 

L. B. 





Deems Taylor 

born: new YORK, DEC. 22, 1885. 

It is a pleasure to find an American composer of talent who is willing 
to write music that is cheerful, not portentous; whose fancy is delicate; 
who uses a large orchestra discreetly, not chiefly to ma\e a thunderous 
noise . — ^Philip Hale. 


Suite, ^"Through the Looking Glass” 

KITTEN IN 1917-1919, the Suite, Through the Looking Glass was originally 
scored for small chamber orchestra consisting of flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, piano, and strings. In this version it was first played by the New York 
Chamber Music Society on Feb. 18, 1921. 

Late that year Mr. Taylor set to work amplifying the score. Two years later, 
it was ready for full symphonic performance. There was also an additional 
movement, “The Garden of Wild Flowers.” Thus altered and extended, the 
Suite was performed by the New York Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn on 
Mar. 10, 1923, and repeated in Aeolian Hall, New York, the next day. Walter 
Damrosch conducted. Based on Lewis Carroll’s humorous classic, the Suite 
falls into four sections, the first being subdivided into two connected parts, 
I. (a) Dedication; and I. (b) “The Garden of Wild Flowers,” which was added 
to the later version. 

“The Suite needs no extended analysis,” wrote the composer for the program 
book of the New York Symphony premiere. “It is based on Lewis Carroll’s 
immortal nonsense fairy tale. Through the Loo\ing Glass and What Alice 
Found There, and the five pictures it presents will, if all goes well, be readily 
recognizable to lovers of the book.” Printed in the program — and later in the 
published score — were the relevant passages from the book, interlarded with 
Mr. Taylor’s comments. They are as follows: 

I. (a) “Dedication” — Carroll precedes the tale with a charming poetical foreword, 
the first stanza of which the music aims to express. It runs: 

“Child of the pure unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of wonder! 

Though time be fleet, and I and thou 
Are half a life asunder. 

Thy loving smile will surely hail 
The love-gift of a fairy-tale. 
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“And, though the shadow of a sigh 
May tremble through the story. 

For happy summer days gone by, . 

And vanished summer glory — 

It shall not touch, with breath of bale, 

The pleasance of our fairy-tale.” 

A simple song theme, briefly developed, leads without pause to — 

I. (b) “The Garden of Live Flowers” — “O Tiger-Lily,” said Alice, addressing 
herself to one that was waving gracefully about in the wind, “I wish you could talk.” 

“We can talk,” said the Tiger-Lily; “when there’s anybody worth talking to.” 

“And can all the flowers talk.'^” 

“As well as you can,” said the Tiger-Lily, “and a great deal louder.” 

Shortly after Alice had entered the looking-glass country she came to a lovely 
garden in which the flowers were talking — in the words of the Tiger-Lily, “as well 
as you can, and a great deal louder.” The music, therefore, reflects the brisk chatter 
of the swaying, bright-colored denizens of the garden. 

II. “Jabberwocky” — The theme of that frightful beast, the Jabberwock, is first 
announced by the full orchestra. The clarinet then begins the tale, recounting how, 
on a “brillig” afternoon, the “slithy toves did gyre and gimble in the wabe.” 
Muttered imprecations by the bassoon warn us to “beware the Jabberwock, my son.” 
A miniature march signalizes the approach of our hero, taking “his vorpal sword 
in hand.” Trouble starts among the trombones — the Jabberwock is upon usl The 
batde with the monster is recounted in a short and rather repellent fugue, the 
double basses bringing up the subject and the hero fighting back in the interludes. 
Finally his vorpal blade (really a xylophone) goes “snicker-snack,” and the monster 
impersonated by the solo bassoon, dies a lingering and convulsive death. The hero 
returns, to the victorious strains of his own theme — “O frabjous day! Callooh! 
Callay!” The whole orchestra rejoices — the church bells are rung — alarms and 
excursions. 

Conclusion. Once more the slithy toves perform their pleasing evolutions, undis- 
turbed by the uneasy ghost of the late Jabberwock. 

III. “Looking-Glass Insects” — Here we find the vociferous diptera that made such 
an impression upon Alice . . . the Bee-elephant, the Gnat, the Rocking-horse-fly, 
the Snap-dragon-fly, and the Bread-and-butter-fly. There are several themes, but there 
is no use trying to decide which insect any one of them stands for. 

IV. “The White Knight” — He was a toy Don Quixote, mild, chivalrous, ridicu- 
lous, and rather touching. He carried a mouse-trap on his saddle-bow, “because, 
if they do come, I don’t choose to have them running about.” He couldn’t ride very 
well, but he was a gentle soul, with good intentions. There are two themes: the first, 
a sort of instrumental prance, being the Knight’s own conception of himselE as a 
slashing, dare-devil fellow. The second is bland, mellifluous, a little sentimental — 
much more like the Knight as he really was. The first theme starts off bravely, but 
falls out of the saddle before very long, and has to give way to the second. The two 
alternate, in various guises, until the end, when the Knight rides off, with Alice 
waving her handkerchief — he thought it would encourage him if she did. 
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The score of Through the Looking Glass carries a dedication to Katherine 
Moore Taylor — ^“from a difScult son.” 

L« 8« 

Fantasy, ^'Circus Day,” Op. 18 

In 1925, Paul Whiteman commissioned Deems Taylor to write something for 
his band. The result was Circus Day. When the composition was premiered by 
the bandmaster in Carnegie Hall in November, 1925, it was heard with Ferde 
Grofe’s instrumentation for jazz orchestra. In 1933, Mr. Taylor rescored his 
Fantasy for symphonic orchestra. This later version was first performed at a 
Children’s Concert of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society. Mr. Taylor then 
supplied the following analysis of the piece, which is subtitled “Eight Pictures 
from Memory”: 

As the title indicates, the music attempts to convey one’s early impressions of a 
day at the circus. You must not, however, think of one of the huge three-ring affairs 
that divide their time among the big cities and go into winter quarters at the first 
sign of frost. Our particular circus is a much more humble entertainment than that 
It travels about the country in trucks and busses, plays under its own tent, and 
seldom remains in any town longer than a day or two. Its menagerie, while satis- 
factorily ferocious, is a small one; its performers, while intrepid, are few; and its 
canvasmen are not above playing in the band when their other duties permit. 

I. ‘‘Street Parade.” The whole town is out, crowding the main street and buzzling 
with excitement. Presendy we hear the circus parade approaching. It draws nearer, 
to the further excitement of the spectators. As it passes, the band playing lustily, 
we hear, as well, the steam calliope, playing the tune that steam calliopes always 
play. This, needless to say, has nothing in common with the tune the band is playing. 
The parade passes on down the street; the playing of the band grows fainter and 
dies away in the distance. 

II. “The Big Top.” Peanuts, popcorn, pink lemonade, bawling side-show barkers, 
sights, sounds, smells, excitement, bliss — ^here we are, at last, under the main tent, 
the “big top”! 

III. “Bareback Riders.” Into the ring lumber the huge, broad-backed cream- 
colored horses; and as the ringmaster cracks his whip, their riders perform the 
miraculous feats — ^handstands, headstands, hoop jumping, somersaults — ^that make 
bareback riders the objects of such awe and admiration. 

IV. (a) “The Lion Cage.” Now the lion tamer brings on his cage full of ferocious 
felines. Their roars are blood curdling, but they go through their tricks with no 
damage to any of us. 

(b) “The Dog and Monkey Circus.” The lions having temporarily retired, into 
the ring dash a whole kennel full of small dogs disguised as race horses, ridden by 
monkeys who are dressed as jockeys. They race madly around the ring, the steeds 
barking at the top of their lungs, the riders chattering madly. In the excitement no 
one notices which entry wins; but it hardly matters. 
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(c) “The Waltzing Elephants.’^ The great beasts come into the ring and solemnly 
waltz to a tune that is a pachydermous version of the theme of the bareback riders. 

V. “Tight-rope Walker.’" He balances his parasol; he pirouettes, and slips and 
slides as he makes his perilous way along the taut wire; but he never quite falls off. 

VI. “Jugglers.” They juggle little balls and big ones, knives, dishes, hats, lighted 
candles — ^what you will. Even the orchestra is seized by the contagion and finally 
juggles its main theme, keeping three versions of it in the air at once. 

VII. “Clowns.” Two of the clowns come out to play us a tune. They begin with 
a great flourish, but are laughed down by their companions. Clown number one 
begins a long speech, is heckled, and gets into a quarrel with the others. Two other 
downs try to play the tune. They fail. Two others try it, with no better success. 
Finally, after a furious argument, the entire clown band manages to play the tune 
through, amid loud applause. 

VIII. “Finale.” This might better be called “Looking Back.” For the circus is 
over, and we are back at home, trying to tell a slightly inattentive family what we 
saw and heard. The helpful orchestra evokes recollections of jugglers, clowns, bare- 
back riders, tight-rope walkers, trained animals — ^all the wonders that went to make 
up an unforgettable day. 





Randall Thompson 

born: new YORK, APR. 21, 1 899. 

Thompson is one of the -finest craftsmen among American composers. 
Whatever he does is beautifully constructed. . . . His style, less 
dissonant than that of Copland and Harris, is more melodious, but the 
music is nonetheless American in spirit . — ^Douglas Moore. 


Symphony in E minor, No. 2 

I. Allegro. II. Largo. III. Vivace. IV. Andante moderato; Allegro con 
spirito; Largamento. 

The first of Mr. Thompson’s two symphonies dates from 1929, the second, 
in E minor, from 1931, completed at Gstaad, Switzerland, in September of that 
year. The work did not wait long for a hearing. Howard Hanson placed it on 
a program of American music in Rochester on Mar. 24, 1932. New York was 
introduced to the work under the auspices of Bruno Walter and the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on Nov. 2, 1933, when it enjoyed a tremendous success. 

According to the composer, the Second Symphony is without literary or 
spiritual program. Mr. Thompson’s aim was to write four contrasting move- 
ments, '‘separate and distinct,” evolving a sense of balance and completeness in 
the mass, without cyclical unity and development. As regards the scoring, 
he says: 

I have used the ordinary full orchestra by threes. I have not used all the instru- 
ments in every movement. Limiting the percussion to cymbals and kettledrums may 
seem to be a curious twist for a contemporary composer. I have been sparing in my 
use of percussive punctuation in an attempt to make the music itself intrinsically 
rhythmic. The ketdedrums are used only in the first two movements; the cymbals 
only in the last two. The orchestra is greatly reduced in the second movement. The 
brass in the scherzo is limited to horns and one trumpet. The trombones and tuba 
are employed only in the last movement. 

Mr. Thompson’s own analysis of his music follows : 

1. Allegro, E minor; two-four time. The movement runs from beginning to end 
without change in tempo. The principal theme is announced immediately by the 
horns, forte, and answered by the trumpets. From this motive is derived a series of 
rhythmic figures which form the toccata-like background of the entire movement. 
The subsidiary theme (G minor, oboes, English horn, and bassoon) is of a more 
reticent nature, but the cellos accompany it in a persistent rhythm. 
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The development section begins quiedy, and forms a gradual crescendo, at the 
apex of which the first theme returns in an ominous fortissimo against a counter- 
rhythm on the kettledrums. A more extended transition leads to a sinister presenta- 
tion of the second theme (C minor, muted trumpets answered by bassoon and 
clarinets antiphonally). At the close, a major version of the second theme in aug- 
mentation is sounded fortissimo by the horns and trumpets against the continuous 
pulse of the strings. The movement subsides, apparently to end the major. An abrupt 
minor chord brings it to a close. 

II. Largo, C major; four-four time. The violins play a warm, quiet melody against 
pizzicato chords in the cellos. A contrasting melody is sung by the oboe. The move- 
ment is not long, but its mood is concentrated. It ends simply, on a C major chord 
with lowered seventh. 

III. Vivace; seven-four time. Scherzo with trio. The first section begins in G 
minor and ends in D minor. The trio (Capriccioso, six-eight and nine-eight time) 
progresses from B major to G major. The first section returns transposed. Now 
beginning in C minor and ending in G minor, it serves as a kind of extended 
“subdominant answer” to its former presentation. There is a short coda making an 
intensified use of material from the trio. 

IV. Andante moderato — ^Allegro con spirito — ^Largamente, E major. The slow 
sections which begin and end this movement serve to frame the Allegro, a modified 
rondo. 

The theme of the Allegro is a diminution of the theme of the first and last sections. 
The Largamente employs for the first time the full sonorities of the orchestra in a 
sustained assertion of the principal melody. 

The symphony is dedicated to Mr. Thompson’s wife. 
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Virgil Thomson 

born: KANSAS CITY, NOV, 25, 1 896. 

He is our musical satirist, our Eril^ Satie . — ^John Tasker Howard. 


"Symphony on a Hymn Tune” 

I. Introduction and Allegro. II. Andante cantabile. III. Allegretto. IV. Alla 
b’reve. 

The first three movements of this Symphony vvrere written in Paris in 1926. 
Two years later Mr. Thomson completed and orchestrated the work, returning 
to it again in 1944 for some slight revision. 

The Symphony is based on the old Scotch melody that is sung in the South 
to many texts but most commonly to “How Firm a Foundation.” The property 
of no one denomination, the hymn has long been used to close the meetings of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. In 1939 it appeared as “The Christian’s 
Farewell” in a reprint by the W.PA. Writers Project of Kentucky of the 1854 
edition of William Walker’s Southern Harmony. Another familiar tune, “Yes, 
Jesus Loves Me,” appears as a secondary theme. 

Mr. Thomson’s work is in four movements, each a variation or development 
of the pentatonic melody used as chief theme. It has been described as “simple, 
straightford, and folklorish in style, evoking nineteenth-century rural America 
by its dignity, its sweetness, and its naive religious gaiety.” Paul Rosenfeld once 
compared it to a Currier and Ives print. 

Mr. Thomson has supplied the authors with the following terse analysis of 
his Symphony: 

Introduction and Allegro. The Introduction is a conversational passage for solo 
instruments and pairs of instruments, followed by a statement of the hymn tune 
(in half-in and half-out-of-focus harmonization). The Allegro is a succession (and 
superposition) of dancelike passages derived from the main theme. Only the intro- 
duction gets recapitulated. The movement ends with a cadenza for trombone, 
piccolo, solo cello, and solo violin. 

The Andante Cantabile is songlike and contemplative, a series of variations on a 
melody derived from the hymn tune, ending with the suggestion of a distant railway 
train. 

The Allegretto is a passacaglia of marked rhythmic character on the hymn-tune 
bass. 

The finale (Alla breve), a canzona on a part of the main theme, reintroduces all 
the chief material of the Symphony, including the hymn in full, and ends with a 
coda that recalls the introduction. 
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This movement was used by Mr. Thomson in a slighdy altered version as the 
finale of Pare Lorentz’s film “The River,” for which he composed the musical 
score. 

The Symphony is scored for two flutes (one playing also piccolo), two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, one contra-bassoon, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, tuba, kettledrums, snare drums, ratde, tambourine, triangle, cym- 
bals, tam-tam, bass drum, and the usual strings. 

Mr. Thomson conducted the premiere of his symphony on Feb. 22, 1945, at 
a New York Philharmonic-Symphony concert directed by Artur Rodzinski. 
He gives the following information about himself: 

I was born in Kansas City, grew up there, and went to war from there. That was 
the other war. Then I was educated some more in Boston and Paris. In composition 
I was a pupil of Nadia Boulanger. While I was still young I taught music at Harvard 
and played the organ at King’s Chapel, Boston. Then I returned to Paris and lived 
there for many years, till the Germans came, in fact. Now I live in New York, where 
I am music critic of the Herald Tribune. 

My best-known works are the opera Four Saints in Three Acts (libretto by 
Gertrude Stein), “The Plow That Broke the Plains” and “The River” (films by Pare 
Lorentz), though there are also symphonies and string quartets and many other 
works in many forms. I have made over a hundred musical portraits, too, all of them 
drawn from life, the sitter posing for me as he would for an artist’s portrait. 

Mr. Thomson is the author of two books: The State of Music and The 
Musical Scene, as well as of numerous magazine articles on subjects ranging 
from esthetics to new trends in world music. 

Mr. Thomson made his Carnegie Hall debut as conductor in 1923, when he 
led a concert of the Harvard Glee Club in a program of ancient and modern 
choral works. Among the compositions listed was a Latin motet of his own, 
entitled Tribulations. 


Suite from the Ballet 'Tilling Station’’ 

The ballet Filling Station was first produced by the Ballet Caravan, Lincoln 
Kirstein, director, in Hartford, Jan. 6, 1938. Lew Christensen did the choreog- 
raphy, and Paul Cadmus designed the costumes. The following synopsis of the 
action in Filling Station was carried in the program of the Ballet Caravan: 

America has so many kinds of people in so many parts of the country, with so 
many different local stories, that it is difficult to find a fable to fit a modern Hero. 
But everyone who has ridden in an automobile recognizes the typical self-reliant,, 
resourceful, and courteous Filling Station mechanic as Friend indeed. We call him 
Mac. He keeps his washroom spick and span. The chromium on his pumps gleams. 
His road maps are neatly stacked to be given away on request. His friends are twO' 
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truck drivers, Roy and Ray, chased by a State Trooper, who warns them against 
speeding and overloading. A distressed Motorist inquires the route he has lost. His 
wife and child burden him down with demonstrations of domestic bliss. A rich 
young couple from the Country Club stagger and turn the Filling Station into a 
dance hall. A nervous Gangster finds himself involved in murder. Mac summons 
the State Trooper. The station is emptied, and Mac, finding himself alone again, 
spreads his tabloid and turns on his radio, waiting for whatever will turn up next 

Mr. Kirstein, in his book Blast at Ballet thus explains the problems facing the 
creation and production of the piece and the manner in which they were solved: 

When we were planning to mount a ballet on an everyday subject, which finally 
turned out to be Filling Station, we first of all searched for a basic fable that would 
be already familiar to most of our prospective audiences, on which we could make 
our own comment. We couldn’t find one ready made. We looked into Aesop and 
La Fontaine, trying to reclaim an old fable with modern implications. No use. We 
had to make the whole thing up ourselves. It wasn’t as if we didn’t know what our 
ballet was about. We did. It was about work, today. It couldn’t be put in a factory, 
on an open road or on a farm, because we didn’t have enough dancers to suggest a 
mass of workers. . . . 

We chose as locale a gasoline Filling Station. It was both crossroads and way 
station. It would be a logical place in which work could be done and where different 
kinds of people could meet. . . . 

So, lacking a modern myth, we made one up, and discovered that it was already 
in existence since everyone immediately recognized it. Any success we may have 
had was due as much to our method as to our material. The handling of both was 
by a complete collaboration of painter, choreographer, and musician. 

Mr. Thomson, discussing the score of Filling Station, has written: 

Musically it is in the vernacular. It sounds like all the familiar American tunes, 
though there is no direct quotation from any of these, excepting in the case of the 
tune known in England as “For he’s a jolly good fellow” and here as “We won’t 
go home until morning,” which among English-speaking white peoples is the cere- 
monial hymn to male fellowship. . . . The whole musical material of the work is, 
as we say in the Middle West, “Common as Dick’s hatband”; and its relation to 
the incidents of the story is, I hope, obvious. 

Artur Rodzinski conducted the concert premiere of the Ballet Suite at a 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony on Dec. 14, 1941. 


R. c. B. 





Ernst Toch 

born: VIENNA, DEC. 7, 1 887. 

There must he form — the outer shape dictated hy a worJ(s inner 
organic life. That form will present, in some aspect, a struggle between 
differing concepts. There must be a curve as inevitable as the trajectory 
of a shell . — ^Ernst Toch. 


''Big Ben’"': Variation Fantasy on the Westminster Chimes 

Written in New York during the fall of 1934, while the composer was on the 
staff of the New School for Social Research, this work was given its first 
performance by the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 20, of that year. 

Dr. Toch visited England in 1933 and 1934. On one of those fog-enshrouded 
evenings, he was walking across the Westminster Bridge in London. As he did 
so he heard the deep-toned chimes of Big Ben announcing the hour. Though 
he had listened to them on many other occasions, they seemed now to be 
especially strange and moving, muffled, as they were, in the mist that blanketed 
the river Thames. There and then he hit on the idea to compose a fantasy in 
variation form, basing it on the memorable song of Big Ben. 

Dr. Toch has described the impressions he received on that foggy midnight 
and, discussing the genesis of his work, he has said: “The familiar theme 
lingered in my imagination for a long while, and evolved into other forms, 
somehow still connected with the original one, until, finally, like the chimes 
themselves, it seemed to disappear in the fog from which it emerged. I have 
sought to fix the impression in my Variation Fantasy.” 

The score calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets 
in B flat, clarinet in E flat, two bassoons, four horns, four trumpets, three 
trombones, bass tuba, tympani, low chimes (E-D-C-G), small chimes, large 
drum, side drum, cymbals, xylophone, triangle, castanets, two small Chinese 
wood drums, tam-tam, celesta, harp, and strings. 

The piece begins and ends with the statement of the Westminster chimes, 
played against figures in the violins and, later, against a roll of the tympani 
and small drums. Variations are suggested, here and there, through the juxta- 
position of different tempi. 

Ernst Toch came of a family of merchants. He seems to have been the only 
one of the line to turn to music for a career. He attended the Vienna Conserva- 
tory of Music and subsequently, by way of a scholarship, the Conservatory at 
Frankfurt-am-Main. He taught at the Mannheim Hochschule fiir Musik until 
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the beginning o£ the First World War when he enlisted in the Austrian army, 
serving in the infantry on both the Italian and Russian fronts. 

On his return to civilian life he took up composing and soon earned wide 
renown. He has written a number of operas, orchestral music, chamber music, 
and pieces incidental to stage productions. Latterly he has written several scores 
for films. 

R. C. B. 


'Tinocchio, A Merry Overture’’ 

HiLE VISITING Alvin Johnson, director of the New School for Social Research 
in New York in 1935, Ernst Toch became acquainted with Carlo Collodi’s 
famous story of the puppet Pinocchio. Mr. Toch had been teaching at the 
New School. He promptly decided to write an overture on the subject of 
Pinocchio. The “merry” result of his decision is dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson. 

On the tide page of the score is printed the following stanza: 

Italian lore would have us know 
That gay marionette Pinocchio! 

With deviltry and gamin grace 
He led them all a merry chase. 

Readers of Pinocchio will wonder at the interpretation of the pathetic little 
misfit who is its subject as a “gay” marionette instinct “with deviltry and gamin 
grace.” 

The score also carries this description of the animated puppet: 

Pinocchio is a legendary figure in Italian folklore created by Carlo Collodi. 
According to the story, he was fashioned by old Gepetto, a wood carver, from a 
curiously animated piece of wood. His rascally demeanor and mischievous escapades 
gave his creator many an anxious moment. His particular failing was fibbing, each 
lie prompting his already long nose to grow longer. He is a sort of brother-in- 
mischief to the German Till Eulenspiegel. To this day Italian children are warned 
by their elders that their noses will grow as long as PInocchio’s if they do not tell 
the truth. 

The work is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, two trumpets, two horns, three trombones, kettledrums, triangle, 
side drum, cymbals, xylophone, and the usual strings. 
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Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky rj 

4; t 

born: votkinsk, may 7, 1840. died: st. Petersburg, nov. 6, 1893. f 

Because of its opportunities for soul expansion, music has ever J f 

attracted the strong, free sons of earth. The most profound truths, ; 

the most blasphemous things, the most terrible ideas, may be inccyr-^ ^ i 

porated within the walls of a symphony, and the police be none the f 

wiser. Supposing that some Russian professional supervisor of artistic 
anarchy really hjiew what arrant doctrines T schai\owshy preachedl ' 

It IS its freedom from the meddlesome hand of the censor that t 

ma\es of music a playground for great brave souls . — ^James Gibbons i. J 

Huneker. t 


Symphony in C minor. No. 2, Op. 17 

I. Andante sostenuto; Allegro vivo. II. Andantino marziale, quasi moderate. 

III. Scherzo: Allegro molto vivace. IV. Finale: Moderate assai. 

Embedded in Tschaikowsky ’s Second Symphony is one of the little ironies of 
Russian music. Though at one time close to it, Tschaikowsky was never identi- 
fied with the school of Russian nationalism launched by “The Five” — Balakireff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cui, Borodin, and Moussorgsky. In fact, critical spokesmen 
of the group later denounced Tschaikowsky ’s music as eclectic. Western, non- 
Russian. They taunted him with being drawn to German and Italian models, 
rather than to native sources for inspiration. Much of their criticism reads like 
a patriotic tirade against some dangerous renegade. Yet, Tschaikowsky’s Second 
Symphony is drenched in Russian color. The themes of the first and last move- 
ment are based on “Little Russian” (MalorussJ^i) folk melodies, whence the 
term “Little Russian Symphony,” often used as a descriptive subtide for the 
C minor. For a time “The Five,” the self-styled Kooch\a (literally, “little heap 
or huddle”) of Russian nationalism, hailed the Symphony as a token of 
Tschaikowsky’s conversion. But not for long. The cleavage widened again, 
relations became strained, and Tschaikowsky resolved to continue along his 
own path. How sharp the divergence grew may be gathered from a passage in 
a letter to his brother written only one year after the Moscow premiere of the 
Second Symphony. There he speaks of Moussorgsky’s music as “the lowest, 
commonest parody of music; it may go to the devil for all I care.” In retrospect, 
the controversy between the “Westerns” and the “Nationals” of nineteenth- 
century Russian music seems futile and regrettable. The concert repertory, 
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indifferent to the claims of “schools,” has found room for their best composi- 
tions. And both Russian and non-Russian audiences would now probably agree 
in finding Tschaikowsky’s music no less “national” in feeling and content than 
that of “The Five.” As a matter of fact, for many he is the Russian composer 
par excellence, though others would insist on Moussorgsky, whose strong, 
rugged music is said to reflect best the sturdy, irrepressible spirit of Russia. 

As in the case of the poet Homer, several cities might lay claim to having had 
the Second Symphony cradled there. The process of composing and revising 
the work is a tale of five cities. Even Rome is included. Tschaikowsky began 
the Symphony at Kamenka, in June, 1872. Work on it continued at Ussovo 
while Tschaikowsky was visiting a sick friend. Back in Moscow in November, 
we find him apologizing to his brother for a long delay in writing: “What can 
I do when the Symphony, which is nearing completion, occupies me so entirely 
that I can think of nothing else.? ... It seems to me to be my best work, at 
least as regards correctness of form, a quality for which I have not so far dis- 
tinguished myself.” Early in January, Tschaikowsky showed the manuscript 
to Rimsky-Korsakoff in St. Petersburg. Some alterations followed. On Feb. 7, 
1873, Nicholas Rubinstein led the Imperial Musical Society in the world 
premiere of the C minor. “My Symphony met with great success,” writes 
Tschaikowsky to V. Stassoff the following day. “So great in fact, that N. 
Rubinstein is repeating it at the tenth concert, 'by general request.’ ” He then 
confesses he is not quite satisfied with the first two movements. Yet, the Finale, 
based pardy on “The Crane,” a “Little Russian” folk song, “has turned out 
admirably.” On Mar. 9, Napravnik conducted the new score in St. Petersburg. 
Most of the “Koochka” received it warmly. Not Cesar Cui, however. This dread 
paladin of the pen, something of a Hanslick of Russia, pounced ruthlessly on 
the new Symphony: 

The Introduction and first Allegro are very weak; the poverty of Tschaikowsky’s 
invention displays itself every moment. The March in the second movement is 
rough and commonplace. The Scherzo is neither good nor bad; the Trio is so 
innocent that it would be almost too infantile for a Sniegourouh\a. The best move- 
ment is the Finale, and even then the opening is as pompously trivial as the 
introduction to a pas de deux, and the end is beneath all criticism. 

Whether goaded by Cui’s strictures or by his own powers of self-criticism, 
Tschaikowsky revised the Symphony. Six years later, he writes to Mme. von 
Meek, from Rome: “Today I set out to remodel my Second Symphony. How 
much seven years can mean when a man is striving for progress in his work! 
Is it possible that seven years hence I shall look upon what I write today as I 
look now at my music written in 1872.? I know it is possible because perfection 
—the ideal — is boundless.” 
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One of the earliest American appraisals of Tschaikowsky’s Second Sym- 
phony, first rendered here by the New York Symphony Society in 1883, was 
that of the noted critic and essayist, James Gibbons Huneker. He wrote: 

In it Tschaikowsky begins to reveal his skill in orchestration, and the themes of 
the first movement are all strong; at least two of its movements are not symphonic 
in character. The first Allegro, the strongest, is very Russian in thematic quality. 
The entire movement is characterized by a bizarre freedom, even recklessness. But 
there can be no doubt about the skill of its maker. The fantastic Durchfilhmngsatz 
and the melancholy beauty of the opening — and very Slavic theme — ^are intimations 
of the greater Tschaikowsky who came later. He omits the slow movement and 
marches us to the lilting rhythms of Raff and Gounod. The harmonies are more 
piquant, for the Russian wields a marvelous color brush. It is a clever episode, yet 
hardly weighty enough for symphonic treatment. For that matter neither is the 
banal march in Raff’s Lenore Symphony. The Scherzo that follows is in the Saint- 
Saens style. It reveals plenty of spirit and there is the diabolic, riotous energy that 
pricks the nerves, yet never strikes fire in our souls. . . . The Finale is very charm- 
ing, and the variation-making genius of the composer peeps out. The movement 
has the whirl and glow of some wild dance mood, and over all Tschaikowsky has 
cast the spell of his wondrous orchestration. In the work are potentialities that are 
realized in his later symphonic works. It is our beloved Tschaikowsky, but as yet in 
precipitation. In style immature, there is much groping after effects — effects which 
he used with such a sure touch in Hamlet and Francesea. Those piano staccato 
chords for the brass choir, a genuine mannerism, are already here, and his fondness 
for chromatic scales, contrapuntally used, may be noted. An interesting symphony! 

I. A long introduction (Andante sostenuto, C minor, 4/4) built partly on a 
typical Slavic theme, elegiac in mood, precedes the main section (Allegro vivo) 
of the first movement. Violins announce the principal subject, with other strings 
accompanying. The orchestra develops the material before the oboe brings in a 
second theme, of lyric and mellow character, supported by clarinets and bas- 
soons. Violas and cellos pick up the theme, as the violins counter with one of 
their own. Fragments of the folk-line melody first used in the Introduction are 
heard again in the coda, which dwindles back to an Andante sostenuto. 

II. The second movement (Andantino marziale, quasi moderato, E flat 
major, 4/4) opens and closes to a roll of tympani rhythms. Clarinets and bas- 
soon join in the opening march theme, taken from Tschaikowsky ’s unpublished 
opera Undine, which the St. Petersburg Opera turned down in 1869. First 
violins give out the second theme, espressivo, repeated by bassoons and cellos. 
Then the march theme is back. Both subjects are developed fully. The march 
is stated again brilliantly by the orchestra, and the movement fades out to the 
returning beat of the kettledrums. 

III. Brimming with rollicking rhythms and sharp changes of mood, the 
Scherzo (Allegro molto vivace, C minor, 3/8) opens with the first theme in 
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the violins. Descending chromatics in the second violins and violas lead to the 
second subject, also assigned to the first violins. There is a repetition of the first 
theme and the trio begins (L’istesso tempo, E flat major, 2/8). This is based on 
a simple song of Slavic flavor, first chanted by horns and wood winds. There is 
some whimsical bandying about of the material, ending in a crisp exchange 
between wood winds and strings. The Scherzo section returns, leading to a 
coda containing echoes of the trio theme. 

IV. After an introductory passage (Moderate assai), the Finale gets under 
way with the first violins announcing the chief theme (Allegro vivo, C major, 
2/4). This is the little tune “The Crane,’’ which, more than anything else, 
prompted Nicholas Kashkin to christen the C minor the “Little Russian 
Symphony.” A plain, eight-bar melody, it undergoes varied, shifting treatment, 
before the strings introduce a second theme, more expressive and Tschai- 
kowsky’s own this time. This, too, is subjected to interesting variation. Both 
themes are heard again in succession, finally combined. The material is worked 
up with furious verve in a brilliant Presto, where the first theme has the last 
word. 

L.B. 

Symphony in F minor, No. 4, Op. 3 6 

I. Andante sostenuto; Moderate con anima in movimento di valse. II. An- 
dantino in mode di canzona. III. Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato; Allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 

At first sight, this Symphony arouses no cherchez-la-jemme mystery. Seem- 
ingly, the lady is not far to seek. In fact, Tschaikowsky throws off the search in 
his dedication. The lady is Madame Nadia Filaretovna von Meek. She was his 
loyal confidante and benefactress. The least Tschaikowsky could do was to 
dedicate a symphony to her. Comfort and encouragement in the form of checks 
and adulatory letters from Mme. von Meek saw the sorrowing Slav through 
many bleak periods. 

The association has been called “the most amazing romance in musical 
history.” That the “romance” was purely platonic does not make it any the 
less “amazing.” Whatever Mme. von Meek’s secret hopes and longings, 
Tschaikowsky shrank from carrying the liaison beyond an epistolary scope. 
Mme. von Meek resigned herself to an advisory role of patroness friend, and 
played it nobly. The world reveres her for it. '*Our symphony,” Tschaikowsky 
wrote to her, communicating his intention to dedicate the Fourth to her. 
“I believe you will find it in echoes of your deepest thoughts and feelings.” 

What Tschaikowsky meant, of course, was ''my deepest thoughts and feel- 
ings.” The plural possessive "ours” is gallant rather than collaborative. Even 
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SO5 he could with more truth than courtesy have written to another woman, 
Antonina Ivanovna Miliukov, in similar style. Antonina was Tschaikowsky’s 
wife in a domestic farce lasting two weeks. The whole episode — span nin g a 
wild sequence of engagement, marriage, flight in the night, attempted suicide, 
separation — ^nestles snugly in the period of the Symphony’s origin. Antonina 
would have understood the words ''our symphony.” Only fate and brother 
Anatol saved it from becoming Tschaikowsky’s obituary. Not that it was 
Antonina’s fault. Far from it. But no psychological analysis of the Fourth can 
be complete without her. 

The girl was a conservatory pupil. Tschaikowsky’s music had begun to act 
like a potion upon her, and through it she had come to a slavish, fanatic worship 
of the composer. Next followed written avowals of passion which at first 
amused Tschaikowsky, then alarmed him, and finally, as they became frantic, 
haunted him. The girl was persistent, and as her pleas became more frequent, 
they grew more piteous and despairing. To make matters worse, the sensitive 
Tschaikowsky was immersed at the time in his romantic opera Eugene Onegin. 
He had just composed music for Tatiana’s impassioned love letter to Onegin. 
Antonina’s own plight was too much like the spurned Tatiana’s to be lost on 
Tschaikowsky’s susceptible nature. Onegin’s cold disdain had virtually wrecked 
the girl’s life, and it suddenly dawned on the composer that Antonina might 
even kill herself. In a moment of dramatic self-analysis, he probably saw him- 
self as another and more heartless Onegin. The situation was not unflattering 
to his vanity. 

At length, he made a courteous offer of friendship, but the gesture only 
stirred up more trouble. After studious delay, Tschaikowsky finally granted the 
long-sought meeting. Antonina was convinced she had won. Tschaikowsky 
depicted himself to her as a morose, ill-tempered neurotic who would assuredly 
drive her mad. But the girl was not to be balked of her prey: there was only 
one way out— marriage. With a sigh of helplessness, Tschaikowsky gave in, 
and they were soon engaged. Attempts to break the engagement proved futile, 
for Antonina was bent on becoming Mrs. Tschaikowsky at all costs. They 
were married, and in a few lurid days Tschaikowsky had already fled for his 
sanity. Then came a reconciliation, and now followed two dreadful weeks of 
tragico-farcical life together in Moscow. One night, in a wild daze, Tschai- 
kowsky fled again, wandering about wildly till he reached the Moscow River. 
He had made up his mind. He waded in till he stood waist deep in the cold 
water, hoping to freeze to death. Luckily, he was seen standing there and 
rescued in time. 

Though for long he bordered on insanity, somehow the bewildered composer 
came through the crisis with his reason intact. His brother Anatol took him to 
Switzerland, and slowly Tschaikowsky returned to his normal self. He never 
saw Antonina Ivanovna again. The clinical aspects of this curious mesalliance 
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have been thoroughly aired in recent years. Through the publication of long- 
withheld letters, fresh light was thrown on Tschaikowsky’s temperament. It is 
obvious, and should have been obvious to all who knew Tschaikowsky well, 
that Antonina and he were mentally and physically incompatible. The gentle- 
man to the end, Tschaikowsky never made a harsh reference to his wife. And 
Antonina, for her part, graciously cleared him in her memoirs. Reviewing the 
whole episode in temperate tones, she observed, 'Teter was in no way to blame.” 

During this period, which extends from May to September, 1877, Tschai- 
kowsky worked on his Fourth Symphony. Just how much of his private woes 
was transmuted into symphonic speech cannot be determined, even from 
Tschaikowsky’s own written confidences. Possibly, the Symphony was an 
avenue of escape from his mounting anxieties. Anyway his completion of the 
sketch coincides with his engagement to Antonina in May. The orchestration 
of the first movement took up a month, from Aug. 11 to Sept. 12 — the breath- 
ing spell between his two flights from Antonina. Then followed the nerve- 
racking fortnight in Moscow. The other three movements were completed in 
the Swiss Alps, where, thanks to his brother, he regained his full sanity and 
working tempo. A passage in a letter to Mme. von Meek, during the Antonina 
regime, suggests an explanation of Tschaikowsky’s abstract talk of Fate in 
connection with his Fourth: “We cannot escape our fate, and there was some- 
thing fatalistic about my meeting with this girl.” In January, 1878, when the 
whole dismal affair was safely locked away in the past, he wrote to Mme. von 
Meek that he could only recall his marriage as a bad dream: 

Something remote, a weird nightmare in which a man bearing my name, my 
likeness, and my consciousness acted as one acts in dreams: in a meaningless, dis- 
connected, paradoxical way. That was not my sane self, in possession of logical and 
reasonable will powers. Everything I then did bore the character of an unhealthy 
conflict between will and intelligence, which is nothing less than insanity. 

Tschaikowsky wrote to the composer Tanieff that there was not a single bar 
in his Fourth Symphony which he had not truly felt and which was not an 
echo of his “most intimate self.” He frankly avowed the Symphony’s “pro- 
grammatic” character, but declared that it was “impossible to give the program 
in words.” Yet, to Mme. von Meek, who insisted on knowing the full spiritual 
and emotional content of the Symphony, he wrote out a detailed analysis which 
has long been familiar to concert audiences. In reading it the listener usually 
does one of three things: takes it literally; regards it as irrelevant to the music 
as such; relates it to Tschaikowsky’s private life. There is the fourth choice of 
combining all three. In that choice lies the synthesis of mind, emotion, and 
external stimuli which is regarded as the very essence of art. 

Our Symphony has a program. That is to say, it is possible to express its contents 
in words, and I will tell you — ^and you alone — ^the meaning of the entire work and 
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its separate movements. Naturally I can only do so as regards its general features. 

The Introduction is the kernel, the quintessence, the chief thought of the whole 
Symphony. This is Fate, the fatal power which hinders one in the pursuit of 
happiness from gaining the goal, which jealously provides that peace and comfort 
do not prevail, that the sky is not free from clouds — a might that swings, like the 
sword of Damocles, constantly over the head, that poisons continually the soul. 
This might is overpowering and invincible. There is nothing to do but to submit 
and vainly to complain. 

The second movement shows another phase of sadness. Here is that melancholy 
feeling which enwraps one when he sits at night alone in the house exhausted by 
work; the book which he had taken to read has slipped from his hand; a swarm 
of reminiscences has arisen. How sad it is that so much has already been and gone! 
And yet it is a pleasure to think of the early years. One mourns the past and has 
neither the courage nor the will to begin a new life. One is rather tired of life. 

There is no determined feeling, no exact expression in the third movement. Here 
are capricious arabesques, vague figures which slip into the imaginadon when one 
has taken wine and is slightly intoxicated. The mood is now gay, now mournful. 
One thinks about nothing; one gives the fancy loose rein, and there is pleasure in 
drawings of marvellous lines. Suddenly rush into the imagination the picture of a 
drunken peasant and a gutter song. Military music is heard passing by in the dis- 
tance. These are disconnected pictures which come and go in the brain of the sleeper. 
They have nothing to do with reality; they are unintelligible, bizarre, out at the 
elbows. 

Fourth movement. If you had no pleasure in yourself, look about you. Go to the 
people. See how they can enjoy life and give themselves up entirely to festivity. 
The picture of a folk holiday. Hardly have we had time to forget ourselves in the 
happiness of others when indefatigable Fate reminds us once more of its presence. 
The other children of men are not concerned with us. They do not spare us a glance 
nor stop to observe that we are lonely and sad. How merry and glad they all are. 
All their feelings are so inconsequent, so simple. And you will still say that all the 
world is immersed in sorrow? There still is happiness, simple, native happiness. 
Rejoice in the happiness of others— and you can still live. 


Symphony in E minor, No. 5, Op. 64 

I. Andante: Allegro con anima. II. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 
III. Valse: Allegro moderate. IV. Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro 
vivace. 

If surroundings alone determined the mood of a piece of music, Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, composed one summer in a country villa near Klin, would 
be a sunlit idyl. Of course it is nothing of the sort, for though Tschaikowsky 
responded keenly to outdoor beauty, he was a prey to gloomy thoughts and 
visions that constantly found their way into his music. His own inner world 
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crowded out the other. Frolovskoe, where he wrote his Symphony in 1888, was 
a charming spot, fringed by a forest. Between spurts of composing he took long 
walks in the woods and puttered around the villa garden. 

On his return from Italy two years later he found that the forest had been 
cut down. ‘‘All those dear shady spots that were there last year are now a bare 
wilderness,” he grieved to his brother Modeste. This is nothing to what he 
would say if he saw the vandalized Tschaikowsky museum at Klin, completely 
wrecked by Hitler’s retreating hordes and subsequently restored by the Soviet 
government. Ironically, Tschaikowsky also composed his Hamlet Overture in 
the sylvan retreat at Frolovskoe, though from his own and others’ description, 
the place was a better setting for an “As You Like It” symphonic fantasy, say. 

The first intimation that Tschaikowsky was considering a new symphony 
appears in a letter to his brother Modeste dated May 27, 1888. A dread that he 
had written himself out as composer had been steadily gaining a grip on 
Tschaikowsky ’s mind. He had complained about his imagination being “dried 
up.” He felt no urge to write. Finally he resolved to shake off the mood and 
convince the world and himself there were still a few good tunes in him. 

“I am hoping to collect, little by little, material for a symphony,” he writes 
to his brother on May 27. The following month we find him inquiring of his 
lady bountiful, Nadia von Meek, “Have I told you that I intended to write 
a symphony? The beginning has been difficult; but now inspiration seems to 
have come. However, we shall see.” In the same letter he makes no bones about 
his intention to prove that he is not “played out as a composer.” 

On Aug. 6 he reported progress on the new work. “I have orchestrated half 
the symphony,” he writes. “My age, although I am not very old, begins to tell 
on me. I become very tired, and I can no longer play the piano or read at night 
as I used to do.” Ill health troubled him during the summer months, but by 
Aug. 26 he was able to announce the completion of the Symphony. At first he 
was dissatisfied with it. Even the favorable verdict of a group of musical friends, 
among them Taneieff, did no good. 

Early performances of the Symphony only strengthened Tschaikowsky ’s 
misgivings. The work was premiered in St. Petersburg on Nov. 17, 1888, with 
Tschaikowsky conducting. A second performance followed on Nov. 24, at a 
concert of the Musical Society, with the composer again conducting. Then 
came a performance in Prague. The public was enthusiastic. The critics, on 
the other hand, almost unanimously attacked it as unworthy of Tschaikowsky ’s 
powers. In a letter to Mme. von Meek in December he expressed frank disgust 
with the Symphony: 

Having played my Symphony twice in Petersburg and once in Prague, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is a failure. There is something repellent in it, some 
over-exaggerated color, some insincerity of fabrication which the public instinctively 
recognizes. It was clear to me that the applause and ovations referred not to this but 
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to other works o* mine, and that the Symphony itself will never please the public. 

All this causes a deep dissatisfaction with myself. 

It is possible that I have, as people say, written myself out, and that nothing 
remains but for me to repeat and imitate myself. Yesterday evening I glanced over 
the Fourth Symphony, our symphony. How superior to this one, how much better ' 

it is! Yes, this is a very, very sa3 fact. 

A composer who was still to write the Hamlet overture fantasy, the Sleeping 
Beauty and Nutcracker ballets, the opera Pique Dame, and the Pathetic \ ’ 

Symphony was anything but “written out,” as Tschaikowsky feared! ^ ’ 

After the Symphony triumphed in both Moscow and Hamburg, Tschai- . ; 

kowsky speedily changed him mind and wrote to his publisher Davidoff: 

“I like it far better now, after having held a bad opinion of it for some time.” = 

He speaks of the Hamburg performance as “magnificent,” but expresses his old ^ 

complaint about the Russian press, that it “continues to ignore me,” and be- 
moans the fact that “with the exception of those nearest and dearest to me, no ; 

one will ever hear of my successes.” Modeste Tschaikowsky attributed the J 

work’s early failure in Petersburg (i.e., with the critics) to his brother’s poor V;, 

conducting. 

The assumed programmatic content of the Fifth Symphony has aroused 
much speculation. Most analysts are convinced that Tschaikowsky had a 
definite autobiographical plan in mind. Yet he left no descriptive analysis such - : 

as we have of the Fourth Symphony. There he had set out to depict the ; " 

“inexorableness of fate.” One Russian writer discerned “some dark spiritual 
experience” in the Fifth. “Only at the close,” he observed, “the clouds lift, the ri 

sky clears, and we see the blue stretching pure and clear beyond.” * ^ | 

Ernest Newman spoke of the sinister motto theme first announced in the ? i 

opening movement as “the leaden, deliberate tread of fate.” Many have agreed - i 

with Newman in classing the Fifth with the Fourth as another “fate” 1 

symphony. ; j 

“The Symphony begins with a bodeful phrase, announced by the clarinets ' > 

against chords in the strings. The phrase is reiterated in the course of the first 
three movements, now with imperious emphasis, now like a veiled but ominous i 

threat. It might be likened to the greeting of the Trappist monks: ‘Brother, , ! 

remember death!’ 

“In the Finale the motto phrase, which has appeared like a sinister intruder, 
an unwelcome guest at the musical feast, emerges as the chief thematic factor, ; 

not only of the introduction to the Finale, but of the whole movement. Here, j 

however, it is expanded in form and presented not in the minor but in the i 

major. . : 

“After the prefatory Andante (E minor, 4/4) the first movement proper 
follows (Allegro con anima, 6/8). The principal subject, given out by clarinet 
and bassoon in octaves, is said to stem from a Polish folk song. i 
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“The second movement (Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza, D major, 
12/8) is a lyrical romanza. The songlike chief subject is allotted first to a horn, 
then to a cello, and afterward to a body of strings. Twice the flow of the music 
is interrupted by the Symphony’s menacing motto. 

“Instead of a scherzo the third movement offers a graceful waltz (Allegro 
moderate, A major, 3/4). But before it has danced its course, clarinets and 
bassoons intone the theme of ‘fate’ as from a distance. 

“The Finale (Andante maestoso, E major, 4/4; Allegro vivace, E minor, 
2/2), in which the ‘fate’ theme appears in the major, is traditionally supposed 
to depict a psychological reversal — defeat turning into triumph. Yet others, less 
optimistic, whatever Tschaikowsky himself may have intended, hear the pomp 
and frenzy as of a madman who imagines himself king.” 

The Symphony is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, three kettledrums, and the strings as usual. 


Symphony in B minor, No. 6 ("Pathetic”), Op. 74 

I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. II. Allegro con grazia. III. Allegro molto 
vivace. IV, Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 

Sometime before he wrote the Pathetic, Tschaikowsky had partially composed 
a Sixth Symphony. First drafts were done on his return voyage from America 
in the spring of 1891. However, the unpredictable Tschaikowsky tore up the 
manuscript in one of his frequent moods of depression and doubt over his 
alleged inability to create. In December, 1882, he wrote to his nephew Davidow, 
“The symphony is only a work written by dint of sheer will on the part of the 
composer; it contains nothing that is interesting or sympathetic. It should be 
cast aside and forgotten. This determination on my part is admirable and 
irrevocable.” 

We first hear of the Pathetic Symphony — which, by the way, had not yet been 
given that name — in another of Tschaikowsky ’s letters, this time to his brother 
Anatol (February, 1893). He says: 

I am now wholly occupied with the new work . . . and it is hard for me to tear 
myself away from it. I believe it comes into being as the best of my works. I must 
finish it as soon as possible, for I have to wind up a lot of affairs and I must soon 
go to London, I told you that I had completed a Symphony which suddenly dis- 
pleased me, and I tore it up. Now I have composed a new symphony which I 
certainly shall not tear up. 
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He more fully explains his intentions regarding this new work in a letter to 
Davidow written the following day. He describes his joy with the projected 
Symphony; he tells of a mysterious program associated with it — ‘‘let them guess 
it who can.” He relates how speedily he composes, how novel is the form, how 
persuaded he is that “his day is not yet over,” and so on. Yet, as it turned out, 
later progress on the Symphony proved scarcely as rapid as he had envisioned, 
for in August, 1893, we find him “sitting all day over two pages.” 

The Symphony was composed in a little two-story house at Klin. He found 
contentment in the secluded surroundings, for the dwelling and its pretty 
garden were situated in a wood not far from the high road to Moscow. On 
Oct. 19, he left Klin forever (though he did not know it then). He went to 
Moscow to attend a funeral where he met his friend Kashkin. They talked of 
life and death, Tschaikowsky, oddly enough, being in particularly lively spirits. 
“I told Peter,” said Kashkin, “that he would outlive us all. He disputed the 
likelihood, yet he added that never had he felt so well and happy.” The con- 
versation took another turn when the composer asserted his strong belief in the 
first three movements of the Symphony, adding, however, that he was doubtful 
about the last. He even suggested that after the premiere he might destroy the 
Finale and write a new one. 

When he arrived in St. Petersburg he was still in excellent spirits, looking 
forward eagerly to the day of the first performance. Mercurial soul that he was, 
though, he soon became morose when it seemed that the musicians did not 
respond to the Symphony at rehearsals. Tschaikowsky had always held great 
stock in the reactions of orchestra men, conducting well when he felt they 
admired his music. We are told, “A cool facial expression, an indifferent glance, 
a yawn — these tied his hands; he lost his readiness of mind, he went over the 
work carelessly, and cut short the rehearsal, that the players might be freed 
from their boresome work.” And all the time Tschaikowsky knew that he had 
never composed and never would compose a greater symphony than this. 

The introductory performance took place, finally, on Oct. 28, Tschaikowsky 
conducting. “There was applause and the composer was recalled,” says Modeste 
Tschaikowsky, “but with more enthusiasm than on previous occasions. There 
was not the mighty, overpowering impression made by the work when it was 
conducted by Napravnik, on Nov. 18, 1893 [twelve days after Tschaikowsky ’s 
death] and later, wherever it was played.” 

After the world premiere the composer sat at a tea table in a thoughtful 
mood. He told Modeste that the Symphony was shortly to go to the publisher 
and that he regretted not having coined a title for it. “No. 6” seemed too lonely 
by itself and “Program Symphony” appealed to him not at all. He asked, 
“What does ‘Program Symphony’ mean when I will give it no program 
Modeste, in a helpful spirit, suggested the title “Tragic,” which Peter turned 
down. “I left the room before he had come to a decision,” Modeste tells us. 
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movement is intended to be predictive it is surefv experience. If the last 

atal than are contained in a mere per^nal a 1° vaster and issues more 

of a lamentation large et souffrance «ther, 

on all human hopes. Even if we eliminate th ”^ 1 * ^“^hty 

autumnal inspiration of Tschaikowskv’s ; ^ subjective interest, this 

the perished leaves of hope, still remaps ’the itroT 

e “°*t profoundly stirring of his works.” 

R. C. B. 

Qoncerto for Piano and Orchestra in B flat minor. No. 1, 

^emplict AU^gTZcTsst. 

popular work of his!"^! began SriSs^'^”'^'^^ to compose this exceedingly 
month it was finished. Eagfr and exc it 7 1874. The next 

deemed it important to get a professional fccomplishment, he yet 

patron Nicholas Rubinstein and anodier 

Nicolai Albertovich Hubert, to listen to it Conservatory, 

of approval or otherwise from Msll T ^ occasional word 

patient, he turned to Rubinstltd ° forthcoming. Im- 

tem and urged him to express his thoughts. They 
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um vehemently. Rubinstein, in a fiery tirade, piled abuse after abuse 
upon it. I le called it unpianistic, tawdry, mostly derivative, and the like. He sat 
at the piano and cavorted through a good bit of it, burlesque fashion. 

I ,scluiik<nv.sky thuK described the following scene: 

I left the rcioni without a word and went upstairs. I could not have spoken for 
anger ant! agitation. Presently Rubinstein came to me and, seeing how upset I was, 
eallrtl nie iiitt^ aimthcT rcKuu. Htere he re][>eated that my Concerto was impossible, 
pointed tint many places where it needed to be completely revised, and said that if 
I wtnild suit the C'oncerto to his requirements, he would bring it out at his concert. 
*i slial! in It alter a single note,'' I replied, shall publish the work precisely as it 
stands/* lliis intention I actually carried out. 

Ai lually 1 scliaikowsky did make alterations, a number of them proposed, 
if is ailrgcd, by Edward Daiinrcuther, who first played it in London. 

\\1iar ihr coniposcr did after that historical private session any resourceful 
man wcnih! have done. He cast about for some other pianistic luminary, some- 
emc irii|Hsrtam ruemgh to give the reciuired prestige to his work. Hans von 
Billow, who haci laboretl ituicli for the cause of Tschaikowsky in Germany, 
was *»Uitgesfrd to tiinu and he acted upon that suggestion immediately. 

Billow, in a letter of tlianks, went completely rhapsodic over the Concerto. 
He wr«ar: 

I'iir itlras air so miginal, so nohk% so powerful; the details arc so interesting, and 
tluHigli thrir are many ot them, they do not impair the clearness and the unity of 
the uiiik. Thr turiu is so mature, ripe, distinguished in style, for intention and 
lain a air r very where comealed. I should weary you if I were to enumerate all the 
vliaiarierraio o! ytmr work characteristics which compel me to congratulate equally 
the it»m|Hnrt, as well as all those who shall enjoy actively or passively (respectively) 
thr svork. 

1‘hr prndulutu had swung to the other end of its arc. Biilow played it in 
Ihiston, thr world premiere, on Oct. 25, 1875. American audiences waxed 
rnihusmsuc, and tschaikowsky was no end delighted by the reports from 
nvri seas. I Ir also liiiuul amu.scmciu in some of the reviews of the performance. 
I Ir ijuotctl, (inh.ips with cruel pleasure, some of the statements made. He said: 

Tlir Aiiirfiiaiis think th.it thr first niavcmcnt of my Concerto “.suffers in conse- 
ipiriu r iit tlir ahsrjur of a rentful itlca in the finale this reviewer has found 

"'.yiH oji.tftoii III lulls, sjia'imtidic pauses in the theme, and disturbing octave pas- 
•..ij'rs"’ 'ffimk what healthy a(i[)rtitrs these Americans mu.st have: each time Biilow 
was ofjhfsrd lo rrpat thr whole finale of my Concerto! Nothing like this happens 
in <iur cotitiiry! 

However, there wrir further victories in store for Tschaikowsky. A most 
impiesstve one w.is Hnhinsicin'.s thorough disavowal of his earlier opinions 
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and his capitulation to the Concerto’s charms. He played it in public, thereafter, 
and made a huge success with it. 

It may have been Tschaikowsky’s star to have such things happen to him, 
for we come upon almost the same circumstances with respect to a work of 
later vintage, the Violin Concerto. The composer had dedicated it to Leopold 
Auer, but the celebrated violinist did Tschaikowsky the small service of ‘pro- 
nouncing it unplayable when he first saw it. Later, though, he not only per- 
formed it many times himself — eating his own words with gusto — ^but lie 
taught it to his many pupils, showing that as a verbal trencherman he had few 
equals. 

An interesting side light on the Piano Concerto’s first performance is the 
circus-barker announcement printed in the program on that eventful occasion: 

The above grand composition of Tschaikowsky, the most eminent Russian 
maestro of the present day, completed last April [sic] and dedicated by its author to 
Hans von Billow, has never been performed, the composer himself never having 
enjoyed an audition of his masterpiece. To Boston is reserved the honor of its initial 
representation and the opportunity to impress the first verdict on a work of 
surpassing musical interest. 

Besides the Concerto, Billow played Liszt’s arrangement of the C major 
Fantasie by Schubert and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2. The other numbers 
on that program consisted of the Overture to Spohr’s Jessonda, the Beethoven 
Prometheus Overture and the Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s M/i- 
summer Nighfs Dream music. 

“The Concerto begins with a long introduction (Allegro non troppo e molto 
maestoso, D flat major, 3/4). The imposing theme of this introduction is one 
of the most deservedly renowned of all Tschaikowsky’s melodies. After a few 
prefatory measures the strings announce it. Then, somewhat altered rhyth- 
mically, the solo instrument repeats it. After a cadenza for the piano, all the 
strings, except the double basses, give It out for a third time, while the piano 
provides an obbligato of ascending chords. To the regret of most listeners, | 
Tschaikowsky never reverts to this theme. > 

“The main body of the movement (Allegro con spirito, B flat minor, 4/4) 1 

has as chief subject, introduced by the piano, a melody that is commonly | 
known as the ‘blind-beggar tune.’ It is called so because the first part of it | 
Tschaikowsky heard sung at Kamenko by a blind beggar. To Mme. von Meek • 
the composer wrote: Tt is curious that in Little Russia every blind beggar sings 
exactly the same tune with the same refrain, I have used part of this refrain in 
my pianoforte concerto.’ The second subject (Poco meno mosso, A flat major) 
is given to the horns and wood winds, the piano picking it up. 

“In the second movement (Andantino semplice, D flat major, 6/8) the flute 
litters the lyrical first theme. A second theme is given to oboe and clarinets over 
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a drone bass in the bassoons. There is a scherzolike middle section (Prestissimo, 
F major). Presently violas and cellos interject a waltz. Modeste Tschaikowsky 
is authority for this tune being the refrain of a French song that his brother 
Anatol and he had sung and whistled in their youth. 

“The Finale (Allegro con fuoco, B flat minor, 3/4) is a rondo based on three 


themes. The first, announced by the piano, has been likened to a wild Cossack 
dance. The national flavor is also pronounced in the second subject. The violins 
give out the third subject, completing the thematic material. The Cossack 


theme dominates the spirited coda.” 

^ R. c. B. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D major, Op. 3 5 

I. Allegro moderate. II. Canzonetta: Andante. III. Finale: Allegro viva- 
cissimo. 

Before occupying its permanent niche in the repertory, Tschaikowsky ’s Violin 
Concerto had to run a fierce gauntlet of fault-finding. Friend and foe alike 
took pokes at it. The wonder is that it survived at all. Even Mme. von Meek, 
Tschaikowsky ’s patroness-saint, picked serious flaws in the work, and the lady 
was known for her unwavering faith in Tschaikowsky ’s genius. 

As a matter of fact, Tschaikowsky, often an unsparing critic of his own 
music, started the trend by finding objection with the Andante and rewriting 
it whole. That was in April, 1878. He was spending the spring at Clarens, 
Switzerland. Joseph Kotek, a Russian violinist and composer, was staying 
with him. Tschaikowsky and Kotek went over the work several times, and 
evidently saw eye to eye on its merits. 

Then came the first outside rebuff. Mme. von Meek was frankly dissatisfied 
and showed why in detail. Tschaikowsky meekly -wrote back pleading guilty 
on some counts but advancing the hope that in time his Lady Bountiful might 
come to like the Concerto. He stood pat on the first movement, which Mme. 
von Meek particularly assailed. He writes: 

Your frank judgment on my Violin Concerto pleased me very much. It would 
have been very disagreeable to me if you, from any fear of wounding the petty pride 
of a composer, had kept back your opinion. However, I must defend a little the first 
movement of the Concerto. 

Of course, it houses, as does every piece that serves virtuoso purposes, much 
that appeals chiefly to the mind; nevertheless, the themes are not painfully evolved: 
the plan of this movement sprang suddenly in my head and quickly ran into its 
mold. I shall not give up the hope that in time the piece will give you greater 
pleasure. 
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Next came a more serious setback from Leopold Auer, the widely respected 
St. Petersburg virtuoso. Auer was then professor of violin at the Imperial Con- 
servatory and the Czar’s court violinist. Tschaikowsky, hoping to induce 
Auer to launch the Concerto on its career, originally dedicated the work to 
him. But Auer glanced through the score and promptly decided against it 
It was ^‘impossible to play.” 

Tschaikowsky later made a quaintly worded entry in his diary to the effect 
that Auer’s pronouncement cast “this unfortunate child of my imagination for 
many years to come into the limbo of hopelessly forgotten things.” Justly or 
unjusdy, he even suspected Auer of having prevailed on the violinist Emile 
Sauret to abstain from playing it in St. Petersburg. 

The ice finally broke when Adolf Brodsky, after two years of admitted 
laziness and indecision, took it up and succeeded in performing it with the 
Vienna Philharmonic on Dec. 4, 1881. Yet, even Brodsky, despite his whole- 
hearted espousal of the work, complained to Tschaikowsky that he had 
“crammed too many difficulties into it.” Previously, in Paris, Brodsky had 
experimented with the Concerto by playing it to Laroche, who, whether 
because of Brodsky’s rendering or the Concerto’s inherent character, con- 
fessed “he could gain no true idea of the work.” 

Even the premiere went against the new Concerto. In the first place Brodsky 
had to do some strong propagandizing to get Hans Richter to include the 
work on a Philharmonic program. Then, only one rehearsal was granted. 
The orchestral parts, according to Brodsky, “swarmed with errors.” At the 
rehearsal nobody liked the new work. Besides, Richter wanted to make cuts, 
but Brodsky promptly scotched the idea. Finally, during the performance, the 
musicians, still far from having mastered the music, accompanied everything 
pianissimo, “not to go smash.” 

Of course, Brodsky outlines the chain of contretemps in a letter to Tschai- 
kowsky, partly to assuage the composer’s pained feelings on receiving news of 
the Vienna fiasco. For the premiere ended with a broadside of hisses, completely 
obliterating the polite applause coming from some friendly quarters. As the 
coup de grace Eduard Hanslick, Europe’s uncrowned ruler of musical destinies, 
wrote a scathing notice, which has been rendered as follows: 

For a while the Concerto has proportion, is musical, and is not without genius, 
but soon savagery gains the upper hand and lords it to the end of the first movement. 
The violin is no longer played. It is yanked about. It is torn asunder. It is beaten 
black and blue. I do not know whether it is possible for any one to conquer these 
hair-raising difficulties, but I do know that Mr. Brodsky martyrized his hearers as 
well as himself. The Adagio, with its tender national melody, almost conciliates, 
almost wins us. But it breaks off abruptly to make way for a Finale that puts us in 
the midst of the brutal and wretched jollity of a Russian kermess. We see wild and 
vulgar faces, we hear curses, we smell bad brandy. Friedrich Vischer once asserted 
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n reference to lascivious paintings that there arc pictures which “stink in the eye/’ 
Fschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto brings to us for the first time the horrid idea that 
here may be music that stinks in the ear. 

The jarring echoes of the Hanslick blasts further embittered Tschaikowsky’s 
dready gloomy disposition, and it is not surprising to learn that the review 
launted him till the day he died. But Brodsky’s unflagging devotion to the 
Concerto, together with his practical missionary zeal in acquainting the Euro- 
pean public with it, finally started the Concerto on its path of glory. 

“Nor was that the end of time’s revenges,” wrote Pitts Sanborn. “Hanslick 
vas to write glowingly of the Pathetique Symphony, and in due course Leo- 
pold Auer not only played the unplayable Concerto himself, but made a 
pecialty of teaching it to his pupils, who have carried its gospel the world 
)ver: But while the belated triumphs were accruing Tschaikowsky died.” 

The dedication is to Brodsky, who certainly earned it. 

The first movement (Allegro moderato, D major, 4/4) opens with a melody 
or strings and wood winds. Then the solo violin is heard in a cadenzalike 
equence followed by the first theme (Moderato assai). A second theme, 
vlolto espressivo, is next discoursed by the violin in A major. Instead of the 
isual development there is an intricate cadenza without accompaniment. A 
ong and brilliant coda concludes the movement. 

The second movement (Canzonetta: Andante, 3/4) starts with the muted 
olo violin chanting, after a brief preface, a nostalgic theme in G minor. The 
lute and clarinet then offer the first phrase of this theme, and later the solo 
dolin unreels a Chopinesque second subject, in E flat major, con anima. The 
Jarinet is heard in an obbligato of arpeggios when the first theme returns. 
The rousing Finale in an Allegro vivacissimo in D major, 2/4. 

The rondolike last movement, typically Russian in theme and rhythm, 
levelops from two folklike melodies. Listeners will be reminded of the 
veil-known Russian dance, the Trepak, in this movement. The music builds 
ip at a brisk pace to a crashing climax. ^ ^ 


Theme and Variations from Suite No* 3, in G, Op. 5 5 

Tschaikowsky was seized with the idea of the Suite, of which this Theme 
nd Variations is the fourth and final section, on Apr. 28, 1884. As recorded 
n his diary, he spent a good part of the day in fruitless attempts to lay the 
ilan for a new symphony. From that day to shortly before the premiere of 
he work in St. Petersburg, on Jan. 24, of the following year (Hans von Billow 
vas the conductor), the diary fairly groans under the weight of the composer’s 
amentations. Inspiration lagged, he complained about the banality of his 
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ideas, about the slow progress o£ the Suite, about the precious little he had 
accomplished (he was then 44, and he had already written four symphonies, 
two piano concertos, a violin concerto, two suites for orchestra, several operas, 
several quartets, and many songs). 

Yet through all this spiritual turmoil, Tschaikowsky could find occasion 
to admire his own handiwork. On July 12, in a letter to his publisher, he 
wrote, “A work of greater genius than the new Suite never existed! My 
opinion of the new-born composition is so optimistic. God knows what I shall 
say about it next year.” (Again a complicated mind at work.) 

The Suite met with enormous success at its first hearing. It was given its 
initial New York performance at a Thomas Popular Concert on Nov. 24, 
1885. Tschaikowsky conducted it himself at the Music Festival in the then 
new Carnegie Hall on May 7, 1891. 

The “Theme and Variations” section of the Suite is in G major, 2/4. Its 
theme is a simple one, given to the first violins, accompanied by chords in 
the other choirs. 

Variation 1. The strings again take the theme here pizzicato, with the flute 
and clarinet lines running contrapuntally above them. 

Variation 2. Fleet passages of thirty-second notes by the first and second 
violins in unison, accompanied by flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, and horns, 

Variation 3. Three flutes, two clarinets, and two bassoons are concerned 
here, first the subject is announced by a single flute with the clarinet heard 
subsequently in the continuation of the theme. Polyphonic elaboration is 
assigned to the other instruments. 

Variation 4. The full orchestra launches into the chief thematic material. 
The key is B minor, pochissimo meno animato. Cellos, clarinets, and English 
horn supply a special tonal richness. 

Variation 5. Allegro vivace, G major, 3/4, for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas* 
soons, and strings. The first and second portions of the theme act as chief 
theme, in turn, for a fugato. 

Variation 6. The instruments involved in this variation are the same as in 
the preceding one with the addition of the snare drum. A sonorous tarantella 
is abruptly ended by the chorallike mood of the next variation. 

Variation 7. This is the choral mentioned above, played by the wood winds 
in 2/4 tempo. 

Variation 8. A combination of modal harmony and folkish melody, or the 
suggestion of that. The violins, divided, play a tremolo, and the English 
horn is entrusted with a melody sequence. 

Variation 9. The violins give out the melody in this variation, which is in 
A major, allegro molto vivace, 2/4. There is an insistent repetition of two 
bars of rhythmic import. The tempo speeds up, and the solo violin plays a 
cadenza which ushers in the next variation. 
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Variation 10. The solo violin once more is featured, assisted by a chord 
accompaniment. 

Variation 11. A tonic pedal is the foundation for this variation, the basses 
arriving at a low F sharp, which foreshadows the finale’s pedal point. 

Variation 12. The finale is a Polacca, moderate maestoso e brillante, 3/4. 
A festival atmosphere pervades the section. After a short introduction growing 
out of the low F sharp, there is a crescendo and the Polacca begins. It pro- 
ceeds with great ceremony and the huge flourish of drum and cymbal crashes. 
The trumpets and trombones offer fragments of the main theme, and the 
contrasting melody is supplied by the violins and the violas. A good portion 
of the introduction, as well as the dance, is repeated. The Variation concludes 
with a poco piu mosso. 

^ r* "R 


Suite No. 4, '"Mozartiana/" Op. 61 

In the temple of music Tschaikowsky worshipped one god above all others 
— Mozart. Before this god he knelt in lifelong homage. “It is thanks to Mozart 
that I have devoted my life to music,” he wrote. In later years he confessed 
to a friend: “Do you know that when I play Mozart I feel brighter and 
younger, almost a youth.” A diary entry of May 17, 1884, gives the first 
mention of what was eventually to become the Russian composer’s graceful 
little offering at the Salzburg shrine: “Played Mozart with great enjoyment. 
Idea for a suite from Mozart/' But the idea incubated slowly. For it was not 
till three years later, on Aug. 10, 1887, that Tschaikowsky applied the final 
touches to the Mozartiana Suite, at, of all places, Aachen — an odd footnote 
to the grimmer annals of that historic site. Tschaikowsky had hastened there 
to be with his friend Kondratiev, who was gravely ill. When the score was 
published in Moscow later that year, it carried some words of explanation in 
Russian, French, and German. 

“For some incomprehensible reason, several excellent compositions by 
Mozart are little known not only to the general public but to many musicians,” 
ran Tschaikowsky ’s preface, dated October 5. “The arranger of this Suite, 
which is entitled Mozartiana, hoped to give a fresh impulse to the playing 
of these little masterpieces. Though simple in form, they are full of inimitable 
beauties.” (Tschaikowsky ’s adjective is nyedosyagayeti\h, literally “beyond 
reach,” “unattainable.”) The basic scoring of the Suite is for two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, tympani, and 
strings. In the “Menuet” the horns are reduced to two and the tympani 
omitted. The “Preghiera” adds a harp. Glockenspiel and cymbals are added 
in the “Theme et Variations.” 
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I. “Gigue” (Allegro, G minor, 6/8). Tschaikowsky found this music in 
a collection of twelve piano pieces published in Leipzig by Breitkopf and 
Hartel. It is No. 11 of the set. Alfred Einstein lists it as Op. 574 in his edition 
of Kochel’s Chronological Thematic Catalogue of Mozart’s music, where it 
is called Eine hleine Gigue fur KJavier. Mozart composed it in Leipzig on 
May 16, 1789, jotting it down in an album kept by the court organist Engel 
This was evidently Mozart’s way of paying his respects to Bach, Leipzig’s 
genius loci, as Einstein points out. No effort was made to flatter Bach by a 
strict imitation of style. Divided into two sections, each of which is repeated, 
the “Gigue” at first follows the patterns of a four-voice fugue, soon loses its 
strict form and goes its blithe, unhampered way. 

II. “Menuet” (Moderate, D major). This is the twelfth in the Breitkopf and 
Hartel set of piano pieces. Einstein gives it an opus listing of 355, placing its 
composition in Vienna in 1790. Kdchel had dated the minuet ten years earlia; 
Marked evidence of Mozart’s “highest maturity” prompted the later revision, 
of date. The “Menuet” follows the same sequence as the “Gigue”: it is in: 
two parts, each being repeated. Omitting repetitions, the minuet takes upi 
only forty-four measures. The usual trio is conspicuous by its absence— an. 
omission gallantly repaired in the early nineteenth century by the Abbe Stadler.; 

III. “Preghiera” (Andante non tanto). Here Tschaikowsky reaches Mozart, 
through an intermediary — Franz Liszt, for the “Preghiera” (“Prayer”) is: 
based on Liszt’s transcription of Mozart’s motet “Ave, verum corpus (K. 618).! 
The piano version, in typically rhapsodic vein, is entitled, “A la Chapclfcj 
Sistine.” Mozart’s motet, calling for four voices, two violins, viola, bass, andj 
organ, was completed on June 18, 1791, at Baden, where he had gone to visiti 
his wife, who was to bear him his last son, Franz Xavier Wolfgang, the foli 
lowing month. Einstein’s conjecture is that the motet was written as s. 
Corpus Christi Day service for Anton Stoll, a school teacher and choirmaster* 
who had befriended Mozart in time of need and performed many of his: 
church works. The medieval Latin hymn used in the motet is given below 
with a line-for-line prose translation: 


Ave verum corpus natum 
De Maria Virgine; 

Vere passum, immolatum 
In cruce pro homine; 
Cujus latus perforatum 
Unda fluxit, sanguine, 
Esto nobis adoratum. 

In mortis exanime. 


Hail, true body born 
of the Virgin Mary; 
truly suffering One, sacrificed 
on the cross for man; 
whose pierced side 

ran with water and blood, 
be thou worshipped by us 
in dread of death. 


IV. “Theme et Variations” (Allegro giusto). In the Mozart piano original 
these are ten variations on the Kalendar Monk’s buffo aria “Unser dummer 
Pobel meint” from Gluck’s best opera comique. Die Pilger von Mecca, The 
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Dmedy was produced in Vienna in 1764 in its French version La Rencontre 
Tiprevue (The Unexpected Meeting) based on a risque comedy by Lesage 
nd D’Orneval, first staged in Paris in 1726. After a European tour, it came 
ack to Vienna in 1776 as a German Singspiel. In the French version, the 
Calendar Monk’s aria begins with the words *‘Les hommes pieusement.” 
jluck came to hear Mozart play at one of Mme. Lange’s concerts on Mar. 11, 
783. Two weeks later he also attended Mozart’s own concert. By way of 
ribute to the older man, Mozart then improvized the variations on the comic 
nonologue. Mozart’s own Singspiel, The Abduction from the Seraglio, 
iuced a year earlier, is very similar in plot to Die Pilger von Mecca, Both 
evolve around a far-fetched tale of divided and reunited lovers against a 
nock Oriental background of harem intrigue and Sultanic mercy. In Osmin, 
dozart has his own version of Gluck’s Kalendar Monk, and he was not 
hove pilfering some ideas from Rezia’s music for the first-act “aria of his hero 
Belmonte. For more reasons than one he owed the venerable Gluck the 
graceful obeisance of a set of variations on a theme from a comic opera so 
itterly overshadowed by his own. Gluck’s aria, if not the opera, lives today 
argely because Mozart let his nimble fancy and fingers wander over it in 
.783 and perhaps because Tschaikowsky, a century later, carried the process 
i step further. 


"'Overture, 1812,’^ Op. 49 

A.LTHOUGH CLEARLY a piece d' occusion prompted by the commemoration of a 
:rucial page in Russian history, the Overture, 1812 is a minor mystery in 
he Tschaikowsky catalogue. Supposedly, Nicholas Rubinstein commissioned 
Tschaikowsky in 1880 to write a festival overture for the Moscow Exhibition. 
At least the composer admits as much in letters to Nadia von Meek and 
he conductor Napravnik. 

But his friend Kashkin insisted that the piece was requested for the cere- 
monies consecrating the Moscow Cathedral of the Saviour, intended to symbo- 
lize Russia’s part in the Napoleonic struggle. The Overture, accordingly, pic- 
tured the great events beginning with the Battle of Borodino (Sept. 7, 1812) 
and ending with Napoleon’s flight from Moscow, after the city was set aflame. 
To make it more effective, the work was to be performed in the public square 
before the cathedral. An electric connection on the conductor’s desk would 
set off salvos of real artillery, and all Moscow would thrill with thoughts of 
its heroic past. In any case Tschaikowsky finished the Overture at Kamenka 
in 1880, and though the cathedral was dedicated in the summer of 1881, there 
is no record of the planned street scene having come off. 

Instead, we find Tschaikowsky offering the Overture to Eduard Napravnik, 
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then directing the Imperial Musical Society of St. Petersburg: “Last winter, 
at Nicholas Rubinstein’s request, I composed a Festival Overture for the con- 
certs of the exhibition, entitled ‘1812.’ ” Tschaikowsky then makes a statement 
that possibly suggests an earlier rebuff: “Could you possibly manage to have : 
this played? It is not of great value, and I shall not be at all surprised or ; 
hurt if you consider the style of the music unsuitable to a symphony concert” \ 
Apparently Napravnik turned down the Overture, and its premiere was post- ^ 
poned to Aug. 20, 1882, when it figured on an all-Tschaikowsky concert in ! 
the Art and Industrial Exhibition at Moscow. I 

Tschaikowsky ’s attitude to the work is further expressed in the letter to his | 
benefactress Mme. von Meek. There he speaks of the overture as “very i; 
noisy” and having “no great artistic value” because it was written “without • 
much warmth of enthusiasm.” In a diary entry of the time he refers to it 
as having “only'* local and patriotic significance.” 

The “patriotic significance,” of course, is what gives the Overture its raison 
d'etre as a motion picture of historical events. Tschaikowsky ’s brushstrokes 
are bold and obvious. The French and Russians are clearly depicted through f 
the use of the Czarist National Anthem and the “Marseillaise.” Fragments ;; 
of Cossack and Novgorod folk songs enter the scheme, and the battle and fire ' 
scenes are as plain as pictures. As the Overture develops, one envisions the : 
clash of arms at Borodino, with the Russians stiffly disputing every step and 
the “Marseillaise” finally rising dominant. The Russians are hurled back; the ^ 
French are in Moscow. Finally the city is ablaze and the dismal rout begins, . 
as cathedral bells mingle with the roll of drums and the hymn “God Preserve | 
Thy People” surges out in a paean of victory. > 

Overture Fantasy, "Romeo and Juliet” ? 

Shortly before the overture fantasy on Shakespeare’s tragedy took shape in ; 
Tschaikowsky ’s mind, he had been jilted by the French soprano Desir& ' 
Artot, then enjoying a prodigious vogue as opera singer in St. Petersburg. 5 
The twenty-eight-year-old composer and Mile. Artot had become engaged in | 
1868, but the lady promptly left him and married the Spanish baritone Padilla I 
y Ramos. The theory is that Tschaikowsky’s composition grew out of the | 
resulting emotional upset, or at least that his frame of mind conduced to I 
tragic expression on a romantic theme. I 

The Artot episode may have acted as stimulus, but the concrete suggestion 
for using Shakespeare’s tragedy in a symphonic work came from Balakireff 
during a walk with Tschaikowsky and their friend Kashkin “on a lovely * 
day in May.” Balakireff, head of the group of five young Russian composers , 
(Tschaikowsky was not one of them) bent on achieving a pure national r 
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iiom, went so far as to outline the scheme to Tschaikowsky, unfolding the ; ! 

lossibilities of dramatic and musical coordination so vividly that the young 
omposer took eagerly to the project. Balakireff even furnished the keys and / ;; 

lints for themes and development. ’ ' 

However, four months went by before Tschaikowsky plunged into the 
ctual composition of the overture fantasy. Balakireff kept in close touch with ^ 1 

lim and virtually supervised the process. His dogmatism and narrowness often J 

lored and irritated the young composer. Balakireff accepted this and rejected : : 

hat, was pitilessly graphic in his comments, and yet somehow egged on the ’ t 

lypersensitive Tschaikowsky to completion of a taxing assignment. Finally, • * 

n January of the following year, Balakireff and Rimsky-Korsakoff came to ; 

isit him and he could write: “My Overture pleased them very much and it T 

Iso pleases me.” Still, the Moscow public responded coolly, and Tschaikow- K 

ky felt obliged to revise much of the score that summer. Further rewriting 
vas done for the definitive edition brought out in 1881. - ’ 

The thematic scheme is easy to follow. Friar Laurence takes his bow in a : V 

olemn andante introduction for clarinets and bassoons in F sharp minor. : 

The feud of the Montagues and Capulets rages in a B minor allegro. Romeo 
ind Juliet enter via muted violins and Enghsh horn in a famous theme in 
D flat major suggesting Tschaikowsky ’s song, “Wer nur die Sehnsucht kennt” 

'“None But the Lonely Heart”). The strife-torn Montagues and Capulets = 

eturn for another bout. Chords of muted violins and violas hinting at mystery ' f 

ind secrecy bring back the love music. The themes of Romeo and Juliet, the : \ 

embattled families, and Friar Laurence are heard in succession, followed by , i 

i fierce orchestral crash, and the storm subsides to a roll of kettledrums. | 

L. B. I 

Francesca da Rimini, Fantasia for Orchestra (after Dante) , : | 

Op. 32 : 

Written in 1876, Tschaikowsky ’s symphonic treatment of the celebrated ^ | 

ove story of Paolo and Francesca grew out of an original project for an j ; 

)pera on the same subject. He abandoned the idea of an opera when the j 

ibretto submitted to him proved impossible. Later, Tschaikowsky again read f 

hrough the fifth canto of Dante’s Inferno, in which the tragedy is related. 

Stirred by the verses and also by Gustave Dore’s illustrations, he resolved to | 

ivrite an orchestral fantasy on the subject. I 

Prefacing the score are the following lines from Dante’s great poem: ;. | 

: I 

Dante arrives in the second circle of hell. He sees that here the incontinent are ^ * 

Dunished, and their punishment is to be continually tormented by the crudest winds . 

. ' # 
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under a dark and gloomy air. Among these tortured ones he recognizes I 
da Rimini, who tells her story. 

“There is no greater pain than to recall a happy time in wretchedness; 
thy teacher knows. But if thou hast such desire to learn the first root of c 
I will do like one who weeps and tells. 

“One day, for pastime, we read of Lancelot, how love constrained him. \ 
alone, and without all suspicion. Several times reading urged our eyes to m 
changed the color of our faces. But one moment alone it was that overc 
When we read of how the fond smile was kissed by such a lover, he, wl 
never be divided from me, kissed my mouth all trembling. The book, and 
wrote it, was a Galeotto. That day we read in it no farther."’ 

While the one spirit thus spake, the other wept so that I fainted with pit 
I had been dying; and fell, as a dead body falls. 

Tschaikowsky used to insist that the following titles be given-, 
program book at performances of his Fantasia: 

I. Introduction: The gateway to the Inferno (“Leave all hope behind, 
who enter here”). Tortures and agonies of the condemned. 

II. Francesca tells the story of her tragic love for Paolo. 

III. The turmoil of Hades. Conclusion. 

The composition starts with a descriptive setting, in which a sinister, 
some picture is painted of the second circle of Dante’s Inferno, The aw( 
scene, with its haunting, driving winds, desolate moans, and dread ten 
repeated at the end. In the middle occurs a section featuring a clarinet 
plaintive and tender melody heard against string pizzicati. This insi 
evokes the image of Francesca telling her tragic tale, which mounts in f 
and reaches its shattering crisis before the wailing winds of Dante’s n 
world close in again. 


"Marche Slave,” Op. 31 

Composed in Moscow in September, 1876, for a benefit concert, the Ma 
Slave stands foremost among Tschaikowsky ’s marches, of which he v 
a number, including several incorporated in his operas and suites. Mos 
them were composed for special purposes or occasions. There is the Ma 
solennelle, written “for the law students,” which figured on the housewarn 
program at the opening of Carnegie Hall in May, 1891, besides a Mm 
militaire, which he wrote for the band of the Czar’s 98th Infantry Regim 
In 1883, the city of Moscow requisitioned a Coronation March from t 
Earlier, Tschaikowsky had written a march in honor of the famous GeU' 
Sokobelev. But he held it in such low esteem that he allowed it to circu 
as the work of a nonexistent composer named Sinopov. 
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The Marche slave is based chiefly on folk music from the south of Russia 
and from Serbia. Its main theme, in fact, is taken almost directly from the 
Serbian folk song “Sunce varko ne fijas jednako” (“Come, my dearest, why 
so sad this morning?”) 

The work is scored for two flutes, two piccolos, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two cornets, two trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, kettledrums, bass drum, side drum, cymbals, gong, and strings. Made 
into three sections, the work incorporates in the middle portion fragments of 
the erstwhile Russian national hymn, “God Save the Emperor.” There is an 
interesting story in connection with the composition of the hymn, which was 
written by Alexis Feodorovich Lvov. He himself thus tells the tale of its birth. 

In 1833, I accompanied the Emperor Nicholas during his travels in Prussia and 
Austria. When we had returned to Russia I was informed by Count von Benkendorf 
that ‘the sovereign regretted that we Russians had no national anthem of our own, 
and that, as he was tired of the English tune which had filled the gap for many 
^ears, he wished me to see whether I could not compose a Russian hymn. 

The problem appeared to me to be an extremely difficult and serious one. When I 
recalled the imposing British national anthem “God Save the King,” the very 
Driginal French one, and the really touching Austrian hymn, I felt and appreciated 
:he necessity of writing something big, strong, and moving; something national that 
jhould resound through a church as well as through the ranks of an army; something 
:hat could be taken up by a huge multitude and be within the reach of every man, 

From the dunce to the scholar. The idea absorbed me, but I was worried by the ^ 

renditions thus imposed on the work with which I had been commissioned. I 

One evening as I was returning home very late, I thought out and wrote down in f 

1 few minutes the tune of the hymn. The next day I called on Shoukovsky to ask . | 

lim to write the words; but he was no musician and had much trouble to adapt j 

:hem to the phrases of the first section of the melody, ‘ ’ ‘ f 

At last I was able to announce the completion of the hymn to Count von Benken- ; J 

iorf. The Emperor wished to hear it, and came on Nov. 23 to the chapel of the * i 

■mperial Choir, accompanied by the Empress and the Grand Duke Michael. I had ' 

rollected the whole body of choristers and reenforced them by two orchestras. The , “ 

sovereign asked for the hymn to be repeated several times, expressed a wish to hear I < 

t sung without accompaniment, and then had it played first of all by each orchestra 
separately and then finally by all the executants together. His Majesty turned to me 
ind said in French: “Why, it’s superb!” and then and there gave orders to Count 
/on Benkendorf to inform the Minister of War that the hymn was to be adopted 
:or the army. The order to this effect was issued Dec. 4, 1833. The first public 
performance of the hymn was on Dec. 11, 1833, at the Grand Theater in Moscow. 

The Emperor seemed to want to submit my work to the judgment of the Moscow 
public. On Dec. 25 the hymn resounded through the rooms of the Winter Palace 
)n the occasion of the blessing of the colors. 

As proof of his satisfaction the Emperor graciously presented me with a gold 
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snufJ box studded with diamonds, and in addition gave orders that the words “Go 
Save the Tsar” should be placed on the armorial bearings of the Lvov family. 


R. C.B. 

"Capriccio Italien/’ Op. 45 

Described by Edwin Evans as a “bundle of Italian folk tunes,” the Capriccu 
Italien draws partly on published collections of such melodies and partly or 
popular airs heard by Tschaikowsky in 1880 while touring Italy. “I an 
working on a sketch of an Italian Fantasia’ based on folk songs,” he notifie; 
his patroness-confidante, Nadia von Meek, from Rome on Feb. 17, 1880 
“Thanks to the charming themes, some of which I have heard in the streets, 
the work will be effective.” 

Tschaikowsky ’s room at the Hotel Constanzi overlooked the barracks of 
the Royal Cuirassiers. Apparently the bugle call sounded nightly in the bar- 
rack yards contributed another theme “heard in the streets,” for it may be 
heard in the trumpet passage of the introduction. The “Italian Fantasia” was 
fully sketched out in Rome and the orchestration begun. With the tide now 
changed to Capriccio Italien, the work was completed that summer on 
Tschaikowsky ’s return to Russia. Nicolas Rubinstein directed the premiere 
at Moscow on Dec. 18, 1880. Six years later Walter Damrosch introduced it 
to America at a concert in the Metropolitan Opera House, the precise date 
being Nov. 6, 1886. 

After the introduction section, the strings chant a lyric theme of slighdy 
melancholy hue, which the orchestra then develops. Later the oboes announce, 
in thirds, a simple folk melody of less somber character. This, too, is elabo- 
rately worked out, before the tempo changes and violins and flutes bring in 
another tune. This promptly subsides as a brisk march section sets in, fol- 
lowed by a return of the opening theme. There is a transition to a lively 
tarantella, then another bright theme in triple rhythm, and finally the Presto 
section, with a second tarantella motive leading to a brilliant close. 

L. B. 


Suite from the Ballet "Le Lac des Cygnes” ("Swan Lake”) 

1. Scene. II. Waltz. III. Dance of the Swans. IV. Scene. V. Hungarian 
Dance (Czardas). 

All TOLD, Tschaikowsky wrote three ballets, plus a scattering of incidental 
dances for operas, beginning with the surviving Voy evade fragments. The 
composition of Swan La\e, first of the trio — ^the others being The Sleeping 
Beauty and The Nutcrac f(^er—ongimtcd in a twofold impulse, the need for 
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ready cash and a fondness for French ballet music, especially the works of r l-. 

Delibes and the Giselle of Adolphe Adam, which Tschaikowsky regarded as 

archetype. ; 

He evidently thought little of his initial effort, for shortly after the Moscow , ? 

production of Swan La\e he recorded in his diary: “Lately I have heard | 

Delibes’ very clever music. Swan La\e is poor stuff compared to it. Nothing ■ ; 

during the last few years has charmed me so greatly as this ballet of Delibes’ j i; 

and Carmen!' Per contra, the same entry bemoans the “deterioration” of 
German music, the immediate offender being the “cold, obscure and preten- ■ i 

tious” C minor Symphony of Brahms! h 

Tschaikowsky was probably sincere when he described his own ballet as ; [ 

“poor stuff” compared with Delibes’. That was in 1877. Performances of Swan ^ 

L.a\e at the Bolshoi Theater had been flat, shabby, and badly costumed. A ; [ 

conductor inexperienced with elaborate ballet scores had directed. Modeste 
Tschaikowsky in the biography of his brother, testifies to this. Numbers were J, 

omitted as “undanceable,” and pieces from other ballets substituted. At length ; i; 

only a third of the original remained, and not the best. The ballet dropped ’ 

out of the Moscow repertory, and it was not until 1894 that the enterprising -* 

Marius Petipa wrote to Moscow for the full score and produced Swan La\e : 

with brilliant success at the Maryinsky Theater in St. Petersburg, on Jan. 15, 

1895. It has since remained a repertory staple, both the current Ballets Russes 
and the Ballet Theater having staged it successfully. Pavlova, Karsavina, and 
Markova, among others, have interpreted the heroine Odette, and Prince 
Siegfried has been embodied by Nijinsky, Lifar, Mordkin, and Dolin. Swan 
La\e was one of the first ballets witnessed in his youth by Serge Diaghileff, 
founder of the famous Ballets Russes. 

Tschaikowsky first refers to Swan La\e in a letter to Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
dated Sept. 10, 1875: “I accepted the work partly because I need the money - j; 

and because I have long cherished a desire to try my hand at this type of ’ i 

music.” V. P. Begitchev, stage manager of the Bolshoi, offered 800 roubles 
(less than |500) and in turn granted Tschaikowsky ’s request for a story from , 

the age of chivalry, making the sketch himself. Tschaikowsky set to work in ^ 

August, 1875, and had the first two acts planned out in a fortnight, but the • !; 

score was not completed till the following March and for some reason held : ? 

up for performance until February, 1877, ' 1 

The story, possibly of Rhenish origin, tells how Prince Siegfried woos and .4' 

wins Odette, the Swan Queen. At a celebration the prince is told he must ^ | 

soon choose a bride. A flight of swans overhead distracts him and a hunt is ‘'I 

proposed. Siegfried and the hunters are at the lakeside. It is evening. Odette ' : F 

appears surrounded by a bevy of swan maidens. She begs the hunters to | 

spare the swans. They are maidens under the spell of the enchanter Rotbart. T 

Swans by day, they return briefly to human form at midnight. The prince . | 
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and Odette fall in love. Siegfried swears she will be his wife. Odette 
him about Rotbart’s evil power. Breach of promise will mean he 
Rotbart brings his own daughter to the court ball, disguised as Ode 
fried makes the false choice of bride, and the pledge is broken. Dis 
Rotbart’s ruse, he hastens to Odette, who at first rebuffs him. Siegfrie( 
Rotbart, and Odette relents. At length Rotbart whips up a storm whii 
the forest. When Siegfried vows he will die with Odette, Rotbart’s 
shattered and all ends happily. 

Tschaikowsky s close friend and collaborator Kashkin is authority 
statement that an adagio section in Swan La\e was a love duet in t! 
Undine before it found new lodgings. Conversely, a Danse Russe in tl 
of piano pieces. Op. 40, was written for Swan LaJ{e, thus balancing 
Like The Sleeping Beauty and The Nutcracker, Swan La\e is fame 
waltz. The score brims with typical Tschaikowsky an melody, and j 
for the first time in ballet music a scheme of leitmotives is used, tw 
principal subjects being the tremulous theme of the swans in flight 
haantingly wistful theme of Odette herself, assigned to the oboe aga 
strings and harp arpeggios. The music adjusts itself snugly to the te 
pure classical ballet, and solos and ensembles are contrasted adroitly. 


Suite from the Ballet '^The Nutcracker,” Op. 71 a 

(a) Miniature Overture, (b) March, (c) Dance of the Sugarplui 
(d) Russian Dance: Trepak, (e) Arabian Dance, (f) Chinese 
(g) Dance of the Mirlitons. (h) Waltz of the Flowers. 

The St. Petersburg Opera honored Tschaikowsky with two comi 
early in 1891. The first for an opera in one act, entitled lolanthe, wh 
based on King Rene's Daughter, a play by the Danish poet Hendri! 
The second was a ballet, whose subject was drawn from the E. T. I 
mann story Nuss\nac}{er und Mause\dnig (Nutcrac\er and Mouse A 
represented in Dumas’ French version, known as Histoire d'un casse- 
(History of a Nutcracker). Tschaikowsky did not respond with h; 
alacrity to the ballet subject, but, good trouper that he was, he set t 
The composer started out on a tour in March, which was event 
bring him to America. During a Parisian stopover, he conducted a < 
Concert. As he was about to sail for the United States however, he vv 
fied of his sister’s death, his beloved Alexandra Davidova. He was 
canceling the tour and heading right home for Russia, but he finally 
to go through with the original plans. On his return he wrote (Ji 
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that he had finished sketches for the proposed ballet. Nevertheless, in a 
typical fit of depression, he added that what he could have accomplished in 
five days he had scarcely been able to do in a fortnight. He says: 

No, the old man is breaking up. Not only does his hair drop out, or turn as white 
as snow; not only does he lose his teeth, which refuse their service; not only do his 
eyes weaken and tire easily; not only do his feet walk badly, or drag themselves 
along, but he loses bit by bit the capacity to do anything at all. The ballet is infinitely 
worse than The Sleeping Beauty — ^so much is certain; let’s see how the opera will 
turn out. 

Both opera and the ballet were produced at the Imperial Opera House, 
St. Petersburg, on Dec. 18, 1892. They were received apathetically by the 
audience. In the case of the ballet this was strange, on the face of it, for a 
concert version of the music, played previously in St. Petersburg, had earned 
for it unqualified praise. 

However, there was reason for its nonfurore, so to speak, chiefly owing to 
the illness of Marius Petipa, who had been entrusted with the stage production. 
A substitute, chosen by Petipa himself, proved an inferior creator. Further- 
more, the sophisticated ballet audience could see no good in having a host of 
children scurry through the first act. It was accustomed, if you please, to a 
bona fide corps de ballet. To make matters worse, the girl who danced the 
Sugarplum Fairy was a fine enough technician, but all that could not com- 
pensate for her plainness. 

Act I treats of a Christmas Tree party. Children and mechanical dolls 
people the scene. Marie, daughter of the host, is fascinated by a German nut- 
cracker, which is fashioned in the figure of an old man with massive jaws. 
The nutcracker is broken by several boys during rough play, and at night 
Marie lies sleepless in pity for the utensil. She gets out of her bed, in order 
to take another look at her broken darling. She hears strange sounds and, 
presently, the Christmas Tree grows, the toys come to Hfe, as do the cakes 
and fancy tidbits, and, of course, the nutcracker. 

The strange sounds had been caused by the rustling of mice. The mice 
now wage a war against the toys, and the nutcracker, siding with the toys, 
challenges the king of the mice in single combat. The No. 1 mouse appears 
to be having the best of it when Marie lets him have a well-aimed shoe. He 
is killed. At this point the nutcracker is transformed into a handsome young 
prince, who thanks Marie profusely for saving his life and then takes her 
with him to his enchanted kingdom. 

In the second act the scene is a jam mountain, the realm of the Sugarplum 
Fairy. Together with her court she eagerly awaits Marie and the Prince. 
There is great jubilation when the two arrive, and there follows a series of 
dances of the sweetmeats. The numbers are eight: 
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“Miniature Overture” (Allegro giusto, B flat Major, 2/4). Two contrastinj 
themes are the features of this introduction, which is scored for the high 
register instruments. 

“March” (Tempo di marcia vivo, G major, 4/4). The children enter t( 
the accompaniments of this music. The main subject is given to the clarinets 
horns, and trumpets. 

“Dance of the Sugarplum Fairy” (Andante con moto, E minor, 2/4). Th 
charming melody is assigned to the celesta, against a pizzicato string accom 
paniment. 

“Russian Dance: Trepak” (Tempo di trepak, molto vivace, G major, 2/4) 
A rhythmic figure heard in the opening measure is the basis for the whol 
movement. 

“Arabian Dance” (Allegretto, G minor, 3/8). Entrusted first to the clarinet 
an oriental-style melody, is soon transferred to the violins, while a doubl 
pedal point of G’s and D’s is carried through the entire section. This numbe 
represents Coffee. 

“Chinese Dance” (Allegretto moderato, B flat Major, 4/4). Here Tea i 
the idea. There is a persistent pizzicato figure in the bassoons and doubl 
basses, while the flute sings the theme. 

“Dance of the Mirlitons” (Moderato assai, D major, 2/4). Three flute 
give out the main subject, followed by a contrasting subject in F sharp minb 
for trumpets. The first subject returns. 

“Waltz of the Flowers” (Tempo di valse, D major, 3/4). After an intrc 
ductory passage for wood winds and horns and a cadenza for harp, the horn 
announce the principal theme, which is soon taken up by the clarinet. Othe 
tunes are given to the flute, oboe, and strings. The section ends with a bril 
liant coda. 

R. c. B. 


Suite from the Ballet "'The Sleeping Beauty,’" Op. 66 

Based on Perrault’s famous fairy tale, Tschaikowsky’s Sleeping Beauty ballc 
dates from the summer of 1889. Its music is generally regarded as superior t 
that of the Swan La\e ballet and inferior to that of the Nutcrac\er Suitt 
Few ballet scores are so suitable in mood and style for the action they accon: 
pany. The music is truly melodious in Tschaikowsky’s lighter vein. The far 
tasy is conveyed in bright, glittering colors, and, as Mrs. Newmarch pointei 
out, the music “never descends to the commonplace level of the ordinar 
ballet music.” There are thirty numbers in all, many of them, especially th 
waltz, endearing in their lilting and haunting grace. The work was firs 
produced in St. Petersburg on Jan. 2, 1890. In the early twenties, Diaghilefl 
the great ballet producer, revived the work in London and elsewhere witl 
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immense artistic eclat. Fragments o£ the ballet have been gathered in the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russes production o£ Aurora's Wedding. 

L* B« 

Polonaise from the Opera ""Eugene Onegin’^ 

The celebrated Russian poet Alexander Pushkin wrote a verse novel, bearing 
the title Eugene Onegin, which served as inspiration for the Tschaikowsky 
opera. The first cantos of the poem 'were written during Pushkin’s exile in 
the Caucasus, and he later said of the piece, “I have begun a poem in the 
style of Don Juan” Years afterward, however, he could declare, “I see nothing 
in common between Eugene Onegin and Don Juan” 

Tschaikowsky, drawn powerfully to this romantic story, chose to call his 
work “lyric scenes,” rather than an opera. One of the most forceful reasons 
for Tschiakowsky’s admiration of the Pushkin poem was its complete lack 
of pomp and spectacle. He wrote to his brother: 

How delightful to avoid the commonplace Pharaohs, Ethiopian Princesses, poi- 
soned cups and all the rest of these dolls’ tales. Eugene Onegin is full of poetry. 
I am not blind to its defects. I know well enough the work gives little scope for 
treatment and will be deficient in stage effects; but the wealth of poetry, the human 
quality and simplicity of the subject, joined to Pushkin’s inspired verses, will 
compensate for what it wants in other respects. 

The opera is in three acts. Briefly, the story goes: Eugene Onegin, a young 
sophisticate, world traveler, wise and bored, unwittingly arouses feelings of 
love for himself in Tatiana, a young country girl of gentle breeding. She, in 
her simple innocence, writes him a letter revealing her love, and the best that 
Onegin can do is tell her that he can only be a brother to her. 

In the meantime, Onegin deliberately arouses the jealousy of Lensky, his 
friend and the suitor of Tatiana’s sister Olga. There is a duel, and Lensky 
is slain. 

The victor, after a lapse of some years, meets Tatiana again. She is now 
the Princess Gremina, a glittering woman of the world in the glittering capital 
of St. Petersburg. Onegin, who could not find love in his heart for the simple 
country girl, is completely bowled over by the Princess. However, Tatiana is 
more human than he had been; she admits that she still loves him, but makes 
no bones about the fact that she will be forever true to the Prince, a luckier 
man than most. Obviously everything is finished, and on a rich note of 
disappointment. 

The Polonaise is played in scene I of Act III, showing the hall in the 
palace of the Princess Gremina. A gathering of fashionable guests dances to 
its strains. 

R. C. B. 
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Suite for Strings, “Souvenir de Florence,” Op. 7 0 

1. Allegro con spirito. II. Adagio cantabile e con moto. III. Allegrel 
moderato. IV. Allegro vivace. 

Compared with his output in other forms, Tschaikowsky’s chamber mui 
is small, consisting of an early quartet, of which only the first moveme 
survives, three complete string quartets, a trio, and the Souvenir de Floren^ 
written for violins, violas, and cellos in pairs. 

As the title implies, the work grew out of a visit to Italy early in 18! 
though as a clue to the mood and manner of the music. Souvenir de Florez 
is a better title for the first two movements than for the others. The remain! 
Allegretto moderato and Allegro vivace bear an Italian “memory” only inso: 
as much other music by Tschaikowsky and other composers may share t 
same quality. Even a marked Slavic character is evident in places, which 
only natural. As is well known, Tschaikowsky ’s Overture Fantasy Romeo a 
Juliet is often dubbed “Romeo and Juliet of the Steppes.” 

A first mention of the Souvenir occurs in a letter to Ippolitoff-IvanoS dai 
May 5, 1890, written shortly after Tschaikowsky ’s return from abroad. It 
quoted by his brother Modeste: “My visit brought forth good fruit. I compo! 
an opera. Pique Dame, which seems a success to me. . . . My plans for i 
future are to finish the orchestration of the opera, sketch out a string ses 
[the Souvenir], go to my sister at Kamenka for the end of the summer, a 
spend the whole autumn with you at Tiflis.” 

On the following June 30 he communicated news of the sextet to 
patroness-saint Mme. von Meek, hoping that she would be “pleased to he 
about it. “I know your love of chamber music,” he writes, “and I hope 
work will please you. I wrote it with the greatest enthusiasm and with' 
the least exertion.” 

In November, Tschaikowsky went to St. Petersburg for a rehearsal of Pic 
Dame, While there he arranged for a private hearing of the sextet by frier 
The performance left him cold, and he resolved to rewrite the scherzo i 
finale. By the following May the work was thoroughly remodeled. It 
not till June, 1892, while in Paris, that he actually completed the revision 
his satisfaction. 

The four movements comprise an Allegro con spirito (D minor, 4/4), 
Adagio cantabile e con moto (D major, 3/4), an Allegretto moderato 
minor, 2/4), and an Allegro vivace (D minor-D major, 2/4). The forn 
largely that of the classical string quartet, though, characteristically, bold j 
novel devices of color and structure abound. Often the strings are ingenioi 
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treated to suggest wind instruments, and one senses Tschaikowsky's frequent 
striving for orchestral effects. 

Research has failed to unearth the “opprobrious epithets” Tschaikowsky is 
alleged to have heaped upon this slight but appealing work. 


Elegy and Waltz from the '"Serenade for Strings’^ in C 
major. Op. 48 

W^RiTTEN SOMETIME in 1881, the Serenade for Strings has been called, and 
with reason, “one of the most charming works he [Tschaikowsky] has be> 
qucathed to the musical world.” The piece obtained its first performance at 
Moscow, on Jan. 16, 1882, where it made a very favorable impression. Reveal- 
ing, too, is the fact tliat the music won plaudits from laymen and professionals 
alike. It is not too difficult to understand why the latter group would find 
the work interesting, particularly since Tschaikowsky achieved some telling 
color effects without recourse to wind instruments. 

The “Elegy” is a piece of writing “that belongs to the composer’s inspired 
moments. It strikes the one note of melancholy in an otherwise cheerful and 
even joyous work, but it is subdued melancholy expressed in phrases of 
haunting beauty.” The “Waltz,” of engaging thematic material, is, as usual, 
treated with that exquisite craftsmanship practically always associated with 
Tschaikowsky’s work. 


R. C. B. 





Joaquin Turina 

born: SEVILLE, SPAIN, DEC. 9, 1 882. 

Viewed as a whole, the general character of his wor\ is subjective 
and impressionistic and has a certain flavor of romanticism , — ^Leigh 
Henry. 


“Sinfonia Sevillana” 

In A competition sponsored by the Gran Casino o£ San Sebastian, Spain 
Sinfonia Sevillana took first prize. This was in 1920. The work was not 
lished until five years later. An American audience heard the work for 
first time at a concert in the Hollywood Bowl, California, in 1928. A si 
quent performance in this country took place in Chicago, on Jan. 29, j 
The work is dedicated to Jose Mas. 

Joaquin Turina studied first with Evaristo Garcia Torres in his own m 
city of Seville. Later the youth went to Madrid where he became a p. 
pupil of Jose Trago, eminent Spanish pedagogue. The next few years 
Turina at work with Moszkowski in Paris, and later with d’Indy. In 1 
the First World War broke out and the young composer hurried bad 
Madrid, understandably. Turina’s compositions are numerous and vai 
He has written works for the stage, for orchestra, for chamber groups 
for the piano, besides several songs. 

The Sinfonia Sevillana is scored for three flutes (third interchangeable v 
piccolo), two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two basso( 
double bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, t; 
pani, bass drum, cymbals, side drum, triangle, tambourine, castanets, cele 
harp, and the usual strings. 

It is divided into three sections, first, an Andante, 3/4, which leads i 
an Allegro molto moderato, 2/4; second, an Andante, 6/8, succeeded by 
Allegretto, which is then followed by a Vivo; and third, an Allegro vi 
3/8, with a transition into an Allegretto (tempo di Garrotin lento) in 
middle of the movement and a return of the faster tempo toward the e: 

R. C.B 
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Ralph Vaughan Williams 

born: down ampney, Gloucestershire, England, oct. 12, 1872. 

He flounders about in the sea of his ideas li\e a vast and ungainly 
porpoise, with great puffing and blowing; yet in the end, after tre- 
mendous efforts cmd an almost heroic tenacity, there emerges, drip- 
ping and exhausted from the struggle, a real and lovable personality, 
unassuming, modest, and almost apologetic. His personality is wholly 
and without admixture English, and this is at once his virtue and his 
defect . — Cecil Gray. 


"A London Symphony” 

I. Lento; Allegro risoluto. IL Lento. III. Scherzo. IV. Andante; Allegro; 

Epilogue. 

The first performance of this Symphony took place at Queens Hall, London, 
on Mar. 27, 1914, under the direction of Geoffrey Toye. The British Music 
Society was responsible for a subsequent performance, allegedly the fourth, 
wherein a revised version of the work was employed. This was conducted by 
Albert Coates. The Symphony, according to some advices, had been ‘‘short- 
ened a good deal, particularly at the closes of the movements.” 

Albert Coates directed the premiere in America at a concert of the Sym- 
phony Society in New York, on Dec. 30, 1920, when the conductor also made 
his American bow. 

It is to Albert Coates that an imaginative exposition of the work’s program 
is due: 

The first movement opens at daybreak by the river. Old Father Thames flows 
calm and siient under the heavy gray dawn, deep and thoughtful, shrouded in 
mystery. London sleeps, and in the hushed stillness of early morning one hears 
Big Ben (the Westminster chimes) solemnly strike the half-hour. 

Suddenly the scene changes (Allegro). One is on the Strand in the midst of the 
bustle and turmoil of morning traffic. This is London street life of the early hours — 
a steady stream of foot passengers hurrying, newspaper boys shouting, messengers 
whistling, and that most typical sight of London streets, the costermonger (Coster 
’Arry), resplendent in pearl buttons, and shouting some coster song refrain at the 
top of a raucous voice, returning from Covent Garden Market, seated on his 
vegetable barrow drawn by the inevitable little donkey. 

Then for a few moments one turns off the Strand into one of the quiet little streets 
that lead down to the river, and suddenly the noise ceases, shut off as though by 
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magic. We are in the part of London known as the Adelphi. Formerly the hai 
fashionable bucks and dandies about town, now merely old-fashioned house 
shabby old streets, haunted principally by beggars and ragged street urchins. 

We return to the Strand and are once again caught up by the bustle and 1 
London — ^gay, careless, noisy, with every now and then a touch of something fi 
something inexorable — as though one felt for a moment the iron hand of the 
city — ^yet, nevertheless, full of that mixture of good humor, animal spirits, 
sentimentality that is so characteristic of London. 

In the second movement the composer paints us a picture of that region of Lc 
which lies between Holborn and the Euston Road, known as Bloomsbury, 
is falling. It is the damp and foggy twilight of a late November day. Those 
know their London know this region of melancholy streets over which seer 
brood an air of shabby gentility — a sad dignity of having seen better days. L 
gathering gloom there is something ghostlike. A silence hangs over the neighbor 
broken only by the policeman on his beat. 

There is tragedy, too, in Bloomsbury, for among the many streets between Ho. 
and Euston there are alleys of acute poverty and worse. 

In front of a “pub,** whose lights flare through the murky twilight, stands ai 
musician playing a fiddle. His tune is played in the orchestra by the viola. Ii 
distance the “lavender cry*’ is heard: “Sweet lavender; who’ll buy my sweet L 
der.?” Up and down the street the cry goes, now nearer, now farther away. 

The gloom deepens, and the movement ends with the old musician still pk 
his pathetic little tune. 

In this [the third] movement one must imagine one’s self sitting late < 
Saturday night on one of the benches of the Temple Embankment (that part o 
Thames Embankment lying between the Houses of Parliament and Wati 
Bridge). On our side of the river all is quiet, and in the silence one hears frc 
distance coming from the other side of the river all the noises of Saturday nigl 
the slums. (The “other” side, the south side of the River Thames, is a vast net\ 
of very poor quarters and slums.) On a Saturday night these slums resemble a 
the streets are lined with barrows, lit up by flaming torches, selling cheap f 
vegetables, produce of all kinds; the streets and alleys are crowded with people 
street corners coster girls in large feather hats dance their beloved “double-sh 
jig” to the accompaniment of a mouth organ. We seem to hear distant laughter 
every now and then, what sounds like cries of suffering. Suddenly a concei 
breaks out above the rest; then we hear a few bars on a hurdy-gurdy organ. All 
softened by distance, melted into one vast hum, floats across the river to us as 
sit meditating on the Temple Embankment. 

The music changes suddenly, and one feels the Thames flowing silent, mysteri 
with a touch of tragedy. One of London’s sudden fogs comes down, mal 
Slumland and its noises seem remote. Again, for a few bars, we feel the Tha 
flowing through the night, and the picture fades into fog and silence. 

The last movement deals almost entirely with the crueler aspects of London, 
London of the “unemployed” and unfortunate. After the opening bars we hear 
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“Hunger March” — a ghosdy march of those whom the city grinds and crushes, the 
great army of those who are cold and hungry and unable to work. 

We hear again the noise and bustle of the streets (reminiscences of the first 
movement), but these now also take on a crueler aspect. There are sharp discords 
in the music. This is London as seen by the man who is “out and under.” The man 
“out of a job” who watches the other man go whistling to his work, the man who 
is starving watching the other man eat — and the cheerful, bustling picture of gay 
street life becomes distorted, a nightmare seen by the eyes of suffering. 

The music ends abruptly, and in the short silence that follows one again hears 
Big Ben chiming from Westminster Tower. 

There follows the Epilogue, in which we seem to feel the great deep soul of 
London — ^London as a whole, vast and unfathomable — ^and the symphony ends as 
it began, with the river — Old Father Thames — ^flowing calm and silent, as he has 
flowed through the ages, the keeper of many secrets, shrouded in mystery. 

In the meantime the composer has been quoted to the following effect: 

The title might run “A Symphony by a Londoner,” that is to say, various sights 
and sounds of London may have influenced the composer, but it would not be 
helpful to describe these. The work must succeed or fail as music, and in no other 
way. Therefore, if the hearers recognize a few suggestions of such things as the 
Westminster chimes, or the lavender cry, these must be treated as accidents and not 
essentials of the music. 

The symphony is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), 
two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, double 
bassoon, four horns, two trumpets, two cornets-a-piston, three trombones, bass 
tuba, three kettledrums, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, jingles, 
tam-tam, glockenspiel, two harps and strings. 

R. C. B. 

"Pastoral” Symphony 

I. Molto moderate. II. Lento moderate. III. Moderato pesante; Presto. 

IV. Finale: Lento; Moderato maestoso; Molto largamente; Lento. 

One English critic said of this work: “There is nothing in the Pastoral 
Symphony but music.” The composer himself remarked on the absence of a 
program for the Symphony, “though some British commentators have con- 
cocted one.” It was his idea to “let the music suggest whatever images come 
to the individual mind.” 

The Symphony was given its premiere performance by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society under the direction of Adrian Boult on Jan. 26, 1922. On 
June 7 of the same year it was introduced to an American audience at the 
Festival of the Litchfield County Choral Union, Norfolk, Conn., with the 
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composer conducting. The Philharmonic Society gave its initial New 
performance on Nov. 24, 1922, under Josef Stransky. 

The Pastoral Symphony is Vaughan Williams’ third. The two prec 
ones also bear quasi-programmatic titles, the first being the Sea Symp 
for solo, chorus and orchestra (text by Walt Whitman), and the secon 
London Symphony. 

Perhaps there was some justification for the “concocted” program 0 
Symphony, whatever it may have been. After all, those “British comment; 
were not unaware of another Pastoral Symphony, whose subtitles do a 
job of telling a programmatic story which the hearer does not find too 
plicated to follow. 

On the other hand, a composer who disavows any programmatic int 
to be given consideration, too. After all — and this time, very emphatically 
all — ^he knew what ideas he was or was not writing about. In any cast 
piece is neither program nor absolutely absolute music, but it may n 
amiss, at this point, to introduce a statement by Lawrence Gilman t 
effect that “there is plenty of ‘food for the fancy and the imagination to 
upon if the sensitive hearer is content, as he should be, with a profoi 
poetic utterance, in musical terms, of the moods, the atmosphere, the 
evoked by the title of the work.” 

Vaughan Williams has devoted a good part of his life to the affecti 
study of English folk music. In this Symphony there is to be noted a m( 
and harmonic resemblance to certain modal characteristics in such mus; 

“No foreign musicians,” we have been told, “will ever understand 
Vaughan Williams moves us so, until an essay is written beginning 
‘Bushes and Briars’ and other modal folk songs, and continuing 
Vaughan Williams’ arrangements of them, down to the stuff out of v 
he made the Pastoral Symphony ^ 

In company with many others of its type, “Bushes and Briars” shov 
intervallic structure not unlike the kind found in the music of the mec 
church. The melody of “Bushes and Briars,” whose “sweet, quaint, home 
ghost . . . hovers behind the curtain of lovely sound woven by Vaughan 
liams,” was published in the Journal of the Fol\ Song Society in 1906, 
special section devoted to Songs Collected from Sussex. 

' A shepherd named Pottipher sang this tune to the composer at Ing 
near Brentwood, on Dec. 4, 1903. Asked if he knew anything of the 0 
of this or other songs in his repertoire, Pottipher replied, “If you can ge 
words, the Almighty will send you the tune.” The words he sang tc 
•tune in question went: 

Through bushes and briars of late I took my way. 

All for to hear the small birds sing and the lambs to skip and play; 
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I overheard my own true love, her voice it was so clear, 

Long time I have been waiting for the coming of my dear. 

Oddly enough, Pottipher amazed the composer by singing the same tune 
to an altogether different text, entitled '‘Willy on the Wagon Train.” Not 
unmindful of his musicological duties, Vaughan Williams noted that the 
tune is in the Aeolian mode (the ninth of the ecclesiastical modes, fifth 
Authentic) . 

The composer has referred to the musical folklore from which he drew 
his collection as 

that precious heritage of beautiful melody which is being allowed to slip through 
out hands through mere ignorance and apathy. ... I could imagine a much less 
propitious way of spending a long winter evening than in the parlor of a country inn 
taking one’s turn at the mug of “four-ale” (surely the most innocuous of all 
beverages), in the rare company of minds imbued with that fine sense which comes 
from advancing years and a life-long communion with Nature — and with the ever- 
present chance of picking up some rare old ballad or an exquisitely beautiful melody. 

In the Lento of the last movement of this Symphony the composer has 
written a vocalise for either soprano or tenor voice. It is in the nature of a 
song heard from a great distance, a melancholy song. 

R. C. 6. 


Symphony in F minor, No. 4 

1. Allegro. II. Andante moderate. III. Scherzo (allegretto molto). IV. Finale 
con epilogo fugato (allegro molto). 

First sketches for this Symphony were struck during 1931 and 1932. It was 
given its first performance in 1935, in which year it was also published. This 
Symphony by the dean of British composers carries no programmatic conno- 
tations, no title that might give rise to such ideas. As a matter of fact, neither 
the London nor the Pastoral Symphonies are to be conceived as fro gram 
works. 

Yet when Albert Coates introduced the London in New York he supplied 
an elaborate program description of it. That has had a wide circulation since 
then, and it is generally believed that it was done with at least the partial 
consent of the composer. 

The Pastoral Symphony carries no subtitles, differing radicajly from another 
Pastoral Symphony. There are no so-called bucolic episodes in it and, as an 
English critic has remarked, "there is nothing in the Pastoral Symphony 
but music,” in which, doubtless, he is seconded by the composer. 

The Fourth Symphony, it may be interesting to note, has earned this 
expression from its creator: “I don’t know whether I like it, but this is what 
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I meant.” The listener, one supposes, may be permitted to go on from 1 
We are told that this is a work of great logic and emotional power, 
subject, whatever it may be, is contained within it. Further, “it is a si 
of a logical nature.” The essence of the Symphony is a sort of “disput 
on two themes, which run right through all four movements.” One of 
themes (both appear early in the first movement) is what might be te 
“horizontal,” its melodic line possessing the merest semblance of inter 
structure. The other is, in contrast, a “vertical” theme. 

The final movement, a combination of symphonic and fugal wr 
makes important use of the themes, which, because of their contra 
natures, fit the composer’s plan admirably. 

The Symphony’s opening measures are of enormous power, and the p 
generated by full and heavy scoring, continues almost undiminished t 
end. There are few light moments in the music. The closing movem< 
reserved for the “weightiest matter.” As Frank Howes points out in his 
The Later Wor\s of R. Vaughan Williams, Brahms did likewise in thi 
his four symphonies. He shows that Mozart started the vogue in his /j 
Symphony and that Beethoven proceeded at his most significant pace i 
concluding section of the Choral Symphony, 

The Finale of the Vaughan Williams Fourth is tied to the preceding i 
ment. The linkage point is not readily evident. The fact is that the 
subject of the Finale is related to a minor one in the second movement, 
As in the London Symphony and the Piano Concerto, the compose 
written an Epilogue, which corresponds to some Beethoven super-coda, 
a summary, in other words, of the separate movements, though of 
wider scope and of a more complex form than a coda. He aims, therefc 
a conclusion which must be the logical outgrowth of the arguments pres< 
Moreover, his purpose is to achieve an “emotional peroration.” 

From Vaughan Williams’ book Music and Nationalism comes the folk 
statement: 

Every composer cannot expect to have a world-wide message, but he 
reasonably expect to have a special message for his own people, and many 
composers make the mistake of imagining they can be universal without a 
having been local. Is it not reasonable to suppose that those who share our lif 
history, our customs, our climate, even our food, should have some secret to i 
to us which the foreign composer, though he be perhaps more imaginative, 
powerful, more technically equipped, is not able to give us? This is the secret 
national composer, the secret to which he only has the key, which no foreign 
share with him, and which he alone is able to tell his fellow countrymen. Bui 
prepared with his secret? Must he not limit himself to a certain extent so as t 
his message its full force? For after all it is the millstream forcing its way tb 
narrow channels which gathers strength to turn the water wheel. As long aj 
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posers persist in serving up at second hand the externals of the music of other 
nations, they must not be surprised if audiences prefer the real Brahms, the real 
Wagner, the real Debussy, or the real Stravinsky to their pale reflections. 


R. c. B. 

Symphony in D major. No. 5 

1. Preludio. IL Scherzo. III. Romanza. IV. Passacaglia. 

Inscribed on the score of the Fifth Symphony are the words, “Dedicated 
without permission to Jean Sibelius,” whom Vaughan Williams numbers 
among the greatest geniuses of our time. The composer further notes that 
“some of the themes of this Symphony are taken from an unfinished opera 
The Pilgrim's Progress, but except in the slow movement the Symphony has 
no dramatic connection with Bunyan’s allegory.” 

The composer led the London Philharmonic in the world premiere of this 
Symphony on June 24, 1943, in Albert Hall, at a Promenade concert given 
under the auspices of the British Broadcasting Corporation (B.B.C.). Stimu- 
lated by the work of the Society for Cultural Relations with Russia in bringing 
new Soviet scores to the attention of the English public, the B.B.C. joined 
other groups in a similar hunt for novelties. 

Two and three new compositions were offered weekly in the Promenade 
series. Among the first few featured was the Vaughan Williams symphony: 
“by far the most notable of all the new music heard from orchestras and 
chamber-music players,” according to F. Bonavia, London correspondent of 
The New Yor\ Times. The rest Mr. Bonavia had found “rather bewildering.” 
To what he described as “this unsteady, restless, perplexing world of music,” 
the new symphony of Vaughan Williams had come “to restore faith and con- 
fidence.” Continuing his appraisal, Mr. Bonavia reported as follows: 

Here at least there is no faltering, no adapting of one’s thoughts to the fashion of 
the day, no experimenting with new, untried tools. Modal harmony there is but 
modal harmony is the very breath of life to Vaughan Williams and always has been. 
In others — ^including some of the pupils — ^it has become an affectation; it is perfecdy 
natural to him. 

It is significant that in this Symphony Vaughan Williams reverts to his earlier 
style, the style that gave us the Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis. And although divided 
in four movements it is all pervaded by the same spirit. The orchestra is compara- 
tively small, having but two horns in place of the usual four, and there is nowhere 
anything like a climax of great sonority; yet nowhere does one feel the slightest need 
for greater variety either in tone or texture. The reason is not far to seek. 

The motive power is given not by an academic trick but by a spiritual impulse 
which guides the hand of the artist and leads him to express himself in the simplest 
manner. What he has to say does not need the addition of questionable ornament. 
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and his thought is averse to rhetoric. The charm of the ’work is in the ideas 
sents rather than in the manner of presentation, although anyone who has cf 
in musical composition must know that it is far more difficult to present 
without than with elaborations. 

How we shall come to regard this Symphony when we know it well it 
possible to surmise at present. Its simplicity and its sincerity may well create 
fashion, based not on imitation but on those elemental principles of artistic h 
and integrity which give it its true strength and character. It may in ti| 
regarded as Vaughan Williams’ best achievement, even though during th- 
performance the first section, in which the composer lingers and plays with 1 
his favorite harmonic combinations, seemed slightly overlong. 

But it is obviously the work of a man whose faith is entire and whose c? 
rises above conventions. It needed courage of a rare kind to return to the , 
style, after the experiments of the Piano Concerto, of the Fourth Symphon 
the String Sextet. Only a profound faith could have suggested ideas so remote 
the torment and turmoil of today. 

This is the work of one who has attained what he had long labored to : 
peace and serenity of mind and soul, as well as a perfect balance between th 
and medium. 

The scoring of the D major Symphony is for two flutes, one oboe 
English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
trombones, tympani, and strings. 

The four movements are marked as follows: 1. Preludio (4/4, Mod( 
Allegro; Moderate), enclosed within statements by two horns of a t 
which strikingly sets the whole mood of the Symphony; 11. Scherzo (P 
3/4), the main motive of which is given out by the strings; III. Ron 
(Lento, 3/4), which the composer admits has “dramatic connection” 
John Bunyan’s allegorical classic, from which the score quotes these v 
“Upon that place there stood a cross, and a little below, a sepulchre, 
he said : ‘He hath given me rest by His sorrow, and life by His death’ ” 
IV. Passacaglia (3/4, Moderate), in which the cellos expound the gr 
bass, the movement ending in a coda with a return to the tempo 0 
Preludio. 

Writing for the B.B.C. publication Ihe Listener, A. E. F. Dickinson t< 
analyzed the Symphony as follows: 

In the Preludio (I) the Allegro, although covering by harmonic means a 
area in a short space, is only an interlude in a series of wayward variants o 
notes GCD/AGA, essentially a plainsong phrase. 

After this Moderate a scherzo (II) follows naturally; its refrain (muted sti 
forces the rising fourth of the “plainsong” into tu/o fourths (and back), in 's 
rhythmic detail, with a plain auxiliary theme announced by flute and bassoor. 
two episodes show more sprightly material, the second a phrase from the wo 
unison with trenchant falling thirds. 
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The slow Romanza (III) treats in characteristic rhapsodic manner two themes, 
first associated with the alto oboe and divided strings, and introductory chords prove 
useful and for one moment lively companions. 

In the final Passacaglia (IV), secure at last in D major, the introductory mood is 
maintained, but the grand ground bass (one bar under the usual eight) gathers 
increasing dignity, like Bach’s Dona nohis pacem, and although striking variations 
of meter appear in the clarinet and elsewhere, the note of quiet confidence is con- 
tinued in a second major tune. 

This acquires a rare exultation and finally, after a recollection of the preluding 
plainsong, seems to fill the whole world with its song of goodwill. In the com- 
paratively smooth melodic texture of the Symphony this simple but suggestive 
melody is able to summarize in its “objective” eight bars all that has preceded. 

Dickinson noted the curious fact that the persistent opening chord of the 
Preludio echoed the final tranquil interlude of Vaughan Williams’ previous 
symphony, in F minor, a work whose dominant mood is one of grim, jarring, 
almost Satanic force. Like Bonavia he viewed the Fifth Symphony as *‘a 
patent reaction toward tranquillity.” 

Vaughan Williams’ serene lyricism, even “sweetness” in this score contrasts 
oddly with the stark, at times brutally harsh, character of the Symphony in 
F minor, which Eric Blom described as “among the most strident things in 
modern music.” As Mr. Bonavia pointed out, in the Fifth Symphony the 
English composer returns to an earlier idiom — a style more tranquilly per- 
sonal and at the same time flavored with the folk tradition of English song 
and poetry. So sharp is the swing from preceding scores, that W. H. Haddon 
Squire, writing for The Christian Science Monitor, even predicted its sim- 
plicity, in these piping days of dissonance, would shock “young ears attuned 
to harsh discords.” 

As another possible source of shock to “young ears” Mr. Squire notes the 
“pentatonic flavor — which like the faint, indefinable odor of a room in an 
old English country house pervades the Symphony from end to end.” 

Artur Rodzifiski conducted the American premiere of the Fifth Symphony 
on an all-British program of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov, 30, 1944. 

L. B. 


Overture to the Comedy ^''The Wasps'’ of Aristophanes 

V AUGHAN Williams wrote this Overture, as well as several pieces of incidental 
music, for a performance of the Greek comedy at Cambridge in November, 
1909. Included in the set were vocal solos, choruses, and orchestral interludes. 
In 1925 the composer published a Suite drawn from the music. This contained 
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the Overture, which was first heard here at a concert in the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, New York, on July 26, 1932. Albert Coates was the conductor. 

Of the witty and sprightly overture to Aristophanes’ comedy, the critic and 
biographer, Edwin Evans, a close friend of the English composer, has written: 

Though quite unpretentious, and unaffected by Hellenistic or any other kind o£ 
learning, it is possible that this playful music really does reflect something of the 
mental attitude of an average Athenian citizen when stimulated by the witty 
irreverence of the father of comedy. 

The music has even a touch of innuendo. . . . That it is an outrageous anach- 
ronism is entirely in its favor. Imagine how dull the same subject could have been 
made by certain musicians possessing views or theories upon what is authentically 
Greek! 

Produced in 422 b.c.. The Wasps was Aristophanes’ satiric thrust at the 
Athenian passion for litigation. In an earlier comedy The Clouds, the Greek 
playwright had flouted the philosophical trend typified by the Socratic schools. 
In The Wasps he turned the whiplash of deadly parody on the law courts. 
Athenians loved to serve on juries. They idolized abstract and abstruse “jus- 
tice.” Day after day the older men flocked to the trials, neglecting their private 
affairs. Aristophanes saw defects in the whole court system of Athens. 

Besides, he hated the Assembly leader Cleon, who had prosecuted him 
earlier. So-called Greek “democracy” was anathema to him, an affluent aristo- 
crat and landowner. He traced all Greece’s woes to the “liberal” spirit. In 
short, Aristophanes belonged in the camp of “reaction.” Still, he battled 
fearlessly against incompetence and dogma. He spared no one, not even the 
gods. He caricatured Euripedes and chided the sophists. He exposed the 
meanest of human foibles and slashed at sanctimonious smugness. 

Aristophanes could stoop to the vilest buffoonery in picturing the poor 
and his language often smacks of the gutter. But at his best he combines the 
comic verve of Moliere, the flaying irony of Juvenal, the satiric sharpness oi 
Swift. In fantasy he is wilder than Lewis Carroll and Gilbert, and no less ar 
authority than Gilbert Murray credits him with writing poetry of the “mos’ 
exquisite beauty.” 

In The Wasps Aristophanes’ feud with the popular self-made statesman i 
evidenced by the names allotted to the two main characters — ^Philocleor 
(meaning “Love-Cleon”) and his son Bdelycleon (“Loathe-Cleon”) . 0: 
course “Love-Cleon” is the villain of the piece, the jury addict, and “Loathe 
Cleon” the sane and sagacious hero. 

Philocleon leaves home every day to serve as “dicast” or juryman. His sor 
implores him to mend his wasteful ways, to no avail. At length Bdelycleor 
locks him in the house. Philocleon makes futile attempts to escape. He turn: 
himself into smoke and tries to leave through the chimney. A stone is placec 
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tiver die chifimcy. I hroiigh a hole in the tile he makes his way to the roof 
and perches there as a sparrow. He is caught in a net. Finally, a group of 
frllinv lurvineit ccanc to his rescue. This is the famous “Chorus of Wasps” 
irtaii which the playls tide derives. They storm their colleague’s prison and 
put their wasp srmg to g<KHl use. But: they are hurled back. 

Bdrivilron dicn makes a concession to his father’s weakness. He will stage 
a trial a,i linmr. I he liousc clog Labes is arraigned for stealing cheese. Witnesses 
arc sumiiiotird attd examined. Philocleon indulges his judicial flair to the full, 
'llmnigh a llukc^ die dog is^ acciuitted. It is Philocleon’s first acquittal, and 
die edd Ilian nearly tlics of mortification. The mock trial resolves into a 
par<»dy of alleged Adicnian court practice, with the judge’s feelings cannily 
plavrt! iijion by die defense, llic whole machinery of trial by jury is travestied, 
and wr ,tir iiai surprised to learn that the dog Labes represents the general 
Ladies whit luul Iren comiernned by Cleon for extortion. 

In die sremul Siene of the comedy tlie jurymen come to liberate Philocleon 
ilrrssrd up grtiir\i|urly as was|is, “whose acrimonious, stinging, exasperated 
temper is iiieaiu to ^ypdv the character fostered among Athenian citizens by 
ext essivr afiiiiUion to forensic luisiness.” Apparently they wore wasplike masks, 
black .md yellow gowns, and carried weapons looking like magnified wasp 
stings. At one point thr chorus chants: 

It any of this gtwnl company should note our strange array — 

Thr wasplikr waists aiul cross barrcii suits that we have donned today — 

And if hr asks what rnruas iliis sting we brandish, as you see, 

Hun Will Wr unilrrtakc to teach, dull scholar though he be. 

Pluli»i!ron urges them to the attack: “Qime, my dear companions, wasps 
widi rrlrnflrss hearts, fly against him, animated with your fury. Sting him 
in the back, in his ryes, and on his fingers.” 

Katinr* dir great lu’cnch dramatist, famed for his tragedies, wrote a single 
comedy, wluch is largely a translation (with the locale and the 

(, haraiirrs’ names changet!) of Aristtiphanes’ comedy. In his preface the pol- 
islirtl and culuvafril iueiuhrnan confesses, apologetically, that naturally the 
trfnird atf of Menander and Icrence afipcaled to him more strongly than 
die tiluuter s|irrcli aiul iitollcries of Plautus and Aristophanes, ^ ^ 

"I-ant .isia on a 'rheme by Thomas Tallis” for Double String 
Orchestra 

Till nicr |irri’(.rma»fr nf the Fantasia took place in Gloucester Cathedral, 
<.ti Srpr. ti. l‘»l(!, on the occasinii tif the Three Choirs Festival (including the 
ih..)i<, u! (aotur'.frr, Worcester, and Hereford) of that year. It was not 
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published, however, until 192L The work was introduced to this counti 
a concert o£ the Symphony Society of New York in Carnegie Hall on Ms 
1922, Walter Damrosch conducting. 

The composer wrote the following instruction in his score: 

The second orchestra: two first-violin players, two second-violin players, two ’ 
players, two violoncello players, and one contra-bass player — these should be t 
from the third desk of each group (or in the case of the contra-bass by the 
player of the second desk) and should if possible be placed apart from the orchc 
If this is not practicable, they should play sitting in their normal places. The 
parts are to be played by the leader in each group. 

Thomas Tallis, insofar as is known, was born about 1505. Conjecture 
it that he was a chorister at either St. Paul’s Cathedral or the Chapel R< 
It has been established that he held some sort of official position at the Al 
of the Holy Cross at Waltham, in Essex, when the Abbey came to the 
of its days in 1540. It may be, also, that Henry VIII nominated him < 
before that a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, which office he held, poss 
until his death, on Nov. 23, 1585, in the reign of Elizabeth. Since the pe 
includes the reigns of Edward VI and Mary I, it is then quite plausibl 
believe that Tallis took each of the successive religious changes in stride, 
forming, as it were, readily, if not devotedly. 

Be that as it may, he was a Protestant in 1567, when he penned eight tu 
each founded on one of the eight ecclesiastical modes, for the Metrical Ps; 
of Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. Because the cantus fir 
in the original volume is in the tenor part, the following explanation appc 
“The tenor of these partes be for the people when they will sing alone, 
other partes for greater queers [choirs] or to such as will play or sing t] 
privately.” 

One of the customs of Tallis’ time was to ascribe special characteristic 
the eight ecclesiastical modes, as witness their unusually quaint descriptioj 
verse : 

The first is meeke: deuout to see. 

The second sad: in maiesty. 

The third doth rage: and roughly brayth. 

The fourth doth fawne: and flattry playth. 

The fyfth delight: and laugheth the more. 

The sixth bewaileth: it weepth full sore. 

The seuenth tredeth stoute: in fro ward race. 

The eyghth goeth mild: in modest pace. 

The tune on which the Fantasia is based is the third. It is not likely 
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it will rage or bray, as it once did, but anyway Tallis considered it excellent 
for the second Psalm: 

Why fumeth in sight: the Gentile spite 
In fury raging stout? 

Vaughan Williams, wishing to retain all the tune’s ecclesiastical character, 
has utilized its authentic harmonies. 

In passing, Thomas Tallis and William Byrd (his godson) obtained from 
Queen Elizabeth in 1575 the exclusive privilege to print music and ruled 
music paper. The little monopoly lasted for twenty-one years, Byrd taking 
over when Tallis died. Thomas Tallis was buried in the parish church at 
Greenwich. A brass plate carrying his epitaph was removed when the church 
underwent alterations early in the eighteenth century. The inscription ran: 

Enterred here doth ly a worthy Wyght 
Who for long Tyme in Musick bore the Bell: 

His Name to shew, was Thomas Tallys hyght, 

In honest vertuous Lyff he dyd excel!. 

He serv’d long Tyme in Chapell with grete prayse 
Power Sovereygnes (a thing not often seen) 

I mean Kyng Henry and Prynce Edward’s dayes, 

Quene Mary, and Elizabeth our Quene. 

He maryd was, though Children he had none, 

And lyv’d in Love full thre and thirty yeres, 

Wyth loyal Spowse, whos name yclyipt was Jone, 

Who here entomb’d him company now bears. 

As he did lyve, so also did he dy, 

In myld and quyet Sort (O happy Man) 

To God ful oft for Mercy did he cry, 

Wherefore he lyves, let Death do what he can. 


R. C. B. 





Giuseppe Verdi 

born: LE RONCOLE, near BUSSETO, duchy of PARMA, OCT, 10 , 1813. died: mil 

JAN. 27, 1901. 

His was a voice from the nether stratum, fran\, fierce, lurid, unheard 
before on the lyric stage; he brought into over-sophisticated opera the 
popular song . . . and turned its siren warblings to passionate 
utterance. . . . His volcanic heat fairly singed the boards; people 
began to wa\e up, and say: Here verily is a manl — ^William Foster 
Apthorp. 


Overture to "'Luisa Miller” 

Salvatore Cammarano sent his scenario for Luisa Miller to Verdi, who ^ 
in Paris, on May 3, 1846. Almost immediately an exchange of letters bej 
between the collaborators. Their content is interesting in many respects, 
chiefly because of the detailed instructions and suggestions on the work t 
sallied back and forth. The libretto was completed in August of that yi 
though Verdi had already started on the music in July. In the first week 
September he notified Cammarano that the music would be finished — outs 
of the orchestration — ^by early October, and that the opera could be put 
at the end of that month. (Orchestration, apparently, was the least of 
worries!) 

However, the world premiere of the opera was not to take place u 
Dec. 8, at the Teatro San Carlo, a quarantine and still other matters see 
to that. Verdi had not wanted to go to Naples at all, relenting only a; 
urgent appeals from Cammarano and the impresario Flauto. Some of 
circumstances leading to the first performance add up to a comedy of err 
as seen in the cold light of today, but they must have given all concer] 
many a pretty headache at the time. 

The impresario’s financial status was something on the order of nil. Ve 
taking a cue from Cammarano, threatened to make a sudden exit, un 
3,000 ducats were turned over in advance, as promised. A would-be troul 
maker by the name of the Duke of Ventignano, Superintendent of the Rc 
Theaters, tried to checkmate the composer, invoking a ridiculous law wh 
prohibited any artist from leaving Naples without sanction from the form 
august office. Characteristically, Verdi responded that he would board a Frej 
frigate, then in the port, and depart, bag, baggage, and opera. History tells 
that Verdi won the little joust. 
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In .ui.iition, \'rn!i-s friends went to all sorts of devices to keep one Capece- 
latr... a inuu.r composer, from seeing him. Capecelatro, the word went, was 
enrsed wall the nul oa'/iin (evil eye), and it just would not do to have him 
cast .iti awlu! optic or two on the hard-working Verdi. Had he not been 
respotisihlc tor the t.iilnre. four years before, of Verdi’s Alzira and in the 
verv satur ciiv? So the well-metming coterie kept their charge far away from 
such d.ingeis. When Litiiu Millet finally was produced the audience liked 
le.ist the last act, which is considered the best in certain informed circles. It 
h.ippens that in tlsr intcrittission [tcriod just before it Capecelatro met Verdi 
hue t.t f.uT .md. in an atlorational fervor, threw his arms around him. 

The liinrtio of Lilly, t Miller is an ada[itation of Schiller’s KabaJe und Liebe 
{It!triy>tir itnJ !,i>t‘e). .Some \'crdian students have fulminated against it, 
others have r.ilhrd tiohlv to its defense. Francis Toye, in fact, goes so far as 
to t.ill it "an rMrllrni piece of work which carries conviction even today.” 
fanunai.mo tn.idr some changes in several of the characters, eliminated two 
of them rninrlv. h'or mnsico-dramatic purpoties he removed all political and 
soii.il stgniiisance tiom the Schiller play, being content to “concentrate ex- 
cluMvelv on the individual piignancy of the situations.” 

The Ovrrture is one of the liest the comjwiser has written, offering only one 
theme, whii h is t Irveilv put through a variety of moods and paces. Toye says 
of it, "'I’he jiolv[>honic treatment is admirable, the orchestration adequate; 
its reiliscovery by some enterprising conductor seems overdue.” One may add, 
the time has come. 


R. c. B. 




Tomas Luis de Victoria 

born: AVILA, CIRCA I535>i540. died: Madrid, aug. 27, 1611. 

One seems to behold this Christian rising from prayer, his heart 
flooded with a profound joy and an infinite gratitude . — Louis Laloy. 


"Jesu, dulcis memoria,” Motet 

[Symphonic transcription by Leopold Sto\ows\i^ 

In its original form this composition is a four-voice motet on the famous hyi 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1113). Entitled merely ‘"Hymnus,” it appc 
as the second entry in Volume VIII of the monumental edition of Victor 
works edited for Breitkopf and Hartel by the distinguished Spanish musicc 
gist Philippe (or Felipe) Pedrell. This volume appeared in 1913 as a supplem 
to the previous seven. Besides many short pieces, among them the “Hymnus’ 
question, it included Victoria’s long-lost mass Missa Domenicalis, which Ped 
had recently found in the Cathedral of Tortosa. In the index the short m( 
on St. Bernard’s hymn is grouped under “Cantiones Sacrae” (“Sacred Song: 
The four-line stanza used by Victoria runs as follows: 

Jesu, dulcis memoria, 

Dans vera cordi gaudia; 

Sed super mel et omnia 
Eijus dulcis praesentia. 

Some years ago Winfred Douglas made a free rendering of the Latin wc 
for a collection of Spanish Sacred Motets which Kurt Schindler edited for 
Oliver Ditson Company of Boston. The singable adaptation was as folio 

Jesu, only to think of thee. 

Doth give heart’s dearest joy to me; 

But more than all things honey-sweet 
Would be thy very self to meet. 

Schindler’s arrangement for mixed voices was No. 8 in the collection, wl 
included a few other specimens by Victoria as well as several motets of 
composer’s great contemporaries, Francisco Guerrero and Cristobal Mor 

The motet form has a long and honorable history in the developmen 
Renaissance music. It acquired marked importance during the sixteenth cen 
as a universal form in liturgical polyphony. Strictly speaking, it was a c 
position for voices to a sacred Latin text used in Roman Catholic worship 
usually divided into two sections running continuously. 
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The motet was freer in form than the fixed parts of the Mass, and, as Tovey 
pointed out, it never formed a permanent section of the ritual. He wrote: 

The most important kind of motet is that which is written for a particular holy 
day. Such motets are sung between the Credo and the Sanctus of the Mass. They 
are often founded on the Gregorian tones of their texts, and the Mass is founded on 
the same themes, thus giving the whole service a musical unity which has never 
since been approached in any Church music even under Bach. 

The term motet has also been freely used to designate secular compositions, 
Tovey offering as an instance the dedicatory motet at the beginning of Pales- 
trina’s Fifth Book. The history of this form is closely paralleled by the growth 
of its nonliturgical counterpart — the unaccompanied madrigal, ' which also 
flourished at the height of the Renaissance and rivaled it in beauty and wealth 
of output. 

As for Victoria himself, it is assumed he was born at Avila, Spain, though 
the frequent references to him as "‘Presbyter Abulensis” would seem to point 
merely to his having been priest of that parish. Because of his name, many have 
assumed the town of Victoria was his birthplace. In 1573, Victoria was made 
Maestro di Cappella at the Collegium Germanicum of Rome, which he left in 
1589 to become vice-choirmaster of the Royal Chapel at Madrid, a post he 
retained till 1602. 

Victoria was one of the great triumvirate that ruled sixteenth-century music, 
the others being Orlando di Lasso and Palestrina. His music is marked by a 
lofty mysticism as well as an impulsive fervor of speech. Some of his vehement 
flights of imagery have prompted charges of “morbid sensualism” and “sensa- 
tional effects of ecstasy.” Of Victoria, Tovey once wrote: 

His mastery is unfailing, but his methods are those of direct emotional effect; and 
the intellectual qualities that strengthen and deepen this emotion are themselves 
innate and not sought out. The emotion is reasonable and lofty, not because he has 
trained himself to think correctly, but because he does not know that anyone can 
think otherwise. 

While the note of kinship to Palestrina and di Lasso is strong in Victoria’s 
music, one or two telltale traits of Spanish origin may be discerned, especially 
the intense mystical ardor and fierce sensuous imagery, which in Spanish 
painting find their fullest expression in the impassioned style of El Greco. 

As if to confound lexicographers and annotators, Victoria’s name is equally 
acceptable in three forms: Tommasus Ludovicus Victoria (Latin), Tomaso 
Ludovico da Vittoria (Italian), and Tomas Luis de Victoria (Spanish). 


L.B. 






Henri Vieuxtemps 

born: verviers, Belgium, feb. 20, 1820. died: mustapha-les algers, algiei 

JUNE 6, 1881. 

When we spea\ of Vieuxtemps, we are apt to thin\ of PaganinL 
— Robert Schumann. 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor. No. 
Op. 31 

I. Andante; Moderato. 11. Adagio religiose. III. Scherzo: Vivace. IV. Fin 
marziale: Andante; Allegro. 

More than one hundred years ago, the Philharmonic Society of New Yc 
extended its hospitality to Henri Vieuxtemps, a young Belgian violinist, wl 
though only twenty-four, was widely regarded in Europe as one of the reigni 
virtuosi of the day. Vieuxtemps appeared as guest at the concert of Hay 
1844, held in the Society’s first meeting place, the Apollo Rooms, located 
410 Broadway, between Walker and Lispenard Streets. For “the first time 
America” he played his own Fantasia pour le violin sur la quatrieme cor 
Op. 18. An extended tour of America followed Vieuxtemps’ New York appe 
ance, and he later revisited this country in 1857 and again in 1870, when 
toured with a company that included the singer Christine Nilsson. 

A musician of prodigious resource, Vieuxtemps brought gasps of astoni 
ment with his facile sight reading. After the death of Paganini, many of 
contemporaries ranked him first among the technicians of the magic be 
Testimo-nials of his fabulous beauty and purity of tone were left by trustwon 
witnesses like Wieniawski, and even a formidable critic like Berlioz once cal 
him “a remarkable composer, no less than an incomparable virtuoso.” In 1^ 
this great artist suffered a stroke that paralyzed his entire left side, thus end; 
one of the most brilliant concert careers in music. Making a partial recov( 
Vieuxtemps continued teaching for a time at the Brussels Conservatory. 

Of the seven concertos written by Vieuxtemps, the Fourth was evidently 
favorite. Certainly it aroused the greatest acclaim wherever he played it, besi 
which it has shown the sturdiest survival value of the group. It was Vie 
temps’ playing of this Concerto that prompted Berlioz, in his review in 
Journal des Debats of the Paris premiere of 1851, to remark, “There are so 
talents that disarm envy.” Vieuxtemps had composed the Concerto in 1849-1 
in St. Petersburg, where he served in the double capacity of professor at 
Conservatory and court violinist to the Czar. As an added imperial note 
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score carries a dedication “To His Majesty Friedrich Wilhelm IV of Prussia.” 
All of which led the late Lawrence Gilman to observe aptly that the Concerto 
“was born to the purple.” 

An unusual feature of the D minor Concerto is the presence of four move- 
ments, instead of the customary three. Included in the scheme is a Scherzo 
vivace in D minor 3/4, which is usually omitted — a practice authorized by the 
composer’s own statement on the flyleaf of the violin part, “This concerto,” 
wrote Vieuxtemps, “can be played without the Scherzo. In this case, the per- 
former will pass immediately from the Adagio to the final Allegro, omitting 
the fourteen measures of Andante which serve as Introduction to it.” 

The Concerto opens with an orchestral introduction in D minor, 4/4, after 
which the voice of the solo violin is heard in an extended recitative, broad and 
dramatic in places. There is a brief excursion into the key of F major, but soon 
the violin is back in D minor with a sustained cantabile theme, against which 
the orchestra pits a melody of its own. A cadenza of sweeping brilliance follows 
for the solo violin. Then the orchestra returns, in dramatic mood, and the music 
bridges over to the next movement. 

A few orchestral phrases promptly set the devotional mood of the Adagio 
religioso (E flat major, 12/8) through a chantlike theme. The violin is first 
heard in a series of arpeggios and then in a suavely lyric theme against a return 
of the orchestral chant. A second theme is now subjected to lengthy and varied 
treatment by the violin. In one graceful passage the violin is heard in serene 
discourse with the cellos and harp. The solo instrument then takes up the 
hymnlike motive of the orchestra, lifting it to its highest expression. The 
movement ends with a brief coda. Of this Adagio religioso Leopold Auer 
observed that it “must be interpreted in a spirit of the greatest reverence and 
with inner conviction.” 

A lively, piquant theme, richly developed by the violin, forms the center of 
the Scherzo vivace which is rarely performed. In places the movement (D 
minor, 3/4) swings along brightly with a verve and rhythm reminiscent of 
the Viennese waltz. For the solo theme of the trio (Meno mosso, D major), 
Vieuxtemps uses a kind of hunting motive, which is picked up by the orchestra 
before the main body of the Scherzo returns. 

Marked Finale marziale, the last movement starts with an orchestral prelude 
(Andante, D minor, 4/4) which reverts to the opening of the Concerto. The 
martial mood of the movement begins with the Allegro in D major (2/2) that 
follows— a mood presently imitated by the solo violin, which performs some 
acrobatics and then launches into a broad melody that becomes the most active 
theme of the movement. A third theme of warm, romantic character is later 
brought in by the violin. Orchestra and solo instrument now review the earlier 
themes, and presently, with the violin engaged in brisk passage work, the coda 
sets in, ending the freest and most impassioned of the four movements. 


L. B. 





Heitor Villa-Lobos 

born: RIO DE JANEIRO, MAR. 5 , 1 88 1. 

He is a Rabelais of the new music with a laughter that is genero\ 
rude, and gusty. And yet, beneath his colorful phrases, his lawl 
rhythms . . . there is a profound and glowing feeling . — Irvi 
SCHWERKE. 


'"Chores’’: No- 8, for Two Pianos and Orchestra; 
for Orchestra 

As USED by Villa-Lobos, the term Choros has specific reference to ; 
composition of his own invention. The word itself derives from the 
choro, a type of sentimental serenade sung by itinerant musiciar 
authorized statement, Villa-Lobos has described his Choros as “a seric 
of this sort, with all the elements of my country welded together — 
the forests, the mountains, the Indians, the cries, the people, and 
boisterous carnivals.” The preface to the composer’s Choros No. 1 
clarifies the Choros as a composition “in which are synthesized the 
modalities of Brazilian, Indian, and popular music, having for prin 
ments Rhythm and any typical melody of popular character. T 
‘serenade’ gives an approximate idea of the significance of the Choros: 

Fourteen such Choros were written by Villa-Lobos between 1920 : 
In numbering them the composer has followed a plan of progresi 
plexity, rather than chronology; i.e., if a later Choros proved of simp 
ture, he gave it an earlier, rather than a later number. No. 11, for exar 
composed in 1928, whereas No. 9 dates from 1929. How flexible a term 
is may be seen in the scoring of the successive numbers. No. 1 is for gr 
No. 2 is a duet for flute and clarinet. No. 3 is for male chorus ar 
including saxophone. No. 4 calls for three horns and a trombone. Nc 
piano. No. 6 is for clarinet, trumpet, bombardine, and guitar. No, y 
chamber orchestra. No. 8 calls for two pianos and orchestra. No. 9 is s 
large orchestra. No. 10 is for chorus and orchestra. No. 11 returns to t 
and-orchestra combination, and so does No. 13. No. 12 is for orchestr 
calls for large orchestra, military band, and mixed chorus. 

According to the composer, the series is completed by an Introa 
Choros for Orchestra, and a Choros Bis for violin and cello. The latte 
Slonimsky has described as “a tour de force of instrumental writing, 
double-stops, harmonics, and a simultaneous use of pizzicato and arcc 
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the dTcct of a complete four-part ensemble.” Mr. Slonimsky’s own contribution 
to the defimtioa ol “Ohoru.s” is that they contain the rhythms, melos, and 
rhafcsodic tervor ol Brazilian music. The composer told the present writer 

thar taic niiglu call the ^'Chorus’' a kind of “Brasilofonia.” 

Chaws Nil. 8 was composed in Rio de Janeiro in 1925 and bears a dedication 
to l‘omas 1 cran. llic work was heard here at the World s Fair on May 4 , 1939, 
when Biule Matx conductctl the Philharmonic-Symphony in a concert spon- 
soral by the Brazilian (Jovernment. Mr. Marx then wrote of the work: 

It w<nih! luit he easy to analyze this singularly original score in detail— its rhyth- 
mic aimlhnatioiis, ohcti |)rimitivc% yet highly complex; its exotic scheme and 
novelty of instrumentatioiu A long introduction propounds several short themes. 
Later on a new inoini is established hy violas and celli over an accompaniment of 
basstKHis and harp. A passage in dark and tragic vein, beginning as a heavy lament, 
inouiifs u» an (ugiaslic pitch ot excitement. A motwement de marche moderee 
tlrvrlitps rssrnti.illy as a dance movement. Toward the end, un peu moderS, rhythms 
oi l^? anti 6 Ici are uiilizeth with lurthcr audacities of instrumentation. An 
important part is playetl liy tlie two pianos, requiring virtuoso capacities. 

VilLi laibns hiinsrlf cniuluctcd the first North American performance of 
Chords' Nu. M at a New York Philliarmonic-Symphony concert on Feb. 8 , 1945. 

In a talk with tlic autltor, Mr, Vfilla-laibos, who spoke in French, singled out 
some Irattnes of liis Choros" No. 8 which he tliought worth noting. 

My main rstlirtic intention was to create an atmosphere of the primitive feeling 
of tmisu ptojntri! into mn own e|H>ch. 

'Lite tioinin.mt note I uanihl call sentiment. This may appear singular, for against 
it yon Will find the paiatlox of the highest instrumental brutality. In the introduc- 
iUm 1 eviikr a serious mood with popular and typical instruments [des instruments 
vui^aire< et ivpitfuei'. | Later annen ati agitated pa.ssage which I would call “the battle 
of the rhytfnns.‘' It was my friend Morent Schmitt who once called the march 
section, lit manite funehre des elephants. 

Von ask me alunif — I would define my method? I can only 

reply I wmshtp !il»rrty! huagine for yourself what a composer who worships liberty 
Will do with deeeiopment! 

Mr. \’illa Lohos remarked, smiling, tliat a Parisian colleague had started the 
prai tice tif teieit ing to Charos No. H as le fan huitiime— (lit mad eighth. 

In lumpaiing the two Chorus, (lie dytiamic Brazilian sptike of a “diversity of 
.sonorous mareriah" What he termed die “level of instrumental situation,” was 

the same in liotli. Hr said: 

llirte is, hiiwrvrf, no paratiox in No. 9. Instrumentation and sentiment do not 
seem to conitadtii one anodier as in the No. 8. My Chores No. 9 is perhaps closer 
to ilassniun. No. H is trrer in .structure. In No. 9 there arc no interruptions— it 
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advances direcdy. No. 8 is more like a rhapsodic suite, while No. 9 i 
suggestive of the symphony and the symphonic poem. 

On the subject of themes, Mr. .Villa-Lobos said he followed th( 
procedure in No. 8 and No. 9. He explained: 

In fact, in all my Choros I have no fixed formula for the use of 
I use them for development or atmosphere, as I feel the need. I never repeat 
purely for the pleasure of repetition or to create “cyclic” music. I bring a ther 
only as its return grows out of necessity. I do not use ready-made folk soi 
dances. My themes often suggest folk themes, that is they have the aspect 
themes. I do not believe in quoting anyone else’s music. 

In my music there are no so-called influences. It is thoroughly American- 
continent — ^belonging to no school or special trend. To follow a fashion i 
to become a prisoner of one’s models. Naturally I draw on elements of 
technic. Let me express it thus: I have made my own form on the basis of e 
of the symphony, the rhapsody, the classical suite, the symphonic poem, 
sonata. What results is mine alone. I am an American composer — ^America] 
inclusive sense — ^who has evolved a new American form. 

He was asked about his sources of inspiration. Mention of the word pr 
a warm outburst from Mr. Villa-Lobos. 

How do I know what inspired Choros No. 8 and Choros No. 9? My a; 
that I do not know what the word inspiration means. I create music out of r 
biological necessity. I write because I cannot help it. I follow no style or 
My artistic creed is la libertS absolue. When I write, it is according to the 
Villa-Lobos. 

Mr. Villa-Lobos has also written a Fantasia for Cello and Orchesti 
cated to Serge Koussevitzky; a Bachiana No. 9, dedicated to Aaron C 
and a Concerto for Harmonica and Orchestra. For a time he gather ec 
graphic material for a composite picture of the mountains of the Unitec 
From it was to grow his Symphony No. 7. An earlier symphony 
the mountains of his native Brazil into similar focus. He is a phcno 
prolific composer in all forms. 

In an interview with Olin Downes, critic of The New Yor\ Tii 
Brazilian composer declared he did not believe in music as “culture, o 
tion, or even as a device for amusement or for quieting the nerves 
something more potent, mystical, and profound in its efiect. Music 
power to communicate, to heal, and to ennoble, when it is made a part c 
life and consciousness.” 

Although he has collected several thousand Brazilian folk meloc 
thoroughly absorbed the spirit of native music, Mr. Villa-Lobos t 
Downes that he never used this material in any literal or imitative 
said: 
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I compose in the folk style. I utilize thematic idioms in my own way, and subject 
t:o my own development. An artist must do this. He must select and transmit the 
rnaterial given him by his people. ... I study the history, the country, the speech, 
the customs, the background of the people. I have always done this, and it is from 
these sources, spiritual as well as practical, that I have drawn my art. 

Choros Nos. 8 and 9 call for a huge assortment of native percussion 
instruments. Among them are the reco-reco (notched stick); the chocalho (a 
rattle made by natives either with gourd seeds inside, or with strung and netted 
gourd seeds on the outside) ; the pios (used only in No. 9), a thin wooden stick 
producing a whistling sound when rubbed with a piece of folded cloth; the 
puita (“small animal roar”), described by John N. Burk, Boston Symphony 
annotator, as “a tin cylinder about 15 inches deep and 10 inches in diameter 
Avith a drumhead on one end and a gut string rubbed with rosin which extends 
from the center of the drumhead through the cylinder” — it is played by tightly 
pulling the hand over the strings; the matraca (ratchet), the caxambu, a glass 
bottle filled with gravel; and the camisao grande and camisao pequeno (literally 
‘large shirt” and “little shirt,” terms used for boxlike drums struck with the 
band). A big snare drum may be used to replace the caxambu, as well as the 
camisao grande and camisao pequeno, which are used only in Choros No. 9. 
Three additional native drums are called for in Choros No. 9 — ^the tartaruga, 
the tambor surdo (muted drum), and the tambourine de samba. The snare 
drum may be substituted for the first two, and a tambourine without jingles 
for the third. 

Choros No. 9, composed in 1929, is dedicated to Arminda Neves d’ Almeida, 
who later became the composer’s wife. 

In music circles the name of Heitor Villa-Lobos is almost synonymous with 
Brazil. Indo-Brazilian lore and the country’s colorful history find concrete 
expression in his art through a rhythmic and melodic medium of marked 
national character. In the minds of most concertgoers he is associated with 
Brazil the way Jan Sibelius is with Finland, Carlos Chavez with Mexico, and 
Georges Enesco with Rumania — perhaps even more closely. Certainly, no other 
composer of that fascinating tropical land has so thoroughly absorbed its popu- 
lar and cultural heritage and so richly communicated it in terms of his own 
personality. 

Largely self-taught, Villa-Lobos admits that he did not find himself as 
creative artist till the day he decided to join a jungle expedition. Out of that trip 
grew extensive studies in tribal musical habits. In 1922 he went to Paris, not 
with the idea of “imitating what others had clone,” but “to show what he had 
accomplished,” as Robert Sabin wrote in Musical America. Villa-Lobos had 
been composing “revolutionary” music of his own for years before he came 
into contact with the Parisian vanguard. Some early compositions date as far 
back as 1900. Invited by the government to organize 'musical education in 
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Brazil, Villa-Lobos gave up creative work almost entirely for ten years, ( 
which he founded schools and built huge choruses that now perform 
chief cities of Brazil, especially on Sept. 7, which is the country’s Indepei 
Day. Mr. Sabin writes: 


Today music is a vital part of the training of all Brazilian school childn 
more than a million people have been trained in the system which Villa-Lol 
worked out. Music to him is a socially collective force and experience. At £ 
piano and all other instruments are forbidden. Children learn the basic elem 
music through singing, sometimes in unison and sometimes in parts. Tt 
trained to think o£ and to feel music as a part of all life. The geographical, bio 
and psychological aspects of music, and all of the other fields of human exp 
in which music exists are part of Villa-Lobos’ conception of musical educatioi 


"Descobrimento do Brasil,” Suite No. 1 

Completed in Rio de Janeiro in 1939, the Descobrimento do Brasil was a 
outgrowth of Villa-Lobos’ interest in native folklore and legend. The wo 
planned as a patriotic gesture centering in a great historical fact. The 
largely rhapsodic and typifies the composer’s remarkable grasp of exoti 
and rhythms. 

The researches leading to the composition of the Descobrimento a 
course of events descriptively surveyed are outlined in a prefatory 
Portuguese by Villa-Lobos himself, which may be translated and conde 
follows: 

The material for the symphonic series came from historical documents 
from the period of Brazil’s discovery. Almost no typical Portuguese music 
time is extant. Portugal was then dominated by the artistic and religious oui 
Spain and France. This, with popular religious singing and Moorish, Itali 
modern Greek songs, exerted a great influence on European centers. 

I tried to absorb the spirit of the letters of Pero Vaz Caminha to King D. ’ 
These letters lend themselves perfectly to a variety of artistic reconstruction 
evoked for me the moods and “states of soul” characteristic of that period. 

The work is divided into two main parts, the first describing the voyage of 
and slaves in a galleon commanded by Pedro Alvares Cabral and bound foi 
The second recounts what occurred in Brazil after their arrival. 

From the narrative left by Pedro Alvares Cabral I took material suggesting 
musical episodes. The piece called Alegria is one. It evokes the outcasts a] 
thinking back to their native celebrations. 

Villa-Lobos then describes his Canqao Moura (Moorish Song), assuir 
presence of Moors in the crew, then an Adagio sentimental, picturing 1 
ings of the nobleman aboard. Later he assigns a section to the slaves a] 
dreams of tribal feats and dancing. He continues: 
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During the uncertain crossing of the Atlantic, there arise in the musical pieces 
already cited, suggestions of doubt, revolt, hallucination, sadness, hope, false con- 
fidence; moods of pity for lost ships, of mirages of land; of prayers and counsels. 
These “states of soul” intertwine with the storm at sea and are represented by 
vividly characteristic themes. 

Then comes a section, “Flores ta Virgem,” conveying the thrill of sighting 
land, followed by a meditative passage. 

Pre-Columbian themes collected by Jean de Lary and other historians enter 
the orchestral fabric of the Second Part, besides melodic strands of Villa-Lobos’ 
own invention in the same indigenous spirit. Primitive songs and dances based 
on material gathered by himself and on available recordings are introduced 
into the scheme. 

For the transporting of the Cross used in celebrating the first Mass in Brazil, 
I composed a religious piece entitled “Procissao da Cruz,” contrasting two themes 
of different character, one authentically native, of a droning melancholy suggesting 
the vanishing trees of the forest where the sacred birds no longer sing; the other 
based on the “Creator alma siderum,” attributed to St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
author of popular Christian hymns. 

For the celebration of the Mass I wrote a great double chorus, a capella, the first 
part, for men’s voices, based on a theme from the classical Kyrie of the Gregorian 
missal, for women’s voices, being a combination of primitive themes set to a text 
in the Tupi-Guarini dialect. 

Thus I tried to bring to life the mood of this unforgettable picture which was the 
first Mass in Brazil. 

The “Symphonic Series” — thus subtitled — is divided into three suites, con- 
sisting of the Introducao (Introduction) and “Alegrias na Horta” (‘‘Gay Dances 
in the Orchard”) . The key of C minor prevails in both. 

TheTolkish character of the music is unmistakable, and dancelike episodes 
of the same flavor crop up at every turn. The opening movement starts with a 
broad Largo, followed by the first of the lively dance themes. An intriguing 
passage for flute, against an accompaniment of bassoon and solo viola, evokes 
an exotic setting. There is a slow section for saxophone solo, prompdy repeated 
by the full orchestra. 

Soon the song previously allotted to the flute is taken up by the strings, and 
after a brisk passage the English horn, a solo horn, and a solo cello discourse a 
new subject. In a short Allegro section a set of trumpet calls sound, accom- 
panied by one trombone, with the contrasting effects of nearness and distance. 
After the contra-bassoon intones a slow solo passage, the movement merges into 
the “Alegrias na Horta.” This is much simpler in structure, consisting mainly 
of a set of dances with two distinct themes, one broader and statelier, the other 
quick and sprightly. 
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The orchestration calls for two flutes, one piccolo, two oboes, English h 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, alto saxophone, two bassoons, one contra-bass® 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, celesta, xylophone, ph 
harp, and the usual percussion and strings. 

The Descobrimento was first performed in America at the Philharmoi 
Symphony concerts of Mar. 12 and 14, 1941, with John Barbirolli directing. 

L.] 


Toccata, Trenzinho do Caipira’’ (''The Little Train 
the Caipira’’), from "Bachianas Brasileiras,” No. 2 

V illa-Lobos has completed eight so-called Bachianas Brasileiras, describee 
“fusions of Bach style and folk style.” To the Brazilian composer, Bach is 
universal spirit as expressed in music — a source and end in itself. The Su 
are a form of homage to the Leipzig master, whom he speaks of as “a medi; 
among all races.” This homage Villa-Lobos has tried to express throng 
synthesis of the Bach spirit, Brazilian folklore, and his own individual st 
To Villa-Lobos what Bach represents is “deeply rooted in the folk musii 
every country in the world.” Some have suspected a slightly different mo 
in the choice of tide. “Probably a desire to tweak solemn noses,” is I 
Rosenf eld’s conjecture. 

A blithe little piece of program music — the Toccata is the last movemen 
Villa-Lobos’ Bachiana Brasileira No. 2. Its title, “O Trenzinho do Caipi 
is a reference to the bumpy little steam train used by berry pickers and f 
workers between villages in Sao Paulo province. Villa-Lobos took a trip o 
one day in 1931. As the train chugged along the composer found hirr 
weaving phrases around the theme of the rotating wheels. In an hour 
Toccata — or toccatina — ^was complete. That night Villa-Lobos and his wii 
brilliant cellist, played it in its first version for cello and piano. Later, in 1 
at the suggestion of the Brazilian conductor Burle Marx, the composer arrar 
the piece for chamber orchestra, plus a group of native percussion instrumi 
Thus, it became the final section of the Bachiana Brasileira No. 2. Cai^ 
meaning “yokel” or “rustic,” derives from curupira, a word in the languag 
the Tupi Indians, one of the two major native tribes of Brazil. 

“Marked un poco moderate, 2/4, the piece is scored for one flute, one c 
one clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, two horns, one trombone, tympani, trial 
celesta, piano, and strings. Among native percussion instruments used are 
reco-reco (a “notched stick”), the chocalho (a rattle made by natives either ^ 
gourd seeds inside, or with strung and netted gourd seeds on the outside), 
the ganza (a metal tube filled with gravel). Also included are a caixa 
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caixa surda (snare drum and muted snare drum), the matraca (ratchet), and 
bombo (large bass drum). 

This work was included on the first program of Brazilian music at the 
World’s Fair on May 4, 1939, when Burle Marx led the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. 


“Bachianas Brasileiras,” No. 5, for Eight Cellos and Soprano 

In the Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 the air is first intoned by the soprano on 
an open vowel (vocalise), then with the Portuguese text given below, and 
finally hummed. 


Tarde . . . Cor de rosa e ouro; 

O crepusculo dcsce, 

Vai tingindo a superficie do mar . . . 

Sem saber porque a gente se entristece, 

Sem querer, os olhos se poem a chorar . . . 
Sem sentir minh’alma se desvanece, 

E’a serena bora em que os jardins do ceu 
Abremse em flores de luz sobre o universo. 
Emudecem as aves, txilan tristes insetos . . . 

E’um poema do mar, cada onda e um verso. 
Vem chcgando a noite suave e lenta 
E’ saudade boa que me atormenta . . . 

Tarde cor de rosa e ouro, 

O crepusculo desce, 

Vai tingindo a superficie do mar. 


Afternoon . . . pink and gold; 

Dusk falls, 

Tingeing the surface of the sea . . . 

Without knowing why people sadden. 

Without wanting, eyes begin to weep . . . 
Unaware, my soul grows faint . . . 

It is the serene hour in which heaven’s gardens 
Open in flowers of light upon the universe. 

The birds are silent; insects are chirping 
sadly , . . 

A poem of the sea, each wave a verse . . . 
Night approaches, suave and slow . . . 

A bitter-sweet longing troubles me. 

Afternoon . . . pink and gold, 

Dusk falls, 

Tingeing the surface of the sea. 


Like the preceding work, Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 was featured on the 
first program of Brazilian music at the World’s Fair on May 4, 1939, when 
Burle Marx led the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. Bidu Sayao was the 
soprano soloist. 

Xf B* 




Giovanni Battista Viotti 

born: fontanetto, italy, may 23, 1753. died: London, mar. 3, 1824. 

He has been called '*the father of modern violin playing,” and while 
the modern violinist would rather fancy his performances a reincar- 
nation of Paganini s flaming virtuosities, he still turns first to Viotti s 
cooler and easier concertos for a substantial part of his basic training, 

— ^Abraham Veinus. 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in A minor, No. 22 

1. Moderate. II. Adago. III. Agitato assai. 

The son of a village blacksmith, Giovanni Battista Viotti learned to play oj 
small fiddle which he received as a present. He became so proficient that wb 
he was a mere eight years of age he was recommended by the Bishop 
Strambino to a patron of the arts, the Prince della Cisterna, of Turin, w 
placed the youngster in the care of Gaetano Pugnani, one of Piedmont’s fc 
most violinists. 

He was appointed to the violin section of the royal orchestra while he \ 
still a student and presently went with his master on a tour which took th 
through Germany, Poland, and Russia. He made many public appearanc 
receiving encomiums everywhere. One day in 1783, however, his pride ^ 
given a serious blow when a minor violinist of his time drew a packed hoi 
whereas he had been able to lure only a few scant listeners at one of his o 
events some days previously. He decided to give up public appearances forei 

In any case, he was later appointed accompanist to Marie Antoinette 2 
maitre de chapelle to the Princess Soubise. In the meantime, he strongly refu 
to play in public. After some experiences as a manager at the Theatre Ital 
and later the Theatre Feydeau he went to London where he finally succuml 
to pressure and took up again the career of the violin virtuoso. 

In 1793, suspected of being in league with emissaries of the French Revc 
tion, he fled to Hamburg where he remained for two years. He then returi 
to London and bought a partnership in a wine house. A short stay in Paris 
1802 brought him immense gratification, for at a recital in the Salle 
Conservatoire he astonished everyone with his extraordinary powers. 

He visited Paris in 1814. Five years later he settled there, having accepted 
directorship of the Academic de Musique. Viotti held the position until li 
when he resigned. While on a trip to London, two years later, he died. 

8o6 
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Vtcitd h rcganlcil ;i.s the ftRUider of the so-callcd modem school of violin 
playing. IIi^ i'lRuposiiions, aoKRtg which are numbered many classics for the 
viitliiu incliulc' flic [hiIiIlsIiciI twenty-nine concertos (the first in “modern 
MJii.iia louii, Mipj-Hirirtl by a broadened orchestration”). 

iiiiig tins ( Aiu'crttR Brahms once wrote to Clara Schumann, “It is my 
verv spr-ii.il c-tiiluisiasiii. It is a splendid work, of remarkable fineness of 
iiivriiiioi.1. b.vrrviiiiiig is iluiuglit out and worked out in masterly fashion and 
wiilt iiiiagitiativc jHRvrrA 


R.C. B. 




Tommaso Antonio Vitali 

born: bologna, circa 1665. died: modena(?), circa 1735. 

The ^‘Ciacona* in G minor is a forerunner of Bach's great wor\ in 
the same form for violin solo. It is a *'Ciacona" with variations, in 
which a clean-cut rhythmic theme is developed in a number of con- 
trasting variations whose ornamentation is no mere external virtuoso 
embellishment. ... A special charm of these variations is the 
change of tonality which occurs in certain ones among them — some- 
thing unusual in seventeenth-century compositions — and some de- 
cidedly inspired modulations. I \now of no other wor\ of its period 
which compares with the Vitali '"Ciacona" as regards wealth of har- 
monic development , — ^Leopold Auer. 


"Chaconne” 

[Transcribed for Strings and Organ by Alfonso Gibilaro] 

Of the many Vitali’s flourishing in the history of music, the first, Filippo, wa 
a Florentine priest, singer, and composer; the second, Giovanni Battista, j 
violinist and composer of ballet music; the third, Tommaso Antonio. Little i 
known about Tommaso. He was the son of Giovanni Battista. Probably like al 
great sons of still greater fathers, he was overshadowed by the greater Vitali 
The year of a man’s birth is often lost to history. In Tommaso’s case not evei 
the decade of his birth is known. Grove dates his birth from “about the middl 
of the seventeenth century at Bologna.” By a conjectural sequence of vita 
statistics, the Italian encyclopedists have decided on 1664 (Vitali pere havin; 
been born in 1644, for one thing) . Some of the German chroniclers, even mor 
practical minded, have added a year. 

Anyway, Giovanni and Tommaso both migrated to Modena in 1674. Ther 
Tommaso joined the court cappella and in due time became its director. Tha 
was during the reigns of the Dukes Francesco II and Rinaldi I. In the humbl 
dedicatory style of the time, Tommaso, inscribing his initial work to his dues 
superior, speaks of himself as the ''servitore attuale della medesima altezza. 

Tommaso’s association with the Accademia de’ filarmonici of Bologna date 
from 1706. Grove lists a sonata of his for two violins and bass as included in 
Bologna publication of that year. The album — ^the combined effort of a doze; 
composers — ^bore a fancy botanical title beginning with the words, ''Corona a 
dodici fiori armonici" (“A Garland of Twelve Harmonic Flowers”). Late 
Tommaso wrote several works for solo violin and string ensembles. Earlier, i: 
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1692, as an act of filial piety, he had brought out an edition of the elder Vitali’s 
violin sonatas. Supposedly, he was a brilliant virtuoso of the fiddle, and among 
his famous pupils he numbered Girolamo Nicolo Laurenti. 

Today, Tommaso Vitali is remembered almost solely as the composer of a 
sturdy violin solo, with figured bass, the Ciaconna, or Chaconne, Violinists 
regard it as a ‘‘worthy predecessor” of Bach’s more famous Chaconne in its 
inventive power and masterly sequence of variations.. The Ciaconna was first 
edited by Ferdinand David in 1867 for “Die Hohe Schule” collection of violin 
studies. Shortly thereafter, Hermann arranged it for viola and piano. Later the 
Italian Anzoletti and the Belgian Charlier made fresh versions for violin. 
Ottorino Respighi was apparently the first composer to expand the Ciaconna to 
fuller scoring, his rendering calling for string quartet and organ, besides solo 
violin. 

As in the case of the Bach Chaconne, many musicians consider the solo violin 
incapable of conveying the full breadth and cumulative massiveness of the 
original Ciaconna. Material and implications both seem to invite broader 
development. In making his transcription, Mr. Gibilaro assigned the “great 
moments” of the Vitali work to the massed strings, reserving the more delicate 
variations for the solo violin. In places the theme is used contrapuntally against 
the variations, the whole mounting to a resounding close, in which strings and 
organ combine in full force. 

Mr. Gibilaro, a pianist, composer, and opera coach, was born in Porto 
Empedocle, Sicily. In 1897, at the age of nine, he entered the Palermo Con- 
servatory, where he was later a fellow pupil of Gino Marinuzzi. He came to 
London in 1911 and has since resided there. In 1916, he married John Bar- 
birolli’s sister Rosa. Mr. Gibilaro has several published compositions to his 
credit. 

The transcription was written in London during the frightful “air blitz” 
days of 1940. To quote Mr. Gibilaro, “it helped pass the time between periods 
of fire-watching on the roof.” John Barbirolli led the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in the premiere of the arrangement on Mar. 19, 1942. 


L. B. 





Antonio Vivaldi 

born: venice(?), circa 1675. died: Vienna, July, 1741. 

The compositions chosen for the festival confronted us with a Vivaldi 
who can be compared without hesitation to J. S. Bach, Every day it is 
more evident that the influence exerted by Vivaldi on the Cantor was 
considerable and perhaps even decisive in his molding , — ^Alfredo 
Casella, writing of the Vivaldi Festival in Siena, in 1939. 


Concerto in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11 


\Transcribed for Orchestra, with Organ, by Alexander Silotil 
L Maestoso. 11. Largo. III. Allegro. 

Awaiting publication in the Biblioteca Nazionale o£ Turin is a vast store 
of musical manuscripts dating from the eighteenth century. The gift of 2 
Dr. Foa, it consists of 300 concertos and twenty-two operas. Dr. Foa inheritec 
the collection from descendants of the man who wrote them, and this mar 
was Antonio Vivaldi, in his time a composer far more celebrated than hii 
German contemporary, Johann Sebastian Bach. It would have been one mon 
ironic footnote in history if Vivaldi’s music, to which the Leipzig master owee 
so much, should have fallen prey to the roving incendiaries of Bach’s country 
And perhaps the more ironic because Vivaldi’s fame for years survivec 
largely through Bach’s admiration for his music, partly manifested in severa 
organ and harpsichord transcriptions. Yet, this humble Venetian violinist anc 
priest, director of a foundling asylum, pioneer in organizing and directing ai 
all girls’ orchestra and choir, found time between his pedagogical and priestl] 
tasks to compose 40 operas, 100 religious works, and at least 400 concertos. Tw( 
of these concertos, found in the Turin state library, were polished up for per 
formance at a Vivaldi festival held in Siena in 1939 at the Accademia MusicaL 
Chigiana, a school founded by the well-known patron of the arts. Count Guid< 
Chigi-Saracini. One of these concertos, calling for mute all through, was callec 
II riposo, the other, Alla rustica. 

Vivaldi’s biography is almost all in his music. Few other facts about him hav< 
come down. Like himself, his father was a violinist in the service of St. Mark’ 
Church. History has given the younger Vivaldi the soubriquet of “red priest' 
(// prete rosso), an allusion either to the color of his hair or to the loud semi 
clerical suit often worn by him; in any event, not a reference to politica 
radicalism, as in the case of Britain’s famous “red Dean.” Vivaldi’s rigorou 
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piety yielded only to the urge to write music. Only then would he drop 
rosary for the pen. There is a story that when an old man he was once 
moned before the Inquisition on the charge that while conducting Mass he 
suddenly stopped, rushed off to the sacristy to jot down a musical idea, 
promptly returned to his duties. The Inquisition is said to have dismissed him 
as mentally unfit for celebrating Mass. Doubtless Vivaldi, as creative artist a-n<d 
priest, would have traced his dereliction to divine fire. 

It is not surprising to find the D minor Concerto entangled in a mesh of 
mystery and confusion. Appearing as the eleventh of twelve concerti gr^osst 
published in Amsterdam circa 1714, it was transcribed for organ by Ba.ch- 
Until 1840 this transcription, together with Bach’s copy of Vivaldi’s scoro, 
gathered dust in the Berlin State Library. Then the Leipzig publishing house 
of Peters brought out the transcription. But with each fresh copy issued w^ent 
two gratuitous blunders. Vivaldi’s name was nowhere on the score, and the 
Bach whose name it carried was not Johann Sebastian but Wilhelm Friederrmrui 
Bach, his son. This was corrected some time later, and Vivaldi’s modest share 
in the work’s history was finally established in 1911. 

The scoring of the original pre-Bach and pre-Siloti Concerto is for four 
violins, two violas, cello, and organ bass. Siloti’s arrangement calls for double 
wood-wind choir (with double bassoon), string orchestra, and organ, Sam 
Franko also made a transcription of the same work. 

Covering the Siena festival in 1939, Alfredo Casella was moved to ^ 

glowing appraisal of the music of this “red priest” of Venice: 

The compositions chosen for the festival confronted us with a Vivaldi who can be 
compared without hesitation to J. S. Bach. Every day it is more evident tbat: t:bc 
influence exerted by Vivaldi on the Cantor was considerable and perhaps even 
decisive in his molding. 

The prodigious wealth of musical invention; the dramatic force, which recalls so 
imperatively the brilliance and fire of the great Venetian painters; the mastery of 
choral polyphony; the marvelous dynamism of the instrumental part, the incessant 
movement of which, independent of the voices and chorus, plainly forecasts the 
Wagnerian style and finally, the high quality of the emotion which animates bis 
works. All these put Vivaldi in a wholly new light. 
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Richard Wagner 

born: LEIPZIG, MAY 22, 1813 . DIED: VENICE, FEB. I 3 , 1883 . 

He had one mistress to whom he was faithful to the day of his death: 
Music. Not for a single moment did he ever compromise with what 
he believed y with what he dreamed. There is not a line of his music 
that could have been conceived by a little mind. Even when he is dull, 
or downright bad, he is dull in the grand manner. There is greatness 
about his worst mistakes. Listening to his music, one does not forgive 
him for what he may or may not have been. It is not a matter of 
forgiveness. It is a matter of being dumb with wonder that his poor 
brain and body didn't burst under the torment of the demon of creor 
tive energy that lived inside him, struggling, clawing, scratching to 
he released; tearing, shrieking at him to write the music that was in 
him. The miracle is that what he did in the little space of seventy years 
could have been done at all, even by a great genius. Is it any wonder 
that he had no time to he a man ? — Deems Taylor. 

Overture to the Opera ^^The Flying Dutchman’^ 

W^agner’s opera The Flying Dutchman is based on an old legend, which . 
came upon in Heine’s Memoir es of Herr Schnahelewops^i. It is the story 
the mariner, who prevented by adverse winds from “doubling the Cape,” vo^ 
to do so, should Hell itself say no. Hell, as it happens, does; whereupon t 
mariner, for his audacity, is sentenced to a life of aimless and stormy wanderin 
over the oceans of the world, until he “finds a woman who will be faithful 
him unto death.” Senta is that woman, and so strong is her devotion that s 
flings herself into the sea to prove it. With that comes release for Erik, t 
mariner, and an ecstatic reunion with his beloved in the empyrean. 

In the construction of his Overture, Wagner utilizes several of the moti\ 
heard later in the opera, although, as John F. Runciman remarks, “It is t 
atmosphere of the sea that counts.” He continues, “The sea, indeed, is t 
background, the foreground, the whole environment of the drama. . . . T 
smell and atmosphere of the sea maintained with extraordinary vividness 
the last bar.” In any case, the Overture presents the theme of the Dutchms 
which appears in the opening measures by way of horns and bassoons; t 
up-and-down motive of Senta (the Angel of Mercy) is given to the Engli 
horn, horns, and bassoons. 

The instruments called for are piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, English hoi 
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two clarinets, four horns, two bassoons, two trumpets, three trombones, bass 
tuba, kettledrums, harp, and strings. 

Richard Wagner himself conducted the world premiere, which took place 
at the Dresden Court Opera, Jan. 2, 1843. Beside the obvious problems posed 
by the staging of the work — ^how to navigate two ships on one stage — there was 
the usual business of finding the right singers for the parts. The composer was 
fortunate in obtaining for Senta the services of Wilhemine Schroder-Devrient, 
an artist, it is said, of considerable equipment, vocal and mental. But to cast the 
role of the Dutchman was something else again. Wagner had, among the 
elements of the company then functioning, a baritone, one Wachter, who “had 
the requisite, a voice, described as sonorous, with a metallic ring, and of such 
compass that both bass and baritone parts lay within his range.” 

This Wachter, though, was a fat fellow, and a very poor actor. About him 
Sincerus, writing of the Dresden Theater, some years later, declared that he 
had “outlived himself.” So it fell to Schroder-Devrient to carry the main load, 
which she did quite handsomely, not having avoided, however, a few upsetting 
experiences during rehearsals. One of these came at the point where Senta 
implores heaven that she might be Erik’s redeemer. She stopped her plea 
suddenly to whisper in despair to the composer, “How can I say it when I look 
into those beady eyes? Good God, Wagner what a mess you have made!” 

C. B. 


Preludes to Act I and Act III of ^Tohengrin^’ 

In the summer of 1845, while Wagner was at Marienbad, he worked out the 
plan for Lohengrin. The libretto he wrote during the following winter. Then 
came a topsy-turvy scheme of creation. In composing the music he began with 
the hero’s Narrative in the last act, “because the monologue contained the most 
significant musical germs in the whole score.” He finished the third act on 
Mar. 25, 1847; the first act on June 8 , of that year; the second act on Aug. 2; 
and the Prelude on Aug. 28. The orchestration was done during the following 
winter and spring. Franz Liszt conducted the premiere of the opera at Weimar, 
on Aug. 28, 1850. 

In discussing his libretto for Lohengrin Wagner explained that the hero, 
Lohengrin, awaited the woman who believed in him, 

who should ask not who he was, nor whence he came, but should love him for what 
he was and because of what he was. He sought not admiration or adoration, but 
the one and only thing that could deliver him from his loneliness and appease his 
longing, and that was love — ^to be loved, to be encompassed by love. With every fiber 
of his being he yearned to become fully and completely a man, giving and receiving 
impressions and sensations with equal ardor, but a man above all, that is to say, a 
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perfect artist, yet not a god. And so he yearned for woman; and so he came dowc 
from the solitary, sun-smitten heights, when there fell upon his ear, from th( 
crowded haunts of humanity, the cry of that tortured heart. 

Yet “that tortured heart” (Elsa) was regarded by Wagner as the very antithe 
sis of Lohengrin, the other half of his nature in whom the hero seeks release 
She is all woman “and so rooted in her jealousy that she rushes freely to he 
death,” thus exposing a major motivation of most of Wagner’s librettos— th 
renunciation of love. He once said: 

It was written that I should slay her, in order to follow the traces of the tru 
feminine which shall bring salvation to the world and to me, by annihilating tb 
egoism of man, how pure soever it may be. Elsa, woman, the ultimate expressio 
of fatality, has made me a whole-hearted revolutionary. She was the spirit of tb 
masses from whom, as an artist, I looked for my redemption. 

The Prelude to Act I, is, according to William Apthorp: 

Like the hero’s career in the opera. It begins, as it were, in the clouds, the 
gradually descends farther and farther until it embraces all the lower tones of tl 
orchestra, and then returns to the clouds again. Its single theme is developed in fn 
polyphony by various successive groups of instruments, each of which groups pr 
ceeds with free counterthematic work as the next group enters with the them 
First we have the violins piano in the higher registers; then come the flutes, oboe 
and clarinets; then the violas, cellos, horns, bassoons, and double basses; lastly tl 
trumpets, trombones, and tuba fortissimo; then comes the decrescendo, endir 
pianissimo in the high violins and flutes. 

The Prelude to Act III is a very animated and, at the same time, rathi 
pompous Allegro in 4/4 time. It has a middle section which is related to tl 
music sung by Elsa in her dramatic scene with Ortrud in Act 11. 

K. C. B. 


Overture to the Opera '"Tannhauser” 

Following a tradition established by Weber, the Overture to Tannhdusi 
through its unreeling of themes that appear in the opera, represents a sort 
condensed account of the whole work. It begins with the “churchly harmonic 
of the “Pilgrims’ Chorus.” The melody running its course along with them 
variously known as the “religious motive,” the “motive of faith, salvation 1 
grace.” The next definite theme we hear is that called the “motive of contritio; 
or, perhaps, the “motive of repentance.” After a Wagnerian workout, involvir 
among other things, a crescendo, comes a series of broken triplets in the violii 
This has become familiar as the “motive of rejoicing” and also as the “pul 
of life.” 
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Following a long diminuendo, the “churchly harmonies” return, and with 
the sustaining of the last chord pianissimo a figure in the violas brings on the 
main section of the Overture, and presently the orchestra crashes out its Hdrsel- 
berg, or Venusberg, revelries. The knight Tannhauser passes in review by way 
of his ode to the goddess Venus. The musical scene changes back and forth, 
and now the seductive measures of Venus’ appeal are heard. The revelry con- 
tinues. Once again the knight’s song in praise of Venus makes its way forward. 
The music describing the orgy becomes intensified. There are a few downward 
phrases and the “pulse of life” beats passionately in the violins. At a later point 
the Pilgrims’ chant breaks into the scheme, and soon “Salvation,” as expressed 
in a triumphal theme, takes over. 

In the opera the Bacchanalian pages of the Overture lead right into the riotous 
scene in the Venusberg. Wagner connected the two sections, omitting the 
“salvation” coda for the Paris production of the work given at the Opera on 
Mar. 13, 1861. Incidentally, the Overture is heard in the theater only when the 
opera is given in the last of the three Dresden versions. 

The Overture is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, kettledrums, 
triangle, cymbals, tambourine, and strings. 

K. C* B. 

Bacchanale from “Tannhauser” 

This OPERA, in three acts, was first produced at the Royal Opera House, 
Dresden, on Oct. 19, 1845. Some sixteen years later, due to the interest and 
influence of Princess Metternich, wife of the Austrian Ambassador to France, 
the work was introduced to Paris. For that production Wagner extended his 
first scene to include a Bacchanale, the reasons for this being as amusing to us 
as they must have been tragic to Wagner. The Princess revealed, in an article 
written for the Pall Mall Magazine (London, 1894), some of the reasons for 
the failure of the opera there, and it was a complete failure. The Princess says: 

The day of the performance drew nigh, and in most circles little good will was 
confessed. It was stated generally that a protest should he made against the abom- 
inable futurist music, and it was rumored that stormy scenes might be expected at 
the Opera. In the clubs men were annoyed because Wagner would not have a 
regular ballet, but only a few poses of the ballerinas in the Venusberg. The club 
subscribers to the Opera expected a ballet at nine-thirty sharp, no matter what the 
opera. This, at least, was the custom of the time. No one who knew anything of art 
could conceive where a ballet could be introduced into the midst of Tannhauser, 
Wagner declared that he would not accede to the silly wishes of the subscribers, 
because he could not. And he was perfectly right, but his refusal was to be paid for 
dearly. 
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The Bacchanale music is that part of the opera’s first scene which precec 
the duet between Venus and Tannhauser. It is wild and sensual music, teemi 
with measures that are swift and passionate. 

Wagner had entertained great hopes for this Parisian production of Tat 
hduser. To mount his work at the justly famed Opera was reason enou| 
what with that organization’s habit of ignoring expense. He labored indusi 
ously at making revisions, which included a complete rewriting of the baccl 
nalian scene, as well as of the music for Venus and Tannhauser in Act I. 

When he had completed his revisions he played the music for several frien 
Charles Nuitter, one of these, reported on that private hearing as follows: 

When we arrived the composer sat down to the piano. He played with in 
scribable animation and fury. His hands pounded the keys, and at the same time 
strove to acquaint me with the action of the scene, crying out the entrance of 
various groups. “Arrival of the fauns and satyrs; all are put to flight; the confus 
mounts to its climax,” he flung at me, and his hands continued to bang the k< 
the musical delirium always augmenting. When he was piling on a succession 
quivering chords Wagner suddenly cried, “Now a crash of thunder. We are 
dead!” At that moment a wagon of paving stones discharged its load into the str 
thus producing a prolonged and terrible noise. Wagner turned round and regar 
us with stupefaction, his eyes staring wildly. It took us some moments to recc 
from this stirring of our feelings. Thus it was that I was initiated into the i 
music. 

The first Paris performance of Tannhauser took place on Mar. 13, 1861. T 
was the first of three fiascos in the French capital. The second occurred 
Mar. 18. Napoleon III and the Empress both attended, but their presence ! 
no effect on the rest of the audience, whose catcalls, howls, and kindred stra 
noises were even louder, if not funnier, than the first time. 

The work was given for the third time on Mar. 24. This was not a regi 
subscription performance, and it seemed, to all and sundry that, finalF 
Parisian audience would be honest and unprejudiced in its attitude toward 
opera. However, the composer’s enemies had bought out the house and 
result was the same. Whereupon Wagner withdrew his score. Tannhauser 
not given again in Paris until thirty-four years later. 

R. C* 

Prelude to '"Die Meistersinger’^ 

At precisely 8 p. m., on Oct. 24, 1867, Richard Wagner breathed a deep, long- 
sigh of relief. He had just scrawled an inscription over a final score st 
“The completion of Die Meister singer, Triebschen, Thursday, Oct. 24, 1 
8 o’clock in the evening, R. W.” What Ignace Paderewski once called 
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greatest work o£ genius ever achieved by any artist in any field of human 
activity” lay on his desk, a finished product. 

Twenty-two stormy years had elapsed since that summer of 1845 in Marienbad 
when the first rough sketch of his comedy was made. Tannhduser was finished, 
and the idea of writing a humorous companion piece intrigued him. Moreover, 
his doctor had then ordered complete relaxation. He could relax best over a 
comedy. “Something thoroughly light and popular,” he felt, too, would be just 
the thing to get him popularly launched in the German theaters. He planned it, 
avowedly, for “rapid circulation through the European opera houses.” The idea 
grew. Intermittent researches in German history and legend followed. The 
idea would slumber, then be revived. All kinds of obstacles intervened. Wagner 
was a slave of mood. The composition of Lohengrin first diverted his attention. 
Maybe Ernest Newman is right in believing that Wagner’s instinct told him he 
was not quite ready to woo the comic muse. Anyway, he turned to other 
matters, among them a first sketch of Der Ring des Nibdungen and Tristan 
und Isolde, 

What with these recurring new projects, Wagner’s frequent domestic snarls, 
his revolutionary activities and exile, the staggering efforts to get his operas 
produced, Vaffaire Wesendonck, and his recurring financial troubles, the 
wonder is the idea of writing a comedy — of all things — did not die of slow 
strangulation. Ironically, it was in the midst of the gloomy seizure caused by 
the humiliating Tannhduser fiasco in Paris of 1861 and the nerve-racking 
confusions of a Viennese production of Tristan that he returned to his gay 
music drama — ^possibly as comic relief. Possibly, too, because in that same year 
he again met the arch enemy of Wagnerism, Eduard Hanslick. Vienna’s 
dreaded critical oracle was to be immortally pilloried in Die Meistersinger as 
the scoundrelly pedant Beckmesser. There is even evidence that Wagner’s “Lady 
Bountiful” of inspiration — Mathilde Wesendonck — ^threw some gentle reminders 
to the dejected composer during his brief spell of recuperation in Venice. Why 
did not Richard take up Die Meistersinger to show the world that he could 
laugh in the teeth of hostility Thus, it may not be so “curious,” as Mr. 
Newman says, that Wagner should have found “the humor and the serenity of 
soul to create his comedy.” 

“I suddenly conceived the idea of a comic play that might serve as a pendant 
to the tragedy of Tannhduser T he had written in 1845. “This was Die Meister- 
singer von Nurnberg, with Hans Sachs at their head.” The sixteenth-century 
cobbler poet long exerted a “vital charm” on his imagination. In Sachs’s work 
the medieval institution of “mastersingers” reached its finest development. The 
broad humanity and homespun wisdom of Sachs, as delineated by Wagner, 
can be read in his own extant poems and tales. For the customs and manners of 
the period Wagner consulted a book in Latin brought out in 1697 by Johann 
Christoph Wagenseil, a professor of Oriental languages at the University of 
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Altdorf. He even copied out some of the names for his dramatis personae 
Veit Pogner, Fritz Kothner, Conrad Nachtigall, Balthasar Zorn, Sixtus Bed 
messer. Beckmesser, oddly enough, was a perfectly harmless and respectah 
custodian of the old guild order, no fit model, apparently, for the malicious! 
portrayed villain of Wagner’s opera. In one of the early sketches Wagner mac 
no bones about naming the derided philistine "‘Hanslich.” Of course, tl 
character of Sachs is altered in the transition to the stage. It is his hopeless ar 
self-sacrificing love for Eva that accounts for the work’s being called a “trag 
comedy.” 

Armed with Wagenseil’s old chronicle, Wagner began serious work on tl 
final libretto in Paris during the winter of 1861-1862. Then came more troubl 
The money borrowed in Vienna from the publisher Schott as an advance c 
the Meistersinger score was used up. The old specter of poverty haunted h 
tiny room on the Quai Voltaire. In February, 1862, Wagner moved on 
Biberich on the Rhine, where he began to compose the music. The process w 
slow. Wagner’s Viennese creditors grew insistent. Budgetary prospects we 
getting blacker and blacker. Then, like a Greek deus ex machina, the “ma< 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria, stepped into the picture and Wagner was rescue 
from his financial quicksands. After more wandering, he settled in Switzerlai 
in the spring of 1866. There, in Triebchen, on Oct. 24, 1867, he completed tl 
“great universal comedy of manners that hymns the liberation of the artist 
spirit and its emancipation from bigoted tradition.” 

Briefly, the plot of Die Meistersinger centers in an impending song contc 
to be held in Nuremberg on St. John’s Day. The winner is to marry Eva, tl 
beautiful daughter of the goldsmith Veit Pogner. Walther Stolzing, a Fra 
conian Knight passing through the city, sees Eva in St. Catherine’s Church oi 
day and falls in love with her. Permission is granted him to compete with t! 
town’s mastersingers for her hand. Beckmesser, the town clerk, is also a co 
testant. As the “marker” he does his best to discredit Walther at a trial hearin 
Eva and Walther communicate their love for each other to the poetical she 
maker Hans Sachs, who remains their best friend and adviser, despite his ov 
love for the girl. Sachs is delighted with a song Walther has contrived aft 
hearing it in a dream. As the knight sings it, the cobbler notes it down. Lat 
Beckmesser slips into the shop unobserved and pockets the manuscript. At t 
scheduled singing contest, the old pedant makes a laughing stock of hims< 
through a lame effort to palm the song off as his own. Walther is duly acclaim* 
the victor when his turn comes, and Sachs hangs the collar of the guild aroui 
his neck. Of course the goldsmith Pogner awards him his daughter. As for t 
kindly cobbler, the populace shouts: “Hail, Hans Sachs! Hail, Nuremberg 
beloved Sachs!” 

In the prelude, Wagner works the chief motives of Die Meistersinger into 
masterly epitome of the mood and action of the ensuing comedy, the themes 
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thr tn.iMriMur.ns .iiu! ihr W.iithrr {•,va romance 
nsii i.il'iu fi uujHismi; power. 


weaving ultimately into a rich 


L.B. 


Select huts trum "Dcr Ring dcs Nibelungen” 

I\' Mrlfi 
ii.u'lv W'.n^l 
Vihnni^ 

W4% Inn ini.Miira (;^.nrrjjmmcrim^4 {The Twilight of the Gods). But that 
Irli iiir.li inir.|44air4 ui thr tragic sequence (4* legend. So he wrote a second 
jHtnia Nirgliird'* (’"Ihc Yuimg Siegfried"), later shortened to 

ttha !| .rr ifir .f.igr mere fully f<ir die final catastrophe. This in turn 
cipriird Iirw vi. 14 *.. autl two further .segments, Die Wal\ure {The 

VJk\^ I 4 in! Hi. caiuc into bring in the same reverse order. Having 

aUiirvr.! . iJiiH .or! iiimv of muKUivr, he published the poems in 1853. 

N.am-i! . 4 ! mdrr was rcsrrvn! for the music. In 1854 he put the 

fini'dim,/ hr-, r.j /ij, khe$n^tdJ, and liy 1H56 Die Walhiire had reached 
tiii.i! tniin, ( inr .f. ? i 4 StrH’f'wd was finished by the middle of 1857. While 
ai w'.'jJ. *41 ilir sr.iaii! .u,! hr ilimg tiown his pen, and a pause of twelve 
yrai-» rriair-.!. ifM4vrd la renew cotitact with the Stage through 

a |rv'. itig piMduitiou dian the Ring, Accordingly Tristan und Isolde 

ami ihf iiifrivrurd liefore he resumed work on the tetralogy, 

iuiuplr?iiu.; m Isr/i ^.od iUmerdammerung in 1874. Two years later, 

in Aiigu'U, a! liir Ilayiriifh I'rsisptrlluuis built for the purpose, Der Ring des 
Kihlun^ien was givm us ihr vvoik! in a cyclic performance spread out over 
futlf daw 

A l»aii paif diJiisa spainuiig fhr whole range of human passion from hate 
and girrd iM h‘,\r and atdrni srlt -sacrifR’c, the King hinges on the twofold 
itifinr *4 fl'ir \iasr giid WraauS thifst for power and the moral idea of 
iTiirU}|aiuii, Wia.iiu li.ivmg biiilr Valhalla for himself and his godly retinue, 
wtr.fs ifi.iti fhr Niitudniig ;\!bruih 4 power giviug ring made of gold stolen 
ItMiu thr Khinr d.ugdiiris, Albrruh lays a curse U()ou it, which only a valiant 
atfsi'ic a*- a lirr .igriu, ^ an tnntwT. Such a savior is Siegfried, son of the 
Viham,: Sir,oiiiMi»i Jiid his sisfrr Sirglinde, wlio must redeem their sin in 
liradi. fo(i a? mg fo ilrtriid Siegnuuul, Briinniulde, Woians Valkyr 
daiiglifri, IS I » aidf iiiiir*! t*» slrrji witluu a icuce <4 fire until awakened by a 
fr,if'|rs*i lifif#, \Vm! Ml waiTirs the \'olsung grow to iKild manhood in the 
I'sifrif. Nirgiiird slavs t|ir tliagou guanhiig tlvc accursccl ring and rescues the 
giidilrsi hfifii hn litr gjfi sluiiilicrs* they fall in love. Siegfried gives Briinn- 


uam. chr |dan and continuity of the cycle, Wagner worked 
^ A>.. I i. dum m luNte.ry ami mythology, he had chosen the 
if,n , * vp ,.i!s til his next project after iMhengrin and outlined a 
irglnrds lud (’‘Sirgfrirtrs Death"), completed late in 1848. Thi<? 
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hilde the ring as token of his love, and Briinnhilde gives him her batd< 
steed Grane. 

Urged by Briinnhilde, Siegfried departs for fresh adventures down th< 
Rhine and arrives at the court of King Gunther and his sister Gutrune 
Hagen, Gunther’s half-brother and Alberich’s son, plots to marry the Kinj 
to Briinnhilde and Gutrune to Siegfried and steal the ring. Through a magi 
potion, Siegfried forgets Briinnhilde and is attracted to Gutrune. Still drugged 
he returns to Briinnhilde, snatches the ring from her, and forces her t 
accompany him back to the Gibichung king. During a hunt Hagen plunge 
a spear into Siegfried’s back. In the ensuing quarrel in the hall he also slay 
his half-brother. By way of redemption, Briinnhilde, taking the ring fror 
the dead Siegfried’s finger, mounts her steed and plunges into Siegfried 
funeral pyre. 

ENTRANCE OF THE GODS INTO VALHALLA FROM “DAS RHEINGOLE 

Ernest Newman has compared the Ring to a symphony. Das Rheingoh 
he suggested, resembled the first or expository section: “The main motive 
psychological and musical, are here set forth, to be worked out in detail i 
the later movements, blended, contrasted, and at last brought triumphant 
to their logical conclusion.” In this scheme Die WalJ^ure would be the slo 
movement — ^by reason of its rich emotions, according to the English musicc 
ogist. Siegfried would be the scherzo of this Ring symphony, Gotterddr 
merung the shattering finale. We have Wagner’s own record of his feelini 
on completion of the first movement of this monumental “symphony”: 

“Well, Rheingold is done,” he writes to Franz Liszt in a letter dated Jan. 1 
1854. “With what faith, with what joy I began this music! In a real fren: 
of despair I have at last completed it. Alas, how I too was walled in by tl 
need of gold! Believe me, no one has ever composed like this. I fancy n 
music is fearful — a pit of terrors and grandeurs.” 

The story of the Ring begins at the bottom of a river, the Rhine. There 
deposit of gold is being guarded by a bevy of waternymphs, the Rhine daug 
ters. The crafty Nibelung dwarf Alberich steals this precious hoard aj 
fashions a ring from it, a magic ring of boundless power. Meanwhile, Wot: 
has commissioned the brother giants, Fafner and Fasolt, to build a sumptuo 
home for the gods, a palace towering amid the clouds. As a reward for th< 
work Wo tan has promised them Freia, goddess of youth and love. Wh 
the giants come to claim their pay, Wotan demurs. There is a sharp quarr 
Loge, the god of fire, now returns with a report of Alberich’s theft of t 
Rhine gold. The giants gloat over the story of the magic booty. They w 
accept - that in place of Freia. By trickery Wotan obtains the ring frc 
Alberich. In a rage over his loss the dwarf lays a curse upon it — ^the curse 
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fear and suffering and death for its possessors. Soon the ring’s malign force 
begins to work. In a struggle for the ownership of the ring, Fafner strikes 
his brother dead. The gods look on horrified. 

Wotan’s thoughts turn to Valhalla, the new citadel of the gods, now 
shrouded in storm clouds. Donner, the storm god, mounts a huge rock and 
begins to swing his hammer. Lightning flashes and thunder roars from his 
blows. As the cloudburst ends, the sky clears and a rainbow is seen, arching 
its brilliant span like a bridge to the very portals of Valhalla, looming radi- 
antly in the distance. With mingled awe and jubilation, the gods begin their 
stately march over the rainbow to their new home. From below comes the 
mournful song of the Rhine daughters, bemoaning the loss of their glittering 
hoard. 

This awesome scene, beginning with the cloud-gathering summons of 
Donner, is vividly pictured in the concert excerpt. Appearing in the glowing 
fabric are the “rainbow” motive and the surging theme of Valhalla, which 
bursts forth in massive challenge as the gods make their majestic way over 
the span. 

ACT III FROM “DIE WALKURE” 

This act involves a tragic conflict between father and daughter, rising to 
a powerful climax of poignant farewell. Briinnhilde has flouted divine law 
on two counts. She has shielded the Volsung twins, Sieglinde and Siegmund, 
in their illicit union. And, defying Wotan’s will, she has interceded on Sieg- 
mund’s side in the duel with Hunding, Sieglinde’s husband. In that combat 
Wotan, forced to side with Hunding at his wife Fricka’s behest, had helped 
him slay Siegmund. Then, with a look of divine wrath, he had struck the 
hateful Hunding dead. Goaded by Fricka in her role as protectress of mar- 
riage, Wotan plans dire punishment for his Valkyr daughter. First, she will 
be shorn of godliness. Then she will be plunged into an enchanted sleep 
and left at the roadside a prey to the first passer-by’s will. Meanwhile, the 
duel ended, Briinnhilde has fled in panic from her father’s fury. Accompany- 
ing her in her wild flight is Sieglinde, bereaved and terrified. Wotan wrath- 
fully pursues his rebel daughter. 

“THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES” 

The third act of Die Wal\ure opens dramatically with the famous ^‘Ride 
of the Valkyries.” (The concert excerpt prepared by Wagner himself was 
first heard in America on a program led by Theodore Thomas at the Central 
Park Garden in New York on Sept. 17, 1872, or five years before the Ameri- 
can premiere of the whole opera at the New York Academy of Music.) 
The scene is the rugged mountain retreat of the Valkyries, the warrior daugh- 
ters of Wotan and Fricka. Wind-driven storm clouds sweep over the mouii- 
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taintop. Arrayed in gleaming mail, armed with spears and shields, thi 
Valkyries spur their battle steeds on through the raging tempest. Hanginj 
from their saddles are the bodies of heroes fallen in battle. Through th 
tumult of dashing steeds and clanging armor may be heard the wild cry c 
the Valkyries. Giant rhythms and hurtling tone surge through the orchestr 
as the flight of the Valkyr daughters mounts in power. 

As they appear on the scene, the sisters exchange tumultous greeting 
Finally, Briinnhilde dashes in with Sieglinde. Frantic with terror, she implon 
her sisters’ protection against Wotan’s ire. They promise, but there is litt 
they can do. In despair, Briinnhilde entrusts Siegmund’s shattered sword i 
Sieglinde. She predicts that she will bear a glorious son and urges her ' 
flee for safety into the forest. ‘‘He that brandishes the sword, newly welded 
Briinnhilde tells the Volsung girl, “let him be named Siegfried, winner - 
victory.” Sieglinde exultantly replies: “For his sake will I live!” and hurries o 

Thunderclouds now wrap the rocky peak. A storm rages fiercely. Am 
the roar of thunder is now heard the angry voice of Wotan. As he approach 
the Valkyrs hide their rebel sister. The god stalks furiously on the seer 
“Where is Briinnhilde?” he demands. He vows like punishment for all 
them if their sister fails to appear. Briinnhilde now steps forward and meei 
faces the irate god. “Here I am, father. Pronounce your sentence upon m< 
Wotan retorts that she has sentenced herself with her mad rebellion. She h 
violated his command. What can she expect? Briinnhilde counters with 
proud defence: that actually she had carried out his secret wish. But Wot 
is not to be swayed from his dread resolve. He names the penalty. She v 
be rendered mortal and left asleep in the open for any stranger to violate, 

Briinnhilde is horrified. Losing immortality is severe punishment inde( 
But the second indignity is too much. She pleads fervidly to be spared si 
dishonor. Wotan is adamant. Then let him at least build a wall of fire ab( 
her, she begs, a formidable barrier so that only a real hero may break throu 
and find her. 

“If not,” she cries, “then crush out my life — ^let me not suffer such sham 
This time Wotan listens. The father is at last moved by the daughter’s p] 
He is no longer Wotan, the stern and unrelenting god bent on retributi 
He is now only the girl’s father, wretched in the grip of iron law. Love j 
grief surge in his breast. He turns tenderly to Briinnhilde, and in a Ic 
farewell full of noble pathos and beauty he expresses a father’s feelings. 

“MAGIC FIRE MUSIC” 

Wotan commands Loge to appear, and now subtle flames begin 
weave and gleam through Wagner’s orchestral web. They crawl and flic 
in wood-wind passages of vivid evocation. Against the leap and crackle 
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the vtri.wiuK I'l.i.'c IS heard the swaying ilicme of Briinnhilde’s enchanted 
sluiulu-rs. lake a !u<H.dmg undercurrent the theme of fate moves through 
the spieailmK ilmus, and then the brasses intone an exultant prophecy-the 
.nvaketiiue, .•! Ihunnitilde by tlte hero Siegfried. The orchestra sinks to a 
hushed letuiiider .,! ihe slumber theme as Wotan the father takes a last, loving 
Iciuk III** tluiy;!iiri .iiui IcMVC'i ihc .vcnc a tksolatc deity. 


-w i-BnihSr MlfRMURS") PROM “SIEGFRIED” ' 

I’hr Iifir i!u‘i r\irf|ii in iHually rcmiered “FarCsSt Murmurs” on concert 
I4trt4!!> "WaliHvrtH'tt’* intwm ‘"Forest Weavings.” Wagner used 
ihr ritir lU pirpafiiig itir iAmiutiug lane picture from the second act of 
Ii4'' iuiurit usr. I’hr music is descriptive of the scene at the entrance 
til I hr diaynu’** i.ivr. I'hr dwart" Mime fias just left Siegfried. 

A*» thr liriu medirarrs on the strange web of adventure he is being 

tii.iwn inui, wr hrai ihr rusilmg of the leaves in the woodland imagery of 
W.iynrr^ i»ichr*4r4. I’hr murmuring lirgins in D minor, then changes to B 
i!i.,iior, Sirytnrd is drrp in fliouglu and wtuidcr. Who is he? Who was his 
hithn tViLiiiitv iit*i Mime. Stum the theme of the Volsung race, chanted 
\oiih ill iimr, .ipprats amortg the clarinets, then the bassoons and horns. 

SirylHrd‘% ihoiighH uirti to Itis mother. And now from the cellos, violas, 
ami ii<*iiiilr hassr*i ilir motive ktunvn as the “love life.” The entire string 
Inidv takrs lip tlir fhriiir. i loins and hassiKms follow suit. Then an ingenious 
nuiili o|' i!ritn.ifiuu toiiin over the music. Siegfried's mother (Sieglinde), 
diMUgh imund, r* now jiiiittrrd in a violin passage in C major woven from 
the iiiofjvr av.iH rafrd with Idria, gtnldrss of youth and love. As muted strings 
jiliy aiprgipM*. jgaiira ihr theme, we glimpse Sicglinde’s borrowed glory. 

Thr "loir a uraviiupA spirad and intensify. Through the murmurous fabric 
vttwt yr^ fhr rliravr ihriiir f4 the loiTsi bird in E major (3/4, 9/8), sung chiefly 
h\ tlutr, ,iiid J: 4 nnri. 1‘hr music etuis with a Vivace, in which are in- 

iMip.iourd thr ihriiir-* til fur, Sirgl'rird. slumber, and the forest bird. 


UHfM- fnir|i.XI*;y “(jrnTKRDAMMERUNG” 

nfmi r„il|rd a hri /oA Sirgfrirdd “Rhine Journey” serves as transition from 
thr PfMltigor IM Ait I, I1ir lajtttirous duct over between Siegfried and Briinn- 
!ul*!r% f.!ir \'oFamg firm stalls m \m journey. As he recedes down the slope 
riiiiiuihiblr \v 4 vrs a liiigriiiig fatewclL I hc Pfologuc ciuls. The orchestra, in a 
Iidi writ m! LriiinHilvr, iiuw paitits a vivid picture of the voyaging Siegfried. 
I !i*i |‘.rj r\p!«<iOi lip ill letffisprct as the themes unfold, combine, change 
and. i4lr oiHir^h niiiaimi.il iiilca'ing. Siegfried's horn-call sounds brilliantly and 
p.ifC *4 thr F"ifr iiPifivr |..ans in. Fir^endy, against undulating strings, the brass 
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and woodwind proclaim the Rhine-motive. Amid the swaying motion, the win 
give out a version of the theme known as the Renunciation of Love. There i: 
resounding outburst as the Rhine-Daughters’ theme rises in triumph. Bassoo; 
bass trumpet, and trombones offer a fragment of the horn-call. A more soler 
reference to the Rhine-Daughters leads to a variant of the Rhine-motive, anc 
subdued mood soon spreads over the orchestra. The Rhinegold theme passes 
review from the horns to the bass trumpet, and finally the theme of the Nil 
lungs’ Servitude batters ominously through the fabric. 

FUNERAL MUSIC FROM “GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 

During the hunt in the third act, Hagen gives the hero a drug restoring ! 
memory. Siegfried recalls the flame-encircled rock and his bride Briinnhilde 
the others listen in stunned silence. Hagen, intent on treachery from the sts 
asks Siegfried to translate the speech of two ravens passing overhead. As Si 
fried’s eyes turn upward, Hagen drives a spear into his back. Gunther and ' 
vassals are horrified, but Hagen, charging Siegfried with breaking a grave vc 
walks off remorseless. 

A last cry of greeting to his heilige Braut and the wounded hero falls be 
lifeless. Gunther’s followers lift the body and carry it solemnly to the hall 
the Gibichungs. Meanwhile the orchestra pronounces a funeral oration on 1 
Volsung hero and his race. A mighty lament fit for a god’s demise, it is 1 
strictly a funeral march. In the thematic scheme motives of race, murder, a 
sword appear in sequence and mingle with the motive of Siegfried and echi 
of the Siegmund-Sieglinde love music in Die Wal\ure, At one point the V 
sung motives combine in a great crescendo over an iterative bass brooding 
the race’s tragic destiny. Toward the close horns and bass trumpet shout 1 
hero’s theme, and as the rest of the orchestra harks back mightily to the “m 
der” theme, the brasses intone a rhythmic variant of the horn call. There i 
reminiscence of Briinnhilde as the music fades away. 

BRUNNHILDE’S IMMOLATION FROM “GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 

Briinnhilde’s great monologue occurs in the hall of the Gibichungs in 1 
concluding scene. Hagen has just slain Gunther over possession of the ri 
of the dead Siegfried’s finger. As Hagen stoops to claim the booty, the cor] 
lifts a warning hand and the Gibichung falls back. Brunnhilde enters a 
scornfully silences the loud lamenting as ill-befitting a hero’s death. In 1 
course of her apostrophe she orders a funeral pyre erected and Siegfried’s be 
placed upon it. Removing the ring, she puts it on her own finger, and af 
applying a torch to the pyre, she dashes with Grane into the flames. 
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"A Siegfried Idyl” 

At PRECISELY 7:30 on Christmas morning, 1870, Cosima Wagner was aston- 
ished to hear some strangely familiar music flooding the interior of her villa 
at Triebschen, near Lucerne. She promptly recognized it as themes from her 
husband’s music drama Siegfried woven into fascinating new patterns with 
the folk song “Schlaf’ mein Kind, schlaf’ ein.” Those were pre-radio and pre- 
phonograph days. She knew no magic dial had been turned. The musicians 
were right there in the house. She opened the door and beheld an odd huddle 
of men and instruments on the staircase leading to her bed chamber. There 
stood her husband Richard, conducting from the landing as the musicians 
toiled away at their violins and cellos and clarinets from the carpeted stair 
treads. It was Cosima’s birthday. The serenade was Richard’s surprise birthday 
gift. So cleverly had arrangements and rehearsals been maneuvred that no 
suspicion had entered Cosima’s mind of what was going on. The kitchen was 
used for the early-morning tuning up. The musicians were from Zurich, and a 
final rehearsal had taken place on Christmas Eve in the hall of the Hotel du Lac 
at Lucerne. 

Naturally, the household premiere of the Siegfried Idyl was a great success. 
We have Hans Richter’s word for it that the performance was faultless. The 
work was repeated several times that day at the Wagner Villa. 

The music was a birthday token in still another sense. The year before, 
Cosima had borne Wagner a son, quite understandably named Siegfried. In 
v\Titing the Idyl, Wagner admittedly sought to express his feelings as father 
and husband both. Siegfried was born at Triebschen, near Lucerne, on June 6, 
1869, before Cosima obtained her divorce from her first husband, Hans von 
Billow. She married Wagner at Lucerne on Aug. 25, 1870. Concerning Cosima, 
who had thus flouted convention, Wagner wrote to his friend, Frau Wille: 

She has defied every disapprobation and has taken upon herself every condemna- 
tion. She has borne to me a wonderfully beautiful boy, whom I can boldly call 
Siegfried; he is now growing, together with my work; he gives me a new long life, 
which has at last attained a meaning. Thus we get along without the world, from 
which we have wholly withdrawn. 

The Siegfried Idyl, scored for flute, oboe, two clarinets, bassoon, trumpet, 
two horns, and strings, was originally entitled “Triebschener Idyll,” which is 
a better title circumstantially, if not musically. 

L. B. 

Prelude and 'Tove Death"" from "^Tristan und Isolde"" 

In 1854, when Wagner was in the midst of composing the Ring the idea for 
an opera on the Tristan theme came to him. Not till three years later, however, 
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did he begin actual work on it, and the music drama was finished in Augus 
1859. Complications o£ various kinds interfered with the production of tl 
opera, but it finally obtained its premiere at the Royal Court Theater in Munic 
on June 10, 1865, under the direction of Hans von Billow. 

Wagner’s version of the tale combines features from numerous legend 
Very likely of Celtic origin, the story, as the German composer utilized ; 
makes room for myriad delvings into psychology and metaphysics, some ( 
which are not easy to follow. We must assume, as Ernest Newman suggesi 
that the characters and their motivations were perfectly clear to the compose 
if they seem not to be altogether to the listener. The essence of the mu5 
drama’s plot, extracted from Wagner’s -own description, follows: 

We are told of Tristan and Isolde in an ancient love poem, which is “co 
stantly fashioning itself anew, and has been adopted by every European langua. 
of the Middle Ages.” Tristan, a faithful vassal of King Marke, woos Isolde f 
his king, yet not daring to reveal to her his own love. 

Isolde, powerless to do otherwise, follows him as bride to his lord. The lo 
potion, which has been intended for the king, in order to ensure the marriage, 
given to Tristan and Isolde to drink, a circumstance which . . . opens their e] 
to the truth and leads to the avowal that for the future they belong only to ea 
other. . . , The world, power, "fame, splendor, honor, knighthood, fidelity, frier 
ship, all are dissipated like an empty dream. One thing only remains: longii 
longing, insatiable longing, forever springing up anew, pining and thirsting. Dea 
which means passing away, perishing, never awakening, their only deliveran 
, . . Shall we call it death? Or is it the hidden wonder world from out of whi 
an ivy and vine, entwined with each other, grew upon Tristan’s and Isolde’s gra 
as the legend tells us? 

The Prelude (A minor, 6/8) makes a very gradual and long crescendo tc 
mighty fortissimo, followed by a briefer descrescendo, which leads to a wt 
pered pianissimo. Free as to form, and ever widening in scope of developme 
it offers two chief themes, a phrase, uttered by the cellos, is united to anotb 
given to the oboes, to form a subject called the “love potion” theme, or 1 
theme of “longing.” Another theme, again announced by the cellos, “Trista 
love glance,” is sensuous, even voluptuous in character. 

After the Prelude, the orchestra enters into the “Liebestod” or “Love Deat 
that passionate flow of phrases, taken mostly from the material in the second 
love duet. Isolde (in the opera) sings her songs of sublimated desire. Fra 
Liszt is responsible for the application of the term “Liebestod” to that part 
the music which originally had been named “Verklarung” by Wagner hi 
self. 
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Transformation Scene; KJingsor's Magic and Flower 
Maidens" Scene; Good Friday Spell, from ^TarsifaF" 

Most of the Ring, all o£ Tristan, and a considerable portion of Die Meister- 
singer had been written by Wagner before he started actual work on the 
‘‘consecrational festival stage play/’ Parsifal, in 1865. He made a first outline 
of the libretto in August of that year, some two decades after he had become 
acquainted with the Parsifal poem of Wolfram von Eschenbach, the Minne- 
singer. Not till 1877, however, did the text attain its final shape, and it was 
published in December. Some time previously Wagner had turned to the 
task of composing the music and completed it in 1879. The orchestration was 
finished in Jan. 1882. The opera was given for the first time at Bayreuth on 
July 26, 1882. The Prelude, written in December, 1878, obtained its premiere 
performance at Wagner’s house, Wahnfried, on Christmas Day, with the 
composer conducting, the occasion, his wife Cosima’s birthday. 

The ethical essence of Parsifal has thus been expressed: “Enlightenment 
coming through conscious pity brings salvation.” Wagner, whose earlier music 
dramas each revolved about some idee fixe of philosophical or moral impli- 
cation, brought to Parsifal, besides, religious elements derived from the twin 
sources of Christian doctrine and Buddhism. Some years before he had done 
the sketch for a play on the subject of Jesus of Nazareth, and, parenthetically, 
it is quite likely that he had no intention to write music for it. Nevertheless, 
here is shown the composer’s religious urge, mingled with other aspects of 
his creative bent. During that period Wagner drafted another play, which he 
titled Die Sieger (The Victors), one of Buddhistic import, whose story centers 
on the dictum that Prakriti, the hero, may not become one with Amanda, .the 
heroine, unless he “shares the latter’s vow of chastity.” In these two works may 
be found qualities and tones of thought also incorporated in Parsifal 

Parsifal's locale is Monsalvat in the Spanish Pyrenees. The castle of the Holy 
Grail is tenanted by a company of Knights, guardians of the Spear which 
pierced Jesus’ side as He hung on the Cross, and of the Cup He drank from 
at the Last Supper and which received His precious blood from the Spear 
wound. This brotherhood of Knights of the Grail refuses membership to all, 
save the pure in heart, and the Knights go about the world doing good through 
the high powers given them by the Grail. 

A certain other knight, Klingsor, sinful and scheming, enraged against the 
Knights for having been denied admission to the Brotherhood has built a magic 
garden, whose many charms have proved strong enough to tempt several 
of the weaker willed Knights. Amfortas, king of the Grail, is one of these. 
He had fallen victim to the wiles of Kundry, a creature of Klingsor. The latter 
has seized the Spear from Amfortas and has humiliated him further by 
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wounding him with it. The woiy[id may be cured only by being 
with the point of the Spear held by a Guileless Fool, a youth who 
stand all temptation. This youth, of course, is Parsifal, a forest lad 
ters into the picture through having killed a swan sacred to the Grails 
is made to go through the rituals prescribed by the libretto, viz., he 
at the ceremony of the Eucharist, or the Lord s Supper, without 
anything of its meaning; he resists the lures thriving in Klingsor’^ 
(Kundry and the Flower maidens), then he seizes the Spear, flung at: ^ 

Klingsor, and, as he makes the sign of the cross, the garden is destroy 
wanders about the world, for a time, and returns on Good Friday, ^ 

the aged Knight Gurnemanz. Kundry, now a repentant woman dedi^^ 
to the Grail’s service, washes Parsifal’s feet and dries them with tier 
Next Parsifal goes to the temple where he restores Amfortas to healtpi 
as the latter bends before him in homage, Kundry dies. Having thus a.ttaii 
‘‘Enlightenment . . . through conscious pity,” Parsifal has become the sav^. 
of Monsalvat. 

G. 1 


"'A Faust Overture” 

In the autumn of 1839 the twenty-six-year>old Wagner was fighting ofT st 
vation and creditors in a Paris attic on the Rue de la Tonnellerie. For cs: 
pany he had his first wife, Minna Planer, and a big Newfoundland dog- iiajrr 
Robber. He had come to Paris full of hopes and projects. But each day Hrooi 
fresh disappointment and defeat. In the midst of mounting misery, whicln 
eluded an agonizing toothache, he summoned the will power to write ^ Fa, 
Overture. He reveals in his autobiography : 

In order to gain the graces of the Parisian salon world through its favorite sing* 
I composed several French romances, which, after all my efforts to the contirs 
were considered too out of the way and difficult to be actually sung. Out of tHe cie| 
of my inner discontent, I armed myself against the crushing reaction of tHis c 
ward art activity by the hasty sketches and as hasty composition of an orcHest 
piece which I called an Overture to Goethe's Faustj but which was in reality inten-C 
for the first section of a grand Faust symphony. 

The startling contrast of “several French romances” and a grim Faust Ov 
ture is borne out sharply by the manuscript of the earliest sketch, of the Ov 
ture. On the other side of the sheet is scrawled a fragment of a French 
ette! Several years later Liszt and Wagner exchanged some interestix^S' 
respondence regarding this Overture. Writing from Weimar in 1852^, 
remarks: “Your Faust Overture made a sensation and went well.” 
encouraged by Wagner’s avowed intention to alter the score, he suggests ^ sUS 
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-^11 ’G''. ..:/*■! ''4 4m!i» iriiilrr, fnciiHlious part, modulated i 

^^r.. .-u r ■ '' ^v~iuf!tu!U U'hrn I trinl to make myself believe that I had 

,ifi Vni luivr Irk quite iusily what is wanting: the woman 

r'j;i54 UiHiid ,u uiu’r uiulrrstaml my tone poem if I called it 

... *■ tk.i. lut^r I mtcuiled U\ write an entire “Faust” Symphony. 

I'.- \%luth 14 ir.u!y, Was this “Solitary Faust,” longing, de- 

,-, 14 . 15 .. !'!4 ''!-!;umur" ikuis around him as an object of his longing, 

. .j -4 . i - 3 4' isjd if 14 |U4| this insullkicnt image of his longing which 

; 4T I lir ‘.ritifut mtwriurnt was to introduce Grctchen, the 

I ’’.,,4,! „}. !? I !-ni h-t, h\i if, %vas only a theme. The whole remains un- 
I ,rr.4‘ j;;':, | 5 - | ^ If} jfi In^ir.ui. Hus IS tltc wholc cxplanation. 

|,, ^ .1 G.-? ui wrakuf^s ami vanity, 1 hesitate to abandon this 

■| .^, ,,4* ,, I -.15411 irtiamlv have to remodel it, but only as regards 

i: ■ , !• ■.: .i* -'5 1 1 ’4' tliririr v^Hi ikdre I cannot introduce. This would 

ii*nv lor which I have no inclination. 

I . , , 4 , I ^ I -.K ,3" . ■ ;f 4 |nop*-| iiilr, “h'ausi in Solitude,” or “The Solitary 

. , . * . ] * , .I." .■ . ? ; , ' ' < '‘s ' o*' a 5 4 

, ■ , ’ , . , ; r '4 cf/.'irr Itrijiiis wiih a slow introcluctioa (S<?/jr 

, , ,,, , , . , r , ! » ntijti.!, ■! H m whuh the themes to be used are 

; ) , ,e . . '-.I duuti toll douldc basses and tuba give out 

. , , h uir ir!!ns ies['t<ud luorc briskly. The violins 

. k, • , • • » »'•»» Overture. The 

,.,,,-■•■-1.' "I :i --i'"!' i *4 dir Hi.hr'itr.i behire a staccato chord rings out 

' V - - ,1 ■ br. Hr., ! hr. 4 fiuiked Scbr bfwegt (a.ssai con moto, 

, , , , , 1 ,hrmr f. now dise.iurse.l by violins over harmonies 

, , .i,. ';, . ■, r! ' h. ur.. tlmay oi sv«kmI winds, first heard in the intro- 

I , . .ii.v' i!i .1 drvrlitjHneiii setiion. Ihcii the flute brings in 

j 1 11., wrdby .1 liee fani.tsia [>assagc of sotTie length. 

, I iirvirw of the earlier material begins. Some 

, , . , slsri;!!--, ii.iuc* Iteftirc tlic exieiidcd coda gets under 

, nvu lltites. two oboe.s, two clarinets, 

, " i' . ! 1 Mt,‘, tiiimiTf.. liner trombones, bass tuba, kcttle- 

: ■ . , r". , ro..,f,oe was lliM playal at a charity concert 

; ,.,ntrn a. DrcMlm <m July 22 , 1844 , with 

; ( .,1 /.t!.ihn loiidiuiril the American premiere m 

' , , ■ ■ llnihattnoniv" orche.stra con.si.sling of thirty- 


L. B. 






William Walton 


born: OLDHAM, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, MAR. 29, I902. 

After an earlier revelation of cleverness and wit, William Walton hct^ 
consolidated the ground and proved himself a composer endoweg^^ 
with more solid gifts. Having displayed in some instrumental worJ^^ 
a delicate lyncism as well as a brilliant incisiveness, he startled th^ 
musical world, in 1931, with one of the most beautiful choral wori^^ 
ever written , — ^Dyneley Hussey. 



Overture, 'Tortsmouth Point"’ 

Walton was only twenty-four when the International Society for Crjritc 
porary Music performed his Portsmouth Point Ovcrtmt in the 
Zurich on June 22, 1926. Since then, of course, he has added prolifxealit . 
his symphonic and choral output, and, incidentally, revised the 

Portsmouth, opposite the Isle of Wight, has been England’s chief 
arsenal. In name and theme, however, the Overture was inspired by a pj. 
made by Thomas Rowlandson, the great English caricaturist and social satir 
This was published in 1817. At that time Portsmouth Point was little rrn 
than a row of taverns along the shore. Oifficers and men were corxtixuis 
passing through for embarkation. Charles G. Harper gives a vivid glim-; 
of the place in “The Portsmouth Road: The Sailor’s Highway”: 

It was a place throbbing with life and excitement — the sailors going out s 
returning home; the leave takings, the greetings, the boozing and the figliting: 
all shown in Rowlandson’s drawing as on a stage, while the tall ships form 
appropriate background like the backcloth of a theatrical scene. 

It is a scene full of humor. Sailors are leaning on their arms out of a wioHc 
a gold-laced officer bids goodby to his girl while his trunks are being carrieH cio 
the stairs; a drunken sailor and his equally drunken woman are belaborixig; c 
another with all the good will in the world; and a wooden-legged sailor is sc:ira|>^ 
away for very life on a fiddle, and dancing grotesquely to get a living. 

This settles the pictorial possibilities of Walton’s suggestive Overture- Ci 
stant Lambert, British composer and writer, has made an acute analysis o£ 
musical web. He writes: 

Melodically speaking, the work derives to a certain extent from traditional nstuti 
tunes and from the more breezy English eighteenth-century composers. It i^ 
esting to note a similarity in certain passages to the symphonies of Boyce, 
at the time the composer was completely ignorant of these works. 
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Another melodic influence has been the sardanas of Catalonia. These folk dances 
have nothing in common with the rest of Spanish music and are distinguished by 
their clear-cut form and vigorous melodic line; the tunes are often curiously English 
in atmosphere, and therefore their influence has in no way caused an inconsistency 
of style in Walton’s music. (With the possible exception of D&dat de Severac, I 
know of no other composer who has been swayed by this delightful popular 
tradition.) 

From the harmonic point of view the work raises no problems. The style is broadly 
diatonic, with a free use of diatonic discords, but with nothing approaching 
atonality or polytonality; we are presented with neither cliches nor innovations. 


'^Scapino/^ A Comedy Overture 

Premiered by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting, 
on Apr. 3 and 4, 1941, Walton’s “comedy overture” bears a dedication, to the 
Chicago organization and its leader “in commemoration of the fiftieth Anni- 
versary of its foundation.” Mr. Stock directed two further performances on 
Apr. 17 and 18. The Philharmonic-Symphony orchestra played it at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium the following July 21. Efrem Kurtz conducted. 

Composition of the Overture was begun in 1940 when Walton was already 
serving in the British army, and interruptions were naturally frequent before 
he penned the final note. The full title reads “Scapino, A Comedy Overture 
for Full Orchestra, After an Etching from Jc. Callot’s ‘Balli Sfessania,’ 1622.” 

Scapino was a member of the great family of stage characters belonging to 
the Commedia dell’Arte, Pantaloon, Harlequin, and Columbine * being some 
of the others. The French Callot, who had lived and worked in the Florence 
of Cosimo de Medici, left something like 1,500 etchings, a set of them^ the 
“Balli Sfessania,” published in 1622, inspired by the Commedia delPArte clowns. 
Reproductions of two of Callot’s etchings were pasted by Walton on the 
manuscript score of his Overture. One, belonging to the “Sfessania” set, is 
entitled, “Le Zani, ou Scapin.” In his book on Jacques Callot, J. Lieure gives 
the following description of the etching (quoted by Felix Borowski, Chicago 
Symphony annotator) : 

Scapin is standing upright, his body half turned to the right, his right hand 
resting on the handle of his broadsword which projects behind him. His face is in 
profile, with a mask on the upper part, which permits the malicious eyes to be seen. 

Under his upturned moustache his tongue is protruding impudently. His broad- 
brimmed felt hat has at the right two thin feathers, which stick up vertically. 

The background represents some spectators at the rear, looking at a scene, in 
which Scapin himself figures at the right. With an obsequious curtsy he is presenting 
to a lady a letter from his master, who waits standing at the left. 
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Scapin’s cocky and rascally character is mirrored vividly in WaltO|^» 
Overture, especially in the opening section (molto vivace), which ' ^ ^ 
kind of full-length portrait of the clown. Midway in the composi^^^’**^ 
cellos take up a mock-sentimental theme (come una serenata), agaia^^ ^ 
hke pizzicato chords. A scherzevole section recalls earlier material an^^ 
the work jauntily to the end. 









"Peter Warlock” 

(Philip Heseltine) 

born: LONDON, OCT. 30, 1 894. DIED: LONDON, OCT. 9, I93O. 

Tragedy is a much-abused word. But the death of Philip Heseltine 
{whom an even wider public \new as Peter WarlocX) ^ tragedy. 
An exceptionally gifted artist, in the full vigor of healthy manhood, 
suddenly silenced. Incalculable potentialities unfulfilled. Such a loss 
must ever he mourned. There is nothing here in which one can find 
consolation . — Bernard van Dieren. 


^"Capriol Suite for Strings^’ 

A TIRELESS STUDENT of the songs and dances o£ all periods and a balladeer 
of no mean merit himself, Peter Warlock was naturally drawn to Thoinot 
Arbeau’s famous Ore heso graphic, a collection of dances, with instructions, 
first published in 1588, selecting six of the illustrations for string arrangement. 
When the classic dance manual was first translated into English by Cyril W. 
Beaumont in 1925, Peter Warlock did the preface. In a foreword Mr. Beau- 
mont states that Warlock “transposed the airs into modern musical notation, 
and a system of numbering was employed to show clearly the distribution 
of steps to the notes.” 

The name “Arbeau” was an anagram for Jehan Tabouret, a Catholic priest, 
later canon at Langres, born in Dijon in 1519. The Orcheso graphic was thus 
published when the august dignitary was sixty-nine years old. To it we owe 
“all the exact knowledge that we have of the dances of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries,” according to Cecil Sharp. Although the best work on the 
dance of that period, the Orcheso graphie was by no means the only one, as 
Mr. Beaumont points out. Robert Copland’s The Maner of Dauncynge of 
Bace Daunces after the Use of Fraunce had appeared in 1521. Fabrito Sermo- 
netta’s 11 Ballarino dates from 1581, and a work by Cesari Negri, Nuove 
inventioni di balli, was published in 1604. Arbeau’s treatise is in the form of 
a dialogue and gives detailed descriptions of the social dances in vogue 
throughout the sixteenth century — “whereby all manner of persons may easily 
acquire and practice the honorable exercise of dancing.” Practical lessons are 
included for mastering the Basse danse, the Pavane, the Gaillarde, the Volte, 
the Courante, the Allemande, the Gavotte, the Bouffons, the Morisque, the 
Pavane d’Espagne, and twenty-three varieties of the Branle. 
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Like 'Thoinot Arbeau/’ “Peter Warlock” 


was only a pen name, 
name being Philip Heseldne, composer, scholar, and critic, best ^ 




author of an excellent biography of Frederick Delius, the English 
His compositions include a large number of songs, choral works, p^j-^ 
instrumental pieces, and arrangements. The English Singers hav^ , 
keep his name alive in past seasons by including his Corpus Christi 
annual Yuletide programs. Peter Warlock was self-taught. In his thirty_^^ ^ 
year he cut short a brilliant career by committing suicide. ^ 
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themes and, finally, the violins lead the way to a rousing intonation of the 
then national anthem “Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” with the wind instruments 
playing fortissimo against a string accompaniment. 


Overture to the Opera '^Der Freischiitz’’ 

The German romantic opera movement began considerably before Weber’s 
time, but it fell to that composer’s Der Freischutz to become the first inter- 
nationally known representative of that type of lyric drama. The work is 
fantasial in character, “evoking the forest with its mystery, its haunted recesses 
and its supernatural terror as a living entity.” Demons dwell there, and man 
enters at his own peril. However, Weber supplies man (the hero. Max) 
liberally with protective influences against the powers of darkness, as witness 
the angelic purity of the heroine Agatha and the holiness of the Hermit. 

The Overture is concerned with the clashing opposing forces — ^good and 
evil. It opens serenely. A hymnlike tune is given to the horns. Soon the 
powers of evil appear and are about to convert the music to their own ends, 
when a rhapsodic melody, which is connected with Agatha (from the finale 
of her scene in Act II, “AH’ meine Pulse schlagen”), wins the day, and all 
ends in jubilation. 

The initial performance of Der Freischutz took place in Berlin on June 18, 
1821. English was the language used for the American premiere, at the Parb 
Theater, New York, Mar. 2, 1825. Oddly enough, on that occasion the opera 
was provided with a subtitle, “The Wild Huntsman of Bohemia.” And thai 
brings up the question of a proper translation of the term Der Freischutz 
which is not explained by “Freeshooter” or “Sharpshooter,” but rather b} 
the idea of a man who shoots with magic bullets. 

When the opera was given at Palmo’s Opera House, New York, Dec. 8 
1845, the original German text was employed. New York, meanwhile, hac 
heard a French version in 1827, and in 1850 it was given in an Italiar 
translation. From Mar. 23, 1924, on, whenever it has been given at the Metro 
politan Opera House, recitatives by Artur Bodanzky replaced the spoker 
dialogue of the original. 

^ * R.C.B. 


Overture to the Opera ''Oberon” 

CovENT Garden, in 1824, was under the management of Charles Kemble, j 
member of a famous theater family. Struck with the enormous popularity 0 : 
Der Freischutz, he considered the possibilities of another opera by Weber 
which was to be done specifically for British audiences. Armed with that idej 
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quotation from the score. There is a development of the material 
and this last theme dominates the brilliant coda. 

Overture to the Opera '"Euryanthe’’ 

An eccentric bluestocking, Wilhelmine de Chezy, German wife of the j:* 
Orientalist and Sanskrit savant, was responsible for the gnarled 
Weber’s Euryanthe. Largely because of this handicap, the opera is rarely 
and the Overture alone persists as a repertory staple. Rosamunde was 
of Frau de Chezy ’s dramatic confections. Of that magnum opus the title " 
survives as a label for Franz Schubert’s incidental music. Weber’s pupil J,^| 
Benedict described her as a “stout, elderly lady, with all the qualities of 
bluestocking, careless and slovenly in her appearance, not blessed 
earthly goods, but with a great deal of self-sufSciency.” 

We owe the Chezy libretto to an emergency and its quality probably, 
the scholarly atmosphere of the Ch&y household. After the tumultuous 
cess of Der Freischutz in Berlin and Vienna, Barbaja, the impresario 
Vienna’s Karntnerthor Theater, commissioned Weber to write another oi3t 
Weber had already sketched out a comic opera The Three Pintos, based 
Seidel’s novel Der Braut\ampf, This was brushed . aside as unsuitable., - 
composer and impresario cast about for a librettist. At the time, Frau de 
had chanced, in her erudite pursuits, upon the thirteenth-century French, 
mance UHistoire de Gerard de Nepers et de la belle et vertueuse Euryczrzthc 
Savoye, sa mie, which had almost certainly been the source of Boccaccio’s ‘i 
of the merchant Bernabo’s wife (Decameron, second day, ninth novella) . I 
proposal of a libretto based on the legend was promptly accepted, and in « 
course she submitted the two acts to Weber. The score was ready in 
1823, and the production came off at the Karntnerthor on Oct. 25. 
music was generally praised, but the libretto stood in the way of the ope 
ever occupying a steady place in the repertory. 

Besides, the Viennese public had been enjoying a run of Rossini ope 
and Euryanthe contrasted heavily with them. Complaints were made ab 
its length, its puzzling story, its lack of dramatic impact. Even the m’i 
found dissidents. Schubert, who had been deeply stirred by Der Fn^serh^ 
was anything but won over by its successor. “This is no music,” he objec; 
“There is no finale; no concerted piece according to the rules of art. 
striving after effect. And he [Weber] finds fault with Rossini! It is Eitt- 
dry and dismal.” In spite of which the hugely handicapped opera ^ 

total of twenty performances that season, though it was many years be- 
Vienna heard it again. Despite its difficulties, Euryanthe has beea ^ 

from time to time, especially in the German-speaking countries, and sorrae 
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The Chatelaine sits all alone on her balcony, gazing far away into the 
Her knight has gone to the Holy Land. Years have passed by; battles h^^, 


.Oi> 




fought. Is he still alive? Will she ever see him again? Her excited imaginatj, 
up a vision of her husband lying wounded and forsaken on the battlefield. 
not fly to him and die by his side. She falls back unconscious. But, Hari^f^^ ? 
notes are those in the distance? Over there in the forest something flashes ' ^ ‘ 
sunlight nearer and nearer. Knights and squires with the cross of the 
banners waving, acclamations of the people; and there — ^it is he. She sinks 
arms. Love is triumphant. Happiness without end. The very woods and 
the song of love; a thousand voices proclaim his victory. 
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So Babinsky has a game of cards with the devil, and he is lucky 
to win half the infernal kingdom from him. This brings about Schv^ 
release from the lower regions and, as he is reunited with his wife, 
fades out of the picture slowly and sadly. 

Mr. Weinberger settled in New York City in 1939. Since that time 
composed also the 'Variations and Fugue on Under the Spreading 
Tree; The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Two Poems by Edgar Allan Po^ 

Devil in the Belfry and The Raven; Song of the High Seas, and Prelu^^ 
Fugue on 'Dixie/' and a Lincoln Symphony. 

The composer has two operas to his credit, a pantomime, incidental 
for Shakespeare’s The Tempest, A Winters Tale, Romeo and JuliG-t 
Hamlet. He had written, prior to taking up residence here, several 
concert works. 

Mr. Weinberger studied music first at Prague, with Kricka and 
He later joined Max Reger’s Master Class at the Leipzig Conservatory, j. 
first came to this country in 1922, when he took up duties as a teaehcr 
composition and theory at Ithaca, N. Y. On his return to Czechoslova^lcia^ - 
became the Director of the Music School at Eger. 

^ O. 
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Emerson Whithorne 

born: CLEVELAND, OHIO, SEPT. 6, 1 884. 

He is rarely the realist, and u/hile he uses polytonality on occasion, 
and never hesitates at invoking acrid dissonance to gain the effects 
he wants, he always seems more interested in an impressionism 
designed to produce atmosphere, rather than in any devices advanced 
for their own sa\e alone . — ^John Tasker Howard. 


Symphonic Poem, '"The Dream Pedlar,"’ Op. 50 

Some years ago Mr. Whithorne was strolling along the left bank of the 
Seine in Paris. He walked up to a small huddle of people gathered around a 
pedlar. The man seemed to be offering an article for sale. The price was only 
a few sous. Suddenly, a quarrel arose. Sharp words of anger were flung at 
the little vendor. Abruptly the pedlar retorted: “I am only selling you blind 
ones a glorious sunset; look at it and be grateful that you have bought beauty 
at so small a price!” 

It was this incident that inspired Mr. Whithorne to write his symphonic 
poem, The Dream Pedlar, The work was composed in 1930 and performed 
for the first time anywhere on Jan. 15, 1931, at a concert of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Artur Rodzinski. A note in 
the score reveals that The Dream Pedlar was sketched in New York City 
between Mar. 13 and Apr. 12, 1930, and orchestrated in Dark Canyon, 
Hollywood, Calif., between July 9 and Aug. 7 of the following summer. 

The composer has prefaced the score with the following statement: 

The little pedlar of dreams plods along the highway of life. With a small bell in 
his cap, tinkling to the rhythm of his weary tread, he cries his wares as he goes. 
To you he sells the dream of beauty; to you, the dream of love; to you, the dream 
of conquest; and to you, the dream of vast power. So when you hear his tinkling 
bell and meet him on the highroad, stop and buy. For he is The Dream Pedlar — 
and what he sells may be of greater value than gold and precious stones. 

He has also divulged a literary source of his symphonic score — the poem 
Dream-Pedlary of Thomas Lovell Beddoes (1803-1849): 

If there were dreams to sell. 

What would you buy.^ 

Some cost a passing bell; 

Some a light sigh. 

That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
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Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rang the bell. 

What would you buy.? 

A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh. 

Shadowy, my woes to still, 

Until I die. 

Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 

Were dreams to have at will. 

This would best heal my ill. 

This would I buy. 

The music shows few formal patterns, being, rather, a fantasy in 
sionistic imagery, richly suggestive in its symbolic coloring. Lawrence 
called it “luminous, full of pleasant sounds and fairy evocations.” 

Among Mr. Whithorne’s scores are three symphonies, a Poem for 
and orchestra — showing a recurring interest in syncopated rhythms — a. 
Morgana for orchestra, chamber music, and music for ballets and plays. 

Living in London between 1907 and 1915, Mr. Whithorne wrote mus 
reviews for the Pall Mall Gazette, On his return to America he beca.n 
associated with publishing houses, before deciding, in 1922, to turn all h 
energies to composing. 






Henri Wieni’awski 

born: LUBLIN, JULY 10, 1835. DIED: MOSCOW, APR. 2, 1880. 

Impetuous, warm-hearted, witty, an excellent storyteller — such was 
the man and such were the qualities that shone through his perform- 
ances, He has been accused of now and then overstepping the bounds 
of good music taste, and indeed his fiery temperament led him some- 
times to a certain exaggeration, especially in quic\ movements, or to 
such errors as the introduction of an enlarged cadenza in Mendels- 
sohn s concerto. But who would not forgive such pecadilloes to so 
rare and genuine a talent ? — Paul David. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor. No. 2, 
Op. 22 

I. Allegro moderato. II. Romance: Andante non troppo. III. Allegro 
moderato — a la Zingara (in gypsy style). 

In cataloguing the benefactions of Nadejda von Meek, the name of Peter 
Ilyitch Tschaikowsky inevitably stands out. There were others, however, who 
benefited from the practical interest of this generous woman. One of them 
was Henri Wieniawski, the fiery Polish violinist, whose wondrous tone, pro- 
digious skill, and warm temperament had placed him among the reigning 
virtuosos of his time. But that time had passed. Wieniawski’s health was 
broken. In his last months, sick and helpless, he was stranded in Moscow; 
helpless, but for the comfort and aid of Mme. von Meek’s charity. It was 
Tschaikowsky who penned the record of her good deed — ^the same Tschai- 
kowsky who was to render her name immortal. “Your benevolence to poor, 
dying Henri Wieniawski touches me deeply,” he wrote to her on Mar. 22, 
1880. “I pity him greatly. In him we shall lose an incomparable violinist and 
a gifted composer.” On Apr. 2 — eleven days later — the “poor, dying Henri 
Wieniawski” was dead. 

At the zenith of his power, Henri Wieniawski was one of the two most 
dazzling personalities of the magic bow. The other was Joseph Joachim. 
There is a touching story of friendship and fellowship related of these two 
virtuosos. Despite ill health, Wieniawski once gave a recital in Berlin. In the 
middle of a concerto the ailing violinist was stricken with a sudden spasm. 
Paralyzed by the pain, he stopped playing. Joachim, who was present, leaped 
from his seat and rushed to the side of his colleague. Assured that he was 
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not in danger, he took up Wieniawski’s violin and finished the program — 
“amid the enthusiastic applause of an audience delighted by so spontaneous 
an act of good fellowship.” 

Wieniawski wrote two violin concertos. The first, in F sharp minor, Op. 14, 
is a virtuoso’s paradise, the work of a young paladin of the bow who glories 
in his stupendous skill. The second belongs to a later and emotionally richer 
period. The virtuosity remains, but there is more. “It shows the composer 
intended to write not merely a virtuoso composition for the violin, but to 
produce as well an interesting musical creation.” Such was the verdict of 
Leopold Auer, who also suggested that the Concerto had been written under 
the influence of Gounod, Saint-Saens, and even Lalo. When he made his 
statement, in the early 1920’s, Auer felt that the success of the D minor Con- 
certo could be compared only with, that of Saint-Saens’ B minor and Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole — always excepting “the three violin super-concertos” of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Brahms. 

The first two movements of the D minor Concerto are played without 
pause, the link being a twelve-bar clarinet solo. The first movement is marked 
Allegro moderato in D minor, 4/4, though Auer states that Wieniawski him- 
self played it “more moderato than allegro.” The main theme appears first in 
the orchestral passage that opens the movement. There a foreshadowing of 
the second subject may also be heard in a passage for horn. The solo violin 
then makes its first encounter with the main theme before turning to the 
second, in F major, against a background of cellos. 

The second movement, a Romance marked Andante non troppo, B flat 
major, 12/8 grows out of the lyric subject given out by the solo violin. “It is 
a song to be sung in a way to make us forget the instrument,” said Auer 
of this movement. 

The finale returns to the Allegro moderato of the first movement — with a 
difference. The words a la Zingara (in gypsy style) are added, and the 
emphasis this time should be on the allegro rather than on the moderato, 
again according to Auer. The key is D minor, the time 2/4. 

The movement opens with a cadenza for violin. Then the orchestra sounds 
a few measures and the violin is back with the chief theme of the movement. 
The orchestra reviews the theme before the violin again returns, this time with 
a restatement of the second melody of the first movement, now given in E flat 
major. Later the real second theme of the movement — a vigorous subject in 
G major — ^is given out by the violin in double notes, returning the same way 
toward the very end, where its key is now D major. 


L.B. 
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PROGRAM NOTES 

periodicals, catalogues, scores, etc. 

Among the many magazines and news- 
papers from which useful information was 
extracted are Musical America, Musical 
Courier, The Musical Quarterly, Modern 
Music, The Chesterian, The New York 
Times, The New York Herald-Tribune, 
The New York and the New York 
World-Telegram. Magazines in French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, and Russian to 
which indebtedness is due are far too nu- 
merous to mention; but a special word of 
appreciation must be rendered to Sovyets- 
kaya Musika, the Soviet periodical which 
in many cases has been the sole source of 
detailed information about living Russian 
composers. Alfred Einstein's monumental 
edition (1937) of the Mozart Catalogue has 
been invaluable, and so have been the 
various publications of Nicholas Slonimsky. 
The authors have already signified their 
debt to many early American annotators 
whose pioneer work has been a constant 
guide and inspiration to all subsequent 
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